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PREFACE. 


NO  man  that  is  not  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  state  of  things  among  us  can  be  igno- 
rant, that  in  the  last,  and  especially  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  there  have  been  many  books  published, 
the  manifest  design  of  which  was  to  set  aside  re- 
vealed religion.  Never  in  any  country  where 
Christianity  is  professed,  were  there  such  repeat- 
ed attempts  to  subvert  its  divine  authority,  car- 
ried on  sometimes  under  various  disguises,  and  at 
other  times  without  any  disguise  at  all.  The 
most  noted  writers  on  that  side  have  been  at  li- 
berty to  produce  their  strongest  objections  ;  these 
objections  have  been  retailed  by  others  ;  and  ma- 
ny seem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  Christianity 
hath  received  very  sensible  wounds  by  the  several 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it,  and  that 
they  have  greatly  hurt  its  credit  and  weakened  its 
authority. 

But  whosoever  will  be  at  the  pains  impartially 
to  examine  those  of  the  deistical  writers  that  have 
hitherto  appeared  among  us,  and  to  compare 
them  with  the  answers  which  have  been  made  to 
them,  will  find,  that  upon  a  nearer  view  they  are 
far  from  being  so  formidable  as  some  have  been 
apt  to  apprehend.  And  since  there  are  few  that 
have  leisure  or  patience  for  a  particular  inquiry  into 
the  several  writings  which  have  appeared  in  this  con- 
troversy, some  judicious  persons,  who  wish  well  to 
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the  interest  of  our  common  Christianity,  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  it  might  be  of  real  service 
to  give  a  summary  view  of  the  most  noted  books 
that  have  been  published  against  revealed  reli- 
gion for  above  a  century  past,  together  with  pro- 
per observations  upon  them.  From  such  a  view, 
the  Reader  might  be  enabled  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  the  several  turns  this  controversy  hath  ta- 
ken, how  often  the  enemies  of  revealed  religion 
have  thought  proper  to  change  their  methods  of 
attack,  the  different  disguises  and  appearances 
they  have  put  on,  and  the  several  schemes  they 
have  formed,  all  directed  to  one  main  end,  viz. 
to  set  aside  revelation,  and  to  substitute  mere  na- 
tural religion,  or,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  some  of  them,  no  religion  at  all,  in  its 
room. 

Upon  such  a  comparison  between  those  that 
have  attacked  Christianity,  and  those  that  have 
written  in  defence  of  it,  it  would  appear,  that  if  it 
be  really  true,  that  deism  and  infidelity  have  made 
a  great  progress  among  us,  it  must  have  been  ow- 
ing to  something  else  than  the  force  of  reason  and 
argument ;  that  the  Christian  religion  is  in  no  dan- 
ger from  a  free  and  impartial  inquiry  ;  and  that  the 
most  plausible  objections  which  have  been  brought 
against  it,  though  advanced  with  great  confidence, 
and  frequently  repeated,  have  been  fairly  and  so- 
lidly confuted.  Such  a  view  would  make  it  manifest, 
that  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have  not  gene- 
rally behaved  as  became  fair  adversaries,  but  have 
rather  acted  as  if  they  judged  any  arts  lawful  by 
which  they  thought  they  might  gain  their  cause. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  their  utmost  efforts  for 
above  a  century  past,  they  have  really  been  able  to 
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say  but  little  against  the  Christian  religion,  consi- 
dered in  its  original  purity,  as  delivered  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  or  to  invalidate  the  solid  eviden- 
ces by  which  it  is  attested  and  confirmed. 

For  these  reasons  it  hath  been  judged,  that  a 
short  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  deistical 
writers  of  the  last  and  present  age  might  be  of 
great  use.  And  as  the  course  of  my  studies  hath 
led  me  to  be  conversant  in  several  of  those  writ- 
ings which  have  been  published  on  both  sides  in 
this  important  controversy,  it  was  urged  upon  me, 
by  some  persons  for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard, 
to  undertake  this  work.  There  was  one  great  ob- 
jection, which  hindered  me  for  some  time  from  at- 
tempting it,  and  which  still  appeareth  to  me  to 
be  of  no  small  weight,  and  that  is,  that  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  that  was  formed,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  answers  pub- 
lished to  the  books  I  should  have  occasion  to 
mention,  this  would  oblige  me  to  take  notice 
of  some  of  my  own.  I  am  sensible  how  difficult 
it  is  for  an  author  to  speak  of  his  own  perform- 
ances, in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  entrench  upon 
the  rules  of  decency.  If  he  give  a  favourable 
character  of  them,  this  will  be  interpreted  as  a 
proof  of  his  vanity,  any  appearance  of  which  is  u- 
sually  turned  to  his  disadvantage.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  should  make  no  mention  of  his 
own  books  at  all,  where  the  nature  of  the  design 
in  which  he  is  engaged  makes  it  proper  for  him 
to  mention  them,  this  might  perhaps  be  censured 
as  a  false  and  affected  modesty.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  keep  clear  of  these  extremes ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  it  would  have  been  a  particular  plea- 
sure to  me  to  have  seen  this  work  undertaken  by 
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another  hand  ;  but  as  this  hath  not  been  done, 
I  have  chosen  rather  to  attempt  it  myself,  than 
that  a  work,  which  I  cannot  but  think  might  be  of 
real  service,  should  be  neglected.  It  cannot  bo 
expected,  that  a  distinct  notice  should  be  taken 
of  all  the  writers  that  have  appeared  among  us  a- 
gainst  revealed  religion  for  this  century  past.  This, 
if  it  could  be  executed,  would  take  too  large  a 
compass,  and  be  of  no  great  use.  A  view  of  the 
principal  of  them,  or,  at  least,  of  those  who  have 
made  the  greatest  noise,  may  be  sufficient.  And 
the  design  is  not  to  give  an  historical  account  of 
the  authors,  or  of  their  personal  characters,  but 
•to  give  some  idea  of  their  writings,  which  alone 
we  have  properly  to  do  with. 

The  method  proposed,  and  for  the  most  part 
pursued,  is  this  :  The  several  writers  are  mention* 
tfd  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  ,they  appeared. 
Some  account  is  given  of  their  writings,  and  of 
the  several  schemes  they  have  advanced,  as  far  as 
the  cause  of  revelation  is  concerned.  And  great 
care  has;  been  taken  to  make  a  fair  representation 
of  them,  according  to  the  best  judgment  I  could 
form  of  their  design.  Some  observations  are  add- 
ed, which  may  help  to  lead  the  reader  into  a  just 
notion  of  those  writings,  and  to  detect  and  oh- 
viate  the  ill  tendency  of  them.  There  is  also  an 
account  subjoined  of  the  answers  that  were  pub- 
lished ;  not  all  of  them,  but  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable, or  such  as  have  come  under  the  Au- 
thor's special  notice.  And  very  probably  some 
have  been  omitted,  which  might  well  deserve  to 
be  particularly  mentioned. 

This  may  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
following  Work  ;  at  the  end  of  which  there  are 
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some  reflections  subjoined,  which  seem  naturally 
to  arise  upon  such  a  view  as  is  here  given.  Ob- 
servations are  made  on  the  conduct  of  the  deists 
in  the  management  of  the  argument.  And  the 
whole  concludes,  with  a  brief  representation  of 
the  evidences  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  its 
excellent  nature  and  tendency. 

What  has  been  now  laid  before  the  Reader,  is 
taken  from  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  ;  and 
it  gives  a  just  account  of  the  original  nature 
and  design  of  this  Work,  which  was  at  first  in- 
tended only  to  make  up  one  volume.  But  not 
long  after  the  publication  of  it,  I  was  put  in  mind 
of  a  considerable  omission  I  had  been  guilty  of, 
in  making  no  mention  oi  Mr  Hume,  who  was  look- 
ed upon  to  be  one  of  the  most  subtile  writers  that 
had  of  late  appeared  against  Christianity.  About 
the  same  time  was  published,  a  pompous  edition  of 
the  Works  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke, 
in  five  volumes  quarto,  the  three  last  of  which 
seemed  to  be  principally  intended  against  reveal- 
ed, and  even  against  some  important  principles  of 
what  is  usually  called  natural  religion.  Some 
persons,  for  whose  judgment  and  friendship  I  have 
a  great  regard,  were  of  opinion,  that,  to  complete 
the  design  which  was  proposed  in  publishing  the 
View  of  the  Deistical  Writers,  it  .was  necessary 
to  take  a  distinct  notice  of  the  writings  of  Mr 
Hume  and  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  and  that  in  that 
case,  it  might  be  of  use  to  make  more  large  and 
particular  observations  upon  them,  than  could 
properly  be  done  where  a  number  of  writers  came 
under  consideration.  This  produced  a  second 
volume,  which,  though  it  had  the  same  title  with 
the  former,  viz.  A  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers, 
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yet  differed  from  it  in  this,  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain strictures  and  observations  upon  a  variety  of 
authors,  but  a  large  and  particular  consideration 
of  the  only  two  there  examined,  viz.  Mr  Hume, 
and  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke,  especially  the  lat- 
ter. And  this  was  judged  necessary,  considering 
his  Lordship's  high  reputation  as  a  writer,  and 
that  there  are  scarce  any  of  the  objections  against 
Christianity  which  he  hath  not  repeated  and  ur- 
ged in  one  part  or  other  of  his  works,  and  that 
with  a  peculiar  confidence,  and  with  all  the 
strength  of  reason  and  vivacity  of  imagination  he 
was  master  of.  And  as  I  then  thought  I  had  fi- 
nished the  design,  that  volume  ended  with  An 
Address  to  Deists  and  Professed  Christians, 
which  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  proper  conclusion 
of  the  whole. 

But  after  the  second  volume  was  published, 
some  letters  were  sent  me,  relating  both  to  that 
and  the  former  volume,  which  put  me  upon  re- 
considering some  things  in  them,  and  making  far- 
ther additions  and  illustrations,  which  I  thought 
might  be  of  advantage  to  the  main  design.  These 
were  thrown  into  a  Supplement,  which  made  up 
a  third  volume,  and  was  published  separately  for 
the  use  of  those  who  had  purchased  the  two  for- 
mer. 

I  am  now  called  upon  to  publish  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  whole,  in  a  smaller  letter,  which  redu- 
ces the  Work  to  two  volumes.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  this  and  the  former  edition  in  three 
volumes  is  this  :  that  The  Supplement,  which  be- 
fore made  a  distinct  volume,  is  now  taken  into 
the  body  of  the  work :  the  several  additions  and 
illustrations  are  inserted  in  the  places  to  which 
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they  respectively  belong:  and  all  that  related  to  one 
author  is  laid  together  in  a  continued  series.  To 
render  that  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke  more  complete,  there  are  subjoined 
to  it,  the  Reflections  071  the  late  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History  > 
which  were  republished  in  the  Supplement,  with 
considerable  additions  and  improvements,  though 
\vithout  the  political  part.  The  General  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Deistical  Writers,  together  with  the 
Summary  of  the  Evidences  Jor  Christianity, 
were  originally  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, then  intended  to  be  only  one.  But  now 
that  the  whole  is  published  together  in  two  vo- 
lumes, it  is  judged  they  will  come  more  naturally 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  edition ;  where  also 
is  placed,  the  Address  to  the  Deists  and  Profess- 
ed Christians,  which  properly  concludes  the  work ; 
and  the  Reflections  on  the  Present  State  of 
Things  in  these  Nations  are  added  by  way  of 
Appendix.  It  gives  me  some  concern,  that  this 
work  is  become  so  much  larger  than  was  at  first  in- 
tended, which  I  am  afraid  will  prove  a  disadvan- 
tage to  it,  and  disgust  or  discourage  some  Read- 
ers. But  I  hope  favourable  allowances  will  be 
made,  considering  the  extent  of  the  design,  and 
the  variety  of  matters  here  treated  of.  I  believe 
it  will  appear,  that  there  are  few  objections  which 
have  been  advanced  in  this  controversy,  but  what 
are  taken  notice  of  in  the  following  work,  and  ei- 
ther sufficiently  obviated,  or  references  are  made 
to  books  where  fuller  answers  are  to  be  found. 

May  God  in  his  holy  providence  follow  what 
is  now  published  with  his  blessing,  that  it  may 
prove  of  real  service  to  the  important  interests  of 
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religion  among  us,  to  promote  which,  as  far  as 
my  ability  reaches,  I  shall  ever  account  the  great- 
est happiness  of  my  life.  And  it  should  be  the 
matter  of  our  earnest  prayers  to  God,  that  all 
those  who  value  themselves  upon  the  honourable 
name  and  privileges  of  Christians,  may  join  in  un- 
ited efforts  to  support  so  glorious  a  cause,  in  which 
the  preservation  and  advancement  of  true  religion 
and  virtue,  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society, 
and  the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  indivi- 
duals are  so  nearly  concerned. 

1  have  nothing  farther  to  add,  but  that  in  this, 
as  well  as  the  former  editions,  the  whole  is  con- 
ducted in  a  series  of  letters,  which  were  written 
to  my  most  worthy  and  much  esteemed  Friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Wilson,  Rector  of  Walbrook, 
and  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  in  the  form  in 
Which  they  now  appear. 
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LETTER     I. 

Some  Acaunt  of  those  that  first  took  upon  them  the  Name  of 
Deists — Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Deis  tic  al  Writers  that  appeared  in  England  in  the  last 
Age — His  attempt  to  form  Deism  into  a  System — Observa- 
tions upon  his  Scheme,  and  upon  the  Jive  Principles  in  which 
he  makes  all  Religion  to  consist-+-lt  u  rhewn  that  the  know- 
ledge ofthetn  was  very  imperfect  and  defective  in  the  Heathen 
World  ;  and  that  a  Revelation  from  God  for  clearing  and 
confirming  those  important  Principles  might  be  of  great  Ad- 
vantage* 

DEAR  SIR, 
T  NOW  enter  upon  the  task  you  have  enjoined  me,  the  giving 

some  account  of  the  principal  Deistical  Writers  that  have  ap- 
peared among  us  for  above  a  century  past.  The  reasons  given 
by  you,  and  other  judicious  friends,  have  convinced  me  that  such 
a  work  might  be  of  use,  if  properly  executed;  we  only  differed 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  person  that  was  to  execute  it.  My  objec- 
tions have  been  overruled ;  I  must  therefore  set  about  it  as  well 
as  I  can ;  and  if  I  were  sure  that  others  would  look  upon  this  at- 
tempt with  the  same  favourable  eye  that  your  candour  and 
friendship  for  me  wiJ  incline  you  to  do?  I  should  be  in  no 
great  pain  about  the  success  of  it. 
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1  A  VIEW  OF  THE  DEISTICAL  WRITERS.  Let.  I. 

The  name  of  Deists,  as  applied  to  those  who  are  no  friends 
to  revealed  religion,  is  said  to  have  been  first  assumed  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  some  gentlemen  in 
France  and  Italy,  who  were  willing  to  cover  their  opposition 
to  the  Christian  Revelation  by  a  more  honourable  name  than 
that  of  Atheists.  One  of  the  first  authors,  as  far  as  1  can  find, 
that  makes  express  mention  of  them,  is  Viret,  a  divine  of  great 
eminence  among  the  first  reformers,  who,  in  the  epistle  dedica- 
tory prefixed  '  to  the  second  tome  of  his  Instruction  Cbretienne, 
\\lrich  was  published  in  1563,  speaks  of  some  persons  in  that 
time  who  called  themselves  by  a  new  name,  that  of  deists. 
These,  he  tells  us,  professed  to  believe  a  God,  but  shewed  no 
regard  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  considered  the  doctrine  of  the  apos- 
tles and  evangelists  as  fables  and  dreams.  He  adds,  that  they 
laughed  at  all  religion,  notwithstanding  they  conformed  them- 
selves, with  regard  to  the  outward  appearance,  to  the  religion 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  live,  or  whom  they 
•were  desirous  of  pleasing,  or  whom  they  feared.  Some  of 
them,  as  he  observes,  professed  to  believe  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  others  were  of  the  Epicurean  opinion  in  this  point, 
as  well  as  about  the  providence  of  God  with  respect  to  man- 
kind,  as  if  he  did  not  concern  himself  in  the  government  of  hu- 
man affairs.  He  adds,  that  many  among  them  set  up  for  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  and  were  looked  upon  to  be  persons  of  an 
acute  and  subtle  genius ;  and  that,  not  content  to  perish  alone 
in  their  error,  they  took  pains  to  spread  the  poison,  and  to  in- 
fect and  corrupt  others,  by  their  impious  discourses  and  bad 
examples  *. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  how  far  the  account  this  learned 
author  gives  of  the  persons  that  in  his  time  called  themselves 
deists  is  applicable  to  those  among  us  who  take  upon  them 
the  same  title,  and  which  they  seem  to  prefer  to  that  of  chris- 
tians,  by  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  have  hitherto  thought  it 
their  glory  to  be  distinguished.  That  which  properly  charac- 
terizes these  deists  is,  that  they  reject  all  revealed  religion, 
and  discard  all  pretences  to  it,  as  owing  to  imposture  or  enthu- 
siasm. In  this  they  all  agree,  and  in  professing  a  regard  for 
natural  religion,  though  they  are  far  from  being  agreed  in  their 
*  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  Article  VIRET. 
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notions  of  it.  They  are  classed  by  some  of  their  own  writers 
into  two  sorts,  mortal  and  immortal  deists  *.  The  latter  ac- 
knowledge a  future  state  :  the  former  deny  it,  or  at  least  re- 
present it  as  a  very  uncertain  thing :  and  though  these  are,  by 
some  among  themselves,  represented  under  a  very  disadvantage- 
ous character,  and  as  little  better  than  atheists,  they  are,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  the  more  numerous  of  the  two.  Indeed  some  of  their 
most  eminent  modern  writers  seem  to  be  very  easy  about  these 
differences.  With  them  all  are  true  deists  who  oppose  revela- 
tion, whether  they  own  future  rewards  and  punishments  or 
not :  and  they  speak  with  great  regard  of  those  disinterested 
deists  who  profess  to  pursue  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  without 
regard  to  future  retributions  f. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  deistical  writers  that  have  ap- 
peared in  these  nations  (for  I  shall  not  meddle  with  those  of  a 
foreign  growth),  I  shall  go  back  to  the  former  part  of  the  last 
century  :  and  the  first  I  shall  mention,  and  who  deserves  a  par- 
ticular notice,  is  that  learned  nobleman,  Lord  Edward  Herbert, 
Baron  of  Cher  bury.  He  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
eminent  of  the  deistical  writers,  and  in  several  respects  superi- 
or to  those  that  succeeded  him.  He  may  be  also  considered 
as  the  first  remarkable  deist  in  order  of  time,  that  appeared 
among  us  as  a  writer  in  the  last  century  ,  for  the  first  edition 
of  his  bo  ;k  de  Veritate  was  in  1624,  when  it  was  first  publish- 
ed at  Paris.  It  was  afterwards  published  at  London,  as  was 
also  his  book  de  Causis  Errorum,  to  which  is  subjoined  his 
treatise  de  Religione  Laid.  Some  years  after  this,  and  when 
the  author  was  dead,  his  celebrated  work  de  eligione  Gentili- 
um  was  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  ^663,  in  quarto  ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  re-printed  there  in  1700,  octavo,  which  is  the 
edition  I  make  use  of;  and  an  English  translation  of  it  was 
published  at  London  in  1705. 

His  Lordship  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  that  formed 
deism  into  a  system,  and  asserted  the  sufficiency,  universality, 
and  absolute  perfection,  of  natural  religion,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
card all  extraordinary  revelation  as  useless  and  needless.  He 
seems  to  assume  to  himself  the  glory  of  having  accomplished 

2 

*  Oracles  of  Reason,  p   99. 
•*;  ?*<•  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  332,  333.  ed»  8vo, 
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it  with  great  labour,  and  a  diligent  inspection  into  all  religions, 
and  applauds  himself  for  it,  as  happier  than  any  Archimedes  *. 
This  universal  religion  he  reduceth  to  five  articles,  which  he 
frequently  mentioneth  in  all  his  works.  I.  That  there  is  one 
supreme  God.  2.  That  he  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped.  3. 
That  piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship. 
4.  That  we  must  repent  of  our  sins  ;  and  if  we  do  so,  God 
will  pardon  them.  5.  That  there  are  rewards  for  good  men, 
and  punishments  for  bad  men,  in  a  future  state  ;  or,  as  he 
sometimes  expressed!  it,  both  here  and  hereafter.  These  he 
represents  as  common  notices  inscribed  by  God  on  the  minds 
of  all  men,  and  undertakes  to  shew  that  they  were  universally 
acknowledged  in  all  nations,  ages,  and  religions.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  design  of  his  book,  de  Religione  Gentilium  ; 
though  it  is  but  comparatively  a  small  part  of  that  work 
which  tendeth  directly  to  prove  that  these  articles  universal- 
ly obtained  :  the  far  greater  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  heathen  religion  and  ceremonies,  which  he  hath 
performed  with  an  abundance  of  learning,  and  hath  intermixed 
many  softening  apologies  for  the  pagan  superstition  and  idol- 
atry. 

As  he  represents  these  five  articles  as  absolutely  necessary, 
the  five  pillars  as  he  calls  them  on  which  all  religion  is  built ; 
so  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  they  alone  are  snfncient,  and 
that  nothing  can  be  added  to  them  which  can  tend  to  render 
any  man  more  virtuous,  or  a  better  man.  But  then  he  sub- 
joins this  limitation,  "  provided  these  articles  be  well  explain- 
"  ed  in  their  full  latitude  f."  This  universal  religion  which 
all  men  agree  in,  his  Lordship  represents  to  be  the  only  reli- 
gion of  which  there  can  be  any  certainty,  and  he  endeavours  to 
shew  the  great  advantages  that  would  arise  from  men's  em- 
bracing this  religion,  and  this  only.  One  of  the  reasons  he  of- 
fers to  recommend  it  is  this,  that  this  catholic  or  universal  re- 
ligion answers  the  ultimate  design  of  the  holy  scripture's. 
"  Sacrarum  titerarum  fni  ultimo  intentiomquc  quadrat  "  He 
adds,  that  "  all  the  doctrines  there  taught  aim  at  the  establish- 
"  ment  of  these  five  catholic  articles,  as  we  have  often  hinted  ; 

*  De  Relig.  Gent.  c.  25.  init. 

f  Appendix  to  Relig.  Laid,  qu.  3d. 
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**  there  is  no  sacrament,  rite,  or  ceremony  there  enjoined, 
"  but  what  aims,  or  seems  to  aim,  at  the  establishment  of  these 
"  five  articles."  See  his  reasons  at  the  end  of  his  Rettgio  La- 
id. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think  by  what  this  noble  writer  here 
offers,  that  he  must  have  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Chris- 
tianity as  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures  ;  since  he  repre- 
sents it  as  the  great  design  of  all  its  doctrines,  and  even  of  thq 
rites  and  sacraments  there  enjoined,  to  establish  those  great 
principles  in  which  he  makes  religion  properly  to  consist.  Ac- 
cordingly he  expressly  declares  in  the  above-mentioned  treatise, 
that  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  do  harm  to  the  best  re/i- 
gion,  as  he  there  calls  Christianity,  or  the  true  faith,  but  rath- 
er to  establish  both  *. 

But  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  say,  that  notwithstand- 
ing these  fair  professions,  his  Lordship  on  all  occasions  insinu- 
ateth  prejudices  against  all  revealed  religion,  as  absolutely  un- 
certain, and  of  little  or  no  use.  He  inveigheth  promiscuously, 
as  many  others  have  done  since,  against  all  pretences  to  reve- 
lation, without  making  a  distinction  between  the  false  and  the 
true.  He  often  speaks  to  the  disadrantage  of  particular  reli- 
gion, which  is  a  name  he  bestoweth  on  the  Christian  religion, 
and  any. revelation  that  is  not  actually  known  and  promulgated 
to  the  whole  world  :  and  he  represented!  it  as  containing  doc- 
trines, which  disgust  some  men  against  all  religion,  and  there- 
fore is  for  recommending  what  he  calls  the  universal  religion, 
as  the  best  way  to  prevent  men's  having  no  religion  at  all. 
And  particularly  he  insinuates,  that  the  Christian  religion 
granteth  pardon  on  too  easy  terms,  and  derogateth  from  the 
obligations  to  virtue  f  :  a  reflection  which  is  manifestly  owing 
to  a  misapprehension  or  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity  on  this  head.  So  he  elsewhere  supposeth,  that  the 
faith  there  required  is  no  more  than  a  bare  assent  to  the  doc- 
trines there  taught ;  though  nothing  is  capable  of  a  clearer 
proof,  than  that  the  faith  on  which  so  great  a  stress  is  laid  in 
the  gospel-covenant  is  to  be  understood  of  a  vital  operative 
principle,  which  puritieth  the  heart,  and  is  productive  of  good 

.*  .Relig.  'Laici,  p.  28. 

f  See  the  appendix  to  his  Rclig.  Laici,  <ju.  6. 
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works  ;  and  that  the  necessity  of  true  holiness  arid  virtue  is* 
there  strongly  inculcated.  The  charge  he  aclvanceth  against 
Christianity  might  be  more  justly  retorted  upon  himself,  who, 
though  he  mentions  it  to  the  praise  of  his  universal  religion, 
that  it  giveth  no  licence  to  sin,  but  bindeth  men  strictly  to  the 
Severity  of  virtue,  yet  to  shew  what  reason  sinners  have  to  hope 
for  pardon,  offereth  several  pleas  and  excuses  that  tend  to  ex- 
tenuate the  guilt  of  sin.  Particularly  he  urgcth,  that  men's 
sins  are  not  for  the  most  part  committed  out  of  enmity  against 
God,  ©r  to  cast  dishonour  upon  him,  but  with  a  view  to  their 
own  particular  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  are*  chosen  by  them 
under  the  appearance  of  some  good  *.  And  in  his  book  dc 
Vcritate  he  declares,  tl:at  those  are  not  lightly  to  be  condemn- 
ed, who  are  carried  to  sin  by  their  particular  bodily  constitu- 
tion ,  and  he  instances  particularly  in  the  rage  of  lust  and  an- 
ger ;  no  more  than  a  dropsical  person  is  to  be  blamed  for  his 
immoderate  thirst*  or  a  lethargic  person  for  his  laziness  and  in- 
activity.  He  adds  indeed,  that  he  does  not  set  up  as  an  apol- 
ogist for  wicked  men,  but  yet  that  we  ought  to  pass  a  mild 
censure  upon  those  who  are  carried  to  sin  by  a  corporeal  and 
almost  necessary  propensity  to  vice.  Neque  tamen  me  hie  con* 
scelerati  cujusms  patronum  sisto  ;  sed  in  id  solummodo  conten- 
dot  ut  jnitiori  sententia  de  Us  statuamus,  qui  corporea,  brutally 
&  tantum  non  necessaria  propensione  in  pcccata  prolabuntur. 
This  apology  may  be  carried  very  far,  so  as  to  open  a  wide 
door  to  licentiousness,  and  would  soon  introduce  a  very  loose 
morality. 

But  not  to  insist  upon  this,  I  would  observe  that  the  prin- 
cipal design  of  his  treatise  de  Religione  Laid  seems  to  be  to 
shew,  that  the  people  can  never  attain  to  any  satisfaction  as  to 
the  truth  and  certainty  of  any  particular  revelation,  and  there- 
fore  must  rest  in  the  five  articles  agreed  to  by  all  religions. 
This  particularly  is  the  intention  of  his  fourth  and  fifth  queries 
in  the  appendix  to  that  treatise.  In  his  fourth  query  he  sup- 
poses, that  the  things  which  are  added  to  those  common  prin- 
ciples from  the  doctrines  of  faith  are  uncertain  in  their  original ; 
and  that  though  God  is  true,  the  Laics  can  never  be  certain 

*  De  Relig.  Gcntil.  p.  2G8.  Dr  Tindal  talk*  in  the  same  strain.  Christ,  as 
>M  as  the  Great,  p.  32,  ed,  Svo. 
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that  what  is  pretended  to  be  a  revelation  from  God  is  indeed  a' 
true  revelation  from  God.  In  his  fifth  query  he  urgeth,  that 
supposing  the  originals  to  be  true,  yet  they  are  uncertain  in 
their  explications.  To  this  purpose  he  takes  notice  of  the 
multiplicity  of  sects  among  Christians  ;  and  that  the  Laics  can 
never  be  sufficiently  sure  of  the  meaning  of  the  revelatien,  con- 
cerning which  there  are  so  many  controversies  ;  that  in  order 
to  arrive  at  any  certainty  in  these  matters,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary either  to  learn  all  languages,  to  read  all  the  celebrated 
•writers,  and  to  consult  all  thnse  learned  men  that  /have  not  writ- 
ten, a  method  which  is  manifestly  absurd  and  impracticable  ;  or 
else  to  have  recourse  to  a  supreme  judge  of  controversies  ap- 
pointed by  common  consent. 

It  is  an  observation  that  will  undoubtedly  occur  to  you 
on  this  occasion,  that  his  Lordship  here  maketh  use  precisely 
of  the  same  way  of  talking,  to  shew  that  the  Laics  can  have  no 
certainty  about  any  revelation  at  all,  which  the  writers  of  the 
Romish  Church  have  frequently  urged  to  shew  the  necessity 
the  people  are  under  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Church  or  Pope,  because  of  the  difficulties  or  the  impossibility 
of  their  coming  to  any  certainty  in  the  way  of  examination  or 
private  judgment.  But  if  the  Laity  cannot  be  certain  of  re- 
vealed  religion,  because  of  the  controversies  that  have  been 
raised  about  the  articles  of  it,  for  the  same  reason  it  may  be 
said,  that  they  can  arrive  at  no  certainty  with  respect  to  his 
Lordship's  catholic  universal  religion  :  for  though  he  repre- 
senteth  men  as  universally  agreed  in  the  five  articles  in  which 
he  makes  that  religion  to  consist,  it  is  undeniable  that  there 
have  been  great  controversies  about  them  ;  and  that  the  mo- 
dern deists,  as  well  as  ancient  philosophers,  are  divided  in  their 
sentiments  in  relation  to  them,  especially  when  explained,  as 
he  requireth  they  should  be,  in  their  full  latitude.  He  ought 
not  therefore  to  make  a  thing's  being  controverted  to  be  a 
proof  of  its  uncertainty,  and  that  men  can  come  to  no  satisfac- 
tion about  it :  "a  principle  which  he  and  other  deists  often  insist 
upon,  but  which  manifestly  leads  to  universal  scepticism.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  instance,  in  which  arguments  have  been 
brought  against  Christianity,  that  in  their  consequences  tend 
to  subvert  all  religion,  and  all  evidence  and  certainty  of  reason. 
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From  this  general  view  of  Lord  Herbert's  scheme,  it  sumV 
ciently  appears  that  his  design  was  to  overturn  all  revealed,  or, 
as  he  calls  it,  particular  religion,  and  to  establish  that  natural 
and  universal  religion,  the  clearness  and  perfection  of  whicli  he 
so  much  extols,  in  its  room,  as  that  which  alone  ought  to  be 
acknowledged  and  embraced  as  true  and  divine. 

I  shall  now  freely  lay  before  you  some  observations  that 
have  occurred  to  me  in  considering  the  scheme  of  this  noble 
author. 

One  is  this,  that  he  hath  carried  his  account  of  natural  reli- 
gion much  farther  than  some  others  of  the  deists  have  done,, 
It  were  to  be  wished,  that  all  that  glory  in  this  character  would 
agree  with  this  noble  Lord  in  a  hearty  reception  of  those  arti- 
cles which  he  representeth  as  so  essentially  necessary,  and  of 
such  vast  importance.  These  he  would  have  to  be  explained 
in  their  full  extent,  and  that  except  they  be  properly  explain- 
ed they  are  not  sufficient.  Thus  explained,  they  include  the 
belief  not  only  of  the  istence,  but  the  attributes  of  God  ;  of 
some  of  which,  in  his  book  de  Veritatc,  he  gives  a  good  account^ 
and  of  his  providence  and  moral  government.  He  asserts,  that 
God  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  this  worship  includeth  our 
offering  up  to  him  our  prayers  and  thanksgivings  *  ;  that  pie- 
ty and  virtue  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  acceptance  with 
God  ;  and  he  particularly  urgeth  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  ten  commandments  ;  that  we  are  obliged  to  repent  of  our 
sins  in  order  to  our  obtaining  forgiveness,  and  that  this  repen- 
tance included  both  a  sorrow  for  our  sins,  and  a  turning  from 
them  to  the  right  way.  He  also  insisteth  upon  the  belief  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  in  which  God  will  recompence  men  according  to 
their  actions,  and  even  according  to  their  thoughts  f.  These 
things  he  supposeth  to  be  common  notices,  so  clear  that  he  can 
scarce  be  accounted  a  reasonable  creature  who  denieth  them. 
And  yet  I  am  afraid,  if  all  these  things  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  necessary,  many  that  call  themselves  deists  will  be  as  loth 
to  admit  his  Lordship's  natural  and  catholic  religion,  as  Chris- 
tianity itself.  There  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  some  of  their 
strongest  prejudices  against  Christianity  arise  from  its  setting 

*  DC  Veritate,  p.  271,  272.  f  De  Relig.  Gentil.  p.  283, 
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those  principles  in  too  clear  a  light,  and  enforcing  them  in  too 
strong  a  manner.  It  is  true,  that  when  they  are  for  putting  a 
fair  gloss  upon  deism,  and  asserting  the  sufficiency  and  perfec- 
tion of  natural  religion  abstracted  from  all  revelation,  they  are 
willing  to  have  it  thought  that  their  religion  includeth  the 
belief  of  those  important  articles.  They  are  then  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  his  Lordship's  system,  and  the  arms  he 
hath  furnished  them  with  ;  but  at  other  times  they  make  it 
plainly  appear  that  they  are  far  from  being  fixed  in  these  prin- 
ciples. His  Lordship  decl  vires,  that  it  is  necessary  these  arti- 
cles should  be  well  explained  :  but  indeed  they  are  expressed 
in  very  general  and  indefinite  terms,  and  there  is  no  great  like, 
lihood  of  their  agreeing  in  the  explications  of  them.  It  is  a 
thing  well  known,  that  many  who  have  made  no  small  figure 
among  our  modern  deists  have  denied  some  of  his  Lordship's 
five  articles,  at  least  taken  in  the  extent  in  which  he  seems 
willing  to  understand  them.  God's  moral  government  and 
particular  providence  ;  his  worship,  especially  as  it  includes 
prayer  and  praise  ;  man's  free  agency,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retributions,  have  made  no  part  of 
their  creed.  Some  of  them  have  been  far  from  pleading  for 
that  strictness  of  virtue  which  his  Lordship  tells  us  natural  re- 
ligion obliges  men  to  ;  and,  instead  of  urging  the  necessity  of 
repentance,  have,  after  Spinosa,  represented  it  as  a  mean,  aa 
unreasonable,  and  wretched  thing  *.  And  the  rewards  and 
punishments  of  a  future  state  have  been  exploded  under  the 
notion  of  bribes  and  terrors,  a  regard  to  which  argueth  a  sor- 
did and  mercenary  temper  of  soul,  inconsistent  with  a  true  and 
generous  virtue. 

Another  reflection  that  it  is  proper  to  make  on  Lord  Herbert's 
scheme  is  this  :  that  these  five  principles,  in  which  he  makes 
his  universal  religion  to  consist,  were  not  so  very  clear  and  well 
known  to  all  mankind,  as  to  make  an  external  revelation  need- 
less or  Useless.  His  Lordship  indeed  supposeth  them  to  be  com- 
mon notices,  inscribed  by  a  divine  hand  in  the  minds  of  men  : 
and  accordingly  he  sets  himself  to  prove,  with  a  great  shew  of 
learning,  in  his  book  de  Religione  Gent  ilium,  that  these  princi- 

*  Poenitentia  virtus  non  est,  sive  ex  ratione  non  oritur :  quern  facti  poenitet 
jbis  miser  seu  irapotens  est.  Spin,  Eth,  Pt  4.  Prop.  54. 
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pies  were  universally  believed  and  acknowledged  by  the  people 
in  all  ages,  countries,  and  religions.  But  any  man  that  careful- 
ly examines  his  book  will  find,  that  all  that  he  really  proves  id 
no  more  than  this  5  that  there  were  some  imperfect  vestiges  of 
these  important  truths  preserved  among  the  Gentiles,  and  that 
the  knowledge  of  them  was  never  absolutely  and  totally  ex- 
tinguished, which  will  be  easily  allowed.  But  he  has  not  prov- 
ed, that  the  people,  or  even  all  those  that  passed  for  wise  and 
learned,  had  a  distinct  knowledge  and  assurance  of  those  prin- 
ciples, especially  if  taken  in  their  just  extent.  The  testimon- 
ies he  hath  produced  by  no  means  prove  such  an  universal  a- 
greement :  what  he  seemeth  principally  to  rely  upon  is  the 
reasonableness  and  evidence  of  the  principles  themselves,  which 
he  supposeth  to  be  so  plain,  that  no  rational  man  can  be  ignor- 
ant of  them.  Thus  he  declares,  that  he  would  sooner  doubt 
whether  the  beams  of  the  sun  shone  upon  those  regions,  than 
suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  evidences  of  whose 
existence  and  perfections  are  so  obvious  from  his  works,  did 
not  enlighten  their  minds  *.  And  he  cannot  be  persuaded,  that 
any  of  them  worshipped  the  sun  as  the  chief  deity,  because  of 
the  incredible  absurdity  of  such  a  practice,  which  he  well  ex- 
poses f.  But  When  we  are  inquiring  what  men  do  in  fact  be- 
lieve and  practise,  we  are  not  to  judge  of  it  from  what  we  ap- 
prehend it  is  reasonable  for  them  to  believe  and  practise. 

If  this  were  a  proper  place  to  take  a  distinct  view  of  the 
proofs  he  hath  offered  in  relation  to  his  famous  five  articles, 
it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  shew,  that,  according  to  his  own 
representation  of  the  case,  they  were  not  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  clearly  known  among  the  Gentiles,  as  to  make  a  far- 
ther revelation  and  enforcement  of  them  to  be  of  no  use  or  ad- 
vantage. This  might  be  particularly  shewn  with  regard  to  the 
first  and  second  of  these  articles,  viis.  That  there  is  one  Su- 
preme God,  and  that  this  God  is  to  be  worshipped  ;  which  are 
principles  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  which  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  rest.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  he  hath  ta- 
ken to  excuse  and  palliate  the  pagan  superstition  and  idolatry, 
and  to  prove  that  they  worshipped  the  one  true  God,  the  same 
that  we  adore,  under  various  names,  and  by  various  attributes; 

*  De  Relig.  GentH.  p.  225.  f  De  Re%.  Gcntil.  p.  27,  247. 
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yet  he  owns,  that  what  were  at  first  only  different  names  came 
in  process  of  time,  as  superstition  increased,  to  be  regarded  and 
Worshipped  as  different  gods.  It  is  plain,  trom  express  and 
formal  passages,  produced  by  him  from  ancient  writers,  that 
some  nations  worshipped  no  other  deities  but  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  When  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  book  de  Relig. 
GentiL  he  mentions  the  names  of  the  Deity  which  were  in  use 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  shews  that  those  names  and  titles 
were  also  used  among  the  Gentiles  ;  he  owneth  that  the  He- 
brews appropriated  these  names  and  titles  to  the  one  Supreme 
God,  superior  to  the  sun,  but  that  the  Gentiles  understood  by 
them  no  other  than  the  sun  itself.  He  thinks  it  indeed  proba- 
ble that  the  worship  they  rendered  to  the  sun  was  symbolical, 
and  that  they  intended  to  worship  God  by  the  Sun,  as  his  most 
glorious  sensible  image;  and  sometimes  he  is  very  positive 
that  they  did  so,  and  that  they  rendered  no  proper  worship  to 
any  but  the  supreme  God ;  but  at  other  times  he  speaks  very 
doubtfully  tibout  it,  and  pretends  not  positively  to  assert  it, 
but  leaves  the  reader  to  his  own  judgment  in  this  matter  *. 
And  elsewhere  he  acknowledges,  that  the  people  perhaps  did 
not  sufficiently  understand  this  symbolical  worship.  Symbol- 
ifitm  ilium  cultum  baud  satis  Jorsan  intcllexit  f  /  It  is  indeed 
a  little  strange,  th?.t  if  the  notion  and  belief  of  one  only  supreme 
God  universally  obtained  among  the  Gentiles,  none  but  the 
Hebrews  should  have  made  the  acknowledgement  of  the  One 
supreme  God,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  universe,  the  funda- 
mental article  of  their  religion  :  and  that  in  the  laws  of  other 
states,  particularly  among  the  learned  and  polite  nations  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  polytheism  was  established,  and  the  pub- 
lic worship  was  directed  to  be  offered  to  a  multiplicity  of  dei- 
ties. Many  of  the  heathens,  by  his  own  acknowledgement, 
thought  that  the  God  they  were  to  worship  should  be  visible, 
and  looked  upon  it  to  be  incongruous,  that  he  who  demanded 
worship  from  all  should  hide  himself  from  his  worshippers  £• 
And  though  it  was  a  notion  which  generally  obtained  among 
them,  that  some  kind  of  external  worship  was  necessary  to 
be  rendered  to  their  deities,  yet  as  to  the  manner  of  their  wor- 
ship he  doth  not  deny  that  some  of  the  heathen  rites  were 

*  Ibid,  p,  25.  310.         f  De  Rclig.  Gentil,  p,  293,         J  Ibid.  p.  26. 
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ridiculous,  others  absurd  and  even  impious.  To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  some  of  their  wisest  men  acknowledged, 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  manner  in  which  God 
is  to  be  worshipped,  except  he  himself,  or  some  person  sent  by 
him,  should  please  to  reveal  it.  There  is  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  Plato's  second  Alcibiad^  which  hath  been  often  quoted. 
Socrates,  meeting  Alcibiades,  who  was  going  to  the  temple  to 
pray,  proves  to  him  that  he  knew  not  how  to  perform  that  du- 
ty aright,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to  do  it ; 
but  that  he  should  wait  for  a  divine  instructor  to  teach  him 
how  to  behave  both  towards  the  gods  and  men  ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  that  God  should  scatter  the  darkness  which  cov- 
ered his  soul,  that  he  might  be  put  in  a  condition  to  discern 
good  and  evil.  To  the  same  purpose,  lamblichus,  in  Vita  Pj- 
thag.  c.  28.  speaking  of  the  principles  of  divine  worship, 
saith,  "  It  is  manifest  that  those  things  are  to  be  done  which 
"  are  pleasing  to  Godj  but  what  they  are  it  is  not  easy  to 
"  know,  except  a  man  were  taught  them  by  God  himself,  or 
'*  by  some  person  that  had  received  them  from  God,  or  obtain- 
*'  ed  the  knowledge  of  them  by  some  divine  means." 

The  third  article  mentioned  by  his  Lordship  as  universally 
agreed  on,  is,  that  piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of 
God's  worship.  But  not  to  urge  that  the  proof  he  brings  of 
an  universal  agreement  in  this  principle  seems  to  be  very  de- 
fective, this  article  would  be  of  no  great  use,  except  men  were 
also  generally  agreed  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  true  piety 
and  virtue.  And  it  can  scarce  be  reasonably  denied,  that  a  re- 
velation from  God,  pointing  out  our  way  to  us,  and  containing 
a  clear  signification  of  the  divine  will  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  duty  required  of  us,  would  be  of  great  use. 
Lord  Herbert  himself,  after  having  mentioned  some  virtues 
which  were  honoured  among  the  pagans,  acknowledged,  that 
besides  these  there  were  many  other  things  looked  upon  to  be 
necessary  to  true  piety,  especially  those  things  which  shewed 
8  devout  or  grateful  temper  towards  the  gods,  and  the  obser- 
vance of  the  public  rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion  •*  ;  which 
is  in  ot!:er  words  to  say,  that  the  joining  in  superstitious  and 
idolatrous  worship  (for  such  the  established  public  worship 

*  Be  Relig.  Gentil.  p.  250. 
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was)  made  up  a  necessary  part  of  the  heathen  piety  and  virtue, 
and  was  counted  a  principal  ingredient  in  a  goad  man's  charac- 
ter. 

As  to  the  fourth  article,  that  men  must  repent  of  their  sins, 
and  that  if  they  do  so  God  will  pardon  them,  it  might  easily  be 
shewn  that  the  Gentiles  were  far  from  being  agreed  what  are  to 
be  accounted  sins  ;  since  some  sins  and  vices  of  a  very  enormous 
kind  were  not  only  practised  and  pleaded  for  by  some  of  their 
philosophers,  but  permitted  and  countenanced  by  the  publiclaws, 
nor  were  they  agreed  what  is  included  in  a  true  repentance. — * 
His  Lordship  himself  acknowledgeth,  that  the  ancients  seldom 
used  the  word  repentance  in  the  sense  in  which  we  take  it  *;  and 
that  they  did  not  look  upon  it  to  be  an  atonement  for  all  crimes, 
but  for  those  of  a  less  heinous  nature  ;  and  that  they  generally 
looked  upon  other  things  to  be  also  necessary,  and  laid  the  prin- 
cipal stress  upon  lustrations,  and  the  rites  of  their  religion,  for 
purifying  and  absolving  them  from  guilt.  And  any  one  who 
duly  Considers,  that  the  dispensing  of  pardon  is  an  aft  of  the 
divine  prerogative,  the  exercise  of  which  depends  upon  what 
seemeth  most  fit  to  his  supreme  governing  wisdom,  cannot  but 
be  sensible  that  it  must  needs  be  a  great  advantage  to  be  assured 
by  an  express  revelation  from  God,  upon  what  terms  th«  par- 
don of  sin  is  to  be  obtained,  and  how  far  it  is  to  extend. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  article  about  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  which  he  represented!  to  be,  as  it  really  is,  of  vast 
importance,  though  he  sometimes  expresseth  himself  as  if  the 
heathens  were  generally  agreed,  that  good  men  would  be  re  ward- 
ed with  eternal  life  ;  at  other  trnes  he  intimates  that  they  only 
agreed  in  this,  that  there  would  be  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  state  ;  and  sometimes,  that  they  held  this  Only, 
that  there  would  be  rewards  for  good  men,  and  punishments 
for  bad  men,  either  in  this  life  or  after  it.  And  he  himself 
frequently  owns  in  his  book  de  Ferttat'e,  that  what  kind  of  re- 
wards shall  be  conferred,  or  punishments  inflicted,  cannot  be 
certainly  known  from  the  light  of  natural  reason  f . 

But  we  need  not  insist  farther  on  these  things.  His  Lord- 
ship himself  fairly  gra'nteth,  that  the  knowledge  the  Gentile's 
had  of  Dae  Supreme  God  was  lame  and  imperfect ;  which  he 

*  Ibid,  p.  268.  f  DC  Veritate.  p.  57,  &  alibi. 
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attributes  to  the  sloth  orcunning  of  the  Priests,  who  neglect- 
ed to  instruct  the  people,  or  instructed  them  wrong  ;  and  that 
from  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that,  the  rays  of  the  divine  light 
being  intercepted,  a  wonderful  darkness  overspread  the  minds 
of  the  vulgar.  "  Unde  ctiam  factum,  ut  raaiis  divine  luminis 
"  interceptis,  mlra  caligo  vp/gi  animis  obducta  esset  *."  And 
he  observes,  that  by  what  was  added  by  the  priests,  poets,  and 
philosophers,  the  whole  fabric  of  truth  was  in  danger  of  falling 
to  the  ground.  Tola  inclinata  in  casumque  prona  nutavit 
wr  it  ati s  fabric  a  f.  And  at  the  close  of  this  book  de  Relig. 
GentiL  he  owns,  that  at  length  the  purer  parts  of  divine  wor- 
ship being  neglected,  the  whole  of  religion  sunk  by  degrees  in- 
to superstition :  and  that  those  five  articles  were  almost  over- 
whelmed with  a  heavy  load  of  errors,  so  as  to  be  perceived  on- 
ly by  the  wiseV  sort  of  men,  a  perspicacioribus  viris,  i.  e.  by 
those  who  had  a  penetration  above  the  vulgar  J. 

Now  this  being  a  true  representation  of  the  case  as  it  stood 
in  fact,  whatever  it  was  owing  to,  it  can  scarce  be  reasonably 
denied,  that  if  God  should,  in  compassion  to  the  corrupt  and 
ignorant  state  of  mankind,  grant  an  express  revelation  of  his 
will,  to  clear  and  restore  those  great  principles  which  had  been 
so  much  obscured  and  perverted,  to  recover  men  to  the  right 
knowledge  and  worship  of  God,  and  to  explain  and  enforce  the 
main  important  parts  of  their  duty,  this  would  be  of  signal  be- 
nefit to  the  world,  and  a  remarkable  proof  and  effect  of  his 
great  goodness.  His  Lordship  indeed,  in  several  parts  of  his 
Works  throws  out  hints  and  suspicions  as  if  either  such  a  reve- 
lati.pn  from  God  could  not  be  given,  or  at  least  that  there  can 
be  no  way  of  knowing,  or  being  assured,  that  such  a  revelation 
has  been  really  given ;  but  he  no  where  offers  any  proof  of  it. 
The  general  invectives  he  so  frequently  makes  against  priests, 
oracles,  impostures,  prove  nothing ;  except  it  be  allowed  to  be 
a  reasonable  principle,  that  because  there  have  been  f  .Ise  pre- 
tenders to  revelation,  therefore  there  never  was,  nor  can  be  a 
true  one  ;  a  way  of  talking  and  reasoning  this,  that  might  pass 
among  the  inferior  tribe  of  deistical  writers,  but  which  is  ab- 
so'Utely  unworthy  of  his  Lordship's  sense  and  learning. 
Whereas  it  may  rather  be  gathered  from  it,  that  mankind  i$ 

*  De  Relig  Gent.  p.  225.        f  Ibid.  p.  283.         j  Ibid.  p.  310, 
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all  ages  have  been  generally  persuaded,  that  it  was  both  possi- 
ble for  God  to  grant  an  extraordinary  revelation  of  his  will, 
and  that,  if  he  did,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage.  Impostors 
have  built  upon  this  principle  ;  but  this  doth  not  shew  the 
principle  itself  to  be  false,  which  hath  as  good  a  title  to  pass 
for  a  common  notion,  as  some  of  the  five  articles  which  he  re- 
presenteth  to  be  so  clear  and  universally  acknowledged.  The 
only  reasonable  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  many 
impostures  and  false  revelations  which  have  been  put  upon 
mankind  is,  not  that  all  pretences  to  revelation  are  false  and 
vain,  but  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  distinguish  the 
false  from  the  true,  and  impartially  to  consider  and  examine 
the  proofs  that  are  brought,  and  not  to  receive  any  revelation 
without  sufficient  credentials  of  its  divine  authority.  But  it 
would  be  a  most  unreasonable  limitation  of  the  divine  power 
and  wisdom  to  affirm,  either  that  God  cannot  make  extraordi- 
nary discoveries  of  his  will  to  particular  persons,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  immediately  com- 
municated may  be  certain  that  they  came  from  God  ;  or  that 
he  cannot  commission  and  enable  such  persons  to  communicate 
to  others  what  they  have  received  from  him,  or  cannot  furnish 
them  with  such  credentials  of  their  divine  mission,  as  mav  be 
sufficient  to  convince  the  world  that  they  were  sent  of  God, 
and  to  make  it  reasonable  for  others  to  receive  the  doctrines 
and  laws  which  such  persons  deliver  in  his  name.  And  it  hath 
been  proved,  with  great  strength  and  evidence,  that  this  hath 
actually  been  the  case  with  regard  t6  the  Christian  revelation. 
There  are  other  reflections  that  might  be  made  on  Lord  Her- 
bert's system.  But  I  am  willing  to  give  you  and  myself  a 
little  respite,  and  shall  therefore  reserve  them  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  another  letter. 
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LETTER     II. 

Farther  Observations  en  Lord  Herberts  Scheme—The  Philo- 
sophers not  qualified  to  recover  Mankind  from  the  Darkness 
and  Corruption  into  which  they  were  fallen — The  Usefulness 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  to  that  purpose — Its  not  having 
he  en  universally  promulgated  in  all  Nations  and  Ages9  no 
just  Prejudice  against  it — Othsr  Objections  of  Lord  Her* 
berths  considered-— -Writers  that  have  appeared  against  him, 

SIR, 
IN  my  former  letter  an  account  was  given  of  Lord  Herbert's 

scheme  :  and  it  was  shewn,  that  taking  the  state  of  mankind 
and  of  the  Gentile  world  as  it  really  was,  according  to  his  own 
representation  of  the  case,  an  express  revelation  from  Gody 
confirmed  by  his  divine  authority,  for  clearing  and  enforcing 
those  articles  which  his  Lordship  supposeth  to  be  necessary,, 
would  be  of  great  use.  I  now  add,  that  in  fact  the  Christian 
revelation  hath  been  of  signal  advantage  to  the  world,  for  giv- 
ing men  a  clearer  knowledge  and  fuller  certainty  of  those  im- 
portant truths  than  they  had  before.  Our  noble  author  indeed 
speaks  with  admiration  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  capable 
of  instructing  men  in  a  proper  manner,  if  they  would  have  at- 
tended to  their  instructions  :  but  then  he  owns,  that  the  people 
had  little  regard  to  the  purer  doctrine  of  the  philosophers  *. 
And  indeed  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  expected,  that  they 
should  place  any  dependanceupon  their  dictates,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  regarded  only  as  the  tenets  of  their  several  schools 
in  which  the  people  had  little  concern.  They  were  not  the 
ministers  of  religion,,  nor  could  pretend  to  any  authority  that 
should  make  them  be  regarded  as  the  guides  and  instructors 
of  mankind,  or  cause  their  opinions  to  pass  for  laws.  The  most 
eminent  among  them  were  contradicted  by  others  of  great 
name  ;  many  of  them  laboured  to  make  all  things  appear 
doubtful  and  uncertain  j  and  those  of  them  that  had  the  noblest 
notions  frequently  affected  to  conceal  them,  or  were  afraid  to 
divulge  them.  Wh?.t  Alcinous  hath  observed  concerning  Pla- 

*  De  Reli'g.  Gentil.  p.  310, 
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to,  with   respect  to  the   inquiry  concerning  the   chief  good, 
might  be  applied  to  some  other  matters  of  great  importance. 
"  That   which  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  such  as   the  supreme 
•£  Good,  he  conceived  not  easy  to  be  found,  and,  if  found,  not 
-*  safe  to  be  declared  *."     His  Lordship  assureth  us,  that  the 
philosophers    were   always  displeased   with   the   superstitious 
worship  of  the  people.     But,  if  this    was  the   case,  they  seem 
to  have  been  very  improper  persons  to  reclaim  them  from  it, 
since  it  w;is  an  universal  maxim  among  them,  and  particularly 
recommended  by  one  of  the  best  of  them,  Epictetus.  that  every 
man  ought  to  worship  according  to  the  laws,  or  customs  of  his 
country  f  :   And  it  is  well  known  that  their    established   wor- 
ship was  polytheism  and  idolatry.     Varo,  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  his  Lordship,  divides  the  heathen  theology  into  three  kinds  : 
\ht  fabulous  >  which  belonged  to  the  poets:   the  physical,  which 
was  that  of  the  philosophers  ;  and  the  civil.      He  speaks  with 
disregard  of  the  two  former,  and  represents  the  last  as  that  in 
which  the  people  were  concerned,  and  which  alone  could  be  of 
real  use  to  them .   and  this  he  explaineth  to  be  that  which  was 
established  by  the  laws,  and   administered  by  the  priests,  and 
which  shewed  what  gods  they  were  publicly  to  worship,  what 
rites  they  were  to   observe,   and  what  sacrifices  it  was  proper 
for  any  man  to  offer  J. 

If  a  reformation  of  the  world  by  the  philosophers  was  not 
to  be  expected,  for  the  reasons  now  given,  his  Lordship  will 
own  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  priests,  against  whom 
he  bitterly  inveighs,  as  the  authors  of  all  superstition,  and  of  the 
great  corruption  of  religion  in  the  heathen  world.  And  as  lit- 
tle was  it  to  be  expected  from  the  lawgivers  and  great  men  of 
the  state,  who  generally  patronized  the  established  superstition, 
of  which  they  themselves  had  been  in  a  great  measure  the  au- 
thors or  promoters,  and  were  ready  to  punish  any  that  oppos- 
ed it.  And  if  there  were  any  of  them  who  were  for  reforming 
and  correcting  some  abuses  in  the  public  superstitions,  and  ex- 
ploding some  of  the  grosser  fables  that  were  received  among 
the  people,  as  his  Lordship  observes  Mutius  Scaevola  the  chief 

*  See  Alcinous's  Doctrine  of  Plato,  c.  27.  in  Stanley's  Lives  of  the  Philosc* 
phers. 

]•  Epict.  Enchind.  c.  38. 

j  De  Relig.  Gent.  p.  306,  307. 
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pontiff,  and  Varo,  were  for  doing,  he  owns  that  the  attempts 
were  vain  and  ineffectual,  because  the  errors  and  superstitions 
were  become  inveterate  *.  This  being  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  other  method  could  be  taken,  that 
would  prove  so  effectual  to  recover  mankind  from  their  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  as  the  giving  an  extraordinary  revelation, 
attended  with  sufficient  credentials,  to  instruct  men  in  the  name 
of  God,  concerning  the  nature  of  true  religion,  to  assure  them 
of  the  certainty  of  its  greaf  principles,  and  to  enforce  the  prac- 
tice  of  its  important  duties  by  the  strongest  and  most  prevail- 
ing motives. 

And  accordingly,  when  Christianity  appeared  with  the  most 
illustrious  attestations  of  a  divine  mission  and  revelation  from 
heaven,  it  effected  what  no  precepts  or  doctrines  of  the  philo- 
sophers had  been  able  to  do.  The  pagan  polytheism  and  super- 
stition fell  before  it :  and  it  hath  actually  produced  this  great  ad- 
vantage, that  the  principles  upon  which  our  author  lay eth  so  much 
stress  have  been  better  known  and  understood,  and  more  univer* 
sally  acknowledged,  than  they  were  before.  It  is  incontestable, 
that  Christians  are  more  generally  agreed  in  those  great  prin- 
ciples, than  ever  men  were  in  the  pagan  world.  They  are 
set  in  a  clearer  light,  and  men  come  to  a  greater  certainty  a- 
bout  them.  That  they  are  so  far  preserved  among  the  Maho- 
metans, was  also  originally  owing  to  the  light  of  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  revelation.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  his 
Lordship  himself  is  very  much  obliged  to  Christianity,  though 
he  doth  not  acknowledge  it,  for  the  full  persuasion  he  every- 
where expresseth  as  to  these  important  articles  ;  several  of 
which  were  denied  by  some,  and  doubted  by  others  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers. 

Though  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  a- 
mong  the  deists  who  have  an  aversion  to  these  principles,  when 
taken  in  their  just  extent,  should  be  against  Christianity,  yet 
Lord  Herbert,  who  asserteth  th-etn  to  be  of  su-ch  vast  conse- 
qitence,  ought,  one  sho-uld  think,  to  have  been  very  thankful 
to  God  for  having  enforced  them  by  an  express  and  well-attest^ 
ed  revelation,  and  given  them  a  divine  sanction.  And  if 
he  were  sincere  in  the  acknowledgment  he  sometimes  rriakest> 

*  De  Relig.  Gen.  p.  311. 
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that  the  explaining  and  enforcing  those  great  principles  is  the 
ultimate  design  of  the  holy  scripture,  to  which  all  its  doctrines, 
and  even  its  rites  and  sacraments  tend,  he  ought  certainly  to 
have  entertained  very  favourable  thoughts  of  Christianity,  of 
its  doctrines  as  well  as  precepts,  and  even  of  its  rites  and  posi- 
tive institutions. 

But  that  which  seemeth  principally  to  have  prejudiced  his 
Lordship  against  Christianity  is,  that  it  is  what  he  calleth  a 
particular  religion  ;  whereas  the  trye  religion  must  be  univer- 
sal, and  promulgated  to  all  mankind.  He  frequently  ur- 
geth,  that  nothing  less  than  such  an  universal  religion,  as  he 
pleadeth  for,  can  support  the  honour  of  God's  universal  provi- 
dence, and  the  care  he  exerciseth  towards  the  whole  human 
race  ;  which  no  particular  religion  can  do  ;  and  that  otherwise 
the  Gentiles  must  be  supposed  to  be  universally  lost  and  dam- 
ned, which  it  were  cruel  and  injurious  to  God  to  imagine.  This 
is  what  hath  been  often  urged  and  repeated  by  the  deists  since. 

To  this  it  may  be  justly  answered,  that  those  who  maintain 
the  Christian  revelation  may  think  as  honourably  as  any  others 
consistently  can,  of  the  universal  care  and  providence  of  God 
towards  mankind.  No  where  is  this  more  clearly  asserted  than 
in  the  sacred  writings,  which  declare  God's  universal  goodness 
and  benignity  towards  the  human  race  in  strong  terms  ;  and 
that  he  hath  been  continually  doing  them  good,  and  hath  never 
left  himself  without  witness  among  them.  We  must  not  in- 
deed carry  this  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  all  men  have  an  actual 
knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  religion,  and  of  their  duty, 
because  we  may  imagine  that  the  universal  care  of  providence 
towards  mankind  requireth  that  it  should  be  so  ;  which  seems 
to  be  the  course  of  his  Lordship's  reasoning  ;  for  this  is  con- 
trary to  evident  and  undeniable  fact  and  experience.  But  we 
acknowledge  that  God  hath  given  to  all  men  the  principle  of 
reason,  together  with  a  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
would  be  of  great  use  to  assist  them  in  the  knowledge  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  direct  them  in  the  practice  of  their  duty,  if  duly 
cultivated  and  improved  to  the  utmost  that  it  is  naturally  capa- 
ble of.  But  besides  this,  Christians  generally  maintain,  and 
the  holy  scriptures  leid  us  to  think,  that  God  hath  from  time. 
to  time  made  extraordinary  discoveries  of  his  will  to  mankind  j 
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that  some  such  discoveries  were  made  to  the  first  ancestors  of 
the  human  race,  who  were  bound  by  all  obligations  to  transmit 
them  to  their  posterity;  that  therefore  there  was  an  original 
universal  religion,  embraced  by  the  first  parents  of  mankind, 
and  transmitted  from  them  to  their  descendants  ;  that  accord- 
ingly some  of  the  most  eminent  ancient  philosophers  ascribed 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  some  of  the  great  principles  insisted 
upon  by  this  noble  author,  to  a  tradition  derived  from  the  most 
early  ages,  though  his  Lordship  never  maketh  the  least  mention 
of  tradition,  as  one  source  of  that  knowledge  and  belief  of  these 
things,  which  obtaineth  among  the  nations  ;  that  this  religion, 
which  was  both  originally  derived  from  revelation,  and  agree- 
able to  nature  and  reason,  was  gradually  obscured,  and  became 
greatly  corrupted,  though  still  some  remarkable  traces  and  ves- 
tiges of  it  remained  among  the  Gentiles  ;  that  God  was  plea- 
sed,  in  his  wise  and  good  providence,  to  interpose  by  various 
methods,  and  by  raising  up  excellent  persons  from  time  to  time, 
to  keep  those  remains  of  the  ancient  religion  from  beii-g  totally 
extinguished  ;  that  at  last  he  was  graciously  pleased  to  send  his 
Son  into  the  world,  a  person  of  divine  dignity  and  glory,  to  re- 
cover men  to  his  true  knowledge  and  pure  worship,  to  direct 
and  assist  them  in  the  practice  of  their  duty,  to  shew  them  the 
true  means  of  their  reconciliation  and  acceptance  with  God,  and 
to  bring  life  and  immortality  into  the  most  clear  and  open  light ; 
that  this  revelation  was  attended  with  the  most  illustrious  attes- 
tations, and  made  a  wonderful  progress  through  a  considerable 
pait  of  the  known  world,  and  would  have  spread  still  farther, 
if  it  had  met  with  such  a  reception  as  the  excellency  and  import- 
ance of  it  well  deserved  ;  and  finally,  that  as  to  those  to  whom 
it  was  actually  communicated,  God  will  deal  with  them  in  a 
just,  a  wise,  and  equitable  way,  and  will  make  all  proper  al- 
lowances for  any  want  of  the  advantages  which  others  enjoy. 
The  asserters  of  the  Christian  revelation  are  under  no  obliga- 
tions to  limit  God's  universal  benevolence.  They  leave  those 
that  are  destitute  of  this  revelation  to  God's  infinite  mercy  ; 
and  can  think  more  favourably  of  their  case,  than  those  consist- 
ently can  do,  who  will  not  allow  that  they  were  under  any 
great  darkness,  and  suppose  .them  to  have  acted  in  manifest  op- 
position to  the  most  clear  universal  light. 
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The  objection  arising  against   the   Christian  revelation,  for 
want  of  its  being  universally  known  and  promulgated,  hath  been 
often  considered  and  obviated,  nor  is  this  a  proper  place  to  enter 
upon  a  large  and  particular  discussion  of  it.     At  present  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,    that    the  objection   proceeds,  upon  a 
wrong  foundation,  viz.  that  the  universal  goodness  and  benig- 
nity of  the  common  Parent  of  the  universe  require  that  he  should 
communicate  his  benefits  to  all  his  creatures  alike,  and  in  equal 
degrees.      It  is  evident,  in  fact,  that   in  the  distribution  of  his 
benefits  God  acteth  as  a  free  and  sovereign  benefactor,  dispens- 
ing them  in  very  various  degrees,  always  undoubtedly  for  wise 
reasons,  but   those  reasons  often  not  known  to  us.     It  cannot 
reasonably  be  denied,  that  he  hath  made  some  whole  classes  cf 
beings  vastly  superior  toothers  in  valtible  gifts,  and  endowments, 
and  capacities  for  happiness  :  and  some  individuals  of  the  same 
class  of  beings  are  favoured  with  much  greater  advantages  than 
others.      And,  if  we  look  particularly  into  God's  dealings  with 
the  human  race,  we  may  observe  a  very   remarkable  variety. 
Some  are  from  the  beginning  endued  with  much  greater  natural 
abilities  and   more  excellent   dispositions,   and  are  placed  in  a 
more   favourable  situation  and  happier  circumstances.     Some 
whole  nations  are  eminently  distinguished  from  others,  not  only 
with  respect  to  many  other  advantages  of  human  life,  but  with 
respect  to  the  means  of  moral  improvement,  and  are  furnished 
with  more  excellent  helps,  for  making  a  progress  in  wisdom  and 
virtue,  and  consequently  in  true  happiness.     All  these  differ- 
ences  between   persons    and  nations  are  under  the  direction  of 
divine  providence,  as  all  must  own  that  acknowledge  a  providence, 
ns  his  Lordship  professeth   to  do.     And  those  that  are  distin- 
guished from  others  by  superior  advantages,  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful to  God  for  those  advantages,  and  to  ascribe  them  to  his  good- 
ness, and  not  deny  that  God  hath  given  them  those  advantages., 
because  there  are  others  that  have  them  not,  or  not  in  an  equal 
degree.      Since  therefore  the  distinguishing  some  persons  ancl 
nations  with  valuable  advantages  above  others  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  universal  benignity  of  the  great  Parent  of  mankind 
(for  if  it  were,  he   would  not  do   it),  it  can  never  be  proved, 
that  he  may  not  grant  a  revelation  to  any  part  of  mankind,  ex- 
cept at  the  same  time  it  be  granted  equally  to  the  whole  world. 
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Indeed,  if  all  men  every  where  were  required  actually  to  believe 
that  revelation,  and  were  to  be  condemned  for  not  believing  it, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  it  universally  promulgated  :  but 
since  the  actual  belief  of  it  is  required  of  those  only  to  whom 
it  is  actually  published,  and  they  to  whom  it  is  not  made  known 
are  not  put  into  a  worse  condition  than  if  there  had  been  no 
such  revelation  granted  at  all,  no  argument  can  be  brought  to 
shew  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  wisdom  or  good- 
ness, to  grant  such  a  revelation  to  some  part  of  mankind,  though 
it  be  not  actually  promulgated  to  the  whole  human  race  :  es- 
pecially if,  in  its  own  nature  and  original  intention,  it  was  fitted 
and  designed  to  be  of  universal  extent :  which  is  the  case  of 
the  Christian  revelation  Those  therefore  who  are  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  if,  ought  to  be 
very  thankful  to  God  on  that  account,  and  not  refuse  or  reject 
their  own  advantages  and  privileges,  because  all  others  are  not 
partakers  of  them  as  well  as  they.  This  would  be  a  most  ab- 
surd and  irrational  conduct. 

I  shall  only  further  observe,  that  this  author  seems  fre- 
quently to  make  it  a  great  objection  against  what  he  calls  par- 
ticular religion,  that  it  insisteth  upon  other  things  as  necessary, 
besides  the  religion  of  nature,  as  contained  in  these  five  articles. 
Religion,  according  to  him,  is  notitiarum  communium  symbo- 
lum*)  a  creed  containing  common  notions,  or  truths  :  and  these 
common  notices  he  reduceth  to  the  five  above-mentioned.  But 
will  any  man  undertake  to  prove,  that  God  cannot  reveal  any 
truths  to  mankind,  but  precisely  these  five  articles,  or  that  all 
useful  religious  knowledge  is  wholly  absorpt  in  them  ?  May 
there  not  be  truths  which,  though  not  precisely  the  same  with 
those  articles,  may  be  of  great  use  for  clearing  and  confirming 
them,  for  instructing  men  in  the  fuller  knowledge  of  God,  and 
of  his  will,  and  of  the  methods  of  his  grace  towards  us,  or  foi* 
directing  us  in  our  duty,  and  animating  us  to  the  practice  of  it  ? 
And  must  all  these  be  discarded  at  once,  as  of  no  use  in  reli- 
gion, because  they  are  distinct  from  the  articles  so  often  refer- 
red to  ?  Or  must  a  well-attested  revelation  be  rejected,  be- 
cause it  containeth  some  things  of  this  kind  ?  Our  noble  author 
himself,  though  he  supposes  these  articles  to  be  absolutely  ne- 

*  Pe  Vent.  p.  55,  22!. 
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cessary,  seems  not  to  bj  quite  sure  that  they  are  sufficient ; 
for  he  observes,  that  God's  judgments  and  proceedings  are 
not  fully  known  to  any  man  :  and  therefore  he  will  not  take 
upon  him  positively  to  pronounce,  that  these  articles  are  suffi- 
cient, £j>uarn  ob  caitsam  ncque  eos  sufficere  protinus  dixerim  *. 
But  if  they  should  be  supposed  to  comprehend  all  that  is  re- 
quired from  the  heathens,  who  never  had  the  light  of  the 
.Christian  revelation,  it  doth  not  follow  that  they  are  aho  alone 
sufficient  for  those  to  whom  this  revelation,  is  made  known  : 
ibr  supposing  God  to  give  an  extraordinary  revelation  of  his 
will  for  restoring  religion  when  greatly  corrupted,  and  clearly 
directing  men  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  helping  forward 
their  improvement  in  divine  knowledge,  and  in  a  holy  and  vir- 
tuous practice,  as  it  would  be  a  signal  advantage  to  those  to 
whom  such  a  revelation  is  given,  so  it  must  necessarily  lay 
them  under  additional  obligations.  Some  things  would,  in 
consequence  of  it,  be  necessary  to  be  believed  aud  done,  by 
those  to  whom  this  revelation  is  made  known,  which  they 
were  not  so  expressly  obliged  to  believe  and  practise  before  : 
and  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  to  complain  against  that  reve- 
lation on  this  account,  or  accuse  it  of  falsehood,  and  to  choose 
rather  to  be  without  the  signal  advantage  of  such  a  revelation, 
and  its  glorious  benefits,  privileges,  and  hopes,  than  to  be  ob- 
liged to  receive  the  discoveries  it  brings,  and  to  practise  the 
duties  which  result  from  them. 

One  of  the  first~English  writers  that  published  animadver- 
sions on  Lord  Herbert's  scheme  (for  I  shall  not  take  notice  of 
what  some  learned  foreigners  have  done  this  way)  was  Mr 
Richard  Baxter,  in  a  book  published  in  1671,  which  he  calls 
More  Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion,  and  no  reason  against 
it :  and  which  he  designed  as  an  appendix  to  his  excellent  trea- 
tise of  the  reasons  of  the  Christian  religion.  One  part  of  this 
book  contains,  "  Animadversions  on  a  Tractate  de  T^critare, 
"  written  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  Edward  Herbert,  Ba- 
"  ron  of  Cherbury."  This  writer  makes  judicious  reflections 
on  several  passages  in  that  book,  but  takes  no  notice  of  his 
Tract  de  Religione  Laiciy  nor  of  that  learned  \voii<.de  Religion-* 
Gentilium,  which  probably  he  had  not  seen.  The  celeb  ra^7 

*  De  Relig.  Gentil.  p.  29'" 
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Mr  Locke,  in  his  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,  hath  some 
observations  on  Lord  Herbert's  five  articles,  to  shew,  that, 
however  reasonable  they  may  appear  to  be,  they  csnnot  be 
justly  accounted  common  notices  in  the  sense  in  which  tha: 
Lord  represents  them  ;  vz'ss.  as  clearly  inscribed  by  the  hand 
of  God  in  the  minds  of  all  men*.  And  in  his  Reasonableness 
of  Christianity  as  delivered  in  tie  Script:ircs,\it  hath,  without 
formally  mentioning  Lord  Herbert,  furnished  a  proper  antidote 
against  his  scheme,  by  shewing,  with  great  clearness  and  force, 
the  usefulness  of  divine  revelation,  for  setting  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  important  duties  of  religion 
and  morality  in  a  strong  and  convincing  light,  and  enforcing 
them  with  the  most  powerful  motives  ;  and  that  the  mere  na- 
tural unassisted  light  of  reason  was,  as  things  were  circum- 
stanced, insufficient  and  ineffectual  for  that  purpose  f .  This 
matter  is  also  fully  and  distinctly  treated  in  Dr  \V hi tby's  learn- 
ed work,  in  titled,  The  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  by  Reason  of  the  Corruption  of  the  Principles 
of  natural  Religion  among  Jews  and  Heathens.  London,  Svo. 
1705. 

The  only  author  among  us,  that  I  know,  who  hath  former- 
ly considered  the  whole  of  Lord  Herbert's  scheme,  and  under- 
taken a  direct  answer  to  his  writings,  is  the  Rev.  MrHalybur- 
ton,  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  St  Andrew?,  in 
a  book  which  was  published  after  the  author's  death,  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1714,  4  to.  intitled,  Natural  Religion  insufficient, 

and  Revealed  necessary  to  Man's  Happiness <*  in  which, 

"  particularly,  the  writings  of  the  learned  Lord  Herbert,  the 
"  great  patron  of  deism  ;  to  wit,  his  books  de  Veritate,  de  Re- 
*'  ligione  GentMium,  and  his  Religio  Laicit  in  so  far  as  they  as- 
"  sert  nature's  light  able  to  conduct  us  to  future  blessedness, 
'*  are  considered,  and  fully  answered."  In  this  elaborate  per- 
formance he  sets  himself  largely  and  distinctly  to  shew  that  the 
light  of  nature  is  greatly  defective,  even  with  respect  to  the 
discoveries  of  a  Deity,  and  the  worship  that  is  to  be  rendered 
to  him  ;  with  respect  to  the  inquiry  concerning  man's  true  hap- 
piness ;  with  respect  to  the  rule  of  duty,  arid  the  motives  for 

*  Eflay  on  Human  Undemanding,  l,Ook  i.  r.  3,  f.  15,  16,  17,  18,  19. 
f  See  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  574,  &  fcq.  4th  edit, 
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enforcing  obedience  :  that  it  is  unable  certainly  to  discover  the 
means  of  obtaining  pardon  of  sin  ;  or  to  eradicate  inclinations 
to  sin,  and  subdue  its  power.  And,  lastly,  he  argues  its  insuf- 
ficiency, from  a  general  view  of  the  experience  of  the  world. 
He  afterwards  proceeds  distinctly  to  Consider  the  five  articles 
to  which  the  Lord  Herbert  reduces  his  catholic  religion.  He 
answers  the  proofs  his  Lordship  has  brought  to  shew  that  these 
articles  did  universally  obtain  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  offers  se- 
veral proofs  to  shew  that  they  did  not  so  obtain.  And  he  en- 
deavours distinctly  to  answer  the  principal  arguments  and  pleas 
urged  by  Lord  Herbert ;  and,  after  him,  by  Mr  Blount,  for 
the  sufficiency  of  natural  religion.  Whosoever  carefully  ex- 
amines what  this  learned  and  pious  author  has  offered  on  these- 
several  heads  will  find  many  excellent  things  ;  though  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  notions  in  some  points  hath  prejudiced  some  per- 
sons against  his  work,  and  hindered  them  from  regarding  and 
considering  it  so  much  as  it  deserves. 

I  shall  here  conclude  my  account  of  Lord  Herbert,  in  which 
I  have  been  the  more  particular,  because  as  he  was  one  of  the 
first,  so  he  was  confessedly  one  of  the  greatest  writers  that  have 
appeared  among  us  in  the  deistical  cause. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A  remarkable  Incident  relating  to  Lord  Herbert  considered. 

SIR, 

AFTER  I  had  finished  the  two  foregoing  letters,  I  saw  a 
large  anonymous  letter,  which  was  sent  to  you,  and  by  you 
communicated  to  me,  relating  to  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 
This  letter  deserves  particular  notice  ;  and  what  I  have  to  ob- 
serve upon  it  may  be  properly  inserted  here,  immediately  after 
the  observations  which  have  been  made  upon  that  noble  writer 
in  the  preceding  letters.  I  readily  agree  with  this  gentleman 
in  acknowledging,  what,  as  he  observes,  Mr  Baxter  owns  in 
his  animadversions  on  Lord  Herbert's  tract  de  Veritate,  that 
there  are  excellent  things  in  that  book,  and  that  many  of  the 
rules  there  proposed  may  be  of  great  use.  But  I  had.no  oc- 
C%sioa  to  take  particular,  notice  of  them,  as  I  proposed  only  to 
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make  some  general  observations  on  his  Lorcjship's  scheme,  as 
far  as  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  concerned.  I  hope  the  writer 
of  that  letter,  who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  a  friend 
to  Christianity,  as  well  as  a  great  admirer  of  Lord  Herbert, 
will  find,  on  perusing  the  foregoing  reflections,  that  I  have  done 
his  Lordship  justice,  and  not  pushed  the  charge  against  him 
farther  than  there  is  just  ground  for  it.  What  I  have  there 
said  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  what  this  ingenious  gentleman 
has  observed  in  this  letter  ;  where,  after  having  said  that  Lord 
Herbert  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  starter  of 
deism  in  the  last  century,  he  adds,  "  Supposing  the  charge  to 
"  be  true,  as  I  greatly  suspect  it  is,  yet  I  am  convinced  upon 
"  several  good  reasons,  that  he  was  nevertheless  a  deist  of  more 
"  honour,  and  of  greater  candour  and  decency,  as  he  was  of  far 
"  greater  parts  and  learning,  than  many  that  have  appeared  un= 
"  der  that  denomination  since. V  He  subjoins,  "  Had  he  lived 
"  in  these  days,  wherein  the  subject,  then  new,  has  been  tho- 
**  roughly  canvassed,  and  no  stone  left  unturned  to  find  out 
"  the  truth,  and  bring  it  into  fair  light,  I  own  I  have  charity 
"  enough  to  suppose,  and  almost  to  believe,  that  Lord  Herbert 
"  would  either  have  been  an  advocate  for  revelation,  or  at  least 
"  have  forborne  opposing  it." 

This  gentleman  takes  notice  of  a  manuscript  which  he  had 
lately  seen,  containing  the  life  of  the  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
drawn  up  from  memorials  penned  by  himself,  and  which  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  distinction  whom  he  does 
not  name.  He  mentions  that  Lord's  good  conduct  when  he  was 
ambassador  at  Paris,  and  some  other  things  that  do  not  come 
within  the  compass  of  my  design,  which  is  not  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  authors  I  mention,  but 
only  to  consider  their  writings,  and  these  no  farther  than  they 
relate  to  the  controversy  between  the  Christians  and  the  deists. 
But  there  is  one  thing  in  that  manuscript  life  of  Lord  Herbert, 
which  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter  calls  a  surprising  in- 
detent,  and  which  is  indeed  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  cannot  pass 
it  by  without  a  particular  notice. 

After  having  observed  that  Lord  Herbert's  tract  de  Veritate 
was  his  favourite  work,  he  produceth  a  large  extract  relating 
to  it,  in  that  Lord's  own  words,  signifying,  that  though  it 
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had  been  approved  by  some  very  learned  men  to  whom  he  had 
shewn  it,  among  whom  he  mentions  Grotius,  yet  as  the  frame 
of  his  whole  book  was  so  different  from  what  had  been  writ- 
ten heretofore  on  this  subject,  and  he  apprehended  he  should 
meet  with  much  opposition,  he  did  consider,  whether  it  were 
not  better  for  him  for  a  while  to  suppress  it.  And  then  his 
Lordship  proceeds  thus : 

"  Being  thus  doubtful,  in  my  chamber,  one  fair  day  in  the 
"  summer,  my  casement  being  open  towards  the  south,  the  sun 
"  shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  I  took  my  b.ook  de  Veri- 
"  tate  in  my  hands,  and,  kneeling  on  my  knees,  devou,tly  said 
"  these  words :  0  thou  eternal  God,  Author  of  this  light  which 
"  now  shines  upon  tnet  and  giver  of  all  inward  illuminations  ; 
"  I  do  beseech  thce,  of  thine  infinite  goodness,  to  pardon  a  great- 
"  er  request  than  a  sinner  ought  tv  make  :  I  am  not  satisfied 
"  enough,  whether  1  shall  publish  this  book  :  if  it  be  for  thy 
"  glory,  1  beseech  thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven  ;  if  not, 
"  /  shall  suppress  it.  I  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words, 
"  but  a  loud,  though  yet  gentle  noise,  came  forth  from  the 
"  heavens  (for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth)  ;  which  did  so 
"  cheer  and  comfort  me,  that  I  took  my  petition  as  granted, 
"  and  thit  I  had  the  sign  I  demanded  ;  whereupon  also  I  re- 
"  solved  to  print  my  book.  This,  how  strange  soever  it  may 
"  seem,  I  protest  before  the  eternal  God,  is  true  :  neither  am 
"  I  any  way  superstitiousjy  deceived  herein  ;  since  I  did  not 
"  only  clearly  hear  the  noise,  but  in  the  serenest  sky  that  ever 
"  I  saw,  being  without  all  cloud,  did,  to  my  thinking,  see  the 
"  place  from  whence  it  came." 

The  ingenious  writer  of  the  letter  says,  he  will  make  no  re- 
marks on  this  incident,  but  sends  it  as  he  finds  it ;  but  he 
makes  no  doubt,  that  some  observations  upon  this  and  other 
things  in  that  life  would  be  acceptable  to  the  friends  of  reli- 
gion. 

I  shall  mention  some  reflections  that  have  occurred  to  me  up- 
on this  occasion. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  his  Lordship's  sincerity  in  this  account. 
The  serious  air  with  which  he  relates  it,  and  the  solemn  pro- 
testation he  makes,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  will 
not  suffer  us  to  question  the  truth  of  what  he  relates  j  viz. 
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that  he  both  made  that  address  to  God  which  he  mentions,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was  persuaded  that  he  heard 
the  noise  he  takes  notice  of,  and  which  he  took  to  come  from 
heaven,  and  regarded  as  a  mark  of  God's  approbation  of  the 
request  he  had  made  :  and  accordingly  this  great  man  was  de- 
termined by  it  to  publish  this  book.  He  seems  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  kind  of  imprimatur  given  to  it  from  heaven,  and 
as  signifying  the  divine  approbation  of  the  book  itself,  and  of 
what  was  contained  in  it. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  any  writer,  zealous  for  Chris- 
tianity, had  given  such  an  account  of  himself,  as  praying  for, 
and  expecting  a  sign  from  heaven  to  determine  his  doubt,  whe- 
ther he  should  publish  a  book  he  had  composed  in  favour  of 
the  Christian  cause  ;  and  upon  hearing  a  noise,  which  he  took 
to  be  from  heaven,  had  looked  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  the  divine 
approbation,  and  as  a  call  to  publish  that  book  ;  it  would  have 
passed  for  a  high  fit  of  enthusiasm,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
subjected  the  author  to  much  ridicule  among  the  gentlemen 
that  oppose  revealed  religion.  What  judgment  they  will  pass 
upon  it  in  Lord  Herbert's  case  I  do  not  know  ;  but  considering 
the  great  partiality  they  have  often  shewn  in  their  own  favour 
and  against  Christianity,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  some  of  them 
may  be  apt  to  interpret  this  incident  as  giving  a  divine  sanc- 
tion to  a  book,  which  contains  indeed  "several  important  truths, 
but  withal  hath  some  principles  which  are  unfavourable  to  the 
Christian  religion  ;  or  at  least,  they  may  be  willing  to  have  it 
believed  that  this  is  as  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  the  signs 
and  attestations  said  to  be  given  from  heaven  to  the  first  preach- 
ers and  publishers  of  the  gospel  revelation. 

There  are  some  things  observable  in  Lord  Herbert's  solemn 
address  to  God,  which,  I  think,  are  highly  commendable,  and 
would  incline  one  to  think  very  favourably  of  his  Lordship's 
intentions.  He  discovered!  in  it  a  great  veneration  for  the 
Deity,  and  a  deep  sense  of  his  dependence  upon  him  as  the  au- 
thor of  light,  and  the  giver  of  all  inward  illuminations.  This 
is  agreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  all 
ages  ;  but  yet  I  think  it  may  be  justly  doubted,  whether  an 
address  of  such  a  particular  kind  as  that  made  by  his  Lordship 
was  proper  or  regular.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  that  we  are 
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well  founded  to  apply  for,  or  to  expect  an  extraordinary  sign 
from  heaven,  for  determining  doubts  concerning  the  expediency 
of  publishing  a  book.     Methinks,  if  a  man  hath  used  his  best 
endeavours  to  find  out  truth,  and  (which  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  neglected^)  hath  humbly  applied  to  God  to  assist  and  direct 
him  in  his  inquiries  ,  if  he  hath  the  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
science to  the  uprightness  of  his  own  intentions,  and  that  he  is 
not  actuated  by  pride  and  vain  glory,  by  an  affectation  of  sin- 
gularity, or  any  worldly  sinister  ends  and  views  ;  and  if  he  is 
satisfied,  upon  the  most  diligent  and  impartial  examination,  that 
what  he  hath  advanced  is  both  true  and  of  great  importance  to 
mankind,  and  is  only  afraid  of  the  opposition  it  may  meet  with  ; 
I  think,  in  such  a  case,  especially  if  he  hath  also  the  advice  of 
good  and  judicious  friends  concerning   it,   he  hath   sufficient 
grounds  to  proceed  upon,  and  doth  not  need  a  particular  sign 
from  heaven  to  determine  him.     This  seems  to  be  a  putting  it 
on  a  wrong  foot,  since  God  hath  not  in  his  word  given  us  any 
ground  to  expect  that  he  will  answer  such  a  request ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  expect  it  from  the  nature  of  the  thing.   His 
Lordship  himself  seems  to  have  suspected  that  such  an  address 
and  expectation  was  not  regular,  when  he  begs  of  God  to  par- 
don it,  as  being  a  greater  request  than  a  sinner   ought  to  make. 
I  believe  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  sudden  impressions,  or 
supposed  signs  from  heaven,  like  that  upon  which  Lord  Her- 
bert seemeth  to  lay  so  great  a  stress,   are  very  equivocal,   and 
not  much  to  be  depended  upon  for  information  in  truth,  or  di- 
rection in  duty  :   They  may  lay  persons  open   to   mistake   and 
delusion.     It  cannot  be  denied,   that,  in  such  cases,  men  are  in 
danger  of  being  imposed  upon  by  the  warmth  of  their  own  ima- 
ginations, especially  if  they  be  wrought  up  to  a  strong  desire 
and  expectation  of  an  extraordinary  sign  from  heaven,  in  fa- 
vour of  a  design  which  they  heartily  wish  should  succeed. 

I  think  it  is  evident,  from  his  own  account  of  it,  that  this 
was  Lord  Herbert's  case.  His  mind  was  full  of  his  book 
highly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  its  truth  and  usefulness.  He 
stems  not  to  have  been  diffident  of  the  truth  and  goodness  of 
the  book  itself,  but  only  to  have  been  in  doubt  about  the  ex- 
pediency of  its  publication  ;  and  he  took  a  very  extraordinary 
waj  to  obtain  direction  concerning  it.  Nothing  less  would 
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satisfy  him  than  a  sign  from  heaven  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  he 
was  big  with  expectation.  His  imagination  was  warmed  with 
the  hope  of  a  sign  that  should  be  a  mark  of  the  divine  appro- 
bation. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  mind  thus  prepared 
should  be  disposed  to  interpret  any  incident  that  should  happen, 
in  favour  of  its  own  prepossessions,  and  as  countenancing  the 
purpose  he  had  entertained  in  his  own  breast.  Taking  it  in 
this  view,  nothing  happened,  but  what  may  reasonably  enough 
be  accounted  for,  without  supposing  any  thing  supernatural  in 
the  case.  He  doth  not  mention  any  articulate  voice,  or  words 
spoken  to  him  as  from  heaven,  directing  him  what  to  do,  or 
signifying  an  approbation  of  his  design  :  he  only  maketh  men- 
tion of  a  noise  that  seemed  to  him  to  come  from  heaven.  He 
giveth  no  particular  account  what  kind  of  noise  it  was,  but  only 
that  it  was  loud,  and  yet  gentle,  and  that  it  came  from  heaven, 
for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth  ;  that  it  was  in  a  serene  sky, 
and  that,  to  his  thinking,  he  saw  the  place  from  whence  it  came. 
In  this  situation  of  his  mind,  any  noise  that  happened  at  that 
precise  juncture,  and  which  had  something  unusual  in  it  (and 
it  is  easy  to  suppose  several  things  of  this  kind),  might  be  apt 
to  make  an  impression  on  his  imagination.  I  shall  only  put 
one  supposition,  and  it  is  this  ;  that  at  that  time  it  might  hap- 
pen to  thunder  at  a  distance,  which  might  well  be  in  summer- 
time, though  in  that  part  of  the  sky  which  was  within  his 
view  there  was  "no  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  all  seemed  perfectly 
serene  ;  and  the  "  noise  of  thunder  heard  remote"  (to  use 
Milton's  phrase)  coming  at  that  instant  when  the  soul  was  fill- 
ed with  expectation  of  something  extraordinary,  would  un- 
doubtedly greatly  affect  him.  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  approbation  from  heaven,  which  was  what  he  sought  for  : 
and  then  no  wonder  that  it  comforted  and  cheered  him,  as  his 
Lordship  observes  it  did. 

It  is,  I  must  confess,  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  reflect,  that 
the  evidence  of  the  Christian  religion  doth  not  depend  upon 
such  equivocal  signs  as  this.  The  attestations  given  to  the 
first  preachers  and  publishers  of  the  gospel  were  of  such  a  kind, 
that,  supposing  them  to  have  really  happened,  they  could 
not  reasonably,  or  with  the  least  appearance  of  probability,  be 
ascribed  to  any  thing  but  a  divine  interposition  ;  and  therefore 
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might  justly  be  regarded  as  marks  of  the  divine  approbation  of 
the  Christian  scheme. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  cannot  help  drawing  some  kind  of  paral- 
lel in  my  own  mind,  between  this  incident  that  happened  to 
this  noble  Lord,  and  that  extraordinary  appearance  from  heaven 
which  St  Paul  gives  an  account  of ;  and  which,  with  what  fol- 
lowed upon  it,  had  such  an  effect  upon  him,  as  to  conquer  his 
obstinate  prejudices,  and  to  engage  him  to  profess  and  preacii 
that  faith  in  Christ  which  he  himself  had  zealously  persecuted 
before.  I  believe  the  warmest  advocates  for  Christianity 
would  be  ready  to  own,  that  if  that  great  apostle  had  had  no 
better  account  to  give  of  the  reasons  and  motives  of  his  con-^ 
version,  than  such  a  sign  from  heaven  as  Lord  Herbert  men- 
tions, this  would  have  been  a  very  slender  foundation  either  for 
himself  or  others  to  go  upon,  in  receiving  the  Christian  doc- 
trine as  of  divine  original.  But  the  slightest  comparison  of 
the  cases  may  let  us  see  that  there  is  a  wide  and  amazing  dif- 
ference between  them.  Lord  Herbert's  mind  was  prepossess- 
ed with  the  expectation  of  a  sign  from  heaven  :  he  sought  it, 
he  applied  to  God  for  it,  he  had  an  hope  that  something  of  this 
kind  would  happen  :  and  when  the  thing  came  which  he  took 
for  a  sign,  it  was  in  favour  of  whrat  he  no  doubt  strongly  wish- 
ed and  desired  before  :  yet  prepossesed  as  his  imagination 
was,  he  heard  no  voice  of  words,  nor  articulate  language,  sig- 
nifying to  him  the  divine  will.  But  St  Paul  was  the  farth- 
est in  the  world  from  desiring  or  expecting  a  sign  from  heaven 
in  favour  of  the  religion  of  Jesus :  on  the  contrary,  his  mind 
was  at  that  very  instant  wholly  possessed  with  the  strongest 
prejudices  against  it.  He  was  then  going  to  Damascus,  with 
a  commission  from  the  high-priest  to  seize  the  disciples  of  Je- 
sus, and  bring  them  to  Jerusalem  to  be  punished  :  and  he  was 
persuaded  in  his  own  conscience  that  he  was  right  in  doing  so. 
He  breathed  out  threatening*  and  slaughter  against  them,  as  the 
sacred  writer  expresseth  it :  and  he  himself  tells  us,  that  he  ver- 
ify thought  with  himself,  that  he  ought  to  do  many  things  con- 
trary to  tie  name  of  Jesus  of  Naxareth.  in  this  circumstance 
of  things,  if  we  should  suppose  him  seized  with  a  sudden  pang- 
of  enthusiasm,  though  this  is  by  no  means  likely  to  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  as  he  was  travclling^along  the  road  at  nooa-ilav, 
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with  several  others  in  his  company  ;  but  if  \ve  should  suppose 
that  something  of  this  kind  happened  to  him,  and  that  he  saw 
an  extraordinary  light  from  heaven,  which  he  took  to  be  a  sign 
that  heaven  approved  the  work  in  which  he  was  then  engaged  ; 
or  if  he  had  thought  he  also  heard  a  voice  from  above  speak- 
ing to  him,  and  animating  him  to  go  on,  and  courageously  to 
execute  the  commission  he  had  received  from  the  high-priest ? 
and  promising  him  success  in  it  ;  there  might  possibly  be 
some  pretence  for  ascribing  it  to  the  uorking  of  an  overheat- 
cd  imagination,  filled  with  the  design  lie  was  upon,  which  en- 
gaged all  his  thoughts  and  resolutions.  But  it  is  plain  that, 
in  the  temper  he  was  then  in,  he  could  not  have  the  least  expec- 
tation of  Jesus  of  Nazareth's  appearing  to  him  with  a  celes- 
tial splendour  and  glory,  calling  to  him  with  a  majestic  voice 
from  heaven,  and,  in  words  which  he  distinctly  heard,  reprov- 
ing him  for  his  enmity  to  him,  and  persecuting  rage  against 
his  disciples,  appointing  him  his  minister  and  apostle,  and  com- 
missioning him  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to 
invite  them,  to  a  participation  of  the  benefit's  and  privileges  of 
his  kingdom  ;  which  were  things  the  most  remote  from  his 
apprehension  that  could  possibly  be  conceived. 

I  need  not  here  particularly  repeat  all  the  circumstances  of 
a  story  so  well  known  as  that  of  the  divine  appearance  which 
occasioned  St  Paul's  Conversion  :  but  taking  in  the  whole,  as 
he  himself  relateth  it,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  it  should 
have  been  the  effect  of  his  own  enthusiastic  imagination,  con- 
sidering how  his  mind  was  at  that  time  disposed  :  To  which 
may  be  added,  the  consequent  effects  which  shewed  the  reality 
of  it.  Struck  blind  with  the  glory  of  the  appearance,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  led  to  Damascus  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  laying 
on  of  Ananias'  hands  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  he  had  his 
sight  restored.  There  was  immediately  a  wonderful  change 
In  his  dispositions,  notions,  and  inclinations.  He  became  en- 
lightened nt  once,  without  human  instruction,  in  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  than  which  nothing  could 
"be  more  contrary  in  many  points  to  the  pharisaical  principles 
and  prejudices  he  had  so  deeply  imbibed.  He  was  endued  with 
the  most  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  had  a  pow- 
er of  communicating  those  gifts  to  others,  by  the  laying  on  of 
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his  hands  in  the  name  of  a  crucified  and  risen  Jesus  ;  and  in 
the  same  sacred  name  was  enabled  to  perform  the  most  illus- 
trious miracles.  These  were  matters  of  fact  in  which  he  could 
not  be  deceived  himself,  and  of  which  there  were  numbers  o* 
witnesses  :  and  accordingly  he  went  through  the  nations  preach- 
ing Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified,  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord  ; 
•when  he  did  with  such  evidence,  and  had  such  extraordinary 
attestations  from  heaven  accompanying  him,  that  vast  numbers 
were  brought  over  by  his  ministry  to  embrace  a  religion  which 
was  absolutely  contrary  to  their  most  rooted  prejudices,  incli- 
nations, and  interests. 

There  might  possibly  be  some  suspicions  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  a  fact  so  circumstanced  as  was  that  of  Lord  Herbert. 
It  might  be  thought  possible,  that  an  author  might  feign  an 
approbation  from  heaven  in  favour  of  some  peculiar  notions  he 
had  entertained,  and  of  a  book  of  which  he  was  very  fond,  an.l 
upon  which  he  seems  to  have  valued  himself:  not  that  I  think 
there  is  any  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion,  that  this  noble  wri- 
ter feigned  what  he  relates  concerning  this  incident  ;  but  yet 
some  may  suppose,  that  an  author  might  possibly  be  under 
some  temptation  to  deviate  from  the  rules  of  truth  in  such  a 
case.  But  no  such  suspicion  can  be  entertained  in  St  Paul's 
case,  that  he  should  have  feigned  a  heavenly  appearance  in  fa- 
vour of  a  religion  which  he  was  well  known  to  have  hated  ^ 
persecuted,  and  despised,  and  which  was  absolutely  contiary  to 
the  prejudices  to  which  he  had  been  so  obstinately  addicted, 
and  to  all  his  worldly  expectations,  connections,  and  interests  ; 
to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  he  gave  the  highest  possible 
proof  of  his  own  sincere  belief  of  the  fact  as  he  has  related  ir, 
by  his  inviolable  adherence  to  that  religion  to  which  he  was  by 
this  extraordinary  means  converted  ;  that  he  exposed  himself 
by  it  to  the  different  persecutions,  and  to  the  greatest  and  most 
various  labours  and  sufferings  that  any  one  man  ever  endured  ; 
and  which  he  bore  with  an  evincible  constancy,  and  even  with 
a  divine  exultation  and  joy,  supported  by  the  testimony  of  a, 
good  conscience,  and  the  hope  of  a  glorious  reward  in  the  hea- 
venly world. 

Upon  the  whole,  let  us  put  the  suppcsirion,  that  Lord  Her- 
bert, in  the  account  he  hath  given  of  what  happened  tc  hip-.,  h>j 

VOL.  i.  C 
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had  the  strictest  regard  to  truth  (which,  for  my  part,  I  have  no 
doubt  of),  and  that  the  account  St.  Paul  hath  given  of  the  ex- 
traordinary appearance  to  him  from  heaven  is  also  true,  there 
is  this  vast  difference  between  the  cases :  that  granting  all  that 
happened  to  Lord  Herbert  to  have  been  as  he  relates  it,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  but  what  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  such 
manner  as  that  mentioned  above,  without  supposing  any  thing 
supernatural  in  the  case  ;  but,  granting  the  truth  of  the  relation 
which  St  Paul  gives  of  the  divine  appearance  to  him,  with  the 
effects  that  followed  upon  it,  there  is  no  possibility  of  account- 
ing for  it  in  a  natural  way,  or  indeed  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  owning  an  extraordinary  and  supernatural  interposition. 
Though  therefore  the  former,  granting  it  to  be  true,  can  by 
no  means  be  depended  upon  as  a  certain  mark  of  the  approba- 
tion of  heaven  given  to  Lord  Herbert's  book  ;  yet  the  latter* 
supposing  it  in  like  manner  true,  affordeth  a  convincing  proof 
of  an  extraordinary  attestation  given  from  heaven  to  the  divine 
mission  and  glory  of  a  crucified  Jesus,  and  to  the  truth  and  di- 
vine original  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

I  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  expatiated  too  much  in  my 
reflections  on  this  occasion  ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  when 
it  is  considered,  that  the  incident  is  of  so  uncommon  a  nature  ; 
that  it  relateth  to  a  person  of  Lord  Herbert's  character  and  e- 
minence  ;  and  that  the  account  of  it  is  extracted  from  memo- 
rials written  by  himself. 

I  shall  make  no  farther  remarks  on  the  anonymous  letter? 
than  to  observe,  that  the  writer  of  it  makes  mention  of  the  an- 
swers to  Lord  Herbert,  published  by  Mr  Baxter  and  Mr  Haly- 
burton.  He  also  takes  notice  of  the  Weekly  Miscellany,  as 
having  lately  appeared  against  him.  The  two  former  I  have 
taken  notice  of  above  ;  the  latter  I  have  not  seen,  and  there- 
fore know  not  how  far  some  of  the  observatians  there  madf 
may  have  coincided  with  mine. 
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LETTER     III. 

Observations  on  Mr  Hobbes's  Writings. — He  sometimes  pro- 
fess etb  a  Regard  to  the  Scripture  as  the  Word  and  Law  of 
God  ;  at  other  times  ridicules  Inspiration  or  Revelation — 
He  attempts  to  invalidate  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  makes  Re- 
ligion and  the  Authority  of  Scripture  to  depend  entirely  on 
the  Authority  of  the  Magistrate — His  Strange  Maxims  in 
Morality  and  Politics— His  Scheme  tends  to  subvert  Natu- 
ral Religion  as  well  as  Revealed — Confuted  by  several  learn- 
ed Authors* 

SIR, 

TN  my  two  former  letters  some  observations  were  made  on  the 
writings  of  that  eminent  deist,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
The  next  writer  I  shall  mention  was  in  several  respects  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  that  noble  Lord,  though  also  very  famous 
in  his  time,  the  noted  Mr  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury. 
There  have  been  few  persons  whose  writings  have  had  a  more 
pernicious  influence  in  spreading  irreligion  and  infidelity  than 
his  ;  yet  as  none  of  his  treatises  are  directly  levelled  against  re- 
vealed religion,  I  shall  content  myself  with  some  brief  general 
reflections  upon  them.  He  sometimes  affects  to  speak  with 
veneration  of  the  sacred  writings.  He  expressly  declareth, 
that  though  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  laws  as  they  proceed 
from  nature,  yet,  "  as  they  are  given  by  God  in  holy  scripture 
*'  they  are  properly  called  laws  ;  for  the  holy  scripture  is  the 
"  voice  of  God,  ruling  all  things  by  the  greatest  right  *."  But 
though  he  seems  here  to  make  the  laws  of  scripture  to  be  the 
laws  of  God,  and  to  derive  their  force  from  his  supreme  au- 
thority, yet  in  many  other  passages,  some  of  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention,  he  supposeth  them  to  have  no  au- 
thority but  what  they  derive  from  the  prince,  or  civil  power. 
He  sometimes  seems  to  acknowledge  inspiration  to  be  a  saper- 
Djatural  gift,  and  the  immediate  hand  of  God  ;  at  other  times 
he  treats  the  pretence  to  it  as  a  sign  of  madness  ;  and,  by  a 
jingle  upon  the  words,  represents  God's  speaking  to  the  an- 
cient prophets  in  a  dream  or  vision,  to  be  no  more  than  their 
dreaming  that  he  spoke  to  them,  or  dreaming,  between  sleeping 

#  De  Give,  cap.  iii.  sect,  33. 
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and  waking  *.  To  weaken  the  authority  of  the  sacred  Ca- 
non, he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  the  books  of  Moses,  and  the 
historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  not  written  by 
those  whose  name  they  bear,  and  jthat  they  are  derived  to  us 
from  no  other  authority  but  that  of  Esdras,  who  restored  them 
when  they  were  lostf:  a  supposition  in  which  he  hath  been 
since  followed  by  others  on  the  same  side,  and  very  lately  by 
a  noble  Lord  ;  though  the  absurdity  of  it  is  manifest,  and  hath 
been  fully  exposed  £.  As  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, he  acknowledged,  that  they  are  as  ancient  as  the  times 
of  the  apostles,  and  fhat  they  were  written  by  persons  who 
lived  in  those  times,  some  of  whom  saw  the  things  which  they 
relate  ;  which  is  what  many  of  our  modern  deists  seem  unwil- 
ling to  own.  And  though  he  insinuates  that  the  copies  of  the 
scriptures  were  but  few,  and  only  in  the  hands  of  the  Eccle- 
siastics, yet  he  adds,  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  that 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  them,  are  the 
true  registers  of  those  things  which  were  done  and  said  by  the 
prophets  and  apostles  §.  But  then  he  most  absurdly  pretends> 
that  they  were  not  received  as  of  divine  authority  in  the  Chris- 
tian church,  till  they  were  declared  to  be  so  by  the  council  of 
Laodicea,  in  the  year  after  Christ  364  :  thonigh  nothing  is  ca- 
pable of  a  clearer  proof,  than  that  their  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged among  Christians  from  the  apostolic  times. 

He  expressly  asserts,  that  we  have  no  assurance  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  scripture,  but  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  this  he 
resolveth  into  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth  :  and  declares, 
that  till  the  sovereign  ruler  had  prescribed  them,  "  the  pre- 
**  cepts  of  scripture  were  not  obligatory  laws,  but  only  coun- 
"  sel  and  advice,  which  he  that  w^as  counselled  might  without 
"  injustice  refuse  to  observe,  and  being  contrary  to  the  laws 
"  could  not  without  injustice  observe  ;"  that  the  word  of  the 
interpreter  of  scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  sovereign 
magistrate  is  the  interpreter  of  scripture,  and  of  all  doctrines, 
to  whose  authority  we  must  stand  ||.  Yea,  he  carrieth  it  so 

*  Leviath.  p.  195.  f  Ibid.  p.  200,  201,  203. 

$  Reflections  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters,  p.  51.  &c. 
§  Leviath.  p.  204. 

|]  See  Queft.  concerning  Liberty,  p.  135.  Dz  Give,  c.  17.  Leviath.  p.  169. 
CT3!?,  284, 
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far  as  to  pronounce,  that  Christians  are  bound  in  conscience  to 
obey  the  laws  of  an  infidel  king  in  matters  of  religion  ;  that 
"  thought  is  free ;  but  when  it  comes  to  confession  of  faith, 
"  the  private  reason  must  submit  to  the  public,  that  is  to  say, 
"  to  God's  lieutenant."  And  accordingly,  he  alloweth  the  sub- 
ject, being  commanded  by  the  sovereign,  to  deny  Christ  in 
words,  holding  firmly  in  his  heart  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and 
that  in  that  case,  "  it  is  not  he  thatdenieth  Christ  before  men, 
"  but  his  governor,  and  the  laws  of  his  country  *."  And  he 
expressly  declareth,  that  idolatry,  to  which  a  man  is  compelled 
by  the  terror  of  death,  is  not  idolatry.  And  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  speaks  with  contempt 
of  the  ancient  martyrs.  In  this  the  succeeding  deists  have  not 
failed  to  imitate  him.  They  have  reproached  those  excellent 
persons  as  having  died  as  a  fool  dieth\  ;  as  if  it  were  a  ridi- 
culous and  senseless  thing,  to  endure  hardships  and  sufferings 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  conscience  :  and  yet  those  have  been 
always  justly  admired,  who  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
greatest  dangers  in  a  noble  cause,  and  who  would  not  do  a 
base  thing  to  save  their  lives. 

Mr  Hobbes  acknowledged!  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  we 
must  of  necessity  arise  from  the  effects  which  we  behold,  to  the 
eternal  Power  of  all  powers,  and  Cause  of  all  causes  ;  and  he 
blames  those  as  absurd  who  call  the  world,  or  the  soul  of  the 
world,  God  :  but  he  denies  that  we  know  any  more  of  him  than 
that  he  exists,  and  seems  plainly  to  make  him  corporeal  ;  for  he 
affirms,  that  that  which  is  not  body  is  nothing  at  all  J  :  and  tho' 
he  sometimes  seems  to  acknowledge  religion  and  its  obligations, 
and  that  there  is  an  honour  and  worship  due  to  God,  prayer, 
thanksgivings,  oblations,  &c.  yet  he  advanceth  principles  which 
evidently  tend  to  subvert  all  religion.  The  account  he  gives  of 
it  is  this,  "  that  from  the  fear  of  power  invisible,  feigned  by  the 
"  mind,  or  imagined  from  tales  publicly  allowed,  ariseth  religion, 
"  not  allowed  superstition."  And  he  elsewhere  resolveth  reli- 
gion into  things  which  he  himself  derides  ;  viz.  "  opinions  of 
(t  ghosts,  ignorance  of  second  causes,  devotion  to  what  men 

*  Ibid.  p.  2S8.  271. 

f  See  Chrift,  not  founded  ou  Argument,  p.  32,"  33. 

I  Leviath.  p.  214.  371. 
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"  fear,  and  taking  of  things  casual  for  prognostics  *."  He  takes 
pains  in  many  of  his  works  to  prove  man  to  be  a  necessary  agent, 
and  expressly  asserts  the  materiality  and  mortality  of  the  hu- 
man soul ;  and  he  represents  the  doctrine  concerning  the  distinc- 
tion between  soul  and  body  in  man  to  be  an  error  contracted  by 
the  contagion  of  the  demonology  of  the  Greeks.  We  may  ob- 
serve by  the  way  the  great  difference  there  is  in  this  respect 
between  Mr  Hobbes  and  Lord  Herbert.  This  noble  writer  has 
reckoned  the  notion  and  belief  of  a  future  state  among  the  com- 
mon notices  naturally  obvious  to  the  minds  of  all  men  :  but  the 
account  Mr  Hobbes  is  pleased  to  give  of  it  is  this,  that  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  state  after  death  "  is  a  belief  grounded  upon 
"  other  men's  saying,  that  they  knew  it  supernaturally,  or  that 
"  they  knew  those,  that  knew  them,  that  knew  others,  that 
"  knew  it  supernaturally  f." 

That  we  may  have  the  better  notion  of  this  extraordinary 
writer,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  some  other  of  his  max- 
ims. He  asserts,  that  by  the  law  of  nature  every  man  hath  a 
right  to  all  things,  and  over  all  persons,  and  that  the  natural 
condition  of  man  is  a  state  of  war,  a  war  of  all  men  against  all 
men :  that  there  is  no  way  so  reasonable  for  any  man  as  to  an- 
ticipate, that  is,  by  force  and  wiles  to  master  all  the  persons 
of  others  that  he  can,  so  long  till  he  sees  no  other  power  great 
enough  to  endanger  him :  that  the  civil  laws  are  the  only  rules 
of  good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honest  and  dishonest;  and 
that  antecedently  to  such  laws  every  action  is  in  its  own  nature 
indifferent:  that  there  is  nothing  good  or  evil  in  itself,  nor  any 
common  laws  constituting  what  is  naturally  just  and  unjust ; 
that  all  things  are  measured  by  what  every  man  judgeth  fit. 
where  there  is  no  civil  government,  and  by  the  laws  of  society 
where  there  is  one  J.  That  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  ab- 
solute, and  that  he  is  not  bound  by  any  compacts  with  his  sub- 
jects :  that  nothing  the  sovereign  can  do  to  the  subject  can  pro- 
perly be  called  injurious  or  wrong  ;  and  that  the  king's  word 
is  sufficient  to  take  any  thing  from  any  subject,  if  there  be  need, 
and  the  king  is  judge  of  that  need  §. 

*  Leviath.  p.  54.  t  'bid.  p.  74. 

J  De  Cive,  c.  vi.  f.  18,  c,x.  f.  1.  c.  12.  f.  i.  Leviath.  p.  24,  25.  GO,  01,  62,  6S, 
72. 
£  Leviath.  p.  90.  100'. 
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In  Mr  Hobbes  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  what  strange 
extravagancies  men  of  wit  and  genius  may  fall  into,  who,  whilst 
they  value  themselves  upon  tf  eir  superior  penetration,  and 
laugh  at  popular  errors  and  superstition,  often  give  into  no- 
tions so  wild  and  ridiculous,  as  none  of  the  people  that  govern 
themselves  by  plain  common  sense  could  be  guilty  of.  It  will 
hardly  be  thought  too  severe  a  censure  to  say,  that  Mr  Hob- 
bes's  scheme  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  both  na- 
tural and  revealed  :  that  it  tendeth,  not  only  to  subvert  the  au- 
thority of  the  scripture,  but  to  destroy  God's  moral  admini. 
stration  :  that  it  confoundeth  the  natural  differences  of  good 
and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  and  taketh  away  the  distinction  be- 
tween soul  and  body,  and  the  liberty  of  human  actions :  that 
it  destroyeth  the  best  principles  of  the  human  nature,  and,  in- 
stead of  that  innate  benevolence  and  social  disposition  which 
should  unite  men  together,  supposeth  all  men  to  be  naturally  in 
a  state  of  war  with  one  another  :  that  it  erecteth  an  absolute 
tyranny  in  the  state  and  church,  which  it  confounds,  and  mak- 
eth  the  will  of  the  prince,  or  governing  power,  the  sole  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  that  it  destroyeth  all  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate conscience,  and  indeed  leaveth  no  room  for  conscience  at 
all.  ^ 

But  notwithstanding  the  ill  tendency  of  m.any  of  Mr  Hob- 
bes's  principles,  yet  the  agreeablenesc  of  his  stile,  of  which  he 
was  a  great  master,  joined  to  his  dogmatical  way  of  pronoun- 
cing with  a  very  decisive  air,  and  the  very  oddness  and  apparent 
novelty  of  his  notions,  gave  them  a  great  run  for  a  time,  and 
did  no  small  mischief.  He  himself  boasteth  of  the  good  recep- 
tion his  Leviathan  met  with  among  many  of  our  gentry  :  but  the 
manifold  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  of  his  scheme,  and  the 
pernicious  consequences  o'f  it  to  religion,  morality,  and  the  ci- 
vil government,  have  been  so  well  exposed,  and  set  in  so  clear 
a  light,  that  there  are  not  many  of  our  modern  deists  that  would 
be  thought  openly  to  espouse  his  system  in  its  full  extent : 
though  indeed  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  not  a  few 
things  in  their  writings  borrowed  from  his,  and  that  some  of 
them  have  chosen  rather  to  follow  him  than  Lord  Herbert  in 
several  of  his^  principles,  and  part'C1  ""arlv  in  asserting  the  ma- 
teriality and  mortality  of  the  human  soul?  and  denying  man's 
free  agency. 
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Mr  Hobbes  met  with  many  learned  adversaries,  among  whom 
we  may  particularly  reckon  Dr  Seth  Ward,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  and  archbishop  Bramhal.  The  latter  argued  with 
great  acutness  against  that  part  of  his-  scheme  which  relates  ta 
liberty  and  necessity,  and  afterwards  attacked  the  whole  of  his 
system,  in  a  piece  called  the  Catching  of  the  Leviathan,  publish- 
ed at  London  in  1658  ;  in  which  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate, 
'  out  of  Mr  Hobbes's  own  works,  that  no  man  who  is  thorough- 
ly an  Hobbist  can  be  '*  a  good  Christian,  or  a  good  common- 
"  wealth's  man,  or  reconcile  himself  to  himself."  The  reve- 
rend Mr  Tenison,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  gave 
a  summary  view  of  Mr  Hobbes's  principles,  with  a  judicious 
confutation  of  them,  in  a  book  called  The  Creed  of  Mr  Hob- 
bes examined,  published  in  1670.  To  these  may  be  added,  the 
famous  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  wrote  A  brief  View  and  Sur- 
vey of  the  dangerous  and  pernicious  Errors  to  the  Church  and 
State  in  Mr  Holies'1  s  Book,  entitled  "  Leviathan."  This  was 
published  in  1676.  Bishop  Parker,  Mr  Tyrrel,  but,  above 
all,  Bishop  Cumberland,  in  his  justly  celebrated  work  de  Le- 
gibus  Nature,  did  also  distinguish  themselves  in  this  contro- 
versy. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  learned  writers  who  op- 
posed Mr  Hobbes  did  not  so  much  apply  themselves  to  vindi- 
cate revealed  religion,  or  the  Christian  system,  as  to  establish 
the  great  principles  of  all  religion  and  morality,  which  his 
scheme  tended  to  subvert  :  and  to  shew,  that  they  had  a 
real  foundation  in  reason  and  nature.  In  this  they  certainly  did 
good  service  to  religion  :  yet  some  of  the  enemies- of  revelation 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  it,  as  if  this  shewed  that  there 
is  no  other  religion  but  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  any  ex-» 
traordinary  revelation  is  needless  and  useless.  Thus,  on  e- 
very  supposition,  these  gentlemen  seem  resolved  to  carry  their 
eause  against  Christianity.  If  there  be  no  law  of  nature,  no 
real  difference  in  the  nature  of  things  between  moral  good 
and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  religion 
at  all,  and  consequently  no  Christian  religion.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  it  be  proved  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  reli- 
gion and  law  of  nature,  which  is  founded  in  the  very  nature 
and  relations  of  things,  and  agreeable  to  right  reason,  then 
it  is  concluded,  that  this  alone  is  sufficient,  and  that  it  ia 
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clear  and  obvious  to  all  mankind,  and  therefore  they  need  no 
revelation  to  instruct  them  in  it,  or  assure  them  of  it.  A  very 
wrong  conclusion  this  !  since  it  is  manifest  that  a  well-attested 
revelation  from  God  would  be  of  very  great  use,  both  farther 
to  clear  and  confirm  some  of  the  important  principles  of  natu- 
ral religion,  which,  though  in  themselves  reasonable,  were  in 
fact  greatly  obscured  and  perverted  in  the  corrupt  state  of  man- 
kind ;  and  also  to  instruct  men  in  things  which,  however  high- 
ly useful  to  be  known,  they  could  not  have  clearly  discovered, 
or  been  fully  assured  of,  by  the  mere  unassisted  light  of  nature, 
without  a  divine  revelation. 

This  might  lead  one  into  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  connec- 
tion there  is  between  natural  and  revealed  religion  :  but  I  must 
content  myself  with  giving  short  hints  of  things :  to  enlarge 
farther  upon  them  would  not  suit  my  present  design.  You 
will  probably  hear  from  me  again  soon  :  and  in  the  mean  time, 
I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER     IV. 

Mr  Charles  Mount's  Notes  on  tie  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyanteus, 
designed  to  expose  Christianity — His  R<jligio  Laici  copied, 
for  the  most  Part,  from  Lord  Herbert—tie  had  a  chief  Hand 
in  the  Oracles  of  Reason — .^e  attacks  tie  Doctrine  of  a  Me- 
diator, as  unworthy  of  God — I-Jis  remarkable  Concession,  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  Deism  alone,  without  Christianity 

joined  with   it. Mr   To/and,  another  deistical  Writer  ,• 

very  fond  of  asserting  Paradoxes — The  Design  of  his  A- 
tnyntor  to  render  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  uncertain 
— He  gives  a  large  Catalogue  of  spurious  Gospels,  and  at- 
tempts to  shew,  that  they  were  equally  received  and  acknow- 
ledged in  the  primitive  Times,  with  the  Gospels  which  are 
now  looked  upon  as  authentic — The  contrary  fully  proved  in 
the  Answers  that  were  made  to  him. 

SIR, 

A  MONG  those  who  openly  avowed  the  cause  of  deism,  and 
seemed  zealous  to  promote  it,  may  be  reckoned  Charles 
Blount,  Esq.  In  1680  he  published  a  translation  of  the  two 
'first  books  of  Philostratus's  Life  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  with 
iarp-e  notes,  which  are  manifestly  intended  to  strike  at  revealed 
religion.  Apollonius, you  know,  was  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
that  lived  in  the  first  century,  whose  character  and  miracles 
were  opposed  by  the  pagans  to  those  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Hierocles  wrote  a  book  to  this  purpose,  which  was  answered 
by  Eusebius,  who  hath  plainly  proved,  that  Philostratus  was  a 
vain  and  fabulous  writer,  and  that  his  accounts  are  full  of  ro- 
mantic stories  and  ridiculous  fables  :  and  whoever  impartially 
considers  Philostratus's  book,  which  is  still  extant,  must  be 
convinced  that  Eusebius's  censure  upon  it  is  just.  Nothing 
can  be  supposed  more  different  than  Philostratus's  manner  of 
writing,  stuffed  with  rhetorical  flourishes  and  vain  ostentations 
of  learning,  is  from  the  plain,  sober,  artless  narration  of  the 
evangelists,  which  hath  all  the  characters  of  genuine  unaffected 
simplicity,  and  a  sincere  regard  to  truth  :  To  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  Apollonius's  philosophy,  and  the  wonders  he  i? 
said  to  have  wrought,  all  tended  to  uphold  the  reigning  esta* 
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blished  superstition  and  idolatry,  which  at  the  same  time  had 
all  worldly  advantages  on  its  side,  and  yet  was  not  able  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  Christianity,  which  triumphed  over  it, 
though  destitute  of  all  those  advantages,  and  though  it  had  all 
the  powers  of  the  world  against  it : — a  manifest  proof  this, 
how  vastly  superior  the  evidence  of  our  Saviour's  divine  cha- 
racter and  miracles  was  to  any  thing  that  could  be  produced  in 
opposition  to  it  !  And  yet  many  of  our  modern  deists  have 
been  fond  of  running  the  parallel  between  Apollonius  and  Jesus 
Christ.  Mr  Blount,  in  his  notes,  has  thrown  out  several  in- 
sinuations against  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  in  which  he  has 
been  followed,  and  even  exceeded  by  some  succeeding  writers, 
of  whom  I  may  afterwards  give  some  account.  This  gentle- 
man has  on  several  occasions  discovered  a  strong  prejudice  a- 
gainst  the  scriptures,  and  shewn  how  willing  he  is  to  lay  hold 
on  whatsoever  he  thinks  may  expose  them  :  it  could  be  only 
owing  to  this,  that  he  finds  fault  with  that  manner  of  expres- 
sion, be  opened  his  mouth  and  said* :  a  censure  which  may  be 
thought  to  proceed  from  an  extraordinary  nicety,  rather  than  a 
true  justness  of  taste.  But  though  this,  and  other  oriental  idi- 
oms and  forms  of  speech,  may  differ  from  what  is  usual  among 
us,  the  language  of  scripture  has  been  always  admired  by  the 
best  judges. 

In  1683  the  same  gentleman  published  a  small  book  intitled 
Religio  Laid,  which  is  little  more  than  a  translation  of  Lord 
Herbert's  treatise  of  the  same  name.  The  additions  and  im- 
provements he  has  made  are  so  few,  and  of  such  small  moment, 
as  not  to  deserve  a  distinct  consideration,  and  therefore  I  shall 
refer  to  the  reflections  already  made  on  Lord  Herbert's  scheme. 

Some  years  after,  in  1693,  there  was  another  book  publish- 
ed, in  which  Mr  Blount  had  a  principal  concern,  and  which 
was  plainly  intended  to  propagate  infidelity.  It  had  a  pom- 
pous title,  The  Oracles  of  Reason,  and  was  published  after  Mr 
Blount's  unhappy  end,  by  his  friend  Mr  Charles  Gildon,  who 
ushered  it  into  the  world  by  a  preface  in  defence  of  self-mur- 
der, which  that  gentleman  had  been  guilty  of,  to  get  rid  of  4 he 
uneasiness  of  a  passion  which  proved  too  violent  for  him.  The 
title  of  the  book  seemed  to  promise  demonstration,  as  if  it  were 

*  Blount's  Notes  on  Philostratus,  p.  69, 
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intended  to  serve  as  an  infallible  guide  in  matters  of  religion  : 
but  there  is  little  order  or  method  in  it,  or  regularity  of  de- 
sign. It  is  a  collection  of  different  pieces,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  letters  between  Mr  Blount  and  his  friends,  inter- 
mixed with  fragments  and  translations  from  some  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  done  with  no  great  exactness. 

That  part  of  the  book  which  relates  to  natural  religion  and 
its  sufficiency,  proceeds  chiefly  upon  Lord  Herbert's  plan. 
There  are  two  of  the  tracts  particularly  remarkable  this  way  : 
the  one  is  A  Summary  Account  of  the  Deisms  Religion,  by  Mr 
Blount :  the  other  is  a  letter  from  A.  W.  to  Mr  Blount,  con- 
cerning natural  religion,  as  opposed  to  divine  revelation.  In 
the  former  of  these,  Mr  Blount,  having  set  himself  to  shew 
that  God  is  not  to  be  worshipped  by  an  image  or  by  sacrifices, 
next  endeavoureth  to  prove  that  he  is  not  to  be  worshipped  by 
a  mediator.  He  pretends  that  the  worship  of  God  by  a  me- 
diator derogateth  from  his  infinite  mercy,  equally  as  an  image 
doth  from  his  spirituality  and  infinity. 

But  his  argument  is  founded  upon  a  misapprehension,  or  mis- 
representation of  the  gospel   scheme.     Far  from  derogating 
from  the  mercy  or  goodness  of  God,  the  appointment  of  such 
a  mediator  as  the  gospel  proposeth,  is  one  of  the  most  signal 
instances  of  his  grace  and  goodness  towards  mankind  :  It  is  a 
\    wise  and  gracious  provision  for  exercising  his   mercy   towards 
'•  guilty  creatures,  in  such  a  way  as  is  most  becoming  his  own 
j   g-lorious  government  and  perfections,  and  most  conducive  to 
their  peace  and  comfort,  and  most  proper  to  remove  their  guilty 
jealousies  and  fears. 

/  But  he  farther  urgeth,  that  if  God  appointed  the  mediator, 
this  shews  that  he  was  really  reconciled  to  the  world  before, 
and  consequently,  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  mediator.  It 
sheweth  indeed  that  God  had  kind  thoughts  of  mercy,  and  gra- 
cious intentions  towards  the  human  race  ;  but  this  doth  not 
prove  that  therefore  the  appointment  of  a  mediator  was  need- 
less. On  the  contrary,  his  wisdom  determined  him  to  take  this 
method  as  the  properest  way  of  exercising  his  mercy,  and  dis- 
pensing the  effects  of  his  goodness  ;  of  which  he  is  certainly 
the  fittest  judge  :  And  whosoever  duly  considers  the  sublime 
idea  given  us  in  the  gospel  of  the  mediator,  the  work  upon 
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which  he  was  sent,  and  the  offices  he  was  invested  with,  may 
observe  such  characters  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  in 
it,  such  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  to  the  comfort  and 
benefit  and  happiness  of  mankind,  as  ought  greatly  to  recom- 
mend the  gospel  scheme.  But  the  distinct  consideration  of 
these  things  would  take  up  more  room  than  the  present  design 
will  allow. 

To  this  tract  is  prefixed  a  letter  from  Mr  Blount  to  Dr 
Sydenham,  in  which  thereisthis  remarkablepassage :  that  "  un- 
"  doubtedly,  in  our  travels  to  the  other  world,  the  common 
"  road  is  the  safest  ;  and  though  deism  is  a  good  manuring  of 
"  a  man's  conscience,  yet  certainly,  if  sowed  with  Christiani- 
"  ty,  it  will  produce  the  most  plentiful  crop."  Here  he  seems 
plainly  to  own,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  deism  alone,  if 
Christianity  be  not  joined  with  it  *. 

As  to  the  other  tract  I  mentioned,  the  letter  written  by  A. 
W.  to  Mr  Blount,  concerning  natural  religion,  as  opposed  to  di- 
vine revelation,  the  chief  heads  of  natural  religion  are  there  redu- 
ced to  seven  articles.  I.  That  there  is  an  infinite  and  eternal 
God,  creator  of  all  things.  2.  That  he  governs  the  world  by 
his  providence.  3.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  worship  and  obey 
him  as  our  creator  and  governor.  4.  That  our  worship  con- 
sists in  prayer  to  him,  and  praise  of  him.  5.  That  our  obe- 
dience consists  in  the  rules  of  right  reason,  the  practice  of  which 
is  moral  virtue.  6.  That  we  are  to  expect  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments hereafter  according  to  our  actions  in  this  life,  which 
includes  the  soul's  immortality,  and  is  proved  by  our  admitting 
providence.  7.  That  when  we  err  from  the  rules  of  our  duty, 
we  ought  to  repent,  and  trust  in  God's  mercy  for  pardonf.  Here 
Lord  Herbert's  five  articles,  which  were  all  that  he  accounted 
necessary,  are  enlarged  to  seven,  which  indeed  may  be  regard- 
ed as  farther  explications  of  the  former  :  and  with  other  expli- 
cations they  might  be  enlarged  to  a  still  greater  number.  What 
was  observed  concerning  Lord  Herbert's  articles  may  be  appli- 
ed to  these.  It  will  be  acknowledged,  that  they  are  agreeable 
to  right  reason  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  that  therefore  an  express 
divine  revelation  would  not  be  needful,  in  the  present  state  of 
mankind,  to  set  them  in  a  stronger  light,  and  give  them  addi- 

1  racks  »f  Reafon,  p.  87.  01,  f  Ibid.  p.  197. 
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tional  force.  Several  oi  the  deists  would  be  far  from  agreeing 
with  this  writer  in  some  of  the  articles  he  mentions.  The  first 
article  runs  thus,  that  there  is  one  eternal  self-existent  God* 
creator  of  all  things  ;  where  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  the 
world  was  created  ;  and  yet  in  another  part  of  that  book,  Mr 
Blount  has  taken  the  pains  to  translate  a  large  fragment  of 
Ocellus  Lucanus,  which  is  designed  to  prove  the  eternity  of 
the  world  *  :  and  it  appears  that  he  himself  does  not  disapprove 
it.  In  another  part  of  these  pretended  Oracles,  in  a  letter  from 
Mr  Gildon  to  Mr  Blount,  the  opinion  of  the  origin  of  good 
and  evil,  from  two  different  eternal  principles,  the  one  good, 
the  other  evil,  is  represented  as  not  unreasonable -f.  In  an- 
other of  the  above-mentioned  seven  articles  it  is  declared,  that 
the  worship  we  owe  to  God  consists  in  prayer  to  Him,  and 
praise  of  Him:  and  yet  it  is  well  known,  that  this  has  been 
contested  and  denied  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and 
modern  deists  ;  and  Mr  Blount  himself,  in  his  notes  upon  the 
Life  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus,  having  observed  that  some  of 
the  heathens  used  no  prayers  at  all,  insinuates,  in  their  names, 
objections  against  that  duty  J.  With  regard  to  the  fifth  article 
that  our  obedience  consists  in  the  rules  of  right  reason,  the  prac- 
tice whereof  is  moral  virtue,  this  is  easily  said  in  general  ;  but 
there  is  no  great  likelihood,  that,  if  they  were  to  come  to  a  par- 
ticular explication,  they  would  agree  what  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  included  in  the  rules  of  right  reason,  and  in  the  practice  of 
moral  virtue*  Some  of  them  would  probably  think  it  reason- 
able to  indulge  the  appetites  and  passions  in  instances  which 
others  would  not  think  reasonable  or  proper :  even  in  a  point  of 
such  consequence  as  self-murder,  some  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers and  modern  deists  have  pleaded  for  it,  whilst  others  have 
condemned  it ;  and  it  is  openly  justified  (as  was  before  observ- 
ed) in  the  preface  to  these  Oracles  of  Reason  One  should 
therefore  think  no  reasonable  man  could  deny,  that  express  pre- 
cepts, determining  by  adivineauthority  the  particulars  of  moral 
duty,  would  be  of  great  advantage.  As  to  the  article  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  soul's  immortality,  this 
is  represented  by  Mr  Blount,  in  a  letter  to  the  right  honourable 

*  Oracles  of  Reafon,  p.  212—228.  f   Ibid.  p.  104. 

$  Notes  on  Philoftratus,  p,  38. 
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the  most  ingenious  Sfrephon,  and  by  A.  W.  in  his  letter  to  Mr 
Blount,  as  a  necessary  part  of  natural  religion  ;  and  yet  he 
observes,  that  the  ancient  heathens  disagreed  about  it*.  In 
another  part  of  these  Oracles,  it  is  declared  to  be  probable,  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  not  of  an  entirely  distinct  nature  from  the 
body,  but  only  a  purer  material  composition  f.  Now  the 
soul's  materiality  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
its  immortality  :  and  from  this  we  may  judge  of  A.  W's  argu- 
ment against  Christianity,  that  *'  if  the  reasons  of  the  Chris- 
"  tian  religion  were  evident,  there  would  be  no  longer  any  con- 
"  tention  or  difference  about  it :  and  if  all  do  not  agree  in  it, 
"  those  marks  of  truth  in  it  are  not  visible,  which  are  neces- 
"  saiy  to  draw  our  assent  $."  This  argument,  if  it  were  good 
for  any  thing,  would  prove  that  there  are  no  visible  marks  of 
trurh  in  natural  religion,  no  more  than  in  revealed  ;  since  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  men  differ  about  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other  :  but  the  truth  is,  the  argument  doth  not  conclude  in 
either  case. 

There  are  several  things  in  the  Oracles  of  Reason  which 
are  particularly  designed  against  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  which 
have  been  repeated  by  others  since :  but  the  sacred  writings 
have  been  fully  vindicated  against  those  exceptions.  Mr  Blount 
has  particularly  attacked  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  the  most 
considerable  part  of  what  he  has  offered  to  this  purpose  is  bor- 
rowed, either  from  the  learned  author  of  the  Archceologice~ 
Philosophic^,  who,  though  he  differed  in  some  things  from 
what  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  true  interpretation  of 
Moses's  sense,  was  far  from  intending  to  subvert  the  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  writings :  or  from  the  author  of  the  hypothesis 
of  the  P  re- Adamites  t  who  afterwards  retracted  his  own  book. 
From  this  writer  M  Blount  hath  given  us  a  literal  translation 
for  several  pages  together,  in  different  parts  of  this  book,  with- 
out making  the  least  acknowledgment  of  it,  or  taking  any  no- 
tice of  the  answers  that  had  been  returned.  In  like  manner  he 
hath  thought  proper  to  repeat  the  objections  which  have  been 
frequently  urged  against  the  Mosaic  writings,  from  the  irrecon- 
cilableness  of  the  accounts  there  given  with  the  antiquities  pre- 
tended to  by  the  must  learned  heathen  nations,  particularly  the 

*  Oracles  of  Reafon,  p,  201.         f  Ibid.  p.  154.  187.         \  Ibid.  p.  201.  206, 
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Chaldeans  and  Egyptians.  Our  great  Stillingfleet  had,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Origines  Sacra?,  very  amply  considered  that 
matter,  and  clearly  shewn  the  vanity  of  those  pretences;  yet 
they  are  here  again  advanced  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they 
had  never  been  refuted.  The  same  observation  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  arguments  of  Ocellus  Lucanus  about  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  which  are  translated  and  produced  with 
great  pomp  by  Mr  Blount,  though  they  had  been  unanswerably 
exposed  in  the  last-mentioned  learned  treatise  *. 

The  Oracles  of  Reason  were  animadverted  upon  by  Mr  John 
Bradley,  in  a  book  published  at  London  in  1699,  in  I2mo-  in- 
titled,  An  Impartial  View  of  tie  Truth  of  Christianity,  with 
the  History  of  the  Life  and  Miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyan&us  : 
To  which  are  added,  some  Reflections  on  a  Book  called  "  Ora- 
cles of  Reason.11  This  book  I  have  not  seen.  Dr  Nichols's 
Conference  with  a  Theist  was  also  particularly  designed  by  the 
learned  and  ingenious  author  in  opposition  to  the  Oracles  of 
Reason  ;  and  he  hath  not  left  any  material  part  of  that  book 
unanswered.  The  first  part  of  this  Conference  was  published 
at  London  in  ismo.  in  1696,  and  the  other  three  parts  in  the 
following  years.  But  what  deserveth  our  special  notice,  Mr 
Gildon,  the  publisher  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason,  and  who  had 
recommended  them  to  the  world  with  a  pompous  eulogium, 
was  afterwards,  upon  mature  consideration,  convinced  of  his  er- 
ror ;  of  which  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof,  in  a  good  book 
•which  he  published  some  years  after,  in  1705,  intitled  The 
Deisms  Manual.  It  is  observable,  that  the  greatest  part  of  this 
book  is  taken  up  in  vindicating  the  doctrines  of  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God,  his  providence  and  government  of  the 
world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  :  and  his 
reason  for  it  was,  as  he  himself  intimates,  because  many  of  the 
deists,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  did  really  deny  those 
great  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  or 
at  least  represented  them  as  doubtful  and  uncertain  ;  and  their 
not  admitting  natural  religion  in  its  just  extent  formed  some  of 
their  principal  prejudices  against  the  Christian  revelation. 

The  next  writer  of  whom  I  shall  give  some  account  is  Mr 
Toland,  who,  though  he  called  himself  a  Christian,  made  it  very 

*  Origins  Sacras,  book  in.  c.  2.  f.  4,  5,  6,  7. 
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much  the  business  of  his  life  to  serve  the  cause  of  infidelity, 
and  to  unsettle  men's  minds  with  regard  to  religion.  There 
are  many  things  in  his  writings  which  shew,  that  he  was  very- 
fond  of  asserting  things  that  had  an  appearance  of  novelty,  how- 
ever destitute  of  reason  or  probability  ;  a  remarkable  instance 
of  which  he  has  given,  in  his  strange  attempt  to  prove  that  mo- 
tion is  essential  to  matter.  See  his  letters  to  Serena,  Letter 
III.  *  In  another  book,  which  he  calls  Pdptbeiitic6nf  pub- 
lished in  1720,  he  has  shewn  himself  a  favourer  and  admirer 
of  the  Pantheistic  philosophy,  /.  e.  that  of  Spinosa,  which  ac- 
knowledgeth  no  other  God  but  the  universe.  The  first  thing 
that  made  Mr  Toland  be  taken  notice  of,  was  his  Christi- 
anity not  mysterious  ,-  or,  a  Discourse  shewing^  that  there  is 
Nothing  in  the  Gospel  contrary  to  Reason,  nor  above  if,  and 
that  no  Christian  Doctrine  can  he  properly  called  a  mystery. 
This  was  published  in  1696,  and  was  animadverted  upon  by 
several  writers  of  learning  and  reputation,  as  Mr  BecconsaJ, 
Mr  Beverly,  Mr  John  Norris,  Dr  Payne,  Mr  Synge,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  Mr  Brown,  afterwards  bi- 
shop of  Cork.  In  1709  he  published  at  the  Hague  two 
Latin  dissertations.  The  first  is  intitled,  Adeisidcemon,  sive 
Titus  Livius  a  supcrstitimie  vindicatus.  In  qua  dissertations 
probatur  Livivm  historicum  in  sacris,  prodigiis,  et  ostentis 
tnarrandis,  haudquaquam  fuisse  credulum  aut  super stitiosum  : 
ipsamque  super  stitiontm  non  minus  Reipubiicce  (si  non  magis) 
exitiosam.  esse,  quam  purum  putum  atheismum.  The  second  dis- 
sertation bears  the  title  of  Origines  Judaica,  sive  Strabonis  de 
Mose  et  religione  Judaica  historia  breviter  illustrata.  In  this 
dissertation  he  seems  to  prefer  the  account  of  this  pagan  author 
concerning  Moses  and  the  Jewish  religion,  before  that  which 
is  given  by  the  Jews  themselves.  These  two  dissertations 
were  answered  by  Mr  la  Faye,  minister  at  Utrecht,  in  a  book 
printed  in  1709,  and  intitled,  Defensio  religionis,  nee  non  Mosis 
et  gentis  Judaicce,  contra  duas  dissertations  Joc.nnis  Tolandi ,•  ajid 
by  Mr  Benoit,  minister  at  Delft,  in  his  Melange  de  remarques 
critiques,  historiques,  philosophiqueS)  theologiques>  sur  les  deux  disser- 
tations de  Mr  Tolandy  intitulees>  Vun  I'Homme  sans  superstition^ 
et  rautre  les  origines  Judaiques,  printed  at  Delft  in  1712.  But 
what  I  shall  here  particularly  take  notice  of,  and  by  which  he  hath 

*   This   is   confuted  in  Dr   Clarke's  Demonstration,  &c,  p.  24,   Edit.  7tli, 
VOL.    I.  D 
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chiefly  distinguished  himself,  is  the  pains  he  hath  taken  to  in- 
validate the  authority  of  the  sacred  Canon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  to  render  it  uncertain  and  precarious.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  design  of  the  book  he  calls  Amyntor,  which 
he  published  in  1698,  and  in  which  he  hath  given  a  catalogue 
of  books,  attributed  in  the  primitive  times  to  Jesus  Christ, 
his  Hpo.-5tles,  and  other  eminent  persons,  *'  together  with  re- 
marks and  observations  relating  to  the  Canon  of  Scripture." 
He  hath  there  raked  together  whatever  he  could  find  relating 
to  the  spurious  gospels,  and  pretended  sacred  bpoks,  which 
appeared  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  These  he 
hath  produced  vyith  great  pomp,  to  the  number  of  eighty  and 
upwards  ;and  tho*  they  were  most  of  them  evidently  false  and  ri- 
diculous, and  carried  the  plainest  marks  of  forgery  and  impos- 
ture, of  which,  no  dcubt,  he  was  very  sensible,  yet  he  has  done 
what  he  could  to  represent  them  as  of  equal'  authority  with 
the  four  gospels,  and  other  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, now  received  among  Christians.  To  this  end  he  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  unwary  and  ill-grounded  hypotheses  of 
some  learned  men,  and  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  books 
of  the  present  Canon  lay  concealed  in  the  coffers  of  private  per- 
sons till  the  latter  times  of  Trajan  or  Adrian,  and  were  not 
known  to  the  clergy  or  churches  of*  those  times,  nor  distin- 
guished from  the  spurious  works  of  heretics  j  and  that  the 
sc,  -ptures  which  we  now  receive  as  canonical,  and  others  which 
we  now  reject,  were  indifferently  and  .promiscuously  cited  and 
appealed  to  by  the  most  ancient  Christian  writers.  "  His  de- 
sign in  all  this  manifestly  is  to  shew,  that  the  gospels,  and  other 
sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  now  acknowledged  as 
canonical,  really  deserve  no  greater  credit,  and  are  no  more  to 
be  depended  upon,  than  those  books  which  are  rejected  and 
exploded  as  forgeries  :  and  yet  he  had  the  confidence  to  pretend, 
in  a  book  he  afterwards  published,  that  his  intention  in  his 
Amyntor  was  not  to  invalidate,  but  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament*.  This  may  serve  as  one 

*  See  Toland's  preface  to  his  Nazarenus,  p.  '9.  This  very  odd  book  was  well 
answered  by  Mr  (afterwards)  Dr  Mangey,  in  his  Remarks  upon  Nazarenus  ; 
now  hich  Mr  Toland  made  some  reflections,  in  a  Tract  he  called  Mangoncutes. 
Mr  Paterson  also  published  his  Anti-Nazarer.us,  in  answer  to  Mr  Toland's  book. 
And  Dr  Thomas  Brett  took  -ome  notice  of  it,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Tradition  «o 
cesiury  to  explain  and  interpret  the  Holy  Strictures. 
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instance,  among  the  many  that  might  be  produced,  of  the  wri- 
ter's sincerity. 

Several  good  answers  were  returned  to  Toland's  Amyntor. 
Mr  (afterwards)  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  published  a  small  tract  in 
1699,  titled,  Some  Reflections  on  that  part  of  the  Book  called 
"  A  my  nt  or"  >  which  relates  to  the  Writings  of  the  primitive  Fa- 
thers, and  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  In  this  he  gave 
an  early  specimen  of  those  talents,  which  he  afterwards  em- 
ployed to  so  great  advantage  in  the  Defence  of  Christianity. 
The  same  book  was  afterwards  answered  by  the  ingenious  Mi- 
Stephen  Nye,  in  his  Historical  Account  y  and  Defence  of  the  Ca- 
non of  the  New  Testament,  in  Answer  to  "  Amyntor"  ;  and  by 
Mr  Richardson,  in  his  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  Vindicated, 
whose  work  hath  been  justly  and  generally  estsemed,  as  exe- 
cuted with  great  learning  and  judgment.  To  these  may  be 
added,  Mr  Jones,  who  hath  considered  this  matter  distinctly, 
and  at  large,  in  his  New  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  Ca- 
nonical Authority  of  the  New  Testament  >  which  was  published 
at  London  in  1726,  in  two  volumes  8vo  ;  to  which  a  third 
small  one  was  afterwards  added,  published  in  1727,  but  left 
unfinished  by  reason  of  the  author's  death. 

These  learne^l  writers  have  plainly  shewn  Mr  Toland's  great 
unfairness  and  disingenuity  in  his  whole  management  of  the 
argument  :  That  he  has  frequently  imposed  upon  his  readers 
by  false  quotations,  or  by  grossly  mis  rep  resenting  the  authors 
he  cites  :  That  he  has  be,eu  guilty  of  great  blunders  and  ridi- 
culous mistakes  :  That  several  of  the  writings  he  produces,  as 
having  been  written  in  the  apostolic  age,  were  forged  so  late 
as  the  third  or  fourth  century :  That  by  far  the  greatest  part 
of  those  writings,  of  which  he  hath  given  so  pompous  a  ca- 
talogue, and  which  he  would  put  on  the  world  as  most  ancient 
and  apostolical,  are  expressly  rejected  by  the  authors  whom 
he  himself  refers  to,  as  spurious  and  apocryphal,  or  even  as 
absurd  and  impious  forgeries  :  That  as  to  those  few  of  them 
•which  are  not  expressly  rejected  and  condemned  by  the  writers 
who  have  mentioned  them,  it  doth  not  appear  by  any  one  tes- 
timony, thatthey  were^ver  generally  received  andacknowledged 
in  the  Christian  church,  or  equalled  with  the  books  of  the  sa- 
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cred  Canon  :  and  that  even  those  authors  who  have  been  thought 
to  quote  some  of  them  with  approbation,  yet  expressly  declare, 
that  none  but  the  four  gospels  were  received  in  the  Christian 
church,  as  of  divine  authority  :  That  though  some  of  the  false 
gospels,  that  they  might  the  better  pass  upon  the  people,  were 
compiled  out  of  the  genuine  gospels,  with  such  additions,  o- 
missions,  and  interpolations,  as  might  best  answer  the  design  of 
the  compilers,  this  did  not  hinder  their  being  generally  reject- 
ed ;  whereas  the  four  gospels,  the  same  which  we  now  receive, 
were  generally  acknowledged  from  the  beginning  :  That  these, 
and  other  sacred  books  of  the  New  Testament,  were,  even  in 
the  earliest  ages,  spread  into  distant  countries,  and  were  in  the 
possession  of  great  numbers  of  persons,  and  read  in  the  churches 
as  divine  :  And  finally,  that  several  of  the  genuine  writers  of 
the  three  first  centuries  have  left  us  catalogues  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  in  none  of  these  catalogues 
do  any  of  the  apocryphal  books  appear. 

To  set  this  whole  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  Mr  Jones  has 
given  us  a  complete  enumeration  of  ail  the  apocryphal  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  made  a  critical  inquiry  into  each 
of  these  books,  with  an  English  version  of  those  of  them  which 
are  now  extant,  and  a  particular  proof  that  none  of  them  were 
ever  admitted  into  the  Canon  :  and  he  hath  distinctly  produced 
and  considered  every  testimony  relating  to  them  that  is  to  be 
found  in  any  Christian  writer  or  writers  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies after  Christ. 

Upon  all  that  hath  been  written  on  this  subject,  it  is  a  just 
and  natural  reflection,  that  as  the  number  of  spurious  gospels 
which  were  rejected  by  the  primitive  Christians,  shews  how 
scrupulous  they  were  not  to  admit  any  books  as  canonical,  but 
those  of  whose  truth  and  authenticity  they  had  sufficient  proofs  5 
so  their  admitting,  and  receiving  with  so  general  a  consent,  the 
four  gospels  which  are  now  in  our  hands,  aifbrdeth  a  strong 
argument,  that  they  had  undoubted  evidence  of  the  genuine 
tru.th  and  certaintv  of  the  evangelical  records,  which  fully  sa- 
tisfied them  wfoo  lived  nearest  those  times,  and  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  knowing  ;  and  that  to  this  it  was  owing, 
that  these,  and  no  others,  were  generally  received  and  acknow- 
ledged as  of  divine  authoritv. 
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Oil  this  occasion  it  is  proper  to  mention  Dr  Lardner's  excel- 
lent work  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel-History ;  in  the 
second  part  of  which,  consisting  of  several  volumes,  he  hath 
made  a  full  and  accurate  collection  of  the  passages  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  writers  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  relating  to  the  four  gospels,  and  other  sacred  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  he  hath  executed  with  so  much 
fidelity  and  diligence,  and  with  such  exactness  of  judgment, 
that  the  English  reader,  who  hath  not  opportunity  to  consult 
the  originals,  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  upon  consi- 
dering the  passages  of  the  original  authors,  which  are  very 
faithfully  translated.  This  affordeth  so  clear  and  continued  a 
proof  of  their  having  been  generally  received  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Christian  church,  that  one  would  hope  it  should 
put  an  end  to  this  part  of  the  controversy. 
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LETTER     V. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesburyt  a  fine  and  much  admired  Writer— 
Not  very  consistent  in  the  Account  he  gives  of  Christianity 
— He  casteth  Reflections  on  the  Doctrine  of  future  Rewards 
and  Punishments,  as  if  it  were  of  Disservice  to  the  Interests 
ofyirtue — The  contrary  shewn  from  hi  sown  acknowledgments 
~~*His  Lordship  resolves  the  Credit  of  holy  Writ  wholly  in- 
to the  Authority  and  Appointment  of  the  State — He  frequent- 
ly takes  Occasion  to  expose  the  Scriptures,  and  represents 
them  as  uncertain^  and  not  to  be  depended  upon — What  he 
faith  concerning  Ridicule,  as  the  Test  and  Criterion  of  Truth, 
examined — It  is  shewn,  that  a  turn  to  Ridicule  is  not  the 
proper est  Disposition  far  finding  out  Truth  :  and  that  there 
is  great  Danger  of  its  being  misapplied — His  Lordship's  own 
Writings  furnish  Instances  of  such  a  wrong  Application — 
Authors  mentioned  that  have  written  against  him. 

SIR, 

IT  gives  me  a  real  concern,  that,  among  the  writers  who  have 
appeared  against  revealed  religion,  I  am  obliged  to  take  no- 
tice of  the  noble  author  of  the  Characteristics.      Some  indeed 
are  not  willing-  to  allow,  that  he  is  to  be  reckoned  in  this  num- 
ber.     Passages  are   produced  out  of  some  of  his  writings,  in 
which  he  expresseth  very  favourable  sentiments  of  Christian- 
ity.     This  he  doth  particularly  in   a  preface,  which,  and  I  be- 
lieve justly,  is  ascribed  to  his  Lordship  as  the  author,  prefixed 
to  a  volume  of  select  sermons  of  Dr  Benjamin  Whichcot,  pub- 
lished in  1698.      In  that  preface  he   finds    fault  with  those  in 
this    profane  age    that    represent,  not  only  the   institution    of 
preaching,  but  even   the  gospel   itself,   and  our   holy  religion, 
to  be  a  fraud.      He  expresseth  his  hope,  that  from  some  things 
in  these  sermons,  even  they  that  are  prejudiced  against  Chris- 
tianity maybe  induced  to  like  it  thebetter  ;  and  that  the  vein  of 
goodness  which  appears  throughout  these  discourses  will  make 
such  as  are   already  Christians   prize    Christianity  the   more  ; 
and  the  fairness,  ingenuity,  and  impartiality,  which  they  learn 
from   hence,   will  be  a  security  to  them   against   the  contrary 
temper  of  those  other  irreconcilable  enemies  to  our  holy  faith 
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In  1716  some  of  his  letters  were  published  at  London,  under 
the  title  of  Several  Letters  written  by  a  noble  Lord  to  a  young 
Man  in  the  University,  8vo.  In  these  letters,  which  were 
written  a  few  years  before  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  death,  in 
the  years  1707,  1708,  1709,  there  are  excellent  sentiments  and 
advices,  and  some  which  seem  to  discover  a  real  regard  for  the 
Christian  religion. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished,  on  many  accounts,  that  his 
Lordship  had  always  expressed  himself  in  an  uniform  manner 
on  this  subject.  No  impartial  man  will  deny  him  tj^e  praise 
of  a  fine  genius.  The  quality  of  the  writer,  his  lively  and 
beautiful  imagination,  the  delicacy  of  taste  he  hath  shown  in 
many  instances,  and  the  graces  and  embellishments  of  his  style, 
though  perhaps  sometimes  too  affected,  have  procured  him 
many  admirers.  To  which  may  be  added,  his  refined  senti- 
ments on  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue,  and  that  he  hath 
often  spoken  honourably  of  a  wise  and  good  providence,  which 
ministers  and  governs  the  whole  in  the  best  manner  ;  and  hath 
strongly  asserted,  in  opposition  to  Mr  Hobbes,  the  natural  dif- 
ferences between  good  and  evil  ;  and  that  man  was  originally 
formed  for  Society,  and  the  exercise  of  mutual  kindness  and 
benevolence  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  for  religion  and  piety  too  *. 
These  things  have  very  much  prejudiced  many  persons  in  his 
favour,  and  prepared  them  for  receiving,  almost  implicitly 
whatever  he  hath  advanced.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
there  are  many  things  in  his  books,  which  seem  to  be  evidently 
calculated  to  cast  contempt  upon  Christianity  and  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

It  is  in  the  Characteristics  that  we  are  properly  to  look  for 
an  account  of  his  Lordship's  sentiments.  They  were  first  pub- 
lished in  three  volumes  8vo.  in  1711  ;  and  the  last  part  of  his 
life  was  employed  in  revising  them,  and  preparing  for  a  new 
and  most  correct  edition  of  them,  which  accordingly  was  pub- 
lished immediately  after  his  death.  In  them  he  completed  the 
whole  of  his  works  which  he  intended  should  be  made  public : 
and  these  books  are  so  generally  read,  and  by  many  so  much 
admired,  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice  of  those  things  in 
them  which  seem  to  have  a  bad  aspect  on  religion,  and  to  b« 
of  a  dangerous  influence  and  tendency. 

*   Characteristics,  vol.  ij'u  p,  2V 4, 
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Of  this  kind  are  the  frequent  reflections  he  hath  cast  on  the 
doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  This,  as  T  ob- 
served in  a  former  letter,  is  represented  by  Lord  Herbert,  as 
a  fundamental  article  of  natural  religion  :  and  though  he  car- 
ries it  too  far,  in  making  it  an  innate  principle,  in  which  all 
mankind  are,  and  have  been  always  agreed  -,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  there  were  some  notices  and  traces  of  it  generally 
spread  among  the  nations,  though  mixed  with  much  obscurity, 
and  which  probably  had  a  great  effect  in  preserving  the  remains 
of  religion  and  virtue  among  the  people,  though  contradicted 
by  several  sects  of  their  philosophers.  It  is  the  great  advan- 
tage and  glory  of  Christianity,  that  it  hath  cleared  and  confirm- 
ed this  important  principle,  and  hath  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality into  an  open  light.  But  the  author  of  the  Characteristics 
frequently  expressed!  himself  in  a  manner,  which  tendeth  to 
raise  a  prejudice  against  this  great  principle  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  as  if  it  were  of  little  use  in  morals,  yea,  and  in 
many  cases  of  a  bad  tendency.  Thus,  afcer  having  made  an 
elegant  representation  of  the  happy  state  of  things  in  the  hea- 
then world,  and  the  liberty  raid  harmony  which  then  prevailed,, 
he  proceeds  to  shew  the  different  state  of  things  among  Chris- 
tians, which  he  seems  chit-fly  to  attribute  to  the  notion  and  be- 
lief of  a  future  state.  "  A  new  sort  of  policy  fsaith  he). 
"  which  extends  itself  to  another  world,  and  considers  the  fu- 
"  ture  lives  and  happiness  of  men  rather  than  the  present,  has 
"  made  us  leap  beyond  the  bounds  of  natural  humanity,  and 
"  out  of  a  supernatural  charity,  has  taught  us  the  way  of  plague- 
"  ing  one  another  most  heartily.  It  has  raised  an  antipathy 
"  which  no  temporal  interest  could  ever  do,  and  intailed  up- 
"  on  us  a  mutual  hatred  to  all  eternity.  The  saving  of  souls y 
"  is  now  the  heroic  passion  of  exalted  spirits*."  This  is  not 
the  only  place  where  his  Lordship  speaks  with  ridicule  of  the 
saving  of  souls,  and  of  those  who  act  for  their  soul's  sakes,  and 
make  a  careful  provision  for  hereafter  f.  And  he  elsewhere 
fells  us,  speaking  of  the  expectation  of  God's  dispensing  re- 
wards and  punishments  in  a  future  life,  that  "  an  expectation 
"  and  dependency  so  miraculous  and  extraordinary  as  this  is? 

*  Characteristic?,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  19.  edit.  5th.  f  Il>id.  Tol.  Hi.  p.  502, 
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ie  must  naturally  take  off  from  other  inferior  dependencies  and 
<(  encouragements.     Where  infinite  rewards  are  thus  enforced, 
"  and  the  imagination  strongly  turned  towards  them,  the  other 
«*  common  and  natural  motives  to  goodness  are  apt  to  be  ne- 
fi  glected,  and  lose  much  by  disuse.     Other  interests  are  hard- 
"  ly  so  much  as  computed,  whilst  the  mind  is  thus  transport- 
"  ed    in  the  pursuit  of  a  high   advantage,  and  self  interest,  so 
"  narrowly  confined  within   ourselves.     On  this  account,  all 
"  other  affections   to  our  friends,  relations,   or  mankind,  are 
*'  often  slightly  regarded,  as   being  worldly,  and  of  little  mo- 
"  ment  in  respect  of  the  interest  of  our  souls  *."    To  the  same 
purpose  he  represents  it,  as  if  the  Christian  were  so  urged  to 
have  his  conversation  in  heaven,  as   not  to  be  obliged  to  enter 
into  a?iy  engagements  with  this  lower  world,  or  to  concern  him- 
self either  with  the  businesses   of  life,  or  with  the  offices  of 
private  friendship,  or  the  service  of  the  public  :   and  that  these 
are  to  be  regarded  as  embarrassms?its  to  him  in  working  out  his 
own  salvation  f.  It  seems  to   be  a   natural  inference  from  all 
this,  that,  according  to  his  representation  of  the  matter,  it  were 
better  for  mankind  not  to  believe,  or  have  any  regard  to  a  fu- 
ture state  at  all  j  for  if  the   belief  be  weak,  he  tells  us  it  will 
be  of  the  worst  consequence.     •'  There  can  (says  he)  in  some 
"  respects  be  nothing  more  fatal   to  virtue  than  the  weak  and 
"  uncertain  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  :  for  the 
"  stress  being  wholly  laid   on  this  foundation,  if  this  founda- 
"  tion  seem  to  fail,  there  is  no  farther  prop  or  security  to  men's 
virtue  J."  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  belief  be  strong,  and 
deeply  impressed  on  the  mind,   it    will   cause  men   to  neglect 
the  interests  and  duties  of  this  present  life,  the  duties  they  owe 
to  their  friends,  their  neighbours,  and  their  country.     This  is 
the  account  his  lordship  gives  of  it ;   but  it  is  grossly  misre- 
presented :  for  since  that  virtue  and  goodness  which  is  to  be 
rewarded  hereafter  includes,  according  to  the  scripture  account 
of  it,  the  doing  good  here  on  earth  as  far  as  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  even  a   diligence  in   the   business  of  our  several 
callings,  and  the  exercise  of  social  duties,  it  is  evidently  wrong 

*  Characteristics,  vol.  ii,  p.  68.  f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  99,  10O. 

}  Ibid.  Tol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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to  say,  that  a  regard  to  the  recompences  of  a  future  state 
must  carry  us  off  from  those  duties,  when,  on  the  contrary,  it 
bindeth  us  more  strongly  to  the  performance  of  them.  Our 
having  our  conversation  in  heaven  is  not  designed  to  cause  us 
to  neglect  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  here  on  earth  ;  for 
these  are  most  expressly  enjoined  in  the  gospel-law,  as  being 
comprehend  in  that  righteousness  which  intitleth  us  to  that 
future  glory  ;  but  that  we  should  not  take  up  with  the  inferior 
things  of  this  present  world  as  our  proper  ultimate  portion 
and  happiness,  but  raise  our  views  to  a  nobler  state,  where  we 
hope  to  arrive  to  the  true  felicity  and  perfectionof  our  natures. 
And  this  certainly  is  an  admirable  lesson,  highly  to  the  honour  of 
Christianity  ;  since  it  is  a  too  great  affection  and  esteem  for 
worldly  enjoyments  that  puts  men  upon  wrong  pursuits,  and 
is  the  principal  source  of  the  greatest  disorders  of  human 
life. 

Several  other  passages    might  be   produced,  in    which   his 
Lordship  seems  to  represent  the  belief  and  expectation  of  a  fu- 
ture state  as  of  pernicious  influence.     Thus  he  observes,  "  that 
"  the  principle  of  self-love,  which   is  naturally    so  prevailing 
"  in  us,  is  improved  and  made  stronger  every  day  by  the  ex- 
"ercise  of  the  passions  on  a  subject  of  more  extended  inter- 
**  est ;"  (by  which  he  refers  to  the  expectation  of  eternal  hap- 
piness in  a  future  state^  "  and  that  there  may  be  reason  to  ap- 
"  prehend,  that  a  temper  of  this  kind  will  extend  itself  through 
"  all  the  parts  of  life.     And  this   has  a   tendency  to  create  a 
"  stricter  attention  to  self-good  and  private  interest,  and  must 
"  insensibly  diminish  the  affection  towards  public  good,  or  the 
"  interest  of  society,  and  introduce  a  certain  narrowness  of  spi- 
"  rit,  which  is  observable  in  devout  persons  of  almost  all  re- 
"  ligions  and  persuasions  *."    Here  he  lays  a  heavy  charge  on 
the  hope  of  future  happiness  :  as  if  it  had  a  bad  tendency,  to 
spread  an  inordinate  criminal  selfishness  through  the  whole  of 
human  life,  to  diminish  the  public-good  affections,  and  introduce 
a  narrowness  of  spirit.      A  most  unjust  charge  this  !    Since  it 
might  easily  be  shewn,  that   the   belief  and  hope   of  such  an 
happiness  as  the  gospel  sets  before  us,  and  which  is  then,  re- 
presented as  a  state  of  perfect  goodntss  and  the  most  extend- 

*  Characteristics,  vol.  ii.  p.    "3. 
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ed  benevolence,  and  for  which  that  charity  which  seeketb  not 
her  own  is  one  of  the  best  preparatives,  has  a  tendency,  if  right- 
ly understood,  to  enlarge  the  heart,  to  purify  and  ennoble  the 
soul,  and  rsr'se  it  above  the  little  narrow  interest  of  the  fleshly 
self,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  highest  idea  of  God,  and  his  immense 
goodness. 

But  his  Lordship  urges,  that  "  those  who  talk  of  the  re- 
'*  wards  of  virtue  make  it  so  very  mercenary  a  thing,  and  have 
"  talked  so  much  of  its  rewards,  that  one  can  hardly  tell  whst 
"  there  is  in  it  after  all  that  is  worth  rewarding*."  He  ob- 
serves, that  the  roost  heroic  virtue,  private  friendship,  and  %eat 
for  the  public  f,  have  little  notice  taken  of  them  in  our 


*  Characterises,  vol.  i.  p.  97. 

f  It  has  been  noted  by  the  deiftical  writers,  that  zeal  for  the  public,  or  love  to 
a  man's  country,  which  was  fo  much  inculcated  by  fome  of  the  ancient  philofo- 
phers  and  moralifts,  is  patted  over  in  the  Gofpel  ;  and  this  is  mentioned  as  a  de- 
fect in  the  ChrifHan  morality.  But  if  the  matter  be  rightly  confidered,  there  ic 
no  juft  foundation  for  this  objection.  To  have  recommended,  as  by  a  divine  au- 
thority, what  the  Romans  generally  understood  by  love  to  their  country,  a  ftrong 
pafiion  for  the  glory  of  it,  and  which  often  carried  them  to  do  great  injuftice  to 
thofeof  other  nations,  would  not  havebeenfuitedto  the  nature  of  a  revelation,  which 
was-defigned  for  the  general  good  of  mankind,  and  to  promote  univerfal  benevolence  ; 
and  if  our  Saviour  had  exhorted  the  Jews,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  a  zeal  for  their 
country  and  its  liberties,  this,  in  the  difpofition  they  were  then  in,  would  have 
been  looked  upon  ia  no  other  light,  than  as  ftirring  them  up  to  tumults  and  in- 
furrections.  But  of  love  to  our  country,  as  it  fignifies  a  true  and  affectionate 
concern  for  the  public  good,  he  gave  an  admirable  example  ;  and  his  example 
hath  the  force  of  a  precept,  according  to  the  ChrifHan  fyftem.  This  will  be  evi- 
dent to  any  one  that  impartially  confiders  the  affection  he  (hewed  to  the  Jewiih 
mition,  from  whom  he  fprung  according  to  the  flefh  ;  the  amiable  concern  he  ex- 
prefled  for  the  mifcries  he  forefaw  were  coming  upon  them,  and  the  endeavcun 
he  ufed  to  prevent  thofe  evils,  by  checking  the  tumultuous  fpirit  which  was  then 
working-  among  them,  and  engaging  them  to  a  peaceable  fubjection  to  the  Roman 
government.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  the  apoftl^  » 
and  firft  publiftiers  of  ChrifHanity  after  our  Saviour's  rcfurrection.  If  they  had 
in  the  na«me  of  God  urged  it  upon  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  among  whom  they 
preached  the  gofpcl,  to  be  zealous  for  their  country,  and  had  promifcd  divine  re- 
wards to  fo  heroic  a  virtue,  this  would  undoubtedly  have  been  regarded  as  an  at- 
tempt to  raife  difturbances  in  the  frate.  It  could  noi,  as  things  were  circum- 
flanced,  have  produced  any  good  effects,  and  might  probably  have  had  very  bad 
ones.  But  if  by  zeal  for  the  public  he  meant  a  hearty  defire  and  endeavour  to 
promote  the  public  good,  and  the  real  welfare  of  the  community,  nothing  can  be 
better  fitted  to  answer  .that  end  than  the  Chriftian  law.  It  hath  a  manifeit  ten- 
irTM.-v,  wherever  it  is  fincercly  believed  and  embraced,  to  make  good  nra 
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religion,  nor  have  any  reward  promised  them  :  though,  if  they 
be  comprehended  in  the  things  that  are  lovely  and  virtuous 
and  praise -worthy,  they  are  both  commanded  there,  and  shall, 
according  to  the  gospel  scheme,  be  rewarded  ;  but  his  Lordship 
who  supposes  the  contrary,  mentions  it  as  an  advantage,  that 
no  premium  or  penalty  being  inforced  in  these  cases,  it  leaves 
more  room  for  disinterestedness,  the  virtue  is  zfree  cboice9zn<\ 
the  magnanimity  is  left  entire  *.  And  does  not  this  insinuate, 
that  if  no  reward  had  been  promised  at  all,  to  any  part  of  our 
duty,  it  would  have  been  the  better  for  us,  and  our  virtues 
would  have  been  the  more  excellent  ?  In  like  manner  he  re- 
presents that  resignation  to  God,  which  depends  upon  the  hope 
of  infinite  retributions  or  rewards,  to  be  a  false  resignation^ 
which  discovers  no  worth  nor  virtue  /  since  it  is  only  a  man's 
resigning  his  present  life  and  pleasure  conditionally,  for  that 
which  he  himself  owns  to  be  beyond  an  equivalent  f. 

And  yet  this  right  honourable  author  himself  acknowledged, 
that  if  by  the  hope  of  reward,  be  understood  the  hope  and 
desire  of  virtuous  enjoyments,  or  of  the  very  practice  and 
exercise  of  virtue  in  another  life,  it  is  far  from  being  de- 
rogatory to  virtue,  but  is  rather  an  evidence  of  our  lov- 
ing it  |.  And  nothing  is  more  evident  to  any  one  that 
is  acquainted  with  the  holy  scriptures,  than  that  though 
the  future  happiness  is  there  sometimes  metaphorically  de- 
scribed under  splendid  sensible  images,  which  his  Lordship  is 
pleased  to  reflect  upon  as  trifling  and  childish  §,  yet  the  idea 
there  given  us  of  it  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest,  that  can  be 
conceived.  It  is  represented  as  a  state  of  consummate  holiness, 

and  faithful  and  peaceable  fubjecls,  and  to  render  men  truly  ufeful  to  the  public$ 
by  engaging  them  to  a  diligent  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  their  feveral  ftationsand 
relations,  and  to  the  practice  of  univerfal  righteoufnefs.  Chriftianity,  which  re- 
quires us  to  exert  fo  noble  a  fpirit  of  difmterefred  benevolence,  as  to  be  ready  to 
lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren,  1  John  iii.  16.  would  certainly  engage  and 
animate  us,  if  properly  called  to  it,  even  to  lay  clown  our  lives  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  A  virtuous  regard  to  the  public  happinefs,  and  a  contributing  as 
far  as  in  us  lies  to  promote  it  in  our  several  ftations,  make  a  part  of  that  excellent 
and  praife-worthy  conduct,  which  it  is  the  great  defign  of  the  Chriftian  religion 
to  promote,  and  which,  according  to  the  divine  promiles  there  given  us,  Dull  br 
:rowned  with  a  glorious  reward. 

*  Chara£terift:  p.  98,  99,  100,  101,  f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

i  Ibu!.  vol.  ii.  p.  55,  50.  §  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  28*. 
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goodness,  arid  purity,  where  we  shall  arrive  to  the  true  per- 
fection of  our  natures  ;  a  state  into  which  nothing  shall  enter 
that  defileth  ;  where  the  spirits  of  the  just  shall  be  made  per- 
fect, and  even  their  bodies  shall  be  refined  to  a  wonderful  de- 
gree ;  where  they  shall  be  associated  to  the  glorious  general  as- 
sembly of  holy  and  happy  souls,  and  to  the  most  excellent  part 
of  God's  creation,  with  whom  they  shall  cultivate  an  eternal 
friendship  and  harmony  ;  and,  which  is  chiefly  to  be  considered, 
where  they  shall  be  admitted  to  the  immediate  vision  of  the 
Deity,  and  shall  be  transformed,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
it,  into  the  divine  likeness.  Such  is  the  happiness  the  gospel 
setteth  before  us,  and  which  certainly  furnisheth  a  motive  fitted 
to  work  upon  the  worthiest  minds.  And  the  being  animated 
by  the  hope  of  such  a  reward  hath  nothing  mean  or  mercenary 
in  it,  but  rather  is  an  argument  of  a  great  and  noble  soul. 

And  even  as  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  this  also  may  be  of 
signal  use  to  restrain  the  exorbitances  of  the  passions,  to  check 
the  career  of  vice,  and  to  awaken  men  to  serious  thoughts,  and 
thereby  put  them  in  the  way  of  better  impressions.     His  Lord- 
ship himself  asserteth  the  usefulness  of  punishments,  as  well  as 
rewards,  in  all  well-regulated  governments.     And  with  respect 
to  future  punishments  he  acknowledged,  that  "  though  this 
"  service  of  fear  be  allowed  ever  so  low  and  base,  yet  religion 
"  being  still  a  discipline  and  progress  of  the  soul  towards  per- 
"  fection,  the  motive  of  reward  and  punishment  is  primary, 
"  and  of  the  highest  moment  with  us,   till  being  capable  of 
'*  more  sublime  instructions,  we  are  led  from  this  servile  state 
**  to  the  generous  service  of  affection  and  love'*."     And  he 
elsewhere  expressly  declareth,  that  "  the  hope  of  future  re- 
"  wards,  and  fear  of  future  punishments,  how  mercenary  or 
"  servile  soever  it  may  be  accounted,  is  yet  in  many  instances 
"  a  great  advantage,  security,  and  support  to  virtue  j"  and  he 
offereth  several  considerations  to  prove  that  it  is  sof.  I  cannot 
therefore  help  thinking  that  this  admired  writer  has  done  very 
wrong  in  throwing  out  so  many  insinuations  against  the  doc- 
trine of  future  retributions,  and  against  the  holy  scriptures  and 
Christian  divines  for  insisting  so  much  upon  it,  as  though  it 
were  of  ill  influence  to  morals.     I  am  persuaded,  that  any  one 

*  Charafterift.  vol.  i.;,  } .  C3,  273.  f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  5c  seq. 
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who  duly  considers  the  btate  of  mankind,  and  what  a  mighty 
influence  our  hopes  and  fears  have  upon  us  by  the  very  frame 
of  our  nature,  must  be  sensible,  that  if  the  scripture  had  only 
contained  fine  and  elegant  discourses  on  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
and  the  deformity  of  vice,  instead  of  proposing  the  sanctions  of 
eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  it  would  neither  have  been 
so  becoming  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  supreme  legislator, 
nor  so  well  fitted  to  answer  the  end  of  a  revelation  designed  for 
common  use.  The  scripture  indeed  doth  every  where  suppose, 
and  frequently  representeth  the  excellence  of  holiness  and  vir- 
tue, and  the  turpitude  and  deformity  of  vice  and  sin,  and  the 
good  effects  of  the  one,  and  bad  effects  of  the  other,  even  in  this 
present  stare.  But  it  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  that  it  carrieth  our  views  beyond  this  narrow  tran- 
sitory scene  to  a  future  eternal  state,  and  deriveth  its  most 
important  motives  from  thence,  which  he  himself  acknowledg- 
eth  to  be  of  infinitely  greater  force  ;  and,  which,  is  very  odd, 
he  seemeth  to  make  the  very  force  of  those  motives  an  objec- 
tion against  insisting  upon  them,  as  if  they  would  render  alj 
other  motives  and  considerations  useless. 

Trie  prejudices  his  Lordship  hath  conceived  against  Christi- 
anity sufficiently  appear  from  several  of  those  passages  that: 
have  been  mentioned  ;  to  which  many  others  might  be  added. 
He  is  pleased  indeed  more  than  once  to  declare  himself  a  very 
orthodox  believer.  He  hath  assured  us,  in  his  ironical  way,  of 
his  steady  orthodoxy  t  and  entire  submission  to  the  truly  Chris- 
tian and  Catholic  doctrines  of  our  holy  church t  as  by  law  esta- 
blished :  and  that  he  faithfully  embraces  the  holy  mysteries  of 
our  religion,  even  in  the  minutest  particulars)  notwithstanding 
their  amazing  depth*.  For  which  he  gives  this  reason,  that 
"  when  the  supreme  powers  have  given  their  sanction  to  a  re» 
"  ligious  record  or  pious  writ,  it  becomes  immoral  and  pro- 
"  fane  in  any  one  to  deny  or  dispute  the  divine  authority  of 
"  the  least  line  or  syllable  contained  in  it  f."  To  the  same 
purpose  he  elsewhere  declares,  that  the  mysteries  of  religion 
are  to  be  determined  by  those  to  whom  the  state  has  assigned 
the  guardianship  and  promulgation  of  the  divine  oracles;  and 
that  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  law  is  the  only  security 
*  Charafteriftics,  vol.  iii.  p.  315,  616.  f  Ibid.  p.  231. 
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against  heterodoxy  and  error,  and  the  only  warrant  for  the  au- 
thority of  our  sacred  symbols  *.  So  that,  according  to  him, 
Christianity  has  no  other  foundation  than  what  will  serve  a 
false  religion  as  well  as  the  true.  And  elsewhere,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  sceptic,  he  talks  of  our  visible  sovereign'' s  answering 
for  us  in  matters  of  our  religion^.  In  this  his  Lordship  exactly 
agrees  with  Mr  Hobbes  ;  he  is  indeed  far  from  asserting  with 
th'at  writer,  that  there  is  nothing  good  or  evil  in  its  own  nature, 
and  that  virtue  and  vice  depend  wholly  on  human  authority 
and  laws  j  this  he  on  all  occasions  strenuously  argueth  against. 
But  lie  comes  into  another  part  of  his  scheme,  the  making  the 
magistrate  or  supreme  civil  power  the  sole  judge  of  religious 
truth  and  orthodoxy,  and  resolving  all  doctrines  and  opinions 
in  religion,  and  the  authority  of  what  shall  be  accounted 
holy  writ,  into  the  appointment  of  the  state  ;  a  scheme  which 
absolutely  destroyed!  the  rights  of  private  judgment  and  con- 
science, and  whicli  evidently  condemned!  the  conduct  and  judg- 
ment of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  primitive  Christians 
at  the  first  plantation  of  Christianity,  and  of  those  excellent 
men  that  stood  up  for  the  reformation  of  it  since. 

But  notwithstanding  our  noble  author's  pretended  veneration 
and  submission  to  the  holy  writ  by  public  authority  established, 
he  hath  taken  occasion  to  expose  the  scripture,  as  far  as  in  him 
lay,  to  ridicule  and  contempt,  of  which  many  instances  might 
be  produced.  Not  to  mention  the  insinuations  he  has  thrown 
out  relating  to  particular  passages,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  he  hath  endeavoured  to  expose  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, and  made  a  ludicrous  representation  of  it,  and  compared 
it  with  the  extravagancies  of  the  maddest  enthusiasts  J.  Mi- 
racles he  will  not  allow  to  be  any  proofs,  though  ever  so  cer- 
tain §  ;  or  that  there  is  any  ground  to  believe  their  having 
been  done,  but  the  authoiity  of  our  governors,  and  of  those 
whom  the  state  hath  appointed  the  guardians  of  holy  writ  ||  v 
He  speaks  with  ridicule,  as  other  deistical  writers  have  often 
done,  of  what  he  calls  the  specious  pretence  of  moral  certainty^ 
and  matter  of  fact  ^f,  snd  insinuates,  that  the  facts  recorder  in 

*  Charafteriftics,  p.  71.  vol.  5.  p.  360.  f  Ibid.  *ol.  ii  p.  5  ;->.•?. 

t  Ibid:  vol  i.  p.  45.  vol.  Hi.  p.  67.  $  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  331,  1'32. 
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the  gospels  are  absolutely  uncertain,  and   that  he  that  relies 
upon  those  accounts  must  be  a  sceptical  Christian  *.    He  repre- 
sents  St  Paul  as  speaking  sceptically,  and  as  no  way  certain  or 
positive  as   to   the  revelation  made  to  him,  tho'  the  contrary  is 
manifest  from  the  apostle's  own  most   express   declarations f. 
The  very  encomiums  he  sometimes  pretends  to  bestow  upon 
the  scriptures  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  tend  rather  to  give  a  low  and 
mean  idea  of  them.     Thus  he  commends  the  poetical  parts  of 
scripture,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  other  entire  volumes  of 
the  sacred  collection,  as  full  of  humorous  discourses,  and  jocular 
•wit  ;  and  saith,  that  the  sacred  writers  "  had  recourse  to  hu- 
"  mour  and  diversion,  as  a  proper  means  to  promote  religion, 
"  and  strengthen  the  established  faith.'*     In  like  manner  he 
tells  us,  that  our  Saviour's  discourses  were  sharp,   witty,  and 
humorous  ;  and  that  his  miracles  were  done  with  a  certain  air 
of  festivity  ;  and  so  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  moved  in  a 
pleasant  manner  at  their  recital ;  i.  e.  it  is  impossible  not   to 
laugh  at  themj.     But  though  he  seemeth   here  to   commend 
his  good  humour,  as  he  calls  it,  and  elsewhere  represents  Chris- 
tianity, as,  in  the  main,  a  witty  good-natured  religion,  he  insi- 
nuateth  that  this  may  be  all  an  artful  pretence  to  cover  deep 
designs,   and  schemes  laid  for  worldly  ambition  and   power. 
Having  observed,  that  the  affection  and  love  which  procures  a 
true  adherence  to  the  new  religious  foundation,  must  depend 
either  on  a  real  or  counterfeit  goodness  in  the  religious  founder, 
whom  he  had  called  before  the  divinely-authorised  instructor 
and  spiritual  chief  i  he  adds,  that,  "  whatever  ambitious  spirit 
"  may  inspire  him,  whatever  savage  zeal  or  persecuting  prin- 
"  ciple  may  be  in  reserve,  ready  to  disclose  itself,  when  autho- 
"  rity  and  power  is  once  obtained,   the   first  scene  of  doctrine 
"  however  fails  not  to  present  us  with  the  agreeable  views  of 
"  joy,  love,  meekness,  gentleness,  and  moderation  §."     I  be- 
Heve  few  that  consider  how  this  is  introduced,  will   doubt  its 
being  designed  as  an   insinuation  against  the  character  of  the 
holy  Jesus  ;  an  insinuation  for  which   there  is  not  the  least 
'  foundation  in  his  whole  conduct,  or  in  the  scheme  of  icligion 

*  Charafteriftics,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  f  Ibid,  p,  74,  75, 
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he  hath  taught,  and  which  therefore  is  as  malicious,  as  it  is 
groundless. 

Agreeably  to  this,  he  elsewhere  intimates,  that  the  gospel 
was  only  a  scheme  of  the  clergy  for  aggrandizing  their  own 
power.  He  represents  it  as  a  natural  suspicion  of  those  who 
are  called  sceptical :  "  that  the  holy  records  themselves  were  no 
"  other  than  the  pure  invention  and  artificial  compliment  of 
"  an  interested  party,  in  behalf  of  the  richest  corporation,  and 
"  most  profitable  monopoly,  which  could  be  erected  in  the 
"  world  *."  But  any  one  that  impartially  considers  the  idea  of 
religion  set  before  us  in  the  New  Testament,  in  its  primitive 
simplicity,  will  be  apt  to  look  upon  that  which  his  Lordship 
representeth  as  a  natural  suspicion,  to  be  the  most  unreasonable 
supposition  in  the  world.  If  an  ambitious  and  self-interested 
clergy,  and  particularly  the  favourers  of  the  papal  hierarchy, 
had  been  to  forge  a  gospel  or  sacred  records  to  countenance 
^their  own  claims,  or  if  they  had  had  it  in  their  power  to  have 
corrupted  and  new-modelled  them  in  their  favour,  the  Chris- 
tian religion  and  worship  would  in  many  instances  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  now  appeareth  to  be  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Mr  Hobbes  himself  was  so 
sensible  of  this,  even  where  he  inveighs  against  the  clergy,  as 
endeavouring  to  put  their  own  laws  upon  the  Christian  peo- 
ple for  the  laws  of  God,  and  pretends  that  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  in  the  first  ages  in  the  hands  only  of  the 
Ecclesiastics,  that  he  adds,  "  he  is  persuaded  they  did  not  fal- 
"  sify  the  scripture  ;  because,  if  they  had  had  an  intention  so 
"  to  do,  they  would  surely  have  made  them  more  favourable 
"  to  their  power  over  Christian  princes,  and  civil  sovereignly 
"  than  they  aref." 

His  Lordship  on  many  occasions  insinuates,  that  the  origi- 
nal records  of  Christianity  are  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon* 
He  frequently  repeats  the  charge  of  corruptions  and  interpo- 
lations ;  and  particularly  concludes  the  last  Miscellany  of  his 
third  volume  with  a  heap  of  objections  against  the  scriptures, 

*  Characterist.  p.  S36.  f   Holbea's  Leviath.  p.  203,  204 
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drawn  from  the  great  number  of  copies,  various  readings,  dif- 
ferent glosses  and  interpretations,  apocryphal  and  canonical  books, 
frauds  of  those  through  whose  hands  they  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  us,  &c.  *.  These  objections  are  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  gentleman,  whom  he  makes  go  off  the  stage  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  as  if  they  were  unanswerable  :  and  yet  they  are  no 
other  than  what  have  been  frequently  considered  and  obviated 
by  the  learned  defenders  of  the  Christian  cause.  Dr  Tindal 
hath  since  urged  all  these  objections,  and  more  of  the  same  kind, 
more  largely  and  with  greater  force  than  his  Lordship  had 
done  ;  and  a  full  answer  hath  been  returned  to  them  sufficient 
to  satisfy  an  impartial  inquirer  f. 

I  have  already  dwelt  longer  on  this  right  honourable  author 
than  I  at  first  intended  ;  but  you  will  undoubtedly  expect  that 
before  I  leave  him,  I  should  take  some  notice  of  that  part  of 
his  scheme,  where  he  seems  to  set  up  ridicule  as  the  best  and 
surest  criterion  of  truth  :  This  deserves  the  rather  to  be  con. 
sidered,  because  there  is  not  perhaps  any  part  of  his  writings, 
of  which  a  worse  use  hath  been  made.  I  am  sensible  that 
some  ingenious  writers  have  been  of  opinion,  that  in  this  his 
Lordship  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  or  misrepresented  : 
that  his  opinion,  if  fairly  examined,  amounts  only  to  this,  that 
ridicule  may  be  of  excellent  use,  either  against  ridicule  itself, 
when  false  and  misapplied,  or  against  grave,  specious,  and  de- 
lusive impostures  :  that  he  distinguishes  between  true  and  false 
ridicule,  and  between  genteel  wit,  and  scurrilous  buffoonery, 
which,  without  decency  or  distinction,  raises  a  laugh  from  e- 
very  thing.  This  he  condemneth,  as  justly  offensive,  and  un- 
worthy of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  sense.  He  would  have 
religion  treated  with  good  manners,  and  is  for  subjecting  ridi- 
cule to  the  judgment  of  reason  ;  and  he  declares,  that  as  he  is 
in  earnest  in  defending  raillery,  so  he  can  be  sober  in  the  use 
of  it.  Several  passages  are  produced  to  this  purpose  J.  But 
whatever  apology  may  be  made  for  this  noble  writer,  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  has  frequently  expressed  himself 

*  Characterist.  vol.  iii.  p.  317— 344. 

f  See  particularly,  Answer  to  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  n,  chap.  5, 
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very  incautiously  on  thjfc  head,  and  in  a  manner  that  may  lead 
persons  into  a  very  wrong  method  of  inquiring  and  judging 
concerning  truth.  He  not  only  expressly  calls  ridicule  a  test 
and  a  criterion  of  'truth,  but  declares  for  applying  it  to  every 
thing,  and  in  all  cases.  He  would  have  us  carry  the  rule  of 
ridicule  constantly  with  us,  i.  e.  that  we  must  be  always  in  a 
disposition  to  apply  ridicule  to  whatever  offers,  to  see  whether 
it  will  bear*.  He  observes,  that  "  truth  may  bear  all  lights  j 
"  and  one  of  those  principal  lights,  or  natural  mediums,  by  which 
"  things  are  to  be  viewed  in  order  to  a  thorough  recognition, 
"  is  ridicule  itself,  or  that  manner  of  proof  (for  so  he  calls  it) 
"  by  which  we  discern  whatever  is  liable  to  just  raillery  ori 
"  any  subject  \  ;"  and  though  he  doth  not  approve  the  seeking 
to  raise  a  laugh  for  every  thing,  yet  he  thinks  it  right  to  seek 
in  every  thing  what  justly  may  be  laughed  at  J.  He  declares 
that  "  he  hardly  cares  so  much  as  to  think  on  the  subject  of  re- 
*'  Hgion,  much  less  to-  write  on  it,  without  endeavouring  to  put 
"  himself  in  as  good  a  humour  as  possible  §  :"  i.  e.  treating  it> 
as  he  himself  expresseth  it,  in  a  way  of  wit  and  raillery, plea- 
santry and  mirth.  And  indeed  what  kind  of  ridicule  his  Lord- 
ship is  for,  and  how  he  is  for  applying  it  in  matters  of  religion, 
plainly  appears  from  many  specimens  he  has  given  us  of  it  in 
several  parts  of  his  works ;  especially  in  his  third  volume> 
which  is  designed  as  a  kind  of  review  and  defence  of  all  his  o- 
ther  treatises. 

The  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  always  recom- 
mended a  calm  attention  and  sobriety  of  mind,  a  cool  and  impar- 
tial examination  and  enquiry,  as  the  properest  disposition  for 
finding  out  truth,  and  judging  concerning  it.  But  according  to 
his  Lordship's  representation  of  the  case^  those  that  apply  them- 
selves to  the  searching  out  truth,  or  judging  what  is  really 
true;-*senous,  and  excellent,  must  endeavour  to  put  themselves 
in  a  merry  -humour,  to  raise  up  a  gaiety  of  spirit,  and  seek  whe- 
ther in  the  object  they  are  examining  they  cannot  find  out  some* 
thing  that  may  be  justly  laughed  at.  And  it  is  great  odds,  that  •&. 
map  \vho  is  thus  disposed  will  find  out  something  fit,  as  he  ima- 
gines, to  excitehis  mirth,  in  the  most  serious  and  important  subject 

*  Characterist.  p.  II,  12.  |  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  61* 
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in  the  world.  Such  a  temper  is  so  far  from  being  an  help  to  a 
fair  and  unprejudiced  inquiry,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  hin- 
derances  to  it.  A  strong  turn  to  ridicule  hath  a  tendency  to  dis- 
qualify a  man  for  cool  nnd  sedate  reflection,  and  to  render  him 
impatient  of  the  pains  that  are  necessary  to  a  rational  and  deli- 
berate search.  A  calm  dispassionate  love  of  truth,  with  a  dis- 
position to  examine  carefully,  and  judge  impartially, and  a  pre- 
vailing inclination  to  jest  and  raillery,  seldom  meet  together  in 
the  same  mind.  This  discovered!  rather  an  odd  turn  and  vi- 
vacity of  imagination,  than  strong  reason  and  sound  judgment ; 
and  it  would  be  a  strange  attempt  to  set  up  wit  and  imagina- 
tion, instead  of  reason  and  judgment,  for  a  judge  and  umpire  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  consequence. 

Our  noble  author  indeed  frequently  observes,  that  truth  can- 
not be  hurt  by  ridicule,  since  when  the  ridicule  is  wrong  placed, 
it  will  not  hold.  "Nothing  is  ridiculous,  but  what  is  deformed, 
"  nor  is  any  thing  proof  against  raillery,  out  what  is  handsome 
"  and  just  :  this  weapon  therefore  can  ne.ver  bear  an  age  against 
"  virtue  and  honesty,  and  bears  against  every  thing  cpnYrary  to 
a  'n*f  »  jt  win  De  readily  allowed',  that  truth  and  honesty  can- 
not be  the  subject  otjust  ridicule  ;  but  then  this  supposeth,  that 
ridicule  itself  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  cool  reason  :  and 
accordingly  his  Lordship  acknowledges,  that  it  is  m  reality  a  .r<?« 
rious  study  to  temper  and  regulate  that  humour  f .  And  thus 
after  all,  we  are  to  return  to  gravity  and  serious  reason  as  the 
ultimate  test  and  criterion  of  ridicule,  and  of  every  thing  else. 
But  though  the  most  excellent  things  cannot  be  justly  ridiculed ; 
and  ridicule,  when  thus  applied,  will,  in  the  judgment  of  wise 
and  thinking  men,  render  him  that  useth  it  ridiculous  ;  yet  there 
are  many  persons  on  whom  it  will  have  a  Very  different  effect. 
The  ridicule  will  be  apt  to  create  prejudices  in  their  minds*  and 
to  inspire  them  with  a  contempt,  or  at  least  a  disregard  of  things, 
which,  when  represented  in  a  proper  light,  appear  to  be  of  the 
greatest  worth-and  importance.  The  face  of  truth  indeed,  as  his 
Lordship  observes,  is  not  less  fair  and  beautiful  for  all  the  conn- 
terfeit  vixaras  that  has  been  put  upon  it;  yet  these  vizards  may 
so  conceal  and  disguise  its  beauty,  as  to  make  it  look  quite  a  dif» 

*   Gharaci^r'.st.  >oi;  i.  p,  11.  128,  12!?.  f  Ibid.  p.  128. 
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ferent  thing  from  what  it  realJy  is.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
truth,  piety,  and  virtue,  have  often  been  the  subjects  of  ridicule  ; 
and  bad,  but  witty  men  haye  met  with  too  much  success  in  ex- 
posing them  to  the  derision  and  contempt,  instead  of  recommend- 
ing them  to  the  esteem  and  veneration  of  mankind.  It  is  our 
author's  own  observation,  t\\zt  false  earnest  is  ridiculed,  but  the 
false  jest  passes  secure.  And  though  he  says,  lie  cannot. conceive 
how  any  man  should  be  laughed  out  of  bis  wits,  as  some  hare 
keen  frightened  out  of  them,  yet  there  haye  been,  and  are  too 
many  instances  of  persons  that  have  .been  laughed  out  of  iheir 
religion,  honesty,  and  virtue.  Weak  and  unstable  minds  have 
been  driven  .into  atheism,  profaneness,  and  vice,  by  the  force 
of  ridicule,  and  have  been  made  ashamed  of  that  which  they 
.ought  to  esteem  their  glory. 

His  Lordship  is  pleased  to  represent  ridicule  as  the  fittest 
way  of  dealing  with  enthusiasts  and  venders  of  miracles  and 
prophecy,  and  having  mentioned  the  reveries  of  the  French  pro- 
phets, and  recommended  Bartlemy-Fair  drollery,  as  proper  to 
be  used  on  such  occasions,  he  gives  a  broad  hint^  that  if  this  me- 
thod had  been  taken  against  the  reformation,  or  against  Chris- 
tianity at  its  first  rise,  it  would  have  been  effectual  to  destroy  it, 
without  having  recourse  to  persecution*.  He  has  here  plain- 
ly let  us  know  in  what  light  he  regar^eth  our  holy  religion. 
On  other  occasions,  he  declares  only  for  genteel  raillery  :  but 
here  it  seems  what  he  calls  the  Rurtlemy-Fair  method,  which 
I  believe  will  hardly  pass  for  very  genteel  raillery,  is  supposed 
to  be  sufficient,  not  only  against  that  s£t  of  enthusiasts  .who 
were  called  the  French  prophets,  but  against  Christianity  itself. 
But  he  seems  not  to  have  considered,  that  the  great  Author 
and  first  publishers  of  the  Christian  religion  were  scoffed  and 
derided,  as  well  as  exposed  to  grievous  sufferings  and  torments, 
and  that  they  had  trial  of  'cruel  mockings,  as  well  as  of  bonds  and 
imprisonments..  It  appears  from  what  remains  of  the  works 
of  Celsus,  ss  well  as  from  what  Cascilius  saith  in  Minucius  Fe- 
lix, that  no  sarcasm  or  ridicule  was  spared  among  the  heathens, 
by  which  they  thought  they  could  expose  Christianity  ;  though, 
n  they  found  this  ineffectual  to  suppress  it,  they  from  time 

*  Characterist.  vol.  i.  p.  2«,  29. 
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to  time  had  recourse  to  more  violent  and  sanguinary  methods  : 
and  indeed  those  that  have  been  most  prone  to  scoff  at  religion 
and  truth  have  often  been  most  prone  to  persecute  it  too.  A 
Scornful  and  contemptuous  spirit,  which  is  an  usual  attendant 
on  ridicule,  is  apt  to  proceed  to  farther  extremes  ;  nor  am  I 
sure,  that  they,  who  on  all  occasions  throw  out  the  bitterest 
Sarcasms  against  religion  and  its  ministers,  would  not,  if  it 
were  in  their  power,  give  more  substantial  proofs  of  their  aver- 
sion. His  Lordship  indeed  honoureth  that  raillery  and  ridicule 
which  he  recommends,  with  the  name  of  good-humour  $  and 
by  shuffling  one  of  these  for  the  other,  and  playing  upon  the 
words,  maketh  himself  merry  with  his  reader.  But  good-hu- 
mour, taken  in  the  best  sense,  for  what  he  calls  the  sweetest, 
kindest  disposition,  is  a  different  thing  from  that  sneering  fa- 
culty, which  disposes  men  to  cast  contempt  upon  persons  and 
things,  and  which  is  often  managed  in  a  manner  little  consist- 
ent with  a  true  benevolence. 

The  proper  use  of  ridicule  is  to  expose  such  follies  and  ab- 
surdities as  scarce  deserve,  or  admit  a  very  serious  considera- 
tion :  but  to  recommend  raillery  and  ridicule  as  fit  to  be  em- 
ployed on  all  occasions,  and  upon  the  most  weighty  and  im- 
portant subjects,  and  as  the  properest  means  for  discerning 
truth,  appears  to  be  an  inverting  the  just  order  qf  things.  It 
is,  even  when  innocently  used,  for  the  most  pa^t  a  trifling  em- 
ployment ;  and  a  man  of  great  genius  cannot  addict  himself 
much  to  it,  without  descending  beneath  his  character.  Indeed 
there  needs  no  more  to  give  one  a  disgust  at  this  pretended  test 
of  truth,  than  to  consider  the  use  his  Lordship  has  made  of  it. 
When  he  is  in  any  degree  serious,  he  shews  how  capable  he  is  to 
inform  and  please  his  reader  ;  but  when  he  gives  a  loose  to 
gaiety  and  ridicule,  he  often  writes  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
himself.  And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  if  nothing  of  his  had  been 
published,  but  the  two  first  treatises  of  his  first  volume,  and 
the  third  volume,  in  which  he  chiefly  indulges  hirnself  in  those 
liberties,  he  would  have  generally  passed  in  the  world  for  a 
sprightly  and  ingenious,  but  very  trifling  writer.  He  often 
throws  out  his  sneers  and  flirts  against  every  thing  that  comes 
in  his  way ;  and  with  a  mixture  of  low  and  solemn  phrase,  and 
Jrave  ridicule,  he  sometimes  manages  it  so,  that  it  is  not  very 
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easy  to  discern  his  true  sentiments ;  and  what  it  is  that  he 
really  aims  at.  This  is  not  very  consistent  with  the  rule  he 
himself  has  laid  down  more  than  once;  viz.  That  "it  is  a 
"  mean,  impotent,  and  dull  sort  of  wit,  which  leaves  sensible 
"  persons  in  a  doubt,  and  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  one's  real 
"  mind  is."  And  again  he  censures  "  such  a  feigned  gravity, 
**  as  immoral  and  illiberal,  foreign  to  the  character  of  a  good 
"  writer,  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  sense  *."  There  seems 
to  be  no  other  way  of  screening  him  from  his  own  censure,  but 
by  supposing,  that  he  imagined  his  true  intention  with  regard 
to  Christianity  and  the  holy  Scriptures  might  be  perceived  by 
any  sensible  person,  through  his  concealed  ridicule.  And  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  so  ;  though, 
in  some  particular  places,  it  is  hard  to  know  whether  he  be  in 
jest  or  earnest.  By  this  covered  way  of  ridicule  he  sometimes 
steals  upon  the  reader  before  he  is  aware,  and,  under  the  guise 
of  a  friend,  gives  a  more  dangerous  blow,  than  if  he  had  acted 
the  part  of  an  open  and  avowed  enemy. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  in  this  noble  and 
Ingenious  author  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  wrong 
application  of  that  talent  of  ridicule,  of  which  he  was  so  great 
a  master.  And  if  it  has  succeeded  ill  in  his  hands,  how  much 
more  may  it  be  expected  to  do  so  in  those,  who,  for  want  of 
his  genius,  are  not  able  to  rise  above  low  buffoonry,  nor  capa- 
ble of  distinguishing  gross  and  scurrilous  raillery  and  scandal, 
from  wit  and  delicate  ridicule  !  His  Lordship  hath  since  had 
many  awkward  imitators,  and  probably  will  have  more,  who 
will  be  apt  to  apply  his  test  of  ridicule,  not  only,  as  he  himself 
hath  given  them  an  example,  against  revealed  religion,  but  a- 
gainst  all  religion,  even  that  which  is  called  natural,  and  against 
that  virtue,  of  which,  in  his  serious  moods,  he  hath  professed 
himself  so  great  an  admirer. 

I  shall  conclude  my  account  of  this  celebrated  author  with 
observing,  that  the  Characteristics  have  been  attacked,  or  at 
least  some  particular  passages  in  them  have  been  occasionally 
animadverted  upon,  by*several  learned  writers,  by  bishop  Berk- 
ley,  Dr  Wotton,  Dr  Warburton,  and  others.  That  part  og 
his  Lordship's  scheme  which  represents  a  regard  to  future  rf 

*  Charafterift.  vol.  i.  p.  63.  vol.  iii.  p.  225. 
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wards,  as  derogating  from  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  virtue* 
hath  been  particularly  considered  by  Mr  Balguy,  in  a  short,  but 
judicious  tract,  written,  like  his  other  tracts,  in  a  very  polite 
and  masterly  manner.  It  is  intitled,  A  Letter  to  a  Deist,  co7i- 
ccrning  the  Beauty  and  Excellency  of  Moral  Virtue,  and  the 
Support  and  Improvement  which  it  receives  from  the  Christian 
Revelation,  8vo.  1729.  But  I  know  of  none  that  has  under- 
taken to  answer  the  whole,  but  Mr  (now)  Dr  John  Brown,  in 
a  treatise  intitled,  Essays  on  the  Characteristics,  published  in 
1750.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  essays  :  the  first  is  on 
ridicule,  considered  as  a  test  of  truth  :  the  second  is  on  the  o- 
bligations  of  men  to  virtue,  and  the  necessity  of  religious  prin- 
ciples :  the  third  is  on  revealed  religion  and  Christianity.  Un- 
der these  several  heads,  he  hath  considered  whatever  appeared 
to  be  most  obnoxious  in  the  writings  of  our  noble  author. 

The  length  of  this  letter  may  seem  to  need  an  apology.  But 
you,  I  know,  will  agree  with  me,  that  as  it  was  proper,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  design  in  which  I  am  engaged,  to  take  notice  of 
this  admired  writer,  so  it  was  necessary  to  make  such  observa. 
tions  as  might  help  to  obviate  the  prejudices  so  many  are  apt 
to  entertain  in  his  favour,  to  the  disadvantage  even  of  Christi- 
anity itself. 
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LETTER     VI. 

The  Account  given  of  tie  Earl  of  Shaftesbury^s  Writings  in 
the  foregoing  Letter,  vindicated  against  the  Exceptions  that 
had  keen  made  against  it — The  being  influenced  by  the  Hope 
of  the  Reward  promised  in  the  Gospel  hath  nothing  in  it  dis- 
ingenuous and  slavish — It  is  not  inconsistent  with  loving 
Virtue  for  its  own  sake,  but  tends  rather  to  heighten  our  Es- 
teem for  its  Worth  and  Amiableness — The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury  seems,  in  his  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  to  erect  such 
a  Scheme  of  Virtue  as  is  independent  of  Religion,  and  may 
subsist  without  it — The  Apology  he  makes  for  doing  so — The 
close  Connection  there  is  between  Religion  and  Virtue  shewn 
from  his  own  Principles  and  Acknowledgments — Virtue  not 
wholly  confined  to  good  Actions  towards  Mankind,  but  takes 
in  proper  Affections  towards  the  Deity  as  an  essential  Part 
of  it — He  acknowledges  that  Man  is  born  to  Religion. — A 
remarkable  Passage  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  to  the  same  Pur- 
pose. 

SIR, 

•fTTHEN  I  first  published  the  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers, 
the  foregoing  letter  contained  the  whole  of  what  I  then 
intended  with  regard  to  the  observations  on  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury.  But  not  long  after  the^publication  of  it,  some  persons, 
who  profess  to  be  real  friends  to  Christianity,  and  I  doubt  not 
are  so,  let  me  know  that  they  wished  I  had  not  put  his  Lordship 
into  the  list  of  deistical  writers  :  and  they  thought  the  charge 
against  him  had  in  some  instances  been  carried  too  far.  This 
put  me  upon  revising  what  I  had  written  relating  to  that  mat- 
ter, with  great  care  :  and  if  I  had  found  just  cause  to  think, 
that  in  this  instance  I  had  been  mistaken  in  the  judgment  I  had 
formed,  I  should  have  thought  myself  obliged  publicly  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  For  when  I  formed  the  design  of  taking  a  view 
of  the  deistical  writers,  I  fixed  it  as  a  rule  to  myself,  to  make  a 
fair  representation,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  of  the  sentiments  of 
those  writers,  and  not  to  push  the  charge  against  them  farther 
than  there  appeared  to  me  to  be  just  ground  for.  And  it  would 
^lave  given  me  a  real  pleasure  to  have  reason  to  rank  so  fine  a 
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writer  as  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  among  the  friends  of  the 
Christian  cause.  But  upon  the  most  impartial  enquiry  I  was 
able  to  make,  I  have  not  seen  reason  to  retract  any  thing  I  had 
offered  with  regard  to  that  noble  Lord.  I  thought  it  necessary 
therefore,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  View  of  tie  Deistical  Writ- 
ers, to  publish  a  letter  on  that  subject,  which  I  shall  here  sub- 
join to  the  preceding  one,  that  the  reader  may  have  all  before 
him  which  relates  to  that  noble  writer  in  one  view. 

It  can  scarce,  I  think,  be  denied  by  any  impartial  person 
who  hath  read  the  Characteristics  without  prejudice,  which 
are  the  only  works  he  avowed,  and  which  had  his  last  hand, 
that  there  are  several  passages  in  them,  which  seem  plainly  in- 
tended to  expose  Christianity  and  the  holy  scriptures.  And 
there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend,  that  not  a  few  have  been  un- 
warily led  to  entertain  unhappy  prejudices  against  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  the  authority  of  the  scriptures,  through  too  great 
an  admiration  of  his  Lordship's  writings.  Some  instances  of 
this  kind  have  come  under  my  own  particular  observation  : 
and  therefore  it  appeareth  to  me,  upon  the  most  mature  consi- 
deration, that  I  could  not,  in  consistency  with  the  design  I  had 
in  view,  omit  the  making  some  observations  upon  that  admired 
author,  as  far  as  the  cause  of  Christianity  is  concerned. 

That  part  of  my  observations  on  Lord  Shaftesbury's  works 
which  I  find  hath  been  particularly  excepted  against,  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  future  rewards 
and  punishments.  It  hath  been  urged,  that  his  design  in  what 
he  has  written  on  this  subject  was,  not  to  insinuate  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  the  usefulness  of  which  he  plainly  acknowledged  j 
but  only  to  shew,  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  actuated  merely  by  a 
view  to  the  reward,  or  by  a  fear  of  the  punishment,  without 
any  real  inward  love  to  virtue,  or  any  real  hatred  and  abhor- 
rence of  vice.  To  this  purpose  his  Lordship  observes,  that 
"  to  be  bribed  only,  or  terrified  into  an  honest  practice,  bespeaks 
"  little  of  real  honesty  or  worth  ;  and  that  if  virtue  be  not 
"  really  estimable  in  itself,  he  can  see  nothing  estimable  in  fol- 
<f  lowing  it  for  the  sake  of  a  bargain  *."  He  asks,  "  how  shall 
tf  we  deny  that  to  serve  God  by  compulsion,  or  for  interest 
*  CJiarafterift.  vol.  i.  p.  97. 
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"  merely,  is  servile  and  mercenary  *  ?"  And  he  puts  the  case 
"  of  a  person's  being  incited  by  the  hope  of  reward  to  do  the 
"  good  he  hates,  and  restrained  by  the  fear  of  punishment  from 
*'  doing  the  ill  to  which  he  is  not  otherwise  in  the  least  degree 
•*'  averse  ;"  and  observes,  that  "  there  is  in  this  case  no  virtue 
"  whatsoever  f ."  If  his  Lordship  had  said  no  more  than  this, 
he  would  have  said  no  more  than  every  real  friend  to  Christi- 
anity will  allow  ;  though  in  this  case  there  wduld  still  be  great 
reason  to  complain,  of  his  Lordship's  having  made  a  very  un- 
fair representation  of  the  sense  of  those  divines,  who  think  it 
necessary  to  urge  the  motives  drawn  from  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  It  is  true,  that  if  the  belief  of  future  retribu- 
tions should  have  no  other  effect  than  the  putting  some  restraint 
upon  men's  outward  evil  actions,  and  regulating  their  external 
behaviour,  even  this  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity :  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  only,  or  principal  thing 
intended.  Those  certainly  must  know  little  of  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  Christian  religion,  who  should  endeavour  to 
persuade  themselves  or  others,  that  though  a  man  had  a  real 
love  of  vice  in  his  heart,  and  only  abstained  from  some  out- 
ward vicious  practices  for  fear  cf  punishment  ;  and  though  he 
had  an  inward  aversion  to  true  goodness  and  virtue,  and  only 
performed  some  outward  acts  that  had  a  fair  appearance  ;  this 
alone  would  denominate  him  a  good  man,  and  intitle  him  to  the 
future  reward  :  for  this  were  to  suppose,  that  though  he  were 
really  a  vicious  and  bad  man,  without  that  purity  and  sincerity 
of  heart  on  which  the  scriptures  lay  so  great  a  stress,  yet  the 
practising  some  external  acts  of  obedience,  destitute  of  all  true 
goodness,  and  of  virtuous  affections,  would  entitle  him  to  the 
favour  of  God,  and  to  that  eternal  happiness  which  is  promised 
in  the  gospel.  If  any  persons  should  teach  this,  I  would  readily 
join  with  his  Lordship  in  condemning  them.  But  he  hath  not 
contented  himself  with  striking  at  the  supposed  wrong  senti- 
ments of  divines,  whom  he  loves  on  all  occasions  to  expose. 
There  are  several  passages  in  his  Lordship's  writings,  which 
9-ppear  to  be  directly  intended  to  represent  the  insisting  so  much 
%s  is  done  it:  the  gospel,  upon  the  eternal  rewards  and  punish, 
ments  ot  a  future  state,  as  having  a  bad  influence  on  the  moral 

«  Charafterift.  vol.  ii,  p.  27i>.  f  Ibid.  p.  55. 
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temper,  and  particulary  as  tending  to  strengthen  an  inordinate 
selfishness,  and  to  diminish  the  affections  towards  public  good, 
and  to  make  men  neglect  what  they  owe  to  their  friends,  and 
to  their  country.  He  plainly  intimates  the  disadvantages  accru- 
ing to  virtue  from  the  having  infinite  rewards  in  view,  and  that 
in  that  case  the  common  and  natural  motives  to  goodness  are  apt 
to  be  neglected,  and  lose  much  by  disuse  *.  He  represents  the 
being  influenced  by  a  regard  to  future  rewards  and  punishments 
as  at  the  best  disingenuous,  servile,  and  of  the  slavish  kind  $ 
and  to  this  he  opposes  a  liberal  service,  and  the  principle  of  love, 
and  the  loving  God  and  virtue  for  God  and  virtues,  sake  f  : 
and  accordingly  he  determines,  that  those  duties,  to  which  men 
are  carried  without  any  view  to  such  rewards,  are  for  that rear 
son  more  noble  and  excellent,  and  argue  a  higher  degree  of  vir- 
tue. If  the  pase  really  were  as  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  re- 
present it,  it  must  certainly  give  a  very  disadvantageous  idea 
of  Christianity  ;  as  if  the  insisting  upon  those  most  important 
motives,  drawn  from  a  future  eternal  world,  which  our  Saviour 
came  to  set  in  the  strongest  light,  tended  to  introduce  and  che- 
rish a  wrong  temper  of  mind,  narrow  and  selfish,  disingenuous 
and  servile,  to  weaken  our  benevolent  affections  both  public 
and  private,  and  to  take  us  off  from  the  duties  *and  offices  of 
the  civil  and  social  life.  At  that  rate,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  the  gospel  is  a  friend  to  society  and  to  mankind  ;  and  in- 
stead of  promoting  the  practice  of  true  virtue,  it  would  rather 
derogate  from  it,  and  degrade  it  from  its  proper  dignity  and  ex- 
cellence. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  shew,  as  I  endeavour- 
ed to  do  in  my  observations  on  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings, 
that  this  is  far  from  being  a  just  representation  of  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  most  noble  and  extensive  benevolence,  ex- 
erting itself  in  all  proper  effects  and  instances,  in  opposition  to 
a  narrow  selfish  dispositon,  is  what  Christianity  every  where 
recommendeth  and  enfo'rceth  in  the  most  engaging  manner  ; 
and  it  is  its  peculiar  advantage,  that  it  carrieth  our  views  to  a 
better  state,  where  the  benevolence,  which  is  now  begun  shall 

*  Several  pafTages  to  this  purpofe  were  produced  out  of  the  Charaftcriftics  u\ 
the  preceding  Letter,  \\hich  I  need  not  here  repeat, 
f  Sec  Charafteriftics,  vol.  ii.  p.  271,  272,  273. 
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be  completed,  and  shall  be  exercised  in  a  more  enlarged  sphere, 
and  extend  to  a  nobler  society.  And  can  the  hope  of  this  pos- 
sibly tend  to  diminish  our  benevolence,  or  must  it  not  rather 
heighten  and  improve  it  ?  When  a  man  hath  a  firm  and  steady 
persuasion,  that  the  Supreme  Being  will  reward  his  persever- 
ing constancy  in  a  virtuous  course  with  everlasting  felicity, 
this,  instead  of  weakening  his  inward  affection  to  virtue,  and 
his  moral  sense  of  its  worth  and  excellency,  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  greatly  confirm  and  establish  it.  There  is  therefore 
an  entire  constancy  between  the  loving  virtue  for  its  own  sake, 
/.  e.  as  his  Lordship  explains  it,  because  it  is  amiable  in  it  self*, 
and  the  being  animated  to  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  it  by 
such  rewards  as  the  gospel  proposeth  :  for  it  never  appears 
more  excellent  and  lovely,  than  when  it  is  considered  as  re- 
commending us  to  the  favour  and  approbation  of  Him,  who  is 
the  supreme  original  Goodness  and  Excellence,  and  as  prepar- 
ing us  for  a  complete  happiness  i^  a  future  state,  where  it  shall 
be  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of  beauty  and  perfection.  In 
like  manner  it  must  mightily  strengthen  our  abhorrence  of  vice, 
and  our  sense  of  its  turpitude  and  malignity,  to  consider  it  as 
not  only  at  present  injurious  and  disgraceful  to  our  nature,  but 
as  an  opposition  to  the  will  and  law  of  the  most  wise  and  rio-h-. 
teous  Governor  of  the  world,  who  will  in  a  future  state  of  re- 
tribution inflict  awful  punishments  upon  those  who  now  ob- 
stinately persist  in  a  presumptuous  course  of  vice  and  wicked- 
ness. 

Our  noble  author  himself,  when  he  proposeth  to  shew  what 
obliga  tion  there  is  to  virtue,  or  what  reason  to  embrace  it, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  second  book  of  his  Inquiry,  resol- 
veth  it  into  this  :  that  moral  rectitude -,  or  virtue,  must  be  the  ad- 
vantage,  and vice  the  misery  and  disadvantage  of  every  creature  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  creature's  interest  to  be  wholly  good  and  vir- 
tuous f.  To  prove  this  seems  to  be  the  entire  design  of  that 
book,  which  he  concludes  with  observing,  that  virtue  is  the 
good,  and  vice  the  ill  of  every  one.  He  seems,  indeed,  in  dis- 
playing the  advantages  of  the  one  and  disadvantages  of  the 
other,  to  confine  himself  wholly  to  this  present  life,  and  to 

*  Charaa?rift.  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  f  Ibid.  p.  81.  OR, 
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abstract  from  all  consideration  of  a  future  state.     But  if  the 
representing  virtue  be  to  our  interest  here  on  earth,   and  con 
ducive  to  our  present  happiness,  be  a  just  ground  of  obligation 
£o  virtue,  and  a  proper  reason  to  embrace  it,  which  his  second 
book  is  designed  to  shew,  then  surely,  if  it  can  be  proved,  that 
it  tendeth  not  only  to  our  happiness  here,  but  to  procure  us  a 
perfect  happiness  in  a   future   state  of  existence,   this  must 
mightily  heighten  the  obligation  to  virtue,  and  strengthen  the 
reason  for  embracing  it.     If  having  regard  to  the  present  ad- 
vantages of  virtue  be  consistent  in  his  scheme  with  loving  vir- 
tue for  its  own  sake,  and  as  amiable  in  itself,  and  doth  not  ren- 
der the  embracing  it  a  mercenary  or  slavish  service,    why 
should  it  be  inconsistent  with  a  liberal  service   to  be  assured 
that  it  shall  make  us  happy  for  ever  ?  Or  why  should  they  be 
accounted  greater  friends  or  admirers  of  virtue,  who  consider 
its  excellency  only  with  regard  to   the  narrow  limits  of  this 
transitory  life,  than  they  who.  regard  it  as  extending  its  benefi- 
cial influence  to  a   nobler  state  of  existence,  and  who  believe 
that  it  shall  flourish  in  unfading  beauty  and  glory  to  eternity  > 
That  an  affection  in  itself  worthy  and  excellent  should  grow  less 
so,  by  considering  it  as  so  pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Being,  that 
he  will  reward  it  with  everlasting  happiness,  and  raise  it  to  the 
highest  perfection  it  is  capable  of  in  a  future  state,  would  be 
a  strange  way  of  reasoning. 

It  was  observed,  in  the  account  given  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury's  writings  in  the  preceding  letter,  that  there  are  several 
passages  in  which  he  acknowledged!,  that  the  hope  of  future  re- 
wards, and  fear  of  future  punishments,  is  a  great  advantage, 
security,  and  support  to  virtue.     If  these  passages  had  been 
concealed  or  disguised,  there  might  have  been  just  ground  of 
complaint.     But  they  were  fairly   laid   before   the  reader,  as 
well  as  those  that  seemed  to  be  of  a  contrary  import,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  Lordship's  sentiments, 
how  far  he  is  consistent  with  himself,  and  whether  the  censures 
be  well  founded,  which  he  passeth  upon  those  who  insist  upon 
the  rewards  promised  in  the  gospel  as  powerful  motives  to 
virtue.     He  chargeth  them  as  "  reducing  religion  to  such  a 
"  philosophy,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  principle  of  love— 
*'  and  as  building  a  future   state  on  the  ruin»  of  virtue,  and 
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"thereby  betraying  religion  and   the  cause   of  God*"     He 
reoresenteth  them  as  if  they  were  against  a  liberal  servics,jloiu- 
Ing  from  an  esteem  and  love  of  God,  or  a  sense  a f  duty  and  gra- 
titude, and  a  love  of  the  dutiful  and  grateful  part,  as  good  and 
amiable  in  itself 'f.     And  he   expressly  declareth,   that  "  the 
"  hope  of  future  reward,  and  fear  of  future  punishment,  catmot 
"  consist  in  reality  with  virtue  or  goodness,  if  it  either  stands 
"  as  essential  to  any  moral  performance,  or  as  a  considerable 
t(  motive  to  any  act,  of  which  some  better  affection  ought  alone 
"  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  £."     Here   he   seems  not  willing  to 
allow,  that  the  regard  to  future  retributions  ought  to  be  so 
much  as  a  considerable  motive  to  well-doing  ;    and  asserteth, 
that  to  be  influenced  by  it  as  such  a  motive  cannot  consist  in 
reality  with  virtue  or  goodness.     This  is  in  effect  to  say,  that 
w  ought  not   to  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  future   rewards 
and  punishments  at  all  j  for   if  they  be  believed  and  regarded 
at  all,  they  must  be  a  considerable  motive  :  since,  as  he  him- 
self observes,  where  infinite  rewards  are  firmly  believed,  they 
must  needs  have  a   mighty  influence,   and    will  over- balance 
other  motives  § .     If  therefore  it  be  inconsistent  with  true  rir. 
tue  or  goodness,  to  be  influenced  by  them  as  a  considerable 
motive,  it  is  wrong  to  propose   them  to  mankind  :    for   why 
should  they  be  proposed,  or  to  what  purpose  believed  ;  if  it 
be  inconsistent  with   true  goodness,  to  be  influenced  by  them 
in  proportion  to  their  worth  or  importance !  His  Lordship  else- 
where observes,  "  that  by  making  rewards  and  punishments'1 
(•i.  e.  the  rewards  and  punishments  proposed  in  the  gospel ;  for 
to  these,  he  evidently  refers)  "  the  principal  motives  to  duty, 
"  the  Christian   religion  in  particular  is  overthrown,  and  the 
"  greatest  principle,  that  of  love,  rejected  ||."     When  he  here 
brings  so  heavy  a  charge  against  those  who  make  the  rewards 
of  the  gospel  their  principal  motives,  his  meaning   seems  to  be 
this  :  That  they  make  the   hope  of  future  eternal  happiness  a 
«iore   powerful  motive  than  the  present  satisfaction  and   ad- 
vantages virtue  hath  a  tendency  to  produce,  which  are  the  mo- 
tives he  so  largely  insists  upon,  and  which  he  calls  tie  common 

*  Chara&erift.  vol.  ii.  p.  272   279. 

t  Chara&erift.  vol.  ii.  p.  270.  \  Ibid.  p.  58. 

$lbid.  p.«8,  j|  Ibid.  p.  27f: 
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and  natural  motives  to  goodness.     And  is  the  being  more  ani- 
mated by  the  consideration  of  that  eternal  happiness  which  is 
the  promised  reward  of  virtue,   than   by  any  of  the  advantages 
it  yields  in  this  present  state  (though  these  also  are  allowed  to 
have  their  proper  weight  and  influence)   so  great  a  fault,  as  to 
deserve  to  be  represented  as   a  subverting  of  all  religion,  and 
particularly  the  Christian  ?   If  the  eternal  life  promised  in  the 
gospel  be  rightly   understood,  the  hope  of  it    includeth   a  due 
regard  to   the   glory   of  God,   to   our  own   highest  happiness, 
and  to  the  excellence  of  virtue  and   true  holiness  ;  all    which 
are  here  united,  and  are  the  worthiest  motives  that  can  be  pro- 
posed to  the  human  mind.      There   is   a  perfect  harmony  be- 
tween this  hope,  and   what  his  Lordship  so  much  extols,  the 
principle  of  divine  love,  such  as  separates  from  every  thing 
worldly ,  sensual,  and  meanly  interested  :   nor  can  it  be  justly 
said,  concerning  this  hope  of  the  gospel  reward,  what  he  saith 
of  a  violent  affection  towards  private  good,  that  the  more  there 
is  of  it,  the  less  room  there  is  for  an  affection  towards  goodness 
itself,  or  any  good  and  deserving  object,  worthy   of  love  and 
admiration  for  its   oiun   sake>  such  as  God  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be*.  The  very  reward  itself  includeth  the  per- 
fection of  love  and  goodness  ;  and  the  happiness  promised  prin- 
cipally consisteth  in  a  conformity  to  God,  and  in  the  fruition 
of  him  ;  and  therefore  the  being  powerfully  animated  with  the 
hope   of  it,  is  perfectly  consistent  with   the   highest  love  and 
admiration  of  the  Deity,   on   account   cf  his  own  infinite  excel- 
lency. 

It  appeareth  to  me,  upon  considering  and  comparing  what 
hath  been  produced  out  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings,  that 
though  his  Lordship's  good  sense  would  not  allow  him  abso- 
lutely to  deny  the  usefulness  of  believing  future  retributions, 
yet  he  hath  in  effect  endeavoured  on  several  occasions  to  cast 
a  slur  upon  Christianity,  for  proposing  and  insisting  upun  what 
he  calls  infinite  rewards  y  and  thus  he  hath  attempted  to  turn 
that  to  its  disadvantage  which  is  its  greatest  glory,  viz.  its 
setting  the  important  retributions  of  a  future  state  in  the  clear- 
est and  strongest  light,  and  teaching  us  to  raise  our  affections 
and  views  to  things  invisible  and  eternal.  His  Lordship  hath, 

*  Chara<5lerift.  vol.ii.  p.  ."?,  59. 
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upon  the  most  careful  and  diligent  revisal  of  his  works,  suffer- 
ed those  obnoxious  passages  still  to  continue  there.  Nor  will 
any  man  wonder  at  this,  who  considereth  the  design  and  ten- 
dency of  many  other  passages  in  his  writings.  That  he  hath 
taken  occasion  to  ridicule  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  to  bur- 
lesque several  passages  of  holy  writ :  That  he  hath  represent- 
ed the  scriptures  as  absolutely  uncertain,  arid  the  important 
facts  by  which  Christianity  is  attested,  as  riot  to  be  depended 
upon :  That  he  hath  insinuated  injurious  reflections  upon  the 
character  and  intentions  of  the  blessed  Founder  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion :  That  he  hath  represented  bur  faith  in  the  gospel  as  ha- 
ving no  other  foundation  than  the  authority  of  the  state  ;  and 
hath  hinted,  that  it  could  hardly  have  stood  the  test  of  ri- 
dicule, and  even  of  Bartholomew-Fair  drollery,  had  it  been  ap- 
plied to  it  at  its  first  appearance  ** 

As  I  have  been  engaged  so  far  in  an  examination  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  writings,  1  shall  take  this  occasion  to  make  some 
farther  observations  on  his  celebrated  Inquiry  concerning  Vir- 
tue. 

He  sets  out  with  observing,  that  "  religion  and  virtue  ap- 
"  pear  to  be  so  nearly  related,  that  they  are  generally  presumed 
"  inseparable  companions  :  but  that  the  practice  of  the  world 
"  does  not  seem  in  this  respect  to  be  answerable  to  our  spe- 
"  dilations:"  That  "  many  who  have  had  the  appearance  of 
"  great  zeal  in  religion,  have  yet  wanted  the  common  affec- 
"  dons  of  humanity  f.  Others  again,  who  have  been  considered 
"  as  mere  atheists,  have  yet  been  observed  to  practise  the  rules 
"  of  morality,  and  act  in  many  cases  with  such  good  meaning 
"  and  affection  towards  mankind,  as  might  seem  to  force  an 
"acknowledgment  of  their  being  virtuous £."  His  Lordship 
therefore  proposeth  to  inquire,  "  What  honesty  or  virtue  is, 
'*  considered  by  itself,  and  in  what  manner  it  is  influenced  by  re- 
t(  ligion :  how  far  religion  necessarily  implies  virtue  :  and 

*  See  all  this  clearly  (hewn,  p.  63.  &  seq. 

f  It  will  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  the  appearance  of  religion  is  often  fe- 
parated  from  true  virtue  :  but  real  practical  religion  neccflarily  comprchendeth 
virtue  ;  and  as  far  as  we  are  deficient  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  we  are  deficient 
in  what  religion  indifpenfibly  requireth  of  us. 

t  Characlerift.  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  G. 
TOL.   I.  F 
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"  whether  it  be  a  true  saying,  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  athiest 
"  to  be  virtuous,  or  share  any  real  degree  of  honesty  and  me- 
"  rit  *." 

In  that  part  of  the  Inquiry ,  in  which  he  proposeth  to  shew 
what  virtue  is,  he  seems  to  make  it  properly  consist  in  good 
affections  towards  mankind,  or  in  a  man's  having  "  his  dispo- 
"  sition  of  mind  and  temper  suitable  and  agreeing  to  the  good 
"  of  his  kind,  or  of  the  system  in  which  he  is  included,  and  of 
**  which  he  constituted!  a  partf."  And  he  had  before  declared, 
that  some  who  have  been  considered  as  mere  athiests  have  acted 
with  such  good  affection  towards  mankind,  as  might  seem  to 
force  an  acknowledgment  that  they  are  virtuous. 

And  as  this  is  the  notion  his  Lordship  gives  of  the  nature 
of  virtue  ;  so  when  lie  treats  of  the  obligation  to  virtue,  and 
the  reason  there  is  to  embrace  it,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Inquiry,  he  seems  to  place  it  in  its  tenden- 
cy to  promote  our  happiness  in  this  present  life,  without  taking 
any  notice  of  a  future  state. 

Accordingly,  many  have  looked  upon  the  Inquiry  as  design- 
ed to  set  up  such  a  notion  of  virtue  and  its  obligations,  as  is 
independent  on  religion,  and  may  subsist  without  it.  And  in 
the  progress  of  that  Inquiry,  his  Lordship  takes  occasion  to 
compare  athiesm  with  superstition,  or  false  religion,  and  plain- 
ly gives  the  former  the  preference ;  an4  seems  sometimes  to 
speak  tenderly  of  it.  Having  observed,  that  nothing  can  pos-» 
sibly,  in  a  rational  creature,  exclude  a  principle  of  virtue,  or 
render  it  ineffectual,  except  what  either,  "  J.  Takes  away  the 
"  natural  and  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong  :  2.  Or  creates  a 
"  wrong  sense  of  it :  3.  Or  causes  the  right  sense  of  it  to  be 
f:  opposed  by  contrary  affections  J  :"  As  to  the  first  case,  the 
taking  away  the  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  he  will  not 
allow  that  athiesm,  or  any  speculative  opinion,  persuasion,  or 
belief,  is  capable  immediately,  or  directly  to  exclude  or  destroy 
it  ;  and  that  it  can  do  it  no  other  way  than  indirectly  by  the 
intervention  of  opposite  affections,  casually  excited  by  such 
belief  §.  As  to  the  second  case,  the  wrong  sense,  or false  ima- 
gination of  right  and  wrong,  he  says,  that  "  however,  athiesm 

*  Charafterift.  p.  7.         f  Sec  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  7/T,  78,  86,  87,  &  paflim, 
t  Ibid.  p.  40.       §  Ibid.  p.  44,  45. 
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ei  mav  be  indirectly  an  occasion  of  men's  losing  a  good  and 
"  sufficient  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  it  will  not,  as  atheism 
"  merely,  be  the  occasion  of  setting  up  a  false  species  of  it  ; 
**  which  only  false  religion,  or  fantastical  opinion,  derived  im- 
"  mediately  from  superstition  and  credulity,  is  able  to  effect  *." 
^As  to  the  third  case,  which  renders  a  principle  of  virtue  inef- 
fectual, wa.  its  being  opposed  by  contrary  affections,  he  says^ 
that  "  atheism,  though  it  be  plainly  deficient,  and  without  re- 
"  medy,  in  the  case  of  ill  judgment  on  the  happiness  of  virtue, 
"  yet  it  is  not  indeed  of  necessity  the  cause  of  such  ill  judg- 
"  ment :  for  without  an  absolute  assent  to  any  hypothesis  of 
"  theism,  the  advantages  of  virtue  may  possibly  b^  seen  and 
f(  owned,  and  a  high  opinion  of  it  established  in  the  mindf." 

Oar  noble  author  was  senible  of  the  offence  he  had  given, 
by  seeming  to  speak  favourably  of  atheists,  and  by  erecting  a 
system  of  virtue  independent  of  religion,  or  the  belief  of  a 
Deity  ;  and  in  a  treatise  he  published  some  years  after  the  /«- 
quiry,  intitled,  The  Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody, 
makes  an  apology  for  it :  That  "  he  has  endeavoured  to  keep 
"  tfie  fairest  measures  he  could  with  men  of  this  sort,"  (vix. 
atheistical  persons,  and  men  of  no  religion)  "  alluring  them  all 
"  he  was  able,  and  arguing  with  a  perfect  indiffereney  even  on 
"  the  subject  of  a  Deity  ;  having  this  one  chief  aim  and  in- 
"  tention,  how  in  the  first  place  to  reconcile  those  persons  to 
€<  the  principles  of  virtue  ;  that  by  this  means  a  way  might  be 
"  laid  open  to  religion,  by  removing  those  greatest,  if  not  only 
"  obstacles  to  it,  which  arise  from  the  vices  and  passions  of 
a  men  :  T::at  it  is  upon  this  account  chiefly  he  endeavours  to 
"  establish  virtue  upon  principles  by  which  he  is  able  to  ar- 
"  gue  with  those,  who  are  not  yet  inclined  to  own  a  God,  or 
"  future  state — H:  owns,  he  has  made  virtue  his  chief  subject, 
«*  and  in  some  measure  independent  on  religion  •  yet  he  fancies 
"  he  may  possi'  '  -\-ear  at  last  as  high  a  divine  as  he  is  a 
"  moralist  :" — And  ays,  "  He  will  venture  to  affirm,  th^t 
**  whosoever  sincerely  deiends  virtue,  and  is  a  realist  in  mor- 
*'  ality,  must  of  necessity  in  a  manner,  by  the  same  scheme  of 
"  reasoning,  prove  as  very  a  realist  in  divinity  J."  And  else- 

*  CJiarafterlft.  p,  W.  51,  52.  f  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  (79. 

4;  Ibid,  p.  26R.  2G7,  2G8. 
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where  he  says,  that  "  we  may  justly,  as  well  as  charitably 
"  conclude,  that  it  was  his  design,  in  applying  himself  to  the 
**  men  of  looser  principles,  to  lead  them  into  such  an  apprehen- 
4<  sion  of  the  constitution  of  mankind,  and  of  human  affairs,  as 
"  might  form  in  them  a  notion  of  order  in  things,  and  draw 
*'  hence  an  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom,  goodness  and  beauty, 
"  which  is  Supreme  ;  that  being  thus  far  become  proselytes, 
"  they  might  be  prepared  for  that  divine  love  which  our  reli- 
*'  gion  would  teach  them,  when  once  they  should  embrace  it, 
"  and  form  themselves  to  its  sacred  character*." 

This  must  he  owned  to  be  a  handsome  apology  :  so  that  if 
we  take  his  Lordship's  own  account  of  his  intention  in  his  In- 
quiry, it  was  not  to  favour  athtism,  but  rather  to  reclaim  men 
fiom  ir  ;  to  reconcile  atheists  to  the  principles  of  virtue,  and 
thereby  bring  them  to  a  good  opinion  of  religion.  Jt  may  no 
doubt  be  of  real  service  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  to  endeavour 
to  make  men  sensible  cf  its  great  excellence  in  itself,  and  its 
present  natural  advantages,  which  his  Lordship  sets  forth  at 
large,  and  in  a  very  elegant  manner :  and  this  is  no  more  than 
hath  been  often  represented  by  tl  ose  divines,  who  yet  thii  k  it 
necessary  to  insist  on  the  icwaids  and  punishments  of  a  future 
State.  There  are  indeed  rr.ar>y  that  have  said,  what  no  man 
who  knows  the  world  and  the  history  ot  mankind  can  deny, 
that  in  the  present  situation  of  hun:an  affairs,  a  steady  adher. 
ence  to  virtue  often  subjects  a  man  to  severe  trials  and  suffer- 
ings ;  ard  that  it  frequently  happtneth,  that  bad  and  vicious 
men  are  in  very  prosperous  outward  circumstances ;  but  I  scarce 
k-.ow  any  that  have  maintained  what  his  Lordship  calls  that 
unfortunate  opinion,  viz.  that  "  virtue  is  naturally  an  enemy 
"  to  ha?  piness  in  life  ;"  or  uho  suppose,  that  "  virtue  is  the 
"  natural  ill,  and  vice  the  natural  good  of  any  creature  f." 
£5or  would  any  friend  to  Christianity  have  found  fault  with 
his  Lordship's  endeavouring  to  shew,  that  by  the  very  frame 
of  the  human  constitution,  virtue  has  a  friendly  influence  to 
promote  our  satisfaction  and  happiness,  even  in  this  present 
life  ;  and  that  vice  has  naturally  a  contrary  tendency.  But 
Certainly  it  was  no  way  necessary  to  his  design,  supposing  it 

*  Chara&eriftics,  p.  t!9.  f    tid«  P-  71>  72t 
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to  have  been,  as  he  professes,  to  serve  the  cause  of  virtue  in 
the  world,  to  throw  out  so  many  insinuations  as  he  has  clone 
against  the  being  influenced  by  a  regard  to  future  rewards  and 
punishments  j  as  if  it  argued  a  higher  degree  of  virtue  to  have 
no  regard  to  them  at  all.  And  though  in  several  passages  he 
shews  the  advantage  which  arises  to  virtue  from  religion  and 
the  belief  of  a  deity,  yet  whilst  he  seems  to  allow  that  virtue 
may  subsist,  and  even  be  carried  to  a  considerable  decree  with- 
out it,  1  am  afraid  it  will  give  encouragement  to  those  he  calls 
the  men  of  looser  principles  ;  and  that  instead  of  reclaiming 
them  from  atheism,  it  will  tend  to  make  them  easy  in  it,  by 
leading  them  to  think  they  may  be  good  and  virtuous  men  with- 
out any  religion  at  all. 

His  Lordship  seems,  from  a  desire  of  keeping  the  fairest 
measures,  as  he  expresses  it,  with  m.£n  of  this  sort,  to  have  car- 
ried his  complaisance  too  far,  when  he  asserts,  that  atheism 
has  no  direct  tendency  either  to  take  away  and  destroy  the 
natural  and  just  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  or  to  the  setting  up 
a  false  species  of  it.  This  is  no',  a  proper  place  to  enter  into 
a  distinct  consideration  of  this  subject.  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  producing  some  passages  from  the  most  applauded 
doctor  of  modern  atheism,  Spinosa,  and  who  hath  taken  the 
most  pains  to  form  it  into  a  system.  He  proposeth  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  his  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus,  to  treat 
of  the  natural  and  civil  right  of  every  man.  De  jure  uniuscu- 
jusque  naturali  \§  civili.  And  the  sum  of  his  doctrine  is  this ; 
that  every  man  has  a  natural  right  to  do  whatever  he  has  power 
to  do,  and  his  inclination  prompts  him  to  ;  and  that  the  right 
extends  as  far  as  the  force.  By  natural  right,  or  law,  jus  et 
institutem  ncitura?,  <k  he  understands  nothing  else  but  the  rules 
"  of  the  nature  of  each  individual :  according  to  which  it  is 
*'  determined  to  exist  and  act  after  a  certain  manner  *."  And 

*  Per  jus  &  inftitutum  naturae  nihil  alind  incelli^o,  quarn  regulas  naturae 
uniufcuj usque  indivicfui,  fecundam  quas  unumquodcue  naturaliter  determina- 
tum  concipimus  ad  certo  rnodo  exiftendum  £  operandum.  Ex.  gr.  pi,sce»  a  na- 
tura  determinate  funt  ad  lutundum,  magni  ad  minores  corredenduru,  udeocmt 
pifces  furnmo  naturali  jure  aqua  potiunter,  &  iv.agni  minorec  comedunt. — kt  "c- 
<quitur  unumquodque  individuum  jus  iLanim  habcre  ad  omnia  quse  pottft- — N'ec 
Lie  ullam  agnofcimui  difFerentiam  inter  homines  3c  reliqua  naturx  individua, 
r.e^e  inter  homines  racione  prscditos.  fk  inter  alms  qui  ve.ram  ratioaem  i^oc.;'.r>t 
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after  having  observed,  that  "  the  large  fishes 'are  determined 
"  by  nature  to  devour  the  smaller,  and  that  therefore  they  have 
<c  a  natural  right  to  do  so  ;  "  and  that  "  every  individual  has  the 
*'  lighest  right  to  do  all  things  which  it  has  power  to  do  ;" 
he  declares,  that  «  in  this  case  he  acknowledges  no  difference 
"  between  men  and  other  individuals  of  nature,  nor  between  men 
"  that  make  a  right  use  of  their  reason  and  those  that  do  not 
""  so ;  nor  between  wise  men  and  fools  :  That  he  who  does  not 
*'  yet  know  reason,  or  has  not  attained  to  a  habit  of  virtue, 
"  hath  as  much  the  highest  natural  right  to  live  according 
"  the  sole  laws  of  appetite,  and  to  do  what  that  inclines  him 
"  to,  as  he  that  directs  his  life  by  the  rules  of  reason  hath  to 
6f  live  according  to  reason."  Accordingly,  he  directly  asserts, 
"  that  the  natural  right  of  every  man  is  determined,  not  by 
*'  sound  reason,  but  by  inclination,  or  appetite  and  power  : 
*'  That  therefore,  whatever  any  man,  considered  under  the  sole 
"  government  of  nature,  judges  to  be  useful  for  himself,  whe- 
**  ther  led  by  sound  reason,  or  prompted  by  his  passions,  he 
"  has  the  highest  natural  right  to  endeavour  to  procure  it  for 

nequc  inter  fatuos,  delirantes,  &  fanos.''  Quare  inter  homines  quamdiu  fub  im- 
perio  folius  naturx  vivere  confiderantur,  tarn  ille  qui  ratlorcm  nondum  novit,  vtl 
qui  vi.tutis  habitum  nondum  habet,  ex  foils  legibus  appetitus  fummo  jure  vivit, 
quam  illtqui  ex  legibus  rationis  vitam  fuam  diiigit.  Hoc  eft,  ficuti  fapiensju:; 
fummum  habet  ad  omnia  qua;  ratio  diditat,  live  ex  legibus  rationis  vivendi ;  fir 
otiam  jgnarus  et  animi  impotens  fummum  jus  habet  ad  cmnia  quae  appetitus 
iuadet,  five  ex  legibns  appetitus  vivendi.  Jus  itaque  naturale  uniufcujufque  ho- 
minis,  non  fana  ratione,  fed  cupiditate  et  potentia  determinatur — Quicquid  itaque 
unufquifque  qui  fub  folo  naturas  imperio  confideratur,  fibi  utile  vel  dudu  fanas 
rationis,  vel  ex  affeftuam  impetu  judicat,  id  lumnio  naturse  jure  appetere,  et  qua- 
cunque  ratione,  five  vi,  five  dolo,  five  pretibus,  five  quouinque  demum  modo 
facilius  poterit,  ipfe  capere  licit,  et  conft  quentcr  pro  hofle  nabtre  cum,  qui  impe- 
dire  vult,  quo  minus  animum  expleat  fuum.  lix  quibus  sequitur  jus  et  inftitu- 
tum  naturcc  fub  quo  omnes  nafcuntur,  et  maxima  tx  parte  vivdnt,  nihil  nifi  quod 
nemo  cnpit,  et  nemo  poteft,  prohibere  ;  non  contentiones,  non  odia,  non  iram,  nou 
dolos,  nee  abfolute  aliquid  quod  appetitus  fuadet,  averfari.  Nee  mirum,  nani 
jiutura  non  legibus  humane  rationis,  quz  non  nifi  verum  utile  et  converfationein 
intendunt,  fed  infiiiitis  aliis.  que  totius  naturse,  cujus  homo  particula  eft  astermim 
ordinem  respiciunt  :  es  cujus  fo!u  neceflitate,  omnia  individua  certo  modo  deter 
rninatur  ad  exiftendum  et  opcrahdum. — Oftendimus  jus  naturale  foia  potentia 
ciijufque  determinari. — Nemo,  riifi  promifiij  allud  acecdat,  de  ficlf  aherius  potell 
efifc  certus,  quandoquidem  unufquifque  nature  jure  dolo  agere  pcteft  ;  uec  padis; 
flare  tenetur,  nifi  fpe  majoris  boni,vtl  mctn  niajoris  mali.= — Tra-fl.Thcolcg.  Polvt 
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"  himself  any  way  he  can,  whether  by  foice  or  fraud  ;  and  con- 
"  sequently  to  hold  him  for  an  enemy,  who  would  hinder  him 
"  from  gratifying  an  inclination  ;  and  that  from  hence  it  fol- 
"  lows,  that  the  right  and  law  of  nature,  under  which  all  are 
"  born,  and  for  the  most  part  live,  only  prohibits  that  which 
"  a  man  does  not  desire,  or  which  is  out  of  his  power ;  nor  is 
"  it  averse  to  contentions,  hatred,  wrath,  deceit,  or  to  any  thing 
"  that  the  appetite  puts  him  upon.  And  no  wonder  ;  for  na- 
"  ture  is  not  confined  within  the  laws  of  human  reason,  which 
"  only  intend  the  true  benefit  of  mankind,  but  depends  upon 
"  infinite  other  things  which  respect  the  eternal  order  of  uni- 
"  versal  nature,  of  which  man  is  only  a  minute  part ;  from  the 
"  necessity  of  w-hich  alone  all  individuals  are  determined  to 
"  exist  and  operate  after  a  certain  manner."  He  often  repeats 
it  in  that  chapter,  that  "  natural  right  is  only  determined  by 
"  the  power  of  every  individual."  And  he  expressly  asserts, 
that  "  no  man  can  be  sure  of  another  man's  fidelity,  except  he 
**  think  it  his  interest  to  keep  his  promise  ;  since  every  maji 
"  has  a  natural  right  to  act  by  fraud  or  deceit,  nor  is  obliged 
*'  to  stand  to  his  engagements,  but  from  the  hope  of  greater 
"  good,  or  fear  of  greater  ill." 

I  think  it  must  be  owned,  that  these  principles  have  not 
merely  an  indirect  and  casual,  but  a  plain  and  direct  tendency, 
to  take  away  or  pervert  the  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
or  to  introduce  a  false  species  of  it,  if  the  substituting  power 
and  inclination  instead  of  reason  and  justice  can  be  accounted 
so.  This  is  to  argue  consequentially  from  atheism,  when  all 
things  are  resolved  into  nature  and  eternal  necessity,  by  which 
are  understood  the  necessary  effects  of  matter  and  motion. 
Spinosa  indeed  owns,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  the  prescriptions  of  the  civil 
laws,  than  merely  according  to  appetite  or  natural  right.  But 
whilst  men  think  they  have  the  highest  natural  right  to  do 
whatever  they  have  power  to  do,  and  inclination  prompts  them 
to,  civil  laws  will  be  but  feeble  ties,  and  bind  a  man  no  farther 
than  when  he  has  not  power,  or  thinks  it  not  for  his  interest  to 
break  them.  Virtue  and  vice,  fidelity  and  fraud,  are  on  a 
level ;  the  one  equally  founded  in  natural  right  as  the  other  : 
and  how  any  man  can  be  truly  virtuous  upon  this  scheme  { 
cannot  see. 
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It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
shew  that  virtue  may  subsist  without  religion,  or  the  belief 
of  a  God  and  a  future  state,  one  of  the  most  important  ser- 
vices that  can  be  done  to  mankind  is  to  shew  the  close  connec- 
tion there  is  between  religion  and  virtue,  or  good  order,  and 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  maintained  without  the  former.  And 
this  indeed  plainly  follows  from  some  of  the  principles  laid 
down  by  our  noble  author  in  his  Inquiry. 

Although  he  seems  to  have  intended  to  shew,  that  an  atheist 
may  be  really  virtuous;  and  observes  in  a  passage  cited  above, 
that,  without  the  belief  of  a  Deity,  "  the  advantages  of  virtue 
*'  may  possibly  be  seen  and  owned,  and  a  high  opinion  of  it  es- 
"  tablished  in  the  mind,"  he  there  adds,  "  however  it  must  be 
"  confessed,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  atheism  is  very  differ- 
"  ent*:"  Where  he  seems  plainly  to  allow,  that  atheism  is 
naturally  an  enemy  to  virtue,  and  that  the  direct  tendency  of  it 
is  to  hinder  the  mind  from  entertaining  a  right  opinion  of  vir- 
tue, or  from  having  a  due  sense  of  its  advantages.  And  else- 
where, speaking  of  the  atheistical  belief,  he  observes,  that  it 
"  tends  to  the  weaning  the  affections  from  every  thing  amiable 
"  and  self-worthy :  for  how  little  disposed  must  a  person  be 
"  to  love  or  admire  any  thing  as  orderly  in  the  universe,  who 
"  thinks  the  universe  itself  a  pattern  of  disorder  f !"  To  this 
may  be  added  another  remarkable  passage,  in  which  his  Lord- 
ship declares,  that  "  he  who  only  doubts  of  a  God  may  possi- 
"  bly  lament  his  own  unhappiness,  and  wish  to  be  convinced  : 
«  but  that  he  who  denies  a  Deity  is  daringly  presumptuous, 
*'  and  sets  up  an  opinion  against  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  and 
<<  being  oi  society  :"  Where  he  seems  plainly  to  pronounce, 
that  atheism  is  subversive  of  all  virtue,  which  in  his  scheme 
hath  an  essential  relation  ro  society,  and  the  good  of  the 
public.  And  accordingly  he  adds,  "  that  it  is  easily  seen,  that 
*'  one  of  these"  (W=s.  he  that  only  doubts)  "  may  bear  a  due 
"  respect  to  the  magistrates  aad  laws,  but  not  the  other,"  (vi%« 
lie  that  denies  a  Deity)  "  who  being  obnoxious  to  them  as 
*'  justly  punishable  J."' 

Several  passages  might  be  produced,  in  which  his  Lordship 

••'  Chaia&erift.  vol,  ii.  p.  69.  t  Ibid.  p.  70. 

|  Ibid,  p.  260. 
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represents  the  tendency  religion  hath  to  promote  virtue.  He 
observes,  that "  nothing  can  more  highly  contribute  to  the  fix- 
"  ing  of  right  apprehensions,  and  a  sound  judgment,  or  sense 
-"  of  right  and  wrong,  than  to  believe  a  God,  who  is  represented 
"  such,  as  to  be  a  true  model  or  example  of  the  most  exact 
"  justice,  and  highest  goodness  and  worth*  !"  And  again,  that 
"  this  belief  must  undoubtedly  serve  to  raise  and  increase  the 
"  affection  towards  virtue,  and  help  to  submit  and  subdue  all 
"  other  affections  to  this  alone. — And  that,  when  this  theisti- 
"  cal  belief  is  intire  and  perfect,  there  must  be  a  steady  opinion 
*'  of  the  superintendency  of  a  Supreme  Being,  a  witness  and 
*'  spectator  of  human  life,  and  conscious  of  whatsoever  is  felt 
"  or  acted  in  the  universe  ;  so  that  in  the  perfectest  recess,  or 
"  deepest  solitude,  there  must  be  one  still  presumed  remaining 
"  with  us,  whose  presence  singly  must  be  of  more  moment  than 
"  that  of  the  most  august  assembly  upon  earth  :  and  that  in 
"  such  a  presence,  as  the  shame  of  guilty  actions  must  be  the 
"  greatest  of  any,  so  must  the  honour  be  of  well-doing,  even 
*'  under  the  unjust  censures  of  a  world.  And  in  this  case  it  is 
*'  very  apparent,  how  conducing  a  perfect  theism  must  be  to 
"  virtue,  and  how  great  a  deficiency  there  is  in  atheism f." 
He  shews,  that  "  where  by  the  violence  of  rage,  lust,  or  any 
"  other  counter-working  passions,  the  good  affection  may  fre- 
"  quently  be  controuled  and  overcome — if  religion  interposing 
"  creates  a  belief,  that  the  ill  passions  of  this  kind,  no  less  than 
"  their  consequent  actions,  are  the  objects  of  a  Deity's  ani- 
"  madversion  ;  it  is  certain  that  such  a  belief  must  prove  a  sea- 
"  sonable  remedy  against  vice,  and  be  in  a  particular  manner 
"  advantageous  to  virtue  £."  And  he  concludes  the  first  book 
of  the  Inquiry  concerning  Firtue,  with  observing,  that  "  we 
"  may  hence  determine  justly  the  relation  which  virtue  has  to 
"  piety  :  the  first  not  being  complete  but  in  the  latter.  And 
"  thus,"  saith  he,  '*  the  perfection  and  height  of  virtue  must 
"  be  owing  to  the  belief  of  a  God  §." 

From  these  passages  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  those  who 
would  separate  virtue  from  religion  cannot  properly  plead  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  authority  for  it.  And  indeed  not  only  is  religion 

*  Character i ft.  p.  51.  t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

$  Ibid.  p.  60,  61.  §  Ibid.  p.  76, 
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a  friend  to  virtue,  and  of  the  highest  advantage  to  it,  but  as  it 
signifies  proper  affections  and  dispositions  towards  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  itself  the  noblest  virtue,  it  is  true,  that  his  Lord- 
ship seems  frequently  to  place  virtue  wholly  in  good  affections 
towards  mankind.  But  this  appears  to  be  too  narrow  a  notion 
of  it.  He  himself  makes  virtue  and  moral  rectitude  to  be  equi- 
valent terms  *  ;  and  moral  rectitude  seems  as  evidently  and 
necessarily  to  include  right  affections  towards  God,  as  towards 
those  of  our  own  species.  He  that  is  deficient  in  this,  must  cer- 
tainly be  deficient  in  an  essential  branch  of  great  affection,  or 
moral  rectitude.  If  a  human  creature  could  not  be  said  to  be 
rightly  disposed,  that  was  destitute  of  affections  towards  its 
natural  parents,  can  he  be  said  to  be  rightly  disposed,  who 
hath  not  a  due  affection  towards  the  Common  Parent,  as  Lord 
Shaftesbury  calls  him,  of  all  intellectual  beings  ?  This  noble, 
writer  describes  virtue  to  be  that  which  is  beautiful,  fair,  and 
amiable  in  disposition  and  action.  And  lie  asks,"  Whether  there 
**  is  on  earth  a  fairer  matter  of  speculation,  a  goodlier  view  or~ 
"  contemplation,  than  that  of  a  beautiful,  proportioned,  and  be- 
"  coining  actionf?"  And  is  there  any  thing  more  beautiful,  more 
iustly  proportioned,  and  more  becoming,  than  the  acting  suita- 
bly to  the  relation  we  bear  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the 
serving,  adoring,  and  honouring  him,  as  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  doing  so  ?  Is  there  such  a  beauty  and  harmony  in  good  af- 
fections towards  those  of  our  own  species,  and  must  there  not 
be  still  more  beauty  and  excellency  in  having  our  minds  form- 
ed to  proper  affections  and  dispositions  towards  our  Maker, 
Preserver,  and  Benefactor,  the  source  and  principle,  to  use  ou£ 
author's  expressions,  of  all  being  and  perfection,  the  supreme 
and  sovereign  beauty,  the  original  of  all  which  is  good  and  ami- 
able ?  His  Lordship  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  plea- 
sing consciousness  which  is  the  effect  of  love,  or  kind  affections 
towards  mankind.  But  certainly  there  is  nothing  that  can 
yield  mere  of  a  divine  satisfaction,  than  that  which  ariseth 
from  a  consciousness  of  a  man's  having  approved  himself  to 
the  best  of  beings,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  his  glory  in 
the  world,  and  to  fulfil  the  work  he  hath  given  us  to  do.  And 

*  Charaftcrift.  p.  77,  81.  f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
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it  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  a  necessary  part  of  this 
work  is  the  doing  good  to  our  fellow-creatures. 

The  very  notion  he  so  frequently  gives  of  virtue,  as  having 
an  essential  relation  to  a  system,  seems,  if  understood  in  its 
proper  extent,  to  include  religion,  and  cannot  subsist  without 
it.  His  Lordship,  indeed,  frequently  explains  this  as  relating 
to  the  system  of  the  human  species,  to  which  we  are  particu- 
larly related,  and  of  which  we  constitute  a  part.  But  he  also 
represents  the  human  system  as  only  a  part  of  the  universal 
one,  and  observes,  that  "  as  man  must  be  considered  as  having 
"  a  relation  abroad  to  the  system  of  his  kind;  so  even  the 
"  system  of  his  kiod  to  the  animal  system  :  this  to  the  world 
"  (our  earth,)  and  this  again  to  the  bigger  world,  the  uru- 
"  verse  *."  And  that,  "  having  recognized  this  uniform  con- 
"  sistent  fabric,  and  owned  the  universal  system,  we  must  of 
*'  consequence  acknowledge  an  universal  mind  f."  He  asserts, 
that  "  good  affection,  in  order  to  its  being  of  the  right  kind, 
"  must  be  intire  :"  and  that  '*  a  partial  affection,  or  social  love 
"  in  part,  without  regard  to  a  complete  society  or  whole,  is  in 
(<  itself  an  inconsistency,  and  implies  an  absolute  contradic- 
"  tion  J."  But  how  can  that  affection  to  the  system  be  said 
to  be  intire,  or  of  the  right  kind,  which  hath  no  regard  to  the 
author  of  it,  on  whom  the  whole  system,  the  order,  and  even 
the  very  being  of  it,  absolutely  depends?  and  without  whom  in* 
deed  there  could  be  properly  no  system  at  all,nothingbut  disorder 
and  confusion  ?  On  this  occasion  it  will  be  proper  to  produce  a 
remarkable  passage  in  his  third  volume  ;  where  he  observes, 
that  "  if  what  he  rnd  advanced  in  his  Inquiry,  and  in  his  fol- 
"  lowing  Philosophic  Dialogue,  be  real,  it  will  follow,  that 
"  since  man  is  so  constituted  by  means  of  his  rational  part,  as 
"  to  be  more  concious  of  this  his  more  immediate  relation  to 
"  the  universal  system,  and  p  incite  of  order  and  intelligence, 
*  he  is  not  only  by  nature  sociable  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
"  species  or  kind,  but  in  a  yet  more  generous  and  extensive 
"  manner.  He  is  not  only  born  to  virtue,  friendship,  ho- 
"  nesty,  and  faith,  but  to  piety,  adoration,  and  a  generous  sur~ 
"  render  of  his  mind  to  whatever  happens  from  the  Supreme 

*  Chara&erift.  veil.  ii.  p.  286.  f  Ibid.  p.  290- 

t  Ibid.  p.  110,  115,  JH. 
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"  Cause  or  order  of  things,  which  he  acknowledges  intirely 
"just  and  perfect*." 

I  have  insisted  the  more  largely  upon  this,  because  many 
there  are  among  us  that  talk  highly  of  virtue,  who  yet  seem  to 
look  upon  religion  to  be  a  thing  in  which  they  have  little  or 
no  concern.     They  allow  that  men  are  formed  and  designed  to 
be  useful  to  one  another  ;  but  as  to  what  is  usually  called  piety 
towards  God,  or  those  acts   of  religion  of  which  God  is  the 
immediate  object,  this  does  not  enter  at  all  into  their  notion  of 
virtue  or  motality.     They  slight  it  as  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  and  think  they  may  be  good  and  virtuous  without  it. 
But  not  to  urge,  that  religion  or  a  true  regard  to  the  Deity  is 
the  best  security  for  the  right  performance  of  every  other  part 
of  our  duty,  and  furnisheth  the  strongest  motives  and  engage. 
ments  to  it  (which  certainly  ought  greatly  to  recommend  it  to 
every  lover  of  virtue,)  there  is  nothing  which  seems  to  be  ca- 
pable of  a  clearer  demonstration,  from  the  frame  of  the  human 
nature,  and  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  man  is  endu- 
ed, trun  that  he  alone,  of  all  the  species  of  beings  in  this  lower 
world,  is  formed  with  a  capacity  for  religion  ;  and  that  conse- 
quently this  was  one  principal  design  of  his  creation,  and  with- 
out which  he  cannot  properly  answer  the  end  of  his  being.     To 
•what  hath  bten ^produced  from  the  Earl  of  Shal'tesbury,  I  shall 
add  the  testimony  of  another  writer,  whom  no  man  will  sus- 
pect of  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  religion,  the  late  Lord 
Viscount  Bolingbroke  :    who,  though  he  sometimes  seems  to 
make  man  only  a  higher  kind  of  brute,  and  blames  those  who 
suppose  that  the   soul  of  man   was  made  to  contemplate  God, 
yet  at  other  times  finds  himself  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  man 
1  was  principally  designed  and  formed  for  religion.  Thus,  in  the 
specimen   he   gives   of  a  meditation  or  soliloquy  of  a  devout 
theist,  he  talks  of  feeling  the   superiority  of  his  species  ;  and 
adds,  "  I  should  rouse  in  myself  a  grateful  sense  of  these  ad- 
"  vantages  above  all   others,  that  I   am  a  creature  capable  of 
€€  knowing,  of  adoring,  and  worshipping  my  Creator,  capable 
"  of  discovering  his  will  in  the  law  of  my  nature,  and  capable 
"  of  promoting  my  happiness  by  obeying  it  f."     And  in  ano- 

•  Charatferift.  vol.  iii.  p.  224. 

f  Lord  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  390,  391.     See  alfo  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  Ibid.  p.  340. 
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ther  passage,  after  inveighing,  as  is  usual  with  him,  against 
the  pride  and  vanity  of  philosophers  and  divines,  in  exalting 
man  and  flattering  the  pride  of  the  human  heart,  he  thinks  fit 
to  acknowledge,  that  "  man  is  a  religious,  as  well  as  jo«tf/crea- 
«  ture,  made  to  know  and  adore  his  Creator,  to  discover,  and 
"  to  obey  his  will :  That  greater  powers  of  reason,  and  means 
"  of  improvement,  have  been  measured  out  to  us  than  to 
"  other  animals,  that  we  might  be  able  to  fulfil  the  superior 
"  purposes  of  our  destination,  whereof  religion  is  undoubtedly 
"  the  chief :  And  that  in  these  the  elevation  and  pre-eminence 
"  of  our  species  over  the  inferior  animals  consist  *."  I  think 
it  plainly  fblloweth,  from  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  here 
obserred,  and  which  seems  to  be  perfectly  just  and  reasonable, 
that  they  who  live  in  an  habitual  neglect  of  religion,  are 
chargeable  with  neglecting  the  chief  purpose  of  their  being, 
and  that  in  which  the  true  glory  and  pre-eminence  of  the  hu- 
man nature  doth  principally  consist :  and  that  consequently  they 
are  guilty  of  a  very  criminal  conduct,  and  which  they  can  by 
no  means  approve  to  the  great  Author  of  their  existence,  who 
gare  them  their  noble  powers,  and  to  whom  as  the  wise  and 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  they  must  be  accountable 
for  their  conduct. 

I  have  been  carried  farther  in  my  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject than  I  intended  :  but  if  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  di- 
gression, I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  unsuitable  to  the  main 
design  I  have  in  view. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


*  Ibid.  p.  470. 
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LETTER     VII. 

Mr  Collins''!  Discourse  of  Free-thinking — He  gives  a  long  Ca- 
talogue of  Divisions  among  the  Clergy,  with  a  I^icw  to  shew 
the  Uncertainty  of  the  Christian  Religion — His  attempt  to 
prove  that  there  was  a  genera/  Corruption  of  the  gospels  in 
the  sixth  Century — The  Absurdity  of  this  manifested — His 
Pretence  that  Friendship  is  not  re  quire  din  the  Gospel,  though 
strongly  recommended  by  Epicurus,  shewn  to  be  vain  and 
groundless — An  Account  of  his  Book,  intitled,  The  Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion — The  pernicious  De- 
sign and  Tendency  of  that  Book  shewn — He  allows  Christi- 
anity no  Foundation  hut  the  Allegorical,  i.  e.  as  he  under  ~ 
stands,  the  false  Sense  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophecies — His 
Method  unfair  and  disingenious—Some  Account  of  the  Princi- 
pal Answers  Published  against  that  Book,  and  against  the 
Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  considered,  which  was  designed 
to  he  a,  Defence  of  it. 

SIR, 

T'N'  the  year  1713.  came  out  a  remarkable  treatise,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of,  intitled,  A  Dis- 
course of  Free-thinking,  occasioned  by  the  Rise  and  Growth  of 
a  Sect  called  Free-thinkers.  It  was  written  by  Anthony  C  ol- 
lins,  Esq.  though  published,  as  his  other  writings  are,  without 
his  name.  The  same  gentleman  had  in  1707.  published  an 
Essay  concerning  the  Use  of  Reason  in  Propositions,  the  Evi- 
dence whereof  depends  upon  human  Testimony  :  in  which  there 
are  some  good  observations,  mixed  with  others  of  a  suspicious 
nature  and  tendency.  In  this  essay  there  are  animadversions 
upon  some  passages  in  a  tract  written  by  Dr  Frances  Gastrel, 
afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  intitled,  Some  Considera- 
tions concerning  the  Trinity,  and  the  Way  of  managing  that 
Controversy,  published  in  1702.  To  the  third  edition  of 
which,  published  in  1707,  that  learned  and  judicious  divine 
subjoined  a  vindication  of  it,  in  answer  to  Mr  Collins's  essay. 
This  gentleman  also  distinguished  himself  by  writing  against 
the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  as  he 
afterwards  did  against  human  liberty  and  free  agency  ;  and 
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with  regard  to  toth  these,  was  answered  by  Dr  Samuel  Clarke, 
with  that  clearness  and  strength  for  which  that  author  was  so 
remarkable.  The  Discourse  of  Free -thinking  is  professedly 
intended  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  free- 
thinking,  from  reason,  and  from  the  examples  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men  in  all  ages.  But  there  is  great  reason  to  complain 
of  a  very  unfair  and  disingenious  procedure  throughout  the 
whole  book.  He  all  along  insinuates,  that  those  who  stand  up 
for  revealed  religion  are  enemies  to  a  just  liberty  of  thought, 
and  to  a  free  examination  andinqairy.  His  design  is  certainly 
levelled  against  Christianity,  and  yet  he  sometimes  affects  to 
speak  of  it  with  respect.  He  nowhere  argues  directly  against 
it,  but  takes  every  occasion  to  thro^v  out  sneers  and  insinua- 
tions, which  tend  to  raise  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
No  small  part  of  this  book  is  taken  up  in  invectives  against 
the  clergy,  and  in  giving  an  account  of  the  divisions  that  have 
been  among  them  about  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  If 
there  hath  been  any  thing  unwarily  advanced  by  any  of  them, 
if  they  have  vented  any  odd  or  absurd  opinions,  or  have  in 
the  heat  of  dispute  cast  rash  and  angry  censures  upon  one  ano- 
ther, these  things  are  here  turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  Chris- 
tianity itself;  as  if  this  excellent  religion  were  to  be  answera- 
ble for  all  the  passions,  follies,  and  exorbitancies  of  those  that 
jnake  profession  of  it :  or,  as  if  the  differences  which  have  been 
among  Christians  were  a  proof,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Christian  religion  that  can  be  safely  depended  upon.  This  in- 
deed has  been  a  standing  topic  for  declamation  in  all  the  deisti- 
cal  writings,  though  it  is  founded  upon  a  principle  which  is 
manifestly  false,  viz.  that  whatever  has  been  at  any  time  con- 
troverted is  doubtful  and  uncertain  :  a  principle  which,  as  I 
had  occasion  to  observe  before,  would  set  aside  the  most  im- 
portant truths  of  natural  religion  as  well  as  revealed.  But 
these  gentlemen  too  often  act,  as  if  they  were  not  very  solici- 
tous about  the  former,  provided  they  could  destroy  the  lattef 
with  it. 

A  great  noise  is  raised  in  this  Discourse  of  Free -thin  king, 
about  the  pious  frauds  of  ancient  fathers  and  modern  clergy, 
and  their  forging,  corrupting,  and  mangling  of  authors  ;  and  it 
is  insinuated,  that  they  have  aitered  and  corrupted  the  scrip* 
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tures,  as  best  served  their  own  purposes  and  interests.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  insinuated  the  same  thing  before;  and  these 
clamours  are  continually  renewed  and  repeated,  though  it  hath 
been  often  shewn  with  the  utmost  evidence,  that  a  general  al- 
teration and  corruption  of  the  holy  Scriptures  was,  as  the  case 
was  circumstanced,  an  impossible  thing.  And  we  have  the 
plainest  proof  in  fact,  that  even  in  the  darkest  and  most  cor- 
rupt ages  of  the  Christian  church,  the  Scriptures  were  not  al- 
tered in  favour  of  the  corruptions  and  abuses  which  were  then 
introduced  ;  since  no  traces  of  those  corruptions  are  to  be  found 
there :  on  the  contrary,  they  furnish  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments for  detecting  and  exposing  those  corruptions. 

But  what  he  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon,  is  a  pas- 
sage from  Victor  of  Tmuis,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  the  holy  gospels  were  cor- 
rected and  amended.  This  our  author  calls  an  account  of  a  ge- 
neral alteration  of  the  four  gospels  in  the  sixth  century  :  and  he 
says,  it  was  discovered  by  Dr  Mills,  and  was  very  little  known 
before*.  But  then  he  should  have  taken  notice  of  what  Dr 
Mills  has  added,  vix*  that  it  is  certain  as  any  thing  can  be, 
that  no  such  altered  gospels  were  ever  published  ;  and  that  if 
the  fact  had  been  thus,  it  would  have  been  mentioned  with  de- 
testation by  all  the  historians,  and  not  be  found  only  in  one 
blind  passage  of  a  puny  chronicle.  Indeed  there  cannot  be  a 
plainer  instance  of  the  power  of  that  prejudice  and  bigotry  a- 
gamst  Christianity,  which  has  possessed  the  minds  of  the  gen- 
tlemen that  glory  in  the  name  of  Free-thinkers,  than  their  lay- 
ing hold  on  such  a  story  as  this,  to  prove  a  general  corruption 
of  the  gospels,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  common  sense.  Let 
us  suppose  the  emperor  Anastasius  to  have  had  an  intention  to 
alter  the  copies  of  the  gospels  (which  yet  it  is  highly  improba- 
ble he  should  attempt),  he  could  only  have  got  some  of  the  co- 
pies into  his  hands  :  there  would  still  have  been  vast  numbers 
of  copies  spread  through  different  parts  of  the  empire,  which 
he  could  not  lay  if  old  of,  especially  considering  how  much  he 
was  hater!  and  opposed  :  or,  if  we  should  make  the  absurd  and 
impossible  suppostion  of  his  being  able  to  get  all  the  copies 
throughout  the  east  into  his  hands  ;  yet  as  there  were  Still  in- 

*  Difcourse  of  Free-thinking,  p.  89,  90 
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numerable  copies  in  the  west,  where  he  had  little  or  no  power, 
they  would  have  immediately  detected  the  alteration  and  cor- 
ruption, if  there  had  been  any.  Loud  complaints  would  have 
been  made  of  the  attempt ;  but  no  such  complaints  were  ever 
made  :  and  in  fact,  it  is  evident,  that  these  have  been  no  great- 
er differences  since  that  time,  between  the  eastern  and  western 
copies  than  there  were  before.  And  it  is  undeniably  manifest* 
from  great  numbers  of  authors  who  lived  in  the  preceding  ages, 
and  whose  works  are  come  down  to  us,  that  the  scriptures,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  transcribed  into  their  writings,  were  the 
same  before  that  pretended  adulteration,  that  they  have  been 
since. 

With  a  view  of  shewing  the  uncertainty  of  the  sacred  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  this  author  takes  notice  of  the  various 
readings  collected  by  Dr  Mills,  which,  he  says  amount  to  thirty 
thousand.  This  objection  has  been  so  fully  exposed,  and  this 
whole  matter  set  in  so  clear  a  light  by  the  famous  Dr  Bentley* 
under  the  character  of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  that  one  should 
think  it  would  have  been  for  ever  silencedi  And  yet  it  has 
been  frequently  repeated  since  by  the  writers  on  that  side,  and 
particularly  by  Dr  Tindal,  in  his  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion^ without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory answer  that  had  been  returned  to  it. 

The  ancient  prophets  have  been  the  constant  objects  of  the 
sneers  and  reproaches  of  these  gentlemen  :  and  accordingly, 
this  writer  has  told  us,  that,  to  obtain  the  prophetic  spirit,  they 
played  upon  music,  and  drank  ivine  *.  That  they  might  very 
lawfully  and  properly  drink  wine,  in  a  country  where  there  was 
great  plenty  of  it,  may  well  be  allowed,  without  any  diminution 
of  their  character ;  and  that  they  employed  music,  particularly 
in  singing  praises  to  God,  may  be  concluded  from  several  pas- 
sages in  the  sacred  writings.  But  certainly,  if  they  had  the 
prophetic  spirit  at  all,  neither  wine  nor  music  gave  it  them,  or 
could  enable  them  to  foretell  things  to  come.  But  then  he  does 
them  the  honour  to  say,  they  'were  great  free-thinker^  and  that 
"  they  writ  with  as  great  liberty  against  the  established  religion 
"  of  the  Jews  (which  the  people  looked  on  as  the  institution 

*  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,  p,  1.53, 
VOL.  I.  G 
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"  of  God  himself),  as  if  they  looked  upon  it  all  to  be  impos- 
"  ture."  That  the  prophets  freely  declared  against  the  Jewish 
corruptions,  against  their  idolatries  and  immoralities,  and  against 
their  laying  the  chief  stress  on  ritual  observances,  whilst  they 
neglected  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  is  very  true.  And 
this  is  here,  by  an  unpardonable  disingenuity,  represented  as 
an  inveighing  against  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  if  they  did 
not  believe  it  to  have  been  originally  of  divine  institution  : 
whereas  it  is  to  the  last  degree  evident,  that  they  all  along 
suppose  the  law  of  Moses  to  have  been  instituted  by  God  him- 
self, and  reprove  the  people  and  priests,  not  for  their  ad- 
herence to  that  law,  but  for  their  deviations  from  it,,  and  ne- 
glect of  the  most  important  duties  there  enjoined. 

This  gentleman  has  given  us  a  long  list  of  free-thinkers  •.  but 
there  is  none  of  them  all  of  whom  he  seems  to  speak  with  greater 
complacency  than  Epicurus,  though  he  owns  that  his  system 
was  a  System  of  Atheism  *.  And  after  having  observed,  that 
Epicurus  was  eminent  for  that  most  divine  of  all  virtues,  friend- 
ship y  he  says,  that  we  Christians  ought  tt  have  a  high  veneration  of 
him  on  this  account,  because  even  our  holy  religion  itself  does  net  any 
where  particularly  reqiiire  of  us  this  virtue.  The  noble  author 
of  the  Characteristics  had  made  the  same  observation  before 
him :  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  cite  a  passage  from  bi- 
shop Taylor,  to  shew  that  there  is  no  word  properly  signifying 
friendship  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  they  have  happily  hit 
upon  an  instance  in  which  the  morality  of  the  gospel  is  defec- 
tive, and  exceeded  by  that  of  Epicurus.  But  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, that  friendship,  when  understood  of  a  particular  affec- 
tion between  two  or  more  persons,  is  not  always  a  virtue.  It 
may  in  some  cases  incroach  upon  a  nobler  and  more  extensive 
benevolence,,  and  may  cause  persons,  and  hath  often  done  so, 
to  sacrifice  the  most  important  duties  to  private  affections.  Or, 
xv  here  this  is  not  the  case,  yet  where  friendship  ariseth  from  a 
particular  conformity  of  natural  tempers  and  inclinations  be- 
tween some  men  and  others,  or,  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  expresses 
it,  that  peculiar  relation  which  is  formed  by  a  consent  and  har- 
mony of  minds,  it  does  not  properly  come  under  the  prescrip- 
tion of  a  law,  nor  can  be  the  matter  of  a  general  precept.  But 

*  Discourse  of  Free-thinking,  p,  90,  129. 
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if  it  be  understood  of  that  benevolence  which  uniteth  virtuous 
minds  in  the  sacred  bands  of  a  special  cordial  affection,  never 
was  this  more  strongly  recommended  and  enforced  than  in  the 
gospel  of  Jesus.  It  requireth  us  to  love  and  do  good  to  all 
mankind,  in  which  sense  Bishop  Taylc^  rightly  observes,  in  the 
very  passage  referred  to,  that  CJtHfti&n  charity  is  friendship  to  all 
the  world.  And  the  last-mentioned  ;ioble  writer  asketh,  Can 
any  friendship  be  so  heroical  as  love  to  mankind*  ?  And,  besides 
this  general  affection  towards  all  men,  the  gospel  requireth  us 
to  cultivate  a  still  nearer,  stronger,  and  more  intimate  affection 
towards  good  men,  whom  it  representeth  as  obliged  to  love  one 
another  with  a  pure  heart  fervently.  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  pleased 
to  mention  St  Paul's  saying,  that  perhaps  for  a  gosd  man  one 
would  even  dare  to  die,  and  observes,  that  the  apostle  is  so  far 
from  founding  any  precept  upon  it,  that  he  ushers  it  in  with  a  very 
dubious  peradventure -\- .  But  it  is  to  be  supposed,  his  Lordship 
had  not  considered  that  noble  passage  of  St  John,  Hereby  per- 
ceive we  the  love  6f  God,  because  he  (our  Lord  Jesus  Christ)  laid 
down  his  life  for  us,  and  wrought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  breth- 
ren, i  John  iii.  16.  Can  friendship  be  carried  to  a  nobler 
height,  or  be  enforced  by  more  engaging  motives,  br  a  more 
powerful  example  ?  Can  it  be  pretended,  that  the  most  divine  of 
all  virtues,  friendship,  is  not  required  of  us  in  our  holy  religion, 
when  we  are  there  required,  if  properly  called  to  it,  to  give  so 
glorious  a  proof  of  our  friendship  to  our  Christian  brethren, 
whom  we  are  taught  to  regard  as  united  to  us  by  the  most  sa- 
cred ties  ? 

We  shall  dismiss  this  Discourse  of  Free-thinking  with  observ- 
ing, that  as  the  author  of  it  hath  put  Solomon  into  his  list  of 
free-thinkers,  for  asserting,  as  he  pretends  he  did;  the  mortality 
of  the  soul,  and  denying  a  future  state,  though  the  contrary  is 
manifest  from  what  Solomon  himself  saith,  Eccles.  xii.  7,  14. 
so  he  takes  that  occasion  to  inform  his  reader,  that  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  was  first  taught  by  ine  Egyptians?  and  was  an 
invention  of  theirs  {.  Mr  Toland  had  said  the  same  thing  before 
HI  his  letters  to  Serena  §  ;  and  this  may  help  us  to  judge  how 

*  Charafterift.  vol.  ii.  p.  229.  f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  102. 

$  DKcourfe  of  Free-thinking,  p.  152.  §  Letter  II. 
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far  some  of  our  boasted  free-thinkers  are  from  being  friends  to 
natural  religion  taken  in  its  just  extent. 

Seon  after  this  Discourse  of  Free-thinking  appeared,  the  reve- 
rend Mr  Hoadley,  now  lord  bishop  of  Winchester,  published 
some  very  sensible  Queries  addressed  to  the  Authors  of  a  late 
"  Discourse  of  Free-thinking  s"  in  which  the  dishonest  insinua- 
tions, false  reasonings,  and  pernicious  tendency  of  that  treatise 
are  laid  open  in  a  short  and  concise,  but  clear  and  convincing' 
manner.  There  were  several  other  ingenious  pamphlets  pub- 
lished to  the  same  purpose :  but  none  of  them  was  so  general- 
ly admired  and  applauded  as  the  Remarks  en  a  late  "  Discourse 
"  of  Free+thinkingy"  by  PJnleleutherus  Lipsiensis>  i.  e.  Dr  Bentley. 
This  learned  writer  hath  so  fully  and  effectually  detected  and 
exposed  the  great  and  inexcusable  mistakes  committed  by  the 
author  of  that  discourse,  his  blunders  and  absurdities,  his  fre- 
quent wrong  translations,  and  misunderstanding  of  the  authors 
he  quotes,  or  wilful  perversions  and  misrepresentations  of  their 
sense,  that  it  might,  one  should  think,  have  discouraged  him 
from  appearing  any  more  as  a  writer  in  this  cause  *. 


*  There  was  a  French  tranflation  of  the  "  Difcourfe  of  Free-thinking,"  carried, 
on  under  Mr  Collhis's  own  eye,  and  printed  at  the  Hague  in  17  i  4,  though  it 
bt-ars  London  on  the  title-page.  In  this  t  ran  flat  ion  fevcral  material  alterations 
are  made,  and  a  different  turn  is  given  to  feveral  paflages  from  what  was  in  Mi- 
Collins' s  original  Englifh.  This  is  plainly  done  with  a  view  to  evade  the  chargt£ 
which  had  been  brought  againft  him  by  Dr  Bentley,  under  the  character  of 
"  Phileleuthcrus  .Lipfienfts,"  fome  of  which  charges  that  bore  very  properly  a- 
gains:  Mr  Coii'.ns's,  book,  as  it  was  firft  published,  will  appear  impertinent  to 
thofe  that  judgf  only  by  this  tranflation.  But  care  is  taken  not  to  give  the  lead 
notice  of  thelc  alterations  to  the  reader,  upon  whom  it  is  made  to  pafs  for  a  faith, 
ful  verfion  of  the  or'ipnul.  All  this  is  clearly  fh^wn  by  the  author  of  the  French, 
translation  oi  "  Di  Bentlty's  Remarks  on  the  Diicourfe  of  Frte-thinking,"  which 
was  printed  at  Arnfterdarn  in  I'JSH,  under  the  title  of  "  Friponerie  JLaique  des 
«' pretend  us  Elprits  forts  d'Anglttcvre -.  The  Lay-craft  of  the  pretended  Free- 
*'  thinkers  of  England."  1  his  gentleman,  Mr  de  la  Chapelle,  has  made  it  appear, 
that  Mr  Collins,  and  his  tran&ttor,  who  acted' under  his  dirt-clion,  have  bee$ 
fiuilty  of  palpabk  falfi fixations  ar.d  frauds  ;  which  ill  became  one  who  had  in  that 
very  book  railed  a  loud  outcry  again  It  the  clergy  for  "  corrupting  and  mangling 
of  aiuhois,  and  for  pious  frauds  in  the  tranflation  or  publifhing  of  books."  And 
I  cannot  but  obferve  on  this  occafion,  what  muft  have  occurred  to  every  one  thac 
has  been  much  converfant  ill  the  deifticul  writers,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  pro- 
uuce  any  perlbns  whatfoever  who  are  chargeable  with  more  unfair  and  fraudulent 
management  in  tl/eir  quotations,  in  curtailing,  addizig  to,  or  altering,  the  pa(Lg«r- 
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But  such  was  this  gentleman's  zeal  against  Christianity,  that, 
some  years  after,  he  thought  fit  to  attack  it  in  another  way, 
which  was  more  subtile  and  more  dangerous.  He  published  a 
Discourse  on  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
London,  1 724,  8vo,  as  if  his  design  had  been  to  do  real  service 
to  Christianity,  by  establishing  it  upon  a  sure  and  solid  founda- 
tion. The  scheme  he  lays  down  is  this  :  that  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles  put  the  whole  proof  of  Christianity  solely  and  en- 
tirely upon  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament :  that  if  these 
proofs  are  valid,  Christianity  is  established  upon  its  true  foun- 
dation j  but  if  they  are  invalid,  and  the  arguments  brought  from 
thence  be  not  conclusive,  and  the  prophecies  cited  from  thence 
be  not  fulfilled,  Christianity  has  ?w  just  foundation,  and  is  therefore 
false.  Accordingly,  he  sets  himself  to  shew,  that  the  prophecies 
cited  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old,  in  proof  of  Christi- 
anity, four  or  five  of  which  he  particularly  considers,  are  only 
typical  and  allegorical  proofs ;  and  that  allegorical  proofs  are 
no  proofs,  according  to  scholastic  rules,  i.  e.  as  he  plainly  intends 
it,  according  to  the  rules  of  sound  reason  and  common  sense. 
He  asserts,  that  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah  did  not  obtain 
among  the  Jews,  till  a  Jittle  before  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
appearing,  when  they  were  under  the  oppression  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  that  the  apostles  put  a  new  interpretation  on  the 
Jewish  books-,  which  was  not  agreeable  to  the  obvious  and  lite- 
ral meaning  of  those  books,  and  was  contrary  to  the  sense  of 
the  Jewish  nation :  That  Christianity  deriveth  all  its  authority 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  wholly  revealed  there,  not  li- 
terally, but  mystically  and  allegorically ;  and  that  therefore 
Christianity  is  tfre  allegorical  sense  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
is  not  improperly  called  Mystical  Judaism ,-  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Old  Testament  is,  properly  speaking,  the  sole  true 
Canon  of  Christians :  That  the  allegorical  reasoning  is  set  up  by 
St  Paul,  and  the  oiher  apostles,  as  the  true  and  only  reasoning 

they  cite,  or  taking  them  out  of  their  connexion,  and  making  them  fneak  ciirec% 
iy  contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  the  authors.  It  is  well  known  that  they  affect 
frequently  to  quote  Chriftian  divines;  but  they  feJdom  do  it  fairly,  and  often 
wilfully  mifreprefent  and  pervert  their  meaning.  Many  glaring  inftances  of  this 
fort  might  be  produced  out  of  the  writings  of  the  mofl  eminent  deiiHcal  authors, 
if  any  man  fhould  think  it  worth  his  y/-h;l.e  fo  make  a  collection  to  trus  purpofe. 
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proper  to  bring  all  men  to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  and  all  other 
methods  of  reasoning  are  wholly  discarded.  Thus  it  appeareth, 
that  the  evident  design  of  this  author's  book  is  to  shew,  that 
the  only  foundation  on  which  Christianity  is  built  is  false  :  that 
the  first  publishers  of  the  gospel  laid  the  whole  support  and 
credit  of  Christ's  divine  mission,  and  of  the  religion  he  taught, 
upon  pretended  Jewish  prophecies,  applied  in  a  sense  which 
had  no  foundation  in  the  prophecies  themselves,  and  contrary  to 
the  plain  original  meaning  and  intention  of  those  prophecies ; 
which  the  Jews  had  never  understood  nor  applied  in  that  sense, 
and  which  had  nothing  to  support  it  but  allegory ;  i.  e.  the 
mere  fancy  of  him  that  so  applies  it.  If  we  needed  any  farther 
proof  of  our  author's  intentions  towards  Christianity,  it  might 
be  observed,  that  he  represents  Jesus  and  his  apostles  as  having 
founded  their  religion  on  prophecy ',  in  like  manner  as  the  several 
sects  among  the  heathen?  did  theirs  on  divination.  And  these 
prophets,  he  tells  u§,  manifested  their  divine  inspiration  by  the 
discovery  of  lost  goods,  and  telling  of  fortunes  *.  So  that  he  makes 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  found  their  religion  on  the  predictions  of 
fortune-tellers  and  diviners,  and  those  misapplied  too ;  which 
plainly  shews  what  a  despicable  idea  this  writer  intended  to 
convey  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  blessed  Author  of  it. 

Few  books  have  made  a  greater  noise  than  this  did  at  its  first 
publication.  The  turn  given  to  the  controversy  had  something 
in  it  that  seemed  new,  and  was  managed  with  great  art ;  and 
yet,  when  closely  examined,  it  appears  to  be  weak  and  trifling. 
The  very  fundamental  principle  of  the  author's  whole  system-, 
viz.  That  the  prophecies  of  the  GUI  Testament  are  the  sole 
foundation  of  Christianity,  and  the  only  proofs  and  evidences 
insisted  upon  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apo$tles  in  confirmation 
of  it,  is  absolutely  false ;  as  any  cne  may  know  that  can  read 
the  New  Testament :  for  it  is  undeniable,  that  our  blessed 
Lord  often  appealeth  to  his  wonderful  works,  as  manifest 
proofs  that  the  Father  had  sent  him  ;  and  the  apostles  in  like 
manner  frequently  appealeth  to  his  miracles  and  resurrection, 
and  to  tl.c.  li  imcles  wrought,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  poured  forth  in  his  name,  as  uncontested  proofs 

*  Difcourfe  on  the  Ground?,  &c.  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  chap.  vi. 
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,qf  the  divine  authority  of  that  scheme  of  religion  which  they 
published  to  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  prophecies,  the 
course  of  his  reasoning  really  amounts  to  this  :  that  because 
there  are  difficulties  and  obscurities  attending  some  very  few 
.passages  cited  out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  as  having 
a  reference  to  the  times  of  the  gospel,;  and  we  cannot  well,  at 
this  distance,  see  the  propriety  of  .the  .application  ;  therefore 
the  whole  of  .the  New  Testament  is  false ;  and  the  accounts 
given  of  our  Saviour,  his  excellent  discourses,  the  miracles  he 
performed,  and  the  illustrious  attestations  given  to  him  from 
heaven,  are  .of  no  force  at  all  j  and  all  the  arguments  drawn 
from  thence  are  ineffectual  and  vain.  It  is  in  the  same  strain 
of  reasoning  that  he  concludes,  that  because  four  or  five  pro- 
phecies (for  he  produces  no  more)  cited  in  the  New  Testament 
from  the  Old,  seem  not  to  relate  to  the  gospel  times  in  a  literal, 
.but  in  a  secondary  and  typical,  /.  e.  as  he  explains  it,  an  allego- 
rical sense,  therefore  none  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies 
fan  be  applied  directly  and  literally  at  all,  or  have  any  relation 
to  our  Saviour  and  the  gospel  dispensation.  And  because  the 
modern  Jews  contest  the  application  of  some  prophecies  to  the 
Messiah,  which  are  applied  to  our  Saviour  in  theNewTestament, 
therefore  the  ancient  Jews  allowed  none  of  those  prophecies  to 
be  applied  to  the  Messiah,  which  in  the  New  Testament 
are  applied  to  him:  and  yet  the  contrary  is  invincibly  evident 
from  their  writings  still  extant,  ,by  which  it  appeareth,  that 
most  of  the  prophecies  applied  to  our  Saviour  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  many  others  not  there  mentioned,  were  understood 
of  the  Messiah  by  the  ancient  Jews,  as  many  of  them  still  are 
by  the  most  celebrated  of  the  modern  Jews  themselves.  And 
it  was  certainly  a  strange  attempt  in  this  author,  to  endeavour 
to  prove,  that  the  Jews  had  no  notion  or  expectation  of  the 
Messiah,  till  a  little  before  the  times  of  our  Saviour,  when  all 
their  writers,  with  one  consent,  ancient  and  modern,  who  are 
the  proper  judges  in  such  a  case,  agree,  that  there  had  been  all 
along  among  them  an  hope  and  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
founded,  as  they  universally  believed,  on  die  .sacred  writings. 
It  may  further  let  us  see  this  writer's  ingenuity,  that  because 
St  Paul  makes  use  of  an  allegory  in  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
fhough  he  there  manifestly  introduces  it  by  way  of  illustration, 

•1, 
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and  expressly  declares  to  those  to  whom  he  writes,  that  these 
things  are  allegorized,  therefore  he  layeth  the  whole  stress  of  his 
arguments  upon  allegory  as  the  principal  and  only  proof-,  and 
that  he  and  the  other  apostles  absolutely  reject  all  other  reason- 
ing but  the  allegorical,  which  is  no  reasoning  at  all.  And  yet 
any  one  that  ever  read  St  Paul's  epistles  must  know,  that  he 
often  makes  use  of  reasoning  and  argument,  and  very  close 
reasoning  too.  The  last  instance  I  shall  produce  of  this  au- 
thor's extraordinary  way  of  arguing  is,  that  because  the  apostles 
and  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Old,  and  draw  proofs  from  thence,  therefore  the 
New  Testament  is  of  no  authority  at  all,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  sole  Canon  of  Christians,  i.  e.  because  there  is  an 
harmony  between  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  and  because 
the  former  had  foretold  a  glorious  person  who  was  to  introduce 
a  new  and  more  perfect  dispensation ;  therefore  that  new  and 
more  perfect  dispensation  is  no  new  dispensation  at  all,  but  is 
absolutely  and  in  all  respects  the  same  with  that  old  and  more 
imperfect  one  in  which  it  was  prefigured  and  foretold,  and 
which  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  it. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  it  will  be  proper  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  the  answers  that  were  made  to  this 
book ;  and  here  that  which  was  written  by  Dr  Chandler,  the 
lord  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  deserves  special  notice. 
It  was  published  in  1725,  and  is  intitled  A  Defence  of  C/iri stiani- 
tij)  from  the  Prophecies  cf  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  a  very 
learned  and  elaborate  performance,  and  executed  with  great 
judgment.  In  it  the  bishop  first  sets  himself  to  shew,  that 
there  was  a  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah  at  the  time 
when  our  Saviour  appeared ;  and  he  traces  this  expectation 
from  that  time  to  the  very  age  of  the  prophets  themselves.  He- 
then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  to  support  this  expectation  there 
were  express  literal  prophecies,  that  truly  concern  the  Messiah, 
of  which  he  produces  twelve,  which  he  particularly  considers  ; 
and  he  proves  with  great  evidence,  that  they  were  applied  by 
the  ancient  Jews  to  the  Messiah,  and  that  it  appeareth  from  the 
prophecies  themselves,  that  they  could  not  be  applied  to  any 
other.  He  then  goes  on  to  shew,  that,  besides  these,  there 
were  typical  prophecies  to  the  same  effect,  and  which  were  in- 
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tended  to  be  applied  to  the  Messiah.  The  author  of  the 
Grcnudsy  &c.  had  every  where  represented  typical  prophecies, 
as  signifying  no  more  than  that  they  were  afterwards  applied 
in  an  allegorical  sense,  and  had  asserted  that  there  appear  not 
the  least  traces  of  a  typical  intention  in  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  or  any  other  Jews  of  those  times.  In  opposition  to 
which,  the  bishop  plainly  proves,  from  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
phets themselves,  that  they  were  wont  to  prophesy  by  types, 
and  to  speak  of  themselves  or  others  as  types  of  other  persons 
and  people,  on  purpose  to  foretell  what  should  be  done  by,  or 
to. single  persons  or  nations  hereafter;  of  which  he  gives  seve- 
ral instances :  That  therefore  typical  actions  and  typical  dis- 
courses made  part  of  the  prophetic  language,  and  were  under- 
stood by  the  people  to  carry  a  reference  to  something  future. 
And  consequently,  if  the  prophets  speak  of  the  Messiah  in  their 
own  persons,  or  of  other  persons  as  types  of  him,  there  is  no- 
thing in  this  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  known  prophetic  lan- 
guage. He  makes  it  appear,  that  the  prophets  themselves  un- 
derstood some  of  those  prophecies  as  typical  of  the  Messiah, 
and,  at  the  time  of  delivering  those  prophecies,  gave  intima- 
tions that  they  were  thus  to  be  referred  :  That  accordingly  the 
Jews  acknowledge,  that  there  were  types  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  particularly  that  there  were  types  of  the  Messiah  ; 
and  that  both  the  ancient  and  modern  Jews  understand  many 
texts  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Christians  do,  which  are  plainly 
typical ;  and  he  shews,  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  cover- 
ing son?e  of  the  events  relating  to  the  Messiah  under  the  veil  of 
types,  which  were  not  to  be  fully  explained  till  the  age  in 
which  they  were  fulfilled- 

He  next  proceeds  to  give  a  distinct  account  of  the  texts  pre- 
tended by  the  author  of  the  Grounds  to  be  misapplied.  He 
justly  observes,  that  if  the  principal  characters  of  the  Messiah 
be  evidently  found  in  the  Jewish  scriptures,  to  the  same  intent 
for  which  they  are  cited  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  quit  a  certain  truth,  because  every  individual  cir- 
cumstance is  not  equally  clear  ;  and  it  doth  not  plainly  avpear 
at  this  time  how  two  or  three  authorities  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  Messiah.  And  that  the  expression  that  it  might  be  fulfilled^ 
on  which  the  author  layeth  so  great  a  stress,  was  sometimes 
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Designed  by  the  Jews  to  mean  no  more  than  that  something 
answered  alike  in  both  cases,  or  that  there  was  a  suitableness  in 
jthe  cause  or  circumstance  of  one  event  to  the  other :  and  he 
shews,  that  the  same  way  of  speaking  continueth  among  the 
Jews  to  this  day. 

With  regard  to  the  allegorical  way,  he  observes,  that  it  was 
chiefly  in  condescension  to  the  Jewish  Christians  that  St  Paul 
at  all  used  it  \  but  that  nothing  can  be  more  false  and  disinge- 
nuous, than  to  pretend  that  he  never  used  any  other  way  of 
reasoning  than  this.  Finally,  he  thinks,  it  may  be  allowed, 
that,  considering  the  ill  usurious  attestations  given  to  our  Savi- 
our, which  plainly  shewed  that  he  was  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  his  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  ought  to  be  acquies- 
ced in  ;  since  he  wrought  his  miracles  by  the  same  Spirit  by 
which  those  prophecies  were  delivered  ;  and  he  instances  in 
several  prophecies,  the  interpretation  of  which  given  by  oup 
Lord,  though  different  from  that  of  the  Jews,  was  actually  ful- 
filled and  verified  by  fhe  event. 

There  was  another  learned  author  of  the  same  name  witfy 
the  bishop,  Mr  (now  Dr)  Samuel  Chandler,  who  also  distin- 
guished himself  on  this  occasion,  in  a  book  intitled,  A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Christian  Religion,  published  in  1725,  8vo.  In  the 
former  part  of  that  work,  he  hath  a  discourse  on  the  nature 
and  use  of  miracles  j  in  which,  after  having  stated  the  true 
notion  of  a  miracle,  and  given  the  characters  that  distinguish 
true  miracles  from  false,  he  clearly  vindicates  the  miracles  of 
our  Saviour,  and  shews,  that  as  they  were  circumstanced,  they 
were  convincing  proofs  pf  his  divine  mission.  The  second  part  of 
the  same  book  is  particularly  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  aur 
thor  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion.  After 
having  shewn,  that  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not 
.the  only  proofs  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  is  very  absurd  to 
pretend,  as  that  author  had  done,  that  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  sole  canon  of  Christians,  he  clearly  evinceth,  that  many  of 
those  prophecies  had  a  farther  reference  than  to  the  times  when 
they  were  first  delivered ;  and  particularly,  that  they  contain 
a  description  of  a  great  and  good  person,  to  proceed  from  Da- 
vid, who,  notwithstanding  his  sufferings,  should  be  highly  ex- 
alted, and  under  whom  true  religion  and  righteousness  shpulcj 
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be  more  extensive  than  before  ;  that  these    prophecies  relate 
principally   to   a  spiritual  salvation   and  deliverance  ;  and  that 
the  Jews   in  our  Saviour's  time,  as  appeareth  from  their  most 
ancient  writings,  applied  many  of  those  prophecies  to  the  Mes- 
siah.    He  next  treats  of  the  double  sense  of  prophecies,  which 
the  author  of  the  Grounds  had   ridiculed,  and  shews,  that  there 
is  no  absurdity  in    supposing,  that  as   some   prophecies  relate 
wholly  to  the  Messiah,  so  others  may  relate  partly  to  his  time, 
and   partly  to  the  times  when  they  were  first  delivered  :  and 
that  this  double  sense  of  the  prophecies  was  originally  intended, 
and  was  so  understood  by  the  Jews.     He  accounts  for  the  par- 
ticular places  excepted   against  by  the  author  of  the  Grounds, 
and  observes,   as  the  bishop  had  done,  that  the  apostles  some- 
times quote  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  not  in  a  way  of 
direct  proof,  but  to  illustrate  the  argument  they  are  upon  ;  and 
sometimes    by    way    of    accommodation,   to  signify  a    corres- 
pondence of  events,  and  to  describe  things  that  happened  in 
their  own  times,  by  expressions  derived    from  the  ancient  pro- 
phetic writings.     That  as  arguments  ad  hominem  have  been  al- 
ways allowed,  so  if   there  were  some  particular  passages  in  the 
ancient  prophets,  which  were  applied  by  the  Jews  to  the  Mes- 
siah, the  reference   of  which  was  not  so  natural  and  clear,  the 
apostles  were  fully  justifiable  in  applying  them  to  Jesus  Christ, 
in  their  reasonings  with  the  Jews,  as  far  as  they  did  agree  with 
his  person  and  character  •,  but  that  there   are  few  instances  of 
this  kind  •,  nor  did  the  apostles  make  use  ef  this  way  of  argu- 
ment, except   to  the   Jews  or   Jewish  proselytes  ;  and  even  to 
them  they  did  not  put  the  chief  stress  on  these  things,  but  laid 
before  them  other  solid  and  substantial  proofs  of  Chiistiamty. 
Finally,  if  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  quotations  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  much   greater  than  they  really   are,   yet 
this  would  not  affect  the  credit,  or  truth  of   the  Christian  reli- 
gion, which  hath  so  many  evidences  to  support  it. 

There  were  several  other  good  answers  published  to  the 
Grounds,  &c.  and  which  were  so  well  executed,  as  to  deserve 
that,  a  particular  account  should  be  given  of  them,  if  my  pre- 
^cribed  limits  would  allow.  Among  others,  Dr  Bullock's  ser- 
mons were  very  justly  and  highly  esteemed,  in  which  «  the  rea- 
^  soning  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  in  their  defence  of  Christian^ 
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«  ty  is  considered.    To  which  is  Prefixed,  a  preface,  taking  no- 
«  tice  of  the  false  representations  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  a- 
"  postles'  reasoning  in  defence  of  it,  in  a  book,  entitled  A  Dis- 
(c  course  of  the  Grounds  find  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion" 
London,  8vo,   1725.     Dr  Sykes  also  published  an  Essay  upon 
the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  wherein  its  real  Foundation  in 
the  Old  Testament  is  shewn,  occasioned  by  the  "  Discourse  of  the 
«  Grounds"  London,  8vo,  1725.    In  this  book  it  is  both  clear- 
ly proved,  that  there  are  some  direct  prophecies  relating  to  the 
Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  book  of  Daniel; 
and  there  are  many  good  observations  to  shew,  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  often  quote  passages  by  way  of  accommo- 
dation and  allusion  only ;  and  that  most  of  the  texts  produced 
as  prophecies  by  the  author  of  the  Grounds  are  of  this  kind.     To 
these  may  be  added,  an  ingenuous,  treatise,  intitled,  The  true 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  Opposition  to  the 
false  ones  set  forth  in  a  late  book,  intitled,  "  The  Grounds"  &c. 
London,  8vo,   1725.     Letters  to  the  Author  of  the  ((  Discourse  of 
"  the  Grounds,"  shewing,  that  Christianity  is  supported  by  Facts 
•well  attested  ;  that  the  Words  of  Isaiah,  Chap.  vii.  14.  in  their  li- 
teral Sense  are  a  Prophecy  of  the  Birth  and  Conception  of  tJie  M.es- 
sias  ;  and  that  the  Gospel-application  of  several  other  Passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  just,  by  John  Greene,  8vo,  London,  1726.  Mr 
Whiston  also  published,  The  literal  Accomplishment  of  Scripture- 
Prophecies,  being  a  full  Answer  to  a  late  "  Discourse  of  tfie  Grounds," 
&c.  London,  8vo,  1724-:  and  he  afterwards  published,  A  Sup- 
plement to  the  literal  Accomplishment  of  the  Scripture- Prophecies, 
London,  8vo,  1725.     It  may  be  proper  also  to  mention  a  book, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  Grounds,  &c.  though  not  directly 
in  answer  to  it,  entitled,  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  in  tJie 
several  Ages  of  the  Church,  by  Dr  Thomas  Sherlock,  bishop  of 
London.     This  is  an  excellent  performance,  in  which  a  regular 
series  of  prophecy  is  deduced  through  the  several  ages  from  die 
beginning,  and  its  great  usefulness  shewn.  The  various  degrees 
of  light  are  distinctly  marked  out,  which  were   successively 
communicated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  the  great  ends  of 
religion,  and  the  designs  of  Providence,  till  those  great  events 
to  which  they  were  intended  to  be  subservient  should  receive 
their   accomplishment.      There   was   another   valuable   book, 
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which,  though  not  published  till  some  years  after,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  peculiarly  designed  against  the  Grounds,  &c.  viz.  The 
Argument  from  Prophecy,  in  Proof  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  vin- 
dicated, in  some  Considerations  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by 
Moses  Lowman,  London,  8vo,  1733.  The  last  book  I  shall 
here  take  notice  of,  as  published  on  this  occasion,  was  A  Re- 
vieiu  of  the  Controversy  between  the  Author  of  the  "  Discourse  of  the 
"  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  his  Adver- 
saries, in  a  Letter  to  the  Author,  Svo,  1 726,  by  Mr  Thomas  Jef- 
frey. This  is  drawn  up  in  a  clear  and  judicious  manner,  and 
was  deservedly  well  esteemed. 

The  author  of  the  Grounds,  &c.  thought  fit,  in  1727,  to  pub- 
lish a  second  book,  which  was  to  pass  for  a  defence  of  his  first, 
in  answer  to  his  several  adversaries,  and  particularly  to  the  bi- 
fhop  of  Litchfield.  It  was  intitled,  The  Scheme  of  Literal  Pro- 
phecy considered.  In  this  book  he  very  slightly  passeth  over  the 
chief  things  he  ought  to  have  proved,  and  on  which  in  his  for- 
mer book  he  had  laid  the  greatest  stress.  Instead  of  confirm- 
ing what  he  had  so  positively  asserted  before,  that  the  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament  were  the  only  proof  on  which  Chris- 
tianity is  founded,  he  only  shews  that  they  are  part  of  the  proof 
insisted  on  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  and  most  disinge- 
nuously supposes,  that  his  adversaries  would  not  allow  them  to 
be  any  proofs  at  all.  He  had  affirmed  with  great  confidence, 
that  none  of  the  ancient  Jews  ever  understood  any  of  those 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  which  are  applied  to  Christ  in  the 
New  Testament :  but  the  utmost  that  he  now  attempts  to  shew 
is,  that  some  of  those  prophecies  were  not  understood  by  the 
•ancient  Jews  of  the  Messiah ;  and  even  for  this  he  can  give  no 
other  reason  than  that  some  of  the  modern  Jews  do  not  so  ap- 
ply them.  He  has  nothing  now  to  prove,  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  only  canon  of  Christians,  or  that  the  allegorical 
sense  is  the  only  sense  of  prophecies  intended  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles.  And  whereas  his  answerers  had  urged,  that 
though  most  of  the  prophecies  applied  [in  the  New  Testament 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  were  literally  fulfilled  in  him,  yet 
some  particular  passages  might  be  used  only  in  a  way  of  illus- 
tration and  accommodation,  and  not  as  direct  proofs ;  he  sets 
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himself,  as  his  manner  is,  with  a  mighty  pomp  of  quotations, 
to  shew  the  absurdity  of  supposing,  that  the  apostles'  method 
of  citing  prophecies  was  nothing  but  a  mere  accommodation  of 
phrases,  as  if  his  adversaries  had  held,  that  all  the  passages  cit- 
«d  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  were  applied  only  by 
way  of  accommodation,  which  not  one  of  them  ever  asserted, 
He  puts  on  an  appearance  of  answering  what  the  bishop  had 
alleged  concerning  the  general  and  constant  tradition,  which 
had  obtained  among  the  Jews  with  regard  to  the  Messiah  ;  and 
he  considers  the  twelve  prophecies  that  learned  writer  had  pro- 
duced, as  literally  fulfilled  in  the  Messiah.  But  any  one  that 
will  take  the  pains  to  compare  what  he  hath  here  offered  with 
the  book  he  pretends  to  answer,  will  find  how  little  he  has  been 
able  to  say,  that  is  really  to  the  purpose,  and  how  far  he  has 
been  from  invalidating  the  proofs  which  had  been  brought.  He 
often  slips  over  the  most  material  things  that  had  been  urged, 
and,  as  the  bishop  afterwards  complained,  takes  no  more  notice 
of  them  than  if  he  had  not  read  them.  If  he  can  but  find  a 
single  passage  in  any  Jewish  or  Christian  writer,  though  but  a 
modern  one,  and  contrary  to  the  general  consent  of  interpreters, 
this  is  laid  hold  on  to  set  aside  the  bishop's  interpretation,  and 
to  shew  that  the  Jews  did  not  generally  understand  a  prophecy 
of  the  Messiah,  or  apply  it  to  him,  though  clear  evidence  had 
been  produced  that  they  so  applied  it. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  the  Literal  Scheme,  8cc.  which  the  au- 
thor has  so  much  laboured,  as  that  where  he  had  collected  to- 
gether all  that  he  could  meet  with  against  the  antiquity  and  au- 
thority of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  the  prophecies  contained 
there.  This  occasioned  a  second  answer  from  the  learned  bi- 
shop, intitled,  A  Vindication  of  the  Defence  of  Christianity  from 
the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  published  in  1728,  in  which 
he  hath  largely,  and  very  solidly  vindicated  the  antiquity  and 
authority  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
phecies there  contained  to  the  Messiah,  against  the  author's  ob- 
jections :  and  hath  also  fully  obviated  whatsoever  he  had  far- 
ther advanced  against  the  antiquity  and  universality  of  the  tra- 
dition and  expectation  among  the  Jews  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah. The  learned  Dr  Rogers  had  before  this  published  his 
very  valuable  sermons,  on  the  Necessity  cf  divine  Revelation ,  and 
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the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.     "  To  which  is  prefixed  a 
«  preface,  with  some  remarks   on   a  late  book,  intitled,  The 
«  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  considered"  London,  1727,  8vo. 
Soon  after  which,  there  came  out  an  ingenious  pamphlet,  in- 
titled,  The  true  Grounds  of  the  Expectation  of  the  Messiah,  in  two 
letters  by  Philalethes,  London,   1727,  said  to  be  written  by  Dr 
Sykes.     Dr  Bullock  also  appeared  again  to  great  advantage  in 
this  controversy,  in  a  treatise  intitled,  The  Reasoning  of  Christ 
and  his  Apostles  vindicated,  in  two  parts.      1 .  A  Defence  of  the 
Argument  from  Miracles,  proving  the  Argument  from  Prophecy 
not  necessary  to  a  rational  Defence  of  our  Religion.     2.  A  Defence 
of  the  Argument  from  Prophecy,  proving  the  Christian  Scheme  to 
have  a  rational  Foundation  upon  the  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  answer  to  a  book  intitled,  The  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  con- 
sidered, London,   1728,  Svo.     In  this  book,  Dr  Bullock  finds 
great  fault  with  our  author's  way  of  managing  the  argument : 
he  observes,  that  he  has  not  only  "  raked  together  the  unguard- 
"  ed  expressions  of  ingenious  men,  but  by  altering,  adding  to, 
"  and  curtailing  passages  referred  to,  and  by  other  disingenu- 
"  ous  methods  unbecoming  a  man  of  honour  and  sincerity, 
"  wresteth  them  to  purposes  apparently  contrary  to  their  true 
"  import."     And  yet  no  man  had  raised  a  louder  outcry  a- 
gainst  the  clergy,  for  abusing,  corrupting,  and  mangling  of  au- 
thors  to   serve  their  own  purposes,  than  this  gentleman  had 
done  in  his  Discourse  of  Freeth'mking.     The  bishop,  in  his  Vin- 
dication, makes  the  same  complaint  against  him  :  so  does  Dr 
Samuel  Chandler,  who  published,  on  this  occasion,  a  judicious 
Vindication  of  the  Antiquity  and  Authority  of  Daniel* s  Prophecies, 
and  their  Application  to  Jesus  Christ :  in  answer  to  the  objections 
of  the  author  of  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  considered,  Lon- 
don, 1728,  8vo.     About  the  same  time  was  published,  Christi- 
anity the  Perfection  of  all  Religion,  natural  and  revealed ;   wherein 
s&me  of  the  principal  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  sheivn  to  belong  to  him  in  the  literal  Sense,  in  Opposi- 
tion to  the  Attempts  of  the  Literal  Scheme,  &c.  by  Thomas  Jeffreys, 
London,   1728.     I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  observing, 
that  this  attack  against  Christianity,   though  carried  on  with 
great  art,  as  well  as  malice,  produced  this  advantage,  that  it 
gave  occasion  to  a  full  and  accurate  examination  into  the  na» 
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ture,  design,  and  extent  of  many  of  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecies, and  to  the  placing  some  difficult  passages  in  a  clearer 
light. 

LETTER     VIII. 

M.r  Woolston's  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour- — Under 
pretence  of  standing  up  for  the  allegorical  Sense  of  Scripture,  he 
endeavours  absolutely  to  destroy  the  Truth  of  the  Facts  recorded  in 
the  Gospels — His  disingenuous  Representation  of  the  Sense  of  the 
Fathers  on  this  Heady  and  his  false  Quotations— He  charges  the 
Accounts  given  of  Christ's  Miracles  as  absurd,  false,  and  incre-' 
dille — His  gross  and  profane  Bujfoonryy  and  base  Reflections  on 
the  Character  of  our  Saviour  ;  and  yet  he  pretends  a  'Leal  for  his 
Honour  and  Messiahship — A  Specimen  of  his  Way  of  Reasoning 
•with  regard  to  several  of  Christ's  Miracles,  and  his  Resurrection 
— Many  good  Answers  published  against  him. 

SIR, 

T  HAVE  already  taken  notice  of  several  attempts,  which  were 
manifestly  intended  to  subvert  the  truth  and  divine  authority 
of  our  holy  religion.  The  last  that  was  mentioned  was,  that  of 
the  author  of  the  Discourse  of  the  Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  who,  under  pretence  of  setting  Christianity 
on  a  sure  and  solid  foundation,  had  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
it  hath  no  foundation  at  all ;  that  it  is  founded  wholly  on  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies,  taken,  not  in  a  literal,  but  merely 
in  an  allegorical,  /.  e.  as  he  plainly  designed  it,  in  a  false  sense, 
contrary  to  the  original  intention  of  the  prophecies  themselves. 
In  opposition  to  him  it  was  clearly  shewn,  that  many  of  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  are  justly  applied  to  our  Saviour  in 
their  proper  and  literal  sense.  Besides  which,  it  was  urged, 
that  there  were  other  solid  proofs  of  Christianity,  particularly 
that  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  and  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead  •,  and  the  illustrious  attestations  given  to  him  from  heaven 
were  evident  proofs  of  his  divine  mission.  And  now,  under 
pretence  of  acting  the  part  of  a  moderator  in  this  controversy,  a 
new  antagonist  arose,  Mr  Woolston,  who  ^;:cieavoured  to  alle- 
gorize away  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  as  Mr  Collins  had 
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don  the  prophecies.  This  he  first  attempted  in  a  pamphlet,  in- 
titled,  A  Moderator  between  an  Infidel  and  an  Apostate ;  and  in 
two  Supplements  to  it :  and  afterwards  more  largely  in  six  Dis- 
courses on  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  which  were  successively 
published  at  different  times,  in  the  years  1727,  1728,  and  1729: 
the  design  of  all  which  is  to  shew,  that  the  accounts  of  the  great 
facts  recorded  in  the  gospels  are  to  be  understood  wholly  in  a 
mystical  and  allegorical  sense  ;  and  that,  taken  in  the  literal 
and  historical  sense,  they  are  false,  absurd,  and  fictitious.  This 
attempt  he  hath  carried  on  with  greater  rudeness  and  insolence 
than  any  of  those  that  appeared  before  him.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  even  where  he  unhappily  sets  up  ridicule  as  the 
test  and  criterion  of  truth,  expresseth  his  disapprobation  of  scur- 
rilous buffoonry,  gross  raillery,  and  an  illiberal  kind  of  nvit.  And 
if  there  ever  was  any  performance  to  which  these  characters 
might  be  justly  applied,  it  is  this  of  Mr  Woolston.  The  same 
noble  writer  observes,  that  to  manage  a  debate  so  as  to  offend  the 
public  ear,  is  to  be  wanting  in  that  respect  that  is  due  to  the  society — 
and  that  •what  is  contrary  to  good  breeding  is,  in  this  respect,  as  con- 
trary to  liberty.  If  we  are  to  judge  of  Mr  Woolston's  writings 
by  this  rule,  they  are  as  inconsistent  with  a  just  liberty,  as  they 
certainly  are  with  good  breeding  and  decency. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  he  endeavours  to  answer  the 
design  he  hath  in  view.  Theone.is,  by  shewing  that  the  literal 
sense  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  is  denied  by  the  most  ancient 
and  venerable  writers  of  the  Christian  church  :  the  other  is,  by 
shewing  the  absurdity  of  the  accounts  given  in  the  gospels,  ta- 
ken in  the  literal  sense.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  he 
hath  with  great  pomp  produced  many  testimonies  of  the  fathers, 
for  whom  he  professed  the  profoundest  veneration ;  and,  by  a 
strange  disingenuity,  endeavoureth  to  represent  them  as  abso- 
lutely denying  the  facts  themselves  related  in  the  gospel ;  be- 
cause, according  to  a  custom  which  then  obtained,  they  added 
to  the  literal,  a  spiritual  and  allegorical  sense,  and  took  occasion 
from  thence  to  make  pious  allusions.  He  pretendeth,  that  if  we 
will  adhere  to  the  fathers,  the  gospel  is  in  no  sort  a  literal  story  ; 
and  that  the  history  of  Jesus's  life  is  only  an  emblematical  representa- 
tion of  his  spiritual  life  in  the  souls  of  men.  But  it  is  certain,  and 
was  evidently  proved  by  his  learned  answerers,  that  in  giving 
VOL.  I.  H 
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the  allegorical  and  mystical  sense,  the  fathers  first  supposed  the 
literal  sense,  and  the  historical  truth  of  the  facts,  and  upon- 
them  bliilt  their  allegorical  interpretations.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged, that  in  these  they  often  exceeded  just  bounds,  and  too 
much-'  indulged  the  ysgaricS-  of  a  pious  fancy  :  but  to  pretericL- 
that  they  intended  to  deny  that  the  facts  recorded  by  the  evan- 
gelists were  really  done,  is  one  of  the  most  confident  imposi- 
tions that  were  ever  put  upon  mankind  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  author  himself  was  sensible  of  this.  Many 
glaring  instances  of  unfairness  and  disingenuity  in  his  quotations- 
from  the  fathers  were  plainly  proved  upon  him.  It  was  shewn, 
that  he  hath  quoted  books  generally  allowed  to  be  spurious,  as 
the  genuine  works  of  the  fathers •  j  and  hath,  by  false  transla- 
tions and  injurious  interpolations,  and  foisting  in  of  words,- 
done  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  per?ert  the  true  sense  of  the 
authors  he  quotes  ;  and  that  sometimes  ke  interprets  them  in  a 
manner  directly  contrary  to  their  own  declared  sense,  in  the 
very  passages  he  appeals  to,  as  would  have  appeared,  if  he  had 
fairly  produced  the  whole  passage. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  author  who  was  capable 
of  such  a  conduct  should  stick  at  no  methods  to  expose  and 
misrepresent  the  accounts  given  by  the  evangelists  of  our  Sa- 
viour's miracles;  Under  pretence  of  shewing  the  absurdity  of 
the  literal  and  historical  sense  .of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  gos- 
pels, he  hath  given  himself  an  unrestrained  licence  in  invective 
and  abuse.  The  books  of  the  evangelists,  and  the  facts  there 
related,  he  hath  treated  in  a  strain  of  low  and  coarse  bufibonryj 
and  with  art  insolence  and  scurrility  that  is  hardly  to  be  parallel- 
ed. -  He  asserts,  that  they  are  full  of  improbabilities,  incredibili- 
ties) and  gross  absurdities ,-  that  they  are  like  Gulliver Ian  talcs  of 
persons  and  things,  that  cut  of  the  romance,  never  had  a  being  :  that 
neither  the  father  s>>  nor  the  apostles,  nor  Jesus  himself,  meant  that  his 
miracles  should  be  take?i  in  the  literal,  but  in  the  mystical  and  par a- 
bolical  sense..  And  he  expressly  declares,  that  if 'Jesus 's  miracles, 
literally  taken,  tuill  not  abide  the  test  of  sense  and  reason,  they  must 
be  rejected,  and  Jesus' s  authority  along  with  them  *.  He  casteth 
several  reflections  on  our  blessed  Lord,  so  base  and  scurrilous, 

*  DifcourfelV.  p.  16. 
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that  they  cannot  but  be  extremely  offensive  to  a  Christian  ear ; 
and  which  even  sober  heathens,  many  of  whom  regarded  him 
as  a  person  of  great  wisdom  and  virtue,  would  have  been, 
ashamed  of ;  and  yet  this  author  charges  the  bishop  of  London 
with  ignorance  or  malice,  in  representing  him  as  a  ivriter  infa~ 
•uour  of  infidelitij.  He  declares,  that  he  is  \\IQ  farthest  of  any  man 
from  being  engaged  in  the  cause  of  infidth  or  deists :  and  that  he 
writes  not  for  the  service  of  infidelity,  which  has  no  place  in  his 
heart,  but  for  the  honour  of  the  holy  Jesus,  and  in  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  like  declarations  he  frequently  repeateth.  He  ends 
his  fourth  discourse  on  our  Saviour's  miracles  with  avowing* 
that  his  design  in  these  his  discourses  is  the  advancement  of  the 
truth  and  of  the  Messiahship  of  the  holy  Jesus,  to  nvhom  be  glory  for 
ever.  Amen.  He  concludes  his  sixth  discourse  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  expresses  himself  in  his  first  and  second  defence 
to  the  like  purpose.  Any  one  that  compares  these  declarations 
with  the  whole  strain  of  his  discourses,  will  be  apt  to  entertain 
the  worst  opinion  imaginable  of  the  writer's  sincerity  ;  and  the 
most  extensive  charity  will  scarce  be  able  to  acquit  him  from 
the  most  gross  and  shocking  prevarication. 

But  not  to  insist  farther  on  this,  one  would  have  expected, 
that,  after  all  the  clamours  he  hath  raised  against  the  evangelical 
accounts  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  he  should  have  had  some 
formidable  objections  to  produce  •,  and  yet,  when  stripped  of 
the  ridiculous  turn  he  hath  given  them,  they  are,  except  some 
few  difficulties,  which  are  far  from  being  new,  and  have  been 
solidly  answered,  contemptibly  vain  and  trifling.  It  is  an  ob- 
jection he  frequently  repeats  against  what  we  are  told  concern-' 
ing  our  Saviour's  curing  the  diseased,  the  blind,  the  lame,  &c. 
that  the  evangelists  have  not  given  us  an  exact  account  of  the 
nature  and  symptoms  of  their  distempers,  as  physicians  and 
surgeons  would  have  done,  that  we  might  know  whether  the 
cure  was  supernatural.  And  if  they  had  done  this,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  improved  as  a  strong  presumption  of  art 
and  contrivance  in  the  relaters,  and  as  no  way  consistent  with, 
that  honest,  artless  simplicity  of  narration,  for  which  the  evan- 
gelists are  so  remarkable.  With  regard  to  the  cure  of  the 
man  that  was  born  blind,  he  finds  L.uit  that  our  Saviour  did 
not  cure  him  with  a  word  speaking,  which  he  says  would  have 
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been  a  great  and  real  miracle";  and  if  he  had  done  so,  as  he  did 
in  several  other  cases,  this  writer  would  have  been  as  far  from 
believing  it  as  before.  He  will  have  it,  that,  under  pretence 
of  anointing  the  blind  man's  eyes  with  clay  and  spittle,  Jesus 
made  use  of  a  sovereign  balsam  which  wrought  the  cure ;  and 
supposes,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  whole  story,  that  his 
blindness  was  only  a  slight  disorder  of  the  eyes,  which  was 
wearing  away  with  age,  arid  that  therefore  the  restoring  him  to 
his  sight  was  no  miracle  at  all,  though  the  man  himself,  his 
parents,  and  friends  that  had  known  him  all  along,  and  the 
chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  made  a  strict  inquiry  into  the 
case,  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  it  was  a  very  great 
one.  Our  Saviour's  discovering  to  the  Samaritan  woman  the 
secrets  of  her  past  life,  which  convinced  her  of  his  being  a 
prophet,  and  from  whence  he  took  occasion  to  give  her  the 
most  excellent  instructions  concerning  the  nature  of  true  reli- 
gion, passes  with  this  writer  for  the  trick  of  a  fortune-teller. 
And  whereas  it  appeareth  from  the  account  given  by  the  evan- 
gelist, that  the  Samaritans  looked  for  the  Messiah  under  the 
idea  of  a  divine  teacher,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  ?uor/dy  he  repre- 
sents it  as  if  they  expected  the  Messiah,  not  as  a  prince  or  a 
prophet,  but  a  conjurer  only.  Several  other  instances  might  be 
produced,  in  which  he  addeth  or  varieth  circumstances,  and  al- 
tereth  the  story  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  that  he  may 
take  occasion  to  place  it  in  a  ridiculous  light. 

It  is  a  remarkable  concession  which  is  made  by  him  in  the 
beginning-  of  his  fifth  Discourse,  that  "  it  will  be  granted  on 
"  all  hands,  that  the  restoring  a  person  indisputably  dead  to 
«  life  is  a  stupendous  miracle ;  and  that  two  or  three  such  mi- 
"  racks,  well-attested  and  credibly  reported,  are  enough  to 
"  conciliate  the  belief,  that  the  author  of  them  was  a  divine  a- 
"  gent,  and  vested  with  the  power  of  God  *."  Three  miracles 
of  this  kind  are  recorded  in  the  gospel  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Jesus ;  viz.  his  raising  Jairus's  daughter,  the  widow's  son 
at  Nairn,  and  Lazarus.  And  what  has  our  author  to  object  a- 
gainst  these  accounts  ?  He  objects  in  general  against  them  all, 
that  the  persons  raised  ought  to  have  been  magistrates  or  pcr- 

*  Difcourfe  V.  'p.  3. 
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sons  of  eminence.  But  the  raising  such  persons  would  not 
have  been  so  agreeable  ,to  the  rest  of  our  Saviour's  conduct  and 
character,  who  shunned  what  might  have  the  appearance  of  os- 
tentation, or  be  looked  upon  as  an  attempt  to  make  an  interest 
with  the  great.  He  farther  objects,  that  the  persons  that  were 
raised  should  have  told  what  they  had  seen  and  done  in  the  se- 
parate state.  And  if  the  evangelists  had  been  romantic  writers 
that  wanted  to  amuse  their  readers  with  strange  stories,  they 
might  probably  have  inserted  some  things  of  this  kind  into 
their  accounts ;  but  they  confined  themselves  to  the  plain  facts, 
as  far  as  they  knew  them,  which  they  have  related  with  the 
greatest  simplicity.  He  objects  particularly  against  the  story  of 
raising  Jairus's  daughter,  because  she  was  but  a- girl  of  twelve 
years  old  ;  as  if  the  raising  one  of  that  age  was  not  as  great  a 
miracle  as  if  she  had  been  twenty.  He  next  pretends  that 
she  was  only  in  a  fit  ^  though  all  the  persons  about  her,  and 
her  nearest  relations,  were  satisfied  that  she  was  deaci*,  and  were 
making  the  usual  preparations  for  her  funeral.  It  is  enough 
with  him,  to  discredit  the  story  of  raising  the  widow's  son  at 
Nairn  from  the  dead,  that  he  was  not  a  person  of  importv.nce, 
but  a  youth,  and  the  sqn  of  a  poor  woman  :  and  he  has  with 
great  sagacity  discovered,  that  Jesus's  accidental  meeting  with 
the,  corpse,  and  touching  the  bier,  is  a  plain  proof  that  it  was 
all  a  contrivance  between  him  and  the  young  man.  To  men- 
tion such  objections  is  to  confute  them.  But  perhaps  he  hath 
stronger  ones  to  produce  against  the  story  of  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  which  he  pronounceth  to  be  such  a  contexture  of 
felly  and  fraud)  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  all  romantic  history  :  and 
yet  the  principal  objection  he  hath  to  oiler  is  no  more  than  this, 
that  three  of  the  evangelists  have  not  mentioned  it.  But  no  ar- 
gument can  be  drawn  against  the  truth  of  the  fact  from  their 
silence ;  since  it  is  evident  that  they  never  designed  or  pretend- 
ed to  record  all  the  remarkable  miracles  which  our  Saviour 
wrought ;  and  St  John,  who  was  an  eye-witness,  and  who 
chiefly  taketh  notice  of  the  things  which  the  ethers  had  omit- 
ted, hath  given  us  a  very  distinct  and  particular  account  of  it. 
Among  the  circumstances  which  Mr  Woolston  looks  upon  to 
be  sufficient  to  set  aside  that  story,  one  is,  that  we  are  told, 
Jatts  ivqit.  This  was  a  sign  of  his  great  humanity,  and  the 
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goodness  of  his  temper ;  but  our  author  thinks  a  stoical  apathy 
would  have  become  him  better.  Another  is,  that  Jesus  called 
to  Lazarus  with  a  loud  voice  to  come  forth ;  which  was  certainly 
very  proper,  that  all  who  were  present  might  attend  and  ob- 
serve. And  what  is  very  odd,  he  makes  Lazarus's  being  bound 
in  grave  doilies,  and  having  his  head  bound  about  with  a  napkin,  to 
be  a  very  suspicious  sign  that  he  had  not  been  really  dead ;  and 
very  wisely  has  found  out,  that  Lazarus  by  a  concert  with  Je- 
sus, who  was  at  a  considerable  distance  when  it  happened,  con- 
trived to  be  buried,  and  lie  in  the  grave  four  days,  that  Jesus 
might  have  the  honour  of  seeming  to  raise  him  up  from  the 
dead.  And  because  the  Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  Jesus,  and 
he  withdrew  for  a  while  from  their  rage,  this  is  produced  as  a 
proof  that  the  Jews  knew  he  was  guilty  of  a  fraud,  and  that 
he  himself  was  conscious  of  it ;  whereas  it  appears  from  the 
whole  account,  that  their  taking  counsel  to  put  him  to  death 
was  owir.  to  their  being  sensible  of  the  greatness  of  the  mirar. 
cle,  and  that  it  was  too  evident  to  be  denied,  and  was  likely  to 
draw  the  people  after  him. 

The  objections  which  he  makes  in  the  person  of  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  against  the  evangelical  story  of  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
which  he  declareth  to  be  a  complication  of  absurdities,  incoherences, 
and  contradictions,  are  equally  frivolous.  He  insinuates,  that 
the  guards  set  by  the  Roman  governor,  at  the  desire  of  the 
chief  priests,  to  watch  the  body  of  Jesus,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  bribed  or  intoxicated  by  the  disciples ;  in  which  he  is 
more  quick-sighted  than  the  chief-priests  and  Pharisees,  whom 
it  more  nearly  concerned,  who,  it  is  plain,  suspected  no  such 
thing  ;  in  which  case,  instead  of  excusing,  they  would  have 
endeavoured  to  get  them  severely  punished.  But  what  he 
seems  to  lay  the  principal  stress  upon  is,  a  supposed  covenant 
between  the  chief-priests  and  Jesus's  disciples,  that  the  seal 
with  which  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre  was  sealed  should  not 
be  broken  till  the  three  days  were  entirely  past :  and  that  there- 
fore the  rolling  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre,  and  break- 
ing the  seal  before  the  three  days  were  ended,  was  a  breach  of 
that  covenant,  and  a  proof  of  an  imposture.  A  most  extraor- 
dinary conceit  this  !  as  if  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  wou4d  have 
ttoubled  themselves  to  enter  into  a  concert  with  Jesus' s  dis- 
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ciples,  whom  they  hated  and  despised,  and  who,  at  that  time, 
had  hid  themselves  for  fear  of  them,  and  were  fled  ;  or  as  if 
such  a  covenant  could  bind  our  Lord  from  rising  when  he  judg- 
ed fittest.  As  to  that  part  of  the  objection  which  supposes, 
that  he  ought  to  have  lain  in  the  grave,  according  to  his  own 
prediction,  three  whole  days  and  nights,  it  proceeds  from  a  real 
or  affected  ignorance  of  the  Jewish  phraseology.  This  is  a  mo- 
dern objection.  The  ancient  enemies  of  Christianity  did  not 
pretend  that  Jesus  rose  before  the  time  prefixed  :  forihey  very 
well  knew  that,  according  to  a  way  of  speaking  usual  among 
the  Jews  and  other  nations,  his  rising  again  on  any  part  of  the 
third  day  was  sufficient  to  answer  the  prediction.  This  matter 
was  set  in  a  clear  light  in  The  Trial  of  ihe  Witnesses :  yet  the 
objection  was  again  repeated  by  the  author  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  considered ;  and  was  so  fully  exposed  by  the  learned  an- 
swerers, that  one  would  hope  we  shaU  hear  no  more  of  it  •*. 

Mr  Wookton  makes  it  also  a  great  objection  against  the 
truth  of  Jesus' s  resurrection,  that  he  did  not  shew  himself  after 
bis  death  to  the  chief-pi-iests  aaid  rulers  of  -.the  Jews.  And  in- 
deed there  is  no  objection  with  which  the  deistical  writers  have 
made  a  greater  noise  than  this.  It  is  urged  particularly  by  the 
author  of  the  Resurrection  of  Je^us  considered ;  but,  above  all, 
Mr  Chubb  has  insisted  upon  it  at  large,  and  with  great  confi- 
dence, in  his  posthumous  works,  vol.  i.  p.  337,  et  seq.  And  yet 
good  reasons  may  be  assigned,  why  it  was  not  proper  that  it  - 
should  be  so.  Considering  the  cruel  and  inveterate  malice  they 
had  shewn  against  Jesus,  and  the  power  of  their  prejudices, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  submitting  to  the  evidence.  They 
had  attributed  his  miracles  to  the  power  of  the  devil ;  and  his 
raising  Lazarus  frqrn  the  dead,  of  which  they  had  full  informa- 
tion, only  put  them  upon  attempting  to  destroy  him.  Instead 
of  being  wrought  upon  by  the  testimony  of  the  soldiers,  they 
eaideavoured  to  stifle  it.  And  if  Jesus  had  shewn  himself  to 
them  after  his  passion,  and  they  had  pretended  it  was  a  spectre 
or  a  delusion,  and  had  still  refused  to  acknowledge  him  after 
this,  it  would  have  been  insisted  upon  as  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  reality  of  his  resurrection.  But  let  us  suppose 

*  See  the  Evidence  of  the  RefurretSHoti  cleared,  p.  64,  &c.  and  IMr  Chandler' 
\VitnetTes  of  the  Refurrectioi)  re-examined,  p.  14 — 19. 
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that  Jesus  had  not  only  appeared  to  them  after  his  resurrection, 
but  that  they  themselves  had  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  and  had  owned  him  for  their  Mes- 
siah, and  brought  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation  into  it ;  can 
it  be  imagined  that  they  who  now  make  that  objection  would 
have  been  satisfied  ?  It  may  rather  be  supposed,  that  those 
great  men's  coming  into  it  would  have  been  represented  as  a 
proof  that  all  was  artifice  and  imposture ;  and  that  the  design 
was  to  spirit  up  the  people  against  the  Roman  government, 
and  carry  on  some  political  scheme,  under  pretence  of  restoring 
the  kingdom  to  Israel.  The  whole  would  have  been  treated  as 
a  national  Jewish  affair,  a  thing  concerted  between  the  chief 
priests  and  the  disciples  ;  and  there  would  have  been  a  greater 
clamour  raised  against  it,  than  there  is  now  :  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  evidence  which  was  actually  given  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection by  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Christ,  in  opposition  to 
their  own  prejudices,  and  to  the  authority  and  power  of  the 
Jewish  chief  priests  and  rulers,  and  notwithstanding  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  their  testimony  to  it  exposed  them,  was  much 
more  convincing  and  less  exceptionable  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  they  had  had  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  or  of  those  persons  who  were  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  authority  among  them. 

What  has  been  mentioned  may  serve  for  a  specimen  of  this 
writer's  objections  against  the  accounts  of  our  Saviour's  mira- 
cles recorded  in  the  evangelists  :  and  he  might  by  the  same  way 
of  management,  by  arbitrary  suppositions,  and  adding  or  altering 
circumstances  as  he  judged  proper,  have  proved  the  most  au- 
thentic accounts  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  history  to  be  false  and 
Incredible.  He  might  at  the  same  rate  of  arguing  have  under- 
taken to  prove,  that  there  was  no  such  person  as  Jesus  Christ, 
or  his  apostles,  or  that  they  were  only  allegorical  persons,  and 
that  Christianity  was  never  planted  or  propagated  in  the  world 
at  all. 

This  extraordinary  writer  thought  fit  to  begin  his  second  Dis- 
course on  our  Saviour's  miracles,  with  boasting,  that  none  of 
the  clergy  had  published  their  exceptions  against  what  he  had 
offered  in  his  first ;  and  that  this  shewed  that  his  cause  was 
just,  and  his  arguments  and  authorities  unanswerable.  But  he 
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did  not  continue  long  unanswered :  many  learned  adversaries 
soon  appeared  against  him  :  but  they  were  far  from  imitating 
him  in  his  low  and  scurrilous  way  of  treating  the  subject.  They 
shewed  themselves  as  much  superior  in  the  temper,  calmness, 
and  solid  and  serious  manner  of  treating  the  argument,  as  in 
the  goodness  of  their  cause.  They  considered  even  his  most 
trifling  objections  ;  and  whatever  things  he  had  urged,  that  had 
any  real  or  seeming  difficulty  in  them  (and  some  such  things 
must  be  expected  in  ancient  writings,  which  relate  to  times 
and  customs  different  from  ours,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
facts  of  an  extraordinary  nature),  were  coolly  examined,  and 
fully  obviated. 

The  late  worthy  bishop  of  London,  Dr  Gibson,  published  on 
this  occasion  an  excellent  pastoral  letter,  written,  as  all  his  are, 
with  great  clearness  and  strength.  The  learned  and  ingenious 
Dr  Zachary  Pearce,  now  lord  bishop  of  Rochester,  published 
The  Miracles  of  Jesus  Vindicated,  in  four  parts,  which  came  out 
at  different  times  in  the  year  1729,  and  were  deservedly  much 
esteemed.  But  the  largest  answer  was  that  by  Dr  Smallbrook, 
lord  bishop  of  St  David's,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  This  learned 
work  is  intitled,  A  Vindication  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles ;  in 
•which  Mr  Wcc/ston's  Discourses  on  them  are  particularly  examin- 
ed;  his  pretended  Authority  of  the  Fatlters  against  the  Truth  of  the 
literal  Sense  are  set  in  a  just  Light ;  and  his  Objections,  in  point  of 
Reason,  answered — London,  1729.  There  were  other  good  an- 
swers published,  which  also  took  in  the  whole  of  Mr  Wool- 
ston's  Discourses :  such  were  Mr  Ray's  Vindication  of  our  Sa- 
viour's Miracles,  in  two  parts,  the  first  published  in  1727,  the 
second  in  1729  ;  and  Mr  Stevenson's  Conference  on  the  Miracles 
of  our  Saviour,  published  in  1730,  an  ingenious  and  solid  per- 
formance. Besides  which  there  were  several  excellent  pam- 
phlets, that  were  designed  to  vindicate  some  particular  miracles 
against  Mr  Woolston's  exceptions.  Such  were  Mr  Atkinson's 
Vindication  of  the  literal  Sense  of  three  Miracles  of  Christ — his 
turning  Water  into  Wine — his  'whipping  the  Buyers  and  Sellers  out 

of  the  Temple — and  his  exorcising  the  Devils  out  of  two  Men a- 

gainst  Mr  Wools  tons  Objections,  in  his  frst  and  second  Discourses  on 
the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour  ;  in  three  Letters  to  a  Friend^  Lon- 
don, 8voa  1729.  Dr  Harris's  two  Sermons  on  the  Reasonable- 
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ness  of  believing  in  Christ,  and  the  Unreasonableness  of  Infidelity : 
•with  an  Appendix >  containing  brief  Remarks  upon  the  case  of  La- 
zarus ;  relating  ts  Air  Woolston' s  fifth  Discourse  of  Miracles , 
London,  1729.  That  discourse  of  Mr  Woolston  was  also  ani- 
madverted upon  by  Mr  Simon  Brown,  in  a  treatise  written  with 
great  smartness  and  spirit,  intitled,  A  fit  Rebuke  to  a  ludicrous  In- 
fidel,  in  some  Remarks  on  Mr  Wooistofi  s  fifth  Discourse  on  the  Mi- 
racles of  our  Saviour  ;  with  a  Preface  concerning  the  Prosecution  of 
such  Writers  by  the  Civil  Power,  London,  8vo,  1732.  The 
following  tracts  also  deserve  special  notice,  as  being  written 
with  great  clearness  and  judgment.  A  Vindication  of  three  of 
our  blessed  Saviour  s  Miracles,  in  Answer  to  the  Objections  of  Mr 
Woolstorf  s  fifth  Discourse  on  iJie  Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  Na- 
thaniel Lardner,  now  Dr  Lardner,  London,  1 729.  A  Defence 
of  the  Scripture  History,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Resurrection  of 
Jairus's  Daughter,  the  Widow  s  Son  at  Nairn,  and  Lazarus  •  in 
Answer  to  Mr  Woohtorf s  fifth  Discourse,  London,  1729.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Dr  Henry,  who  afterwards  pub- 
lished A  Discourse  on  our  Saviour's  miraculous  Power  of  Healing  ; 
in  which  the  six  Cases  excepted  against  by  Mr  Woolston  are  consi- 
dered;  being  a  Continuation  of  the  Defence  of  Scripture  History, 
London,  1730.  And  as  Mr  Woolston  had  bent  his  efforts 
with  a  particular  virulence  against  the  resurrection  of  our  bless- 
ed Lord,  this  was  fully  and  distinctly  considered,  especially  in 
a  pamphlet  written  by  Dr  Sherlock,  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
intitled,  The  Trial  of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus, 
London,  172.9,  which  has  been  very  justly  admired  for  the  po- 
lite and  uncommon  turn,  as  well  as  the  judicious  way  of  treat- 
ing the  subject.  The,re  were  also  published  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, An  Answer  to  the  Jewish  Rabbi  s  two  Letters  against 
Chris fs  Resurrection,  and  his  raising  Lazarus  from  the  Dead ; 
ivith  some  Observations  on  Mr  Woolston1  s  own  Reflections  on  our 
Saviour  s  Conduct,  London,  1729.  An  impartial  Examination 
and  full-  Confutation  of  the  Arguments  brought  by  Mr  Woolston  s 
pretended  Rabbi  against  the  Truth  cf  our  Saviour's  Resurrection, 
London,  8vo,  1730.  And  two  Discourses  by  Dr  Wade  :  the 
first,  An  Appeal  to  the  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  for  his  Messiah- 
ship  :  the  second,  A  Demonstration  of  the  Truth  and  Certainty  of 
his  Resurrection  from  the  dead,  'London,  8vo,  1729.  Among  the 
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writers  that  appeared  against  Mr  Woolston,  Mr  Joseph  Halle' 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  on  the  account  of  his  judicious  Dis- 
course of  the  Reality,  kinds,  and  Numbers  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles*, 
occasioned  by  Mr  Woolston  s  six  Discourses  :  this  was  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  notes  and  discourses,  8vo,  1732. 
The  last  I  shall  mention  is  Mr  Stackhouse,  who  published  A 
fair  State  of  the  Controversy  between  Mr  Woolston  and  his  Adver- 
saries, London,  8vo,  1730 ;  in  which  he  hath  given  a  very  clear 
account  of  Mr  Woolston's  objections,  and  the  answers  that 
were  returned  by  those  who  had  written  against  him. 

Mr  Woolston  published  what  he  called,  A  Defence  of  his  Dis- 
courses on  the  Miracles  of  our  Saviour ',  against  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don and  St  David's,  and  his  other  Adversaries ,  in  two  pamphlets : 
the  first  was  published,  London,  1729;  the  second  in  17 SO. 
These  are  very  trifling  performances,  in  which  there  is  a  conti- 
nued strain  of  low  drollery,  but  little  that  has  a  shew  of  reason 
and  argument,  in  answer  to  what  had  been  strongly  urged  a- 
gainst  him.  He  has  scarce  attempted  to  take  notice  of  the  in- 
stances which  had  been  brought  to  shew  his  great  dishonesty  in 
his  quotations,  and  his  gross  falsifications  of  the  fathers  and  an- 
cient writers.  This  seems  to  have  given  him  very  little  disturb- 
ance, though  if  he  had  any  regard  to  his  own  reputation,  it 
highly  concerned  him  to  clear  himself,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
do  it,  from  so  heavy  a  charge. 

But  I  believe  you  will  be  of  opinion,  that  I  have  dwelt  long 
enough  upon  such  an  author,  though  he  himself  boasts  of  cutting 
out  such  a  piece  of  work  for  our  Boylean  lectures,  as  shall  hold  them 
tug  (as  he  politely  expresseth  it),  so  long  as  the  ministry  of  the  let- 
jiTj  and  a  hireling  priesthood  last  *. 

*  See  his  fifth  Difcourfe  on  Miracles. 
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LETTER     IX. 

TJie  present  Age  a  happy  Time  of  Liberty ,  but  tliat  Liberty  greatly 
abused — An  Account  of  Dr  Tindal's  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation — He  pretends  a  great  Regard  for  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion ,  yet  uses  his  utmost  Efforts  to  discard  all  Revelation,  in 
general^  as  entirely  useless  and  ncedle'ss  :  and  particularly  sets 
himself  to  expose  the  Revelation  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament — The  high  Encomiums  he  bestows 
on  the  Religion  of  a  Deist,  and  on  his  own  Performance — Ob- 
servations upon  his  Scheme — It  is  shewn  to  be  absurd  and  incon- 
sistent— What  he  offers  concerning  the  absolute  universal  Clear- 
ness of  the  Law  of  Nature  to  all  Mankind,  contrary  to  plain  un- 
deniable Fact  and  .Experience — His  Scheme  really  less  favourable 
to  the  Heathens  than  that  of  the  Christian  Divines — An  Account 
of  the  Answers  published  against  him. 

T  BELIEVE,  Sir,  you  will  agree  with  ms,  that  never  had  any 
nation  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  liberty  than  we  have  had  since 
the  Revolution.  What  Tacitus  celebrates  as  the  felicity  of  the 
times  of  Trajan,  «  that  men  might  think  as  they  pleased,  and 
speak  as  they  thought,"  may  be  more  justly  applied  to  our 
own.  Rara  temporum  felicitate,  ubi  sent  ire  qua  velis,  et  qu& 
sentias  dicere  licet  ^.  The  noble  author  of  the  Characteristics  is 
pleased  to  mention  it  to  the  honour  of  the  heathen  world  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  that  "  visionaries  and  enthusiasts 
"  were  tolerated  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  philosophy  had  as 
<{  free  a  course,  and  was  permitted  as  a  balance  against  super- 
"  stition.  Thus  matters  were  happily  balanced  :  reason  had 
«  fair  play  ;  learning  and  science  flourished  f ."  It  would  be 
no  hard  matter  to  shew  that  this  representation  is  not  alto- 
gether just :  for,  not  to  mention  the  case  of  Socrates  and  others, 
it  is  capable  of  a  clear  proof,  that  though  they  might  bear  with 
the  disputes  among  the  several  sects  of  philosophers  in  their 
schools,  yet  they  would  not  suffer  the  established  religion  of 
the  state  to  be  called  in  question,  and  were  ready  to  punish 
those  that  opposed  it,  of  which  they  gave  the  most  sanguinary 
proofs  when  Christianity  appeared.  But  what  his  Lordship  has 
said  of  those  heathen  times,  the  felicity  of  which  he  so  much 

*  Tacit.  Kill.  1.  i.  in  prcem.  f  Charaflcrift.  vol.  i.  p.  18. 


* 
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extols,  is  undoubtedly  true  of  ours.  Visionaries  and  enthusiasts 
are  not  persecuted,  but  tolerated  :  philosophy  has  a  free  course: 
reason  has  fair  play  :  learning  and  science  have  greatly  flourish- 
ed. Nor  can  any  age  or  country  be  mentioned,  in  which  men 
have  had  a  greater  freedom  of  openly  declaring  their  sentiments, 
either  with  regard  to  civil  or  religious  matters.  This  is  our 
privilege  and  our  glory ;  but  the  greatest  advantages  are  capa- 
ble of  being  perverted  through  the  corruption  of  mankind. 
Liberty,  which,  rightly  improved,  is  the  best  friend  to  truth  and 
to  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  is  often  abused  to  a  boundless 
licentiousness.  Of  this  we  have  had  many  instances  ;  but  in 
nothing  has  it  more  remarkably  appeared,  than  in  the  open  re- 
peated attempts  that  have  been  made  against  all  revealed  reli- 
gion. It  cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  adversaries  of  Christi- 
anity have  not  been  at  liberty  to  produce  their  strongest  objec- 
tions against  it.  They  have  not  only  offered  whatsoever  they 
were  able  in  a  way  of  reason  and  argument,  but  they  have  in 
many  instances  given  a  loose  to  the  most  offensive  ridicule  and 
reproach  :  and  if  they  have  frequently  thought  fit  to  cover  their 
attempts  with  a  pretended  regard  for  Christianity,  we  may  safe- 
ly affirm,  that  it  has  not  been  so  much  out  of  fear  of  punish- 
ment, as  that  under  that  disguise  they  might  the  better  answer 
the  end  they  had  in  view,  and  give  religion  a  more  deadly 
wound  as  pretended  friends,  than  they  could  as  avowed  adver- 
saries. This  advantage  however  hath  arisen  from  it,  that  it 
hath  given  occasion  to  many  noble  defences  of  Christianity, 
and  to  the  clearing  various  difficulties,  and  placing  the  excel- 
lence and  evidences  of  our  holy  religion  in  the  strongest  and 
most  convincing  light. 

The  attacks  against  Christianity,  of  which  I  have  taken  no- 
tice in  my  former  letters,  seemed  for  some  time  to  have  been 
carried  on  almost  without  intermission.  Animated  with  a 
a  strange  kind  of  zeal,  the  enemies  of  revelation  were  unwear- 
ied in  their  endeavours  to  subvert  it.  When  repelled  in  one 
attempt  they  were  not  discouraged,  but  renewed  it  in  another 
form.  Of  this  we  now  are  going  to  have  a  fresh  instance. 
Woolston's  attempt  was  so  conducted  as  to  raise  a  kind  of  hor- 
ror and  just  indignation,  in  all  that  had  not  utterly  extinguish- 
ed all  remaining  regard  to  the  religion  in  which  they  were 
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baptized.  Such  outrageous  abuse,  such  undisguised  reproach 
cast  upon  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  holy  gospel,  such  coarse 
ridicule  and  contempt,  though  it  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
among  men  of  empty  and  vicious  minds,  with  whom  scurrilous 
jest  and  gross  buffbonry,  especially  when  levelled  against  things 
sacred  passeth  for  wit  and  argument ;  yet  was  apt  rather  to 
create  disgust  in  persons  of  any  degree  of  taste  or  refinement- 
It  was  therefore  judged  necessary,  that  Christianity  should  be 
attacked  in  a  more  plausible  way,  which  had  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  reasoning,  and  might  be  better  fitted  to  take  with  per- 
sons of  a  more  rational  and  philosophic  turn.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  design  of  Dr  TindaPs  laboured  performance,  in- 
titled,  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  ;  or,  the  Gospel  a  Repitb- 
lication  of  the  Laiu  of  Nature  ;  which  was  first  published  in  4to, 
London,  1730,  and  afterwards  in  8vo.  One  would  have  been 
apt  to  expect  from  the  title  of  this  book,  that  he  should  have  set 
himself  to  prove,  that  the  gospel  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  nature  ;  that  it  hath  set  the  great  principles  of  natural  reli- 
gion in  the  clearest  light  5  and  that  it  was  designed  to  publish 
and  confirm  it  anew,  after  it  had  been  very  much  obscured  and 
defaced  through  the  corruption  of  mankind.  And  if  so,  this 
author,  who  every-where  professeth  such  a  high  esteem  for  the 
genuine  law  and  religion  of  nature,  ought  to  have  done  all  m 
his  power  to  recommend  the  gospel-revelation  to  the  esteem 
and  veneration  of  mankind,  and  to  have  represented  it  as  a  great 
advantage  to  those  that  enjoy  it,  and  a  signal  instance  of  the  di- 
vine goodness :  And,  what  would  induce  one  farther  to  think 
that  this  was  his  view,  he  expressly  declareth,  that  Christianity 
is  the  external,  as  natural  religion  is  the  internal  revelation  of  the 
same  unchangeable  will  of  God,  and  that  they  differ  only  in  the 
manner  of  their  being  communicated  :  and  he  proposeth  great- 
ly to  advance  the  honour  of  the  external  revelation*  by  shewing  the 
perfect  agreement  there  is  between  that  and  internal  revelation.  He 
professeth  to  agree  with  Bishop  Chandler,  that  "  Christianity 
«  itself,  stripped  of  the  additions  that  policy,  mistake,  and  the 
"  circumstances  of  time  have  made  to  it,  is  a  most  holy  reli- 
"  gion  •,  and  that  all  its  doctrines  plainly  speak  themselves  to  be 
"  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  God  *."  Accordingly 

*  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  38?.  edit,  8vo. 
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he  honoureth  himself  arid  his  friends  with  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian Deists. 

But  whosoever  closely  and  impartially  examineth  his  book 
will  find,  that  all  this  plausible  appearance  and  pretended  regard 
to  Christianity  is  only  intended  as  a  cover  to  his  real  design, 
which  was  to  set  aside  all  revealed  religion,  and  entirely  to  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  the  scriptures.  Others  have  attacked  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  Christian  scheme,  or  of  its  proofs.  But  this 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  it, 
by  shewing,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  external  reve- 
lation at  all  distinct  from  what  he  calls  the  internal  revelation  of 
the  law  of  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind :  that  such  external 
revelation  is  absolutely  needless  and  useless  j  that  the  original 
law  and  religion  of  nature  is  so  perfect,  that  nothing  can  possi- 
bly be  added  ta  it  by  any  subsequent  external  revelation  what- 
soever ;  nor  can  God  himself  lay  any  new  commands  upon  us, 
or  institute  any  positive  precepts,  additional  to  the  immutable 
eternal  law  of  nature,  without  the  imputation  of  erecting  an  un-* 
reasonable  tyranny  over  his  creatures.  And  as  the  religion  and 
law  of  nature  is  absolutely  perfect,  so  it  always  was  and  is 
clear  and  obvious  to  all  mankind,  even  to  those  of  the  meanest 
capacity:  so  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  rendered  more 
plain  to  any  man  by  any  external  revelation,  than  it  is  to  all 
men  without  it ;  that  therefore  all  pretences  to  such  revelation 
are  only  owing  to  enthusiasm  or  imposture  ;  that  reason  and 
external  revelation  are  inconsistent  ;  and  to  be  governed  by  the 
authority  of  such  revelation  is  really  to  renounce  our  reason, 
and  to  give  up  our  understandings  to  implicit  faith  :  that  this 
hath  been  the  source  of  all  the  superstitions  and  corruptions 
which  have  prevailed  among  mankind  :  and  that  therefore  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  them  is  to  engage  them  to  throw 
off  all  regard  to  revelation,  and  to  adhere  ta  the  pure  simple  dictates 
of  the  light  of  nature. 

And  as  he  thus  endeavoureth  to  set  aside  all  external  super- 
natural revelation  as  needless  and  useless,  and  all  pretences  to 
it  as  vain  and  groundless  ;  so  he  particularly  setteth  himself  to 
expose  the  revelation  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  He  attempteth  to  invalidate  the 
original  proofs  on  which  the  authority  of  that  revelation  is 
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founded,  and  particularly  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  miracles 
that  attested  it:  and  he  hath  also  taketh  pains  to  prove,  that  we 
cannot  possibly  have  any  assurance,  that  this  revelation  is  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  a  manner  which  may  be  safely  depended  upon. 
He  examineth  the  revelation  itself,  and  endeavoureth  to  shew, 
that  it  is  uncertain  and  obscure  ;  that  its  precepts  are  delivered 
in  a  loose,  general,  undetermined  manner,  so  as  to  be  incapable 
of  giving  clear  directions  to  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  that  the 
keys  of  solution  necessary  for  understanding  the  scriptures,  are 
what  the  people  are  wholly  unacquainted  with ;  that,  far  from 
being  of  use  as  a  rule  to  direct  men  in  faith  and  practice,  the 
scriptures  are  only  fit  to  perplex  and  misinform  them ;  that 
they  tend  to  give  them  very  wrong  and  unworthy  apprehensions 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  duty  they  owe  him  •,  and  that  there  are 
many  things  either  commanded  or  approved  there,  which  are 
apt  to  lead  men  astray  in  relation  to  the  duties  they  owe  to  one 
another.  He  farther  endeavoureth  to  shew,  that  there  is  a  con- 
trast and  opposition  between  the  parts  of  this  revelation,  parti- 
cularly between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  And  it  may 
be  said  upon  the  whole,  that  he  hath  spared  no  pains  to  raka 
together  whatsoever  he  thought  might  be  capable  of  exposing 
the  scriptures,  or  the  Christian  religion.  He  concludes  his 
book  with  arguing  against  the  Christian  revelation,  from  its 
having  no:  been  universal  in  all  times  and  places,  and  from  the 
corruptions  of  Christians. 

Whilst  he  thus  useth  his  utmost  endeavours  to  expose  Chris- 
tianity as  a  falsely-pretended  revelation,  and  as  not  only  need- 
less and  useless,  but  of  pernicious  influence  to  mankind  ;  he 
hath  taken  care  to  make  the  most  advantageous  represen- 
tation of  that  scheme  of  natural  religion  he  would  recom- 
mend, and  to  shew  the  great  advantage  the  religion  of  the 
deists  hath  above  that  of  the  Christians.  He  sometimes  speaks 
as  if  he  thought  the  deists  were  infallibly  guided,  in  making 
use  of  the  reason  God  hath  given  them,  to  distinguish  religion  from 
superstition,  so  that  they  are  sure  not  to  run  into  any  errors  of  mo- 
ment *.  On  the  other  hand,  he  honours  all  those  that  are  for 

*  Chridianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  S3G.  edit.  8vo. 
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positive  precepts  in  religion  with  the  character  of  Demonists: 
and  here  presents  divines  in  all  ages,  as,ybr  the  most  part,  mortal 
enemies  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  even  below  brutes. 

He  ends  his  book  as  he  had  begun  it,  with  a  high  panegyric 
upon  his  own  performance  :  That  by  this  attempt  of  his,  "  as 
"  nothing  but  rubbish  is  removed,  so  every  thing  is  advanced 
"  which  tends  to  promote  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  happi- 
"  ness  of  human  societies  :  That  there  is  none  who-  wish  well 
*<  to  mankind,  but  must  also  wish  his  hypothesis  to  be  true  ; 
"  and  that  there  ^cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  its  truth,  than 
"  that  it  is  in  all  its  parts  so  exactly  calculated  for  the  good  of 
"  mankind,  that  either  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  will  be  to 
"  their  manifest  prejudice  :  That  it  is  a  religion,  as  he  hopes  he 
"  has  fully  proved,  founded  upon  such  demonstrable  principles, 
"  as  are  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  most  effectually 
"  prevents  the  growth,  both  of  scepticism  and  enthusiasm." 

This  may  suffice  to  give  a  general  idea  of  this  boasted  per- 
formance ;  but,  if  carefully  examined,  it  \vill  appear,  that  it  is 
far  from  deserving  the  magnificent  encomiums,  which  he  hinv 
self,  and  others,  who  are  favourers  of  the  same  cause,  have  so 
liberally  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  scheme  which  this  writer  hath  advanced,  in  order  to 
sl^ew  that  there  is  no  place  or  need  for  extraordinary  revelation, 
dependeth  chiefly  upon  two  principles.  The  one  is,  that  the 
law,  or  religion  of  nature,  obligatory  upon  all  mankind,  was 
from  the  beginning  absolutely  perfect  and  immutable,  so  that 
nothing  could  ever  be  added  to  it  by  any  subsequent  revelation. 
The  other  is,  that  this  original  law  or  religion  of  nature,  com- 
prehending ail  that  men  were  from  the  beginning  obliged  to 
know,  believe,  profess,  and  practise,  always  was,  and  still  is  so 
absolutely  clear  to  all  mankind,  that  it  cannot  be  made  clearer 
to  any  man  by  any  external  revelation,  than  it  is  to  all  men 
without  it. 

As  to  the  first,  lie  argues,  that  because  God  is  unchangeable 
and  absolutely  perfect,  therefore  the  religion  he  gave  to  man 
from  the  beginning  must  have  been  unchangeable  and  absolute- 
ly perfect ;  since  nothing  can  proceed  from  a  God  of  infinite 
perfection  but  what  is  perfect  ;  and  that  to  suppose  any  subse- 
quent addition  to  it,  or  alteration  in  it,  is  to  suppose  a  change 
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in  God.  But  this  vviil  not  answer  the  author's  end,  except 
he  can  prove  that  man  is  unchangeable  too  ;  and  that  the  state 
of  mankind  must  necessarily  in  all  ages  and  seasons  continue 
precisely  the  same  that  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  : 
For  if  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  state  and  circumstances 
of  mankind,  e.  g.  from  pure  religion  to  superstition,  or  from  a 
righteous  and  innocent  to  a  guilty  and  corrupt  state,  God  may 
see  fit  for  excellent  ends  to  lay  new  injunctions  upon  men,  or 
make  some  farther  discoveries  of  his  will,  suited  to  that  altera- 
tion of  circumstances.  Nor  would  this  shew  that  he  was 
changeable,  but  that  he  was  most  wise  and  good  :  and  it  would 
be  a  strange  thing-  to  affirm,  that  there  could  not  possibly  be 
any  farther  significations  or  discoveries  of  the  divine  will  ever 
inaJe  by  Gocl  himself,  -or  any  other  thing  required  by  him  cf 
rnen,  or  any  additional  helper  advantages  ever  offered  to  them, 
in  any  supposable  state  or  circumstances  of  mankind,  but  what 
were  afforded  and  nude  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 
This  is  a  most  absurd  scheme  ;  and  if  such  a  one  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  advocates  for  rt-vehtion,  plentiful  ridicule  would 
have  been  bestowed  upon  it. 

And  it  is  equally  absurd  to  pretend,  as  this  writer  cotii,  that 
God  cannot  at  any  time,  or  in  any  circumstance  of  things,  injoifi 
positive  precepts.  If  there  be  any  external  worship  to  be  ren- 
dered to  God  at  all  (and  this  gentleman  hath  not  thought  fit 
openly  to  deny  this),  it  would  be  the  most  unreasonable  thing 
in  the  world  to  pretend,  that,  he  cannot  institute  or  appoint  what 
are  the  prcperest  outward  rites,  or  manner  of  performing  that 
worship  ;  especially  since  our  author  allows,  that  men  them- 
selves may  appoint  them:  and  to  deny  God  the  power  which 
he  iillovveth  to  human  magistrates  in  such  a  case,  is  abhorrent 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  ;  especially,  considering  that 
there  is  nothing  in  which  men  have  more  grossly  erred,  or  as 
to  which  they  stood  in  greater  need  of  being  properly  directed, 
than  in  what  relateth  to  religious  worship.  I  would  only  far- 
ther observe,  that  this  writer,  in  the.  whole  dispute  about  posi- 
tive precepts,  al.'-ajs  supposes  positive  and  arbitrary  precepts 
to  be  terms  of  the  same  signification  :  and  by  arlitrary  he  means 
things  for  which  there  is  no  reason  at  all.  But  this  is  a  very- 
unfair  state  of  the  ca:ie  ;  for  when  we  say,  God  hath  instituted 
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positive  precepts,  though  the  matter  of  them  be  antecedently  of 
an  indifferent  nature,  it  is  still  supposed  there  were  wise  rea- 
sons for  injoining  them,  and  that,  when  injoined,  they  are  de- 
signed to  be  subservient  to  things  of  a  moral  nature,  and  to  help 
forward  the  great  ends  of  all  religion.  And  that  the  positive 
precepts  required  in  the  Christian  religion  are  such,  and  of  an 
excellent  tendency,  hath  been  often  clearly  shewn. 

The  other  main  principle  of  the  author's  scheme,  is,  that 
that  law,  or  religion  of  nature,  which  he  supposes  to  be  abso- 
lutely perfect,  always  was,  and  is  so  clear  and  obvious  to  all 
men,  that  there  is  not  the  least  need  or  use^of  external  revela- 
tion. This  is  what  he  hath  greatly  laboured  ;  and  if  strong 
and  confident  assertions,  frequently  repeated,  may  pass  for 
proofs,  he  hath  fully  proved  it.  This  part  of  his  scheme  coin- 
cides with  that  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  had  repre- 
sented the  five  great  principles,  in  which  he  makes  religion  to 
consist,  to  be  common  notices,  inscribed  by  a  divine  hand  in 
the  minds  of  all  men,  and  universally  acknowledged  in  all  ages 
and  nations.  In  like  manner,  the  author  of  Christianity  as  o^d 
as  the  Creation  asserteth,  that  the  religion,  the  perfection  of 
which  he  so  much  extols,  is  apparent  to  tie  whole  world,  to 
those  o/  the  meanest,  as  well  as  highest  capacity,  and  who  are 
unable  to  read  their  mother  tongue,  He  expressly  declareth* 
that  God  could  not  more  fully  make  known  his  will  to  all  intel- 
ligent creatures  than  he  hath  done  this  way  ;  no,  not  if  he  should 
miraculously  convey  the  same  ideas  to  all  men  *.  He  frequent- 
ly speaks,  as  if  the  principles  and  obligations  of  natural  reli- 
gion were  so  clear,  that  men  could  not  possibly  mistake  them  j 
that  all  men  see  them  at  first  view  ;  and  that  the  actual  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  nature  is  naturally  necessary,  and  insepara- 
ble from  rational  nature;  so  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  any 
reasonable  creature  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  as  it  is  for  animals  to 
live  without  the  pulse  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

This  scheme,  though  it  has  been  mightily  applauded,  is  con- 
trary to  evident  fact  and  experience  :  It  supposeth  the  law,  or 
religion  of  nature,  in  its  important  principles  and  obligations,  to 
be  necessarily  known  to  all  mankind,  and  to  be  so  clear  that 
they  cannot  mistake  it  ;  when  nothing  is  more  certain  and  un- 

*  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  £2.  edit.  Svo,  • 
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deniable,  than  they  that  have  mistaken  it  in  very  important  in- 
stances, and  that  some  of  its  main  principles  have  been  very 
much  perverted  and  obscured.  I  shall  not  here  repeat  what 
was  offered  to  this  purpose  in  a  former  letter  in  my  remarks 
on  Lord  Herbert's  scheme,  in  which  it  is  plainly  proved,  that 
men  have  fallen  info  a  gross  darkness  with  respect  to  some  of 
those  great  principles  in  which  that  noble  writer  makes  the 
true  religion  to  consist ;  and  that  after  all  his  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary, he  hath  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  acknowledg- 
ing it.  The  like  acknowledgments  the  author  of  Christianity 
as  old  ds  the  Creation  hath  been  obliged  to  make.  He  himself 
in  several  parts  of  his  book,  though  in  plain  contradiction  to 
his  own  scheme,  representeth  almost  all  mankind  in  all  ages, 
excepting  the  Free-thinking  few* ,  as  having  had  very  unwor- 
thy apprehensions  of  God,  and  wrong  notions  of  the  religion 
and  law  of  nature.  And  no  small  part  of  his  book  is  employ- 
ed in  inveighing  against  that  superstition  which  he  supposeth 
to  have  generally  prevailed  among  mankind  at  all  times,  and 
which  in  his  opinion  is  worse  than  Atheism  ;  and  consequently 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  even  according  to  his  own  represen- 
tation of  the  case,  that  men  had  fallen  from  the  right  knowledge 
of  the  religion  of  nature  into  great  darkness  and  corruption. 
Cicero  was  so  sensible  of  this,  that,  speaking  of  some  small 
sparks  of  virtue  implanted  in  us,  he  complaineth,  that  they  arc 
soon  extinguished  by  corrupt  customs  and  opinions,  so  that  the 
light  of  nature  no  where  appears  f.  From  whence  he  infers 
the  preat  necessity  and  usefulness  of  philosophy  to  direct  and 
assist  us  ;  and  certainly  this  will  conclude  much  more  strongly 
for  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  a  divine  revelation,  which 
would  be  much '  more  advantageous,  and  more  to  be  depended 
on. 

The  argument  therefore  which  Dr  Tindal  urgeth  from  the 
supposed  universal  clearness  of  the  law  of  nature,  to  shew  that 
there  is  no  need  or  use  for  external  revelation,  falls  to  the 
ground.  And  indeed  his  way  of  arguing,  if  it  proves  any  thing, 
equally  proves,  that  all  the  writings  of  philosophers  and  mor- 
alists, all  the  instructions  that  have  been  ever  given  to  mankind 

*  Chrirtianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  HO. 
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in  matters  of  religion  and  morality,  have  been  perfectly  need- 
less and  of  no  use  ;  and  that  consequently,  all  bocks  which  have 
been  written  on  these  subjects,  the  noblest  in  the  world,  and 
the  best  worth  writing  upon,  must  be  discarded,  as  well  as  the 
scriptures  :  since  all  mankind  have  such  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  their  duty,  that  they  stand  in' no  need  of  instruction  or  in- 
formation. Yea,  he  sometimes  represents  it,  as  if  instructing 
them  by  words  tended  only  to  mislead  them  from  the  knowledge 
of  things.  Thus,  according  to  this  goodly  scheme,  all  men  are 
to  be  left  to  what  he  calls  the  simple  dictates  of  the  light  of  na- 
ture, without  any  instruction  at  all :  the  certain  consequence  of 
which  would  be  universal  ignorance  and  barbarism.  He  of- 
ten expresseth  himself,  as  if  he  thought  that  all  men  have  an 
equal  knowledge  of  the  law  of  nature  ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  see 
but  that  upon  his  scheme  it  must  be  so:  ye.t  at  other  times 
he  supposeth  the  knowledge  men  have  of  it  to  be  more  or  less 
clear  according  to  the  circumstances  they  are  in  :  for  he  says, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  all  men  should  have  equal  knowledge  of 
it,  but  that  all  should  have  sufficient  for  the  circumstances  they 
are  in  *  ;  and  talks  of  a  man's  doing  his  lest,  according  as.  bis 
circumstances  permit,  to  discover  the  'will  cf  God  ;  a  id  of  men's 
being  accepted,  if  they  live  up  to  their  different  degrees  of  light* 
But  though  others  may  charitably  make  use  of  this  way  of 
speaking,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  writer  can  do  in  consis- 
tency with  his  scheme  ;  or  how  he  can  suppose  any  allowances 
to  be  made  for  involuntary  errors,  since,  according  to  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  case,  all  errors  in  matters  of  religion  or  mor- 
als must  be  voluntary,  in  opposition  to  the  clearest  universal 
light.  Though  therefore  he  sets  up  fora  mighty  advocate  for 
the  heathen  world,  and  blames  the  Christian  divines  for  passing 
too  severe  a  censure  upon  them,  he  himself  must,  if  he  be  con- 
sistent, judge  much  more  harshly  of  them  than  they:  since  his 
hypothesis  quite  destroys  the  plea  with  regard  to  the  heathens* 
drawn  from  the  great  darkness  and  difficulties  they  laboured 
under  ;  for  lie  positively  asserteth,  that  the  law  of  nature  is  so 
clear,  that  no  well-meaning  Gentile  could  be  ignorant  of  if\. 
He  must  therefore  suppose  all  of  them,  who  were  involved  in  the 
general  superstition  and  idolatry,  whichhehimself  acknowledgeih 
*  ChrifHanity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  p.  4.  edk.  gvo.  f  Ibid.  p.  36'. 
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to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  to  have  been  destitute  o? 
that  sincerity,  which  he  maketh  to  be  the  only  title  to  happiness, 
and  to  the  favour  of  God. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  farther,  that  though  he 
often  speaks  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  if  it  were  a  system  of 
principles  and  rules  fixed  and  unalterable,  to  which  nothing 
could  ever  be  added,  and  in  which  nothing  could  ever  be  alter- 
ed ("which  rules  and  principles  he  supposes  to  be  necessarily 
known  to  all  mankind  J,  yet  a:  other  times  he  expresses  him- 
self, as  if  he  thought  there  were  no  fixed  unchangeable  princi- 
ples and  rules  of  morality  at  all.  The  goodness  of  actions  is, 
according  to  him,  to  be  wholly  measured  by  their  tendency  ; 
and  this  is  to  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  a  man  is  under, 
which  circumstances  he  represents  as  continually  changing  *. 
It  appears  from  several  passages,  that,  after  all  his  magnificent 
talk  of  the  perfection  and  immutability  of  the  law  of  nature,  all 
that  he  would  have  to  be  understood  by  it  is  only  this,  that  it 
is  the  will  of  God  that  every  man  should  act,  according  as  the 
circumstances  he  is  under  point  out  his  duty.  This  is  the  sole 
universal  rule,  cr  standing  law  given  to  all  mankind  for  their 
conduct,  a  *1  by  which  they  may  know  their  duty  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  ;  as  if  it  were  sufficient  to  tell  men,  even  £he  most 
illiterate,  that  they  must  act  as  the  circumstances  they  are 
placed  in  do  require,  without  any  other  or  farther  direction. 
.But  surely  any  one  that  knows  the  world  and  mankind  must 
be  sensible,  that  if  every  man  were  to  be  left  to  himself,  to  find 
out  what  is  good  and  fit  for  him  to  do,  merely  by  what  he  ap- 
prehended) to  be  most  for  his  own  benefit  in  the  circumstances 
he  is  under,  and  to  gratify  his  appetites  and  passions,  as  far  as 
he  himself  thinketh  to  be  most  for  his  own  advantage  and  hap- 
piness, without  any  other  direction  or  law  to  restrain  or  govern 
him,  it  would  boon  introduce  a  very  loose  morality.  I  cannot 
help  looking  upon  it  to  be  a  strange  way  of  thinking,  to  ima- 
gine that  it  would  be  better  for  every  man  to  be  left  thus'  to 
form  a  scheme  pf  religion  and  morals  for  himself,  than  to  have 
his  duty  urged  and  enforced  upon  him,  by  plain  and  express 
precepts,  in  a  revelation  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  God 
himself. 

*  Chrlfthnity  as  old  as  ths  Creation,  p.  IS.  '317,  SIS. 
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As  this  book  made  a  great  noise,  many  good  answers  were 
returned  to  it.  A  second  Pastoral  Letter  was  published  on  this 
occasion  by  the  late  bishop  of  London,  which,  like  his  former^ 
comprised  a  great  deal  in  a  small  compass,  and  was  very  well 
iitted  to  answer  the  end  it  was  intended  fcr,  to  be  an  antidote 
against  the  spreading  infection  of  infidelity.  Several  other  va- 
luable treatises  might  be  mentioned,  such  as,  The  Argument 
sft  forth  in  a  late  Boob  i;U:thd,  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the 
Creation"  reviewed  and  confuted  in  several  Conferences,  by 
Dr  Thomas  Burner.  Dr  Waterlancl's  Scripture  Vindicated  ; 
which  was  particularly  designed  to  vindicate  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, which  this  author  had  taken  great  pains  to  vilify  and  ex- 
pose :  A  good  account  is  here  given  of  a  great  number  of  pas- 
sages in  the  sacred  writings,  and  his  objections  against  them  are 
fully  obviated.  Mr  Law's  Case  of  Reason,  or  Natural  Re!L 
gion,  fairly  and  fully  stated,  in  Answer  to  a  Book,  intitled^ 
*'  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Cr  cation. "  Mr  Jackson's  Remarks 
on  a  Book  intitled,  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation."  Dr 
Stebbin's  Ducoursetconcerning  the  Use  and  Advantage  of  the  Gos- 
pcl-Revelation  ;  in  which  are  obviated  the  principal  Objections 
contained  in  a  Book,  intitled,  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion" London,  8vo.  1731.  The  same  learned  and  judicious  writer 
published  another  excellent  tract  against  Dr  TindaJ,  intitled^ 
A  Defence  of  Dr  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion,  in  Answer  to  the  fourteenth  Chapter  of  a  Book,  intitled9 
"  Christianity  as  eld  as  the  Creation"  London,  8vo.  1731. 
Mr  Balguy,  the  worthy  author  of  a  Letter  to  Deists,  of  which 
some  notice  was  taken  before  in  the  account  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury's  writings,  published  on  this  occasion  A  second 
Letter  to  a  Deist,  concerning  a  late  Book,  intitled,  "  Christi- 
anity as  old  as  the  Creation  ,•"  more  particularly  that  Chapter 
which  relates  to  Dr  Clarke,  London,  8vo.  1731.  And,  several 
years  after,  he  published  a  very  valuable  tract,  which  was  par- 
ticularly intended  to  defend  the  mediatorial  scheme,  against  the 
objections  which  Dr  Tin.dal  had  advanced,  intitled,  An  Essay 
on  Redemption,  being  the  second  Part  of  Divine  Rectitude,  Lou- 
don,  8vo.  1741..  To  these  ought  to  be  added,  a  piece  which 
has  been  deservedly  much  esteemed,  vi  ritten  by  thr  ingenious 
Mr  Anthony  Alkey,  though  without  his  name,  in ti tier,  "the 
main  Argument  of  a  kite  Book,  intiiled,  "  Christia?iity  as  old 
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as  tie  Creation,"  fairly  stated  and  examined ;  or,  a  Short 
View  of  the  whole  Controversy,  London,  8vo.  1733.  Besides 
these  and  other  tracts  that  were  published  on  this  occasion,  there 
were  some  large  answers  made  to  this  book,  of  which  I  shall 
give  a  more  particular  account. 

Tne  first  of  them  that  I  shall  mention  is  intitled,  The  Useful- 
ness, Truth y  and  Excellency  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  defend- 
ed against  the   Objections   contained  in   a  late   Bovk,    intitlcd, 
"Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  by  Jameh  Foster,  after- 
wards Dr  Foster,  London,  Svo.  1731.     This  is  generally,  and 
justly  acknowledged  to  be  an  ingenious  performance,  and  writ- 
ten with  great  clearness  of  thought  and  expression.      It  is  di- 
vided into  five  chapters.     The  first  is  designed  to  shew  the  ad- 
vantages of  revelation  in  general,  and  particularly  of  the  Chris- 
tian :  it  is  plainly  proved,  that   whatever  the  power  of  reason 
may  be  supposed  to  be,  if  duly  exercised  and  improved   to  the 
utmost,   yet  when  the  light  of  nature  is  darkened,   and  ignor- 
ance,  idolatry,   and   superstition    have  overspread   the   world? 
which  was  undoubtedly  the   case  when  our  Saviour  appeared, 
an   extraordinary  revelation  would  be  highly   useful,    and   of 
great  benefit  to  mankind.     He  then  proceeds  to  consider,  what 
is  the  proper  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  any  parti- 
cular revelation  ;  and  how  those  to  whom  it  is  given  may  be 
satisfied  that  it  really  came  from  Crod  :   and  here  it  is   shewn, 
that  miracles,   when  considered   in    conjunction  with  the  good 
tendency  and  excellence  of  the  doctrines,  furnish  a  proper  and 
sufficient  evidence.     In  the  second  chapter,  he  vindicates  the 
conduct  of  God's  providence  in  not  making  the  Christian  reli- 
gion universally  known  to  all  nations,  and  in  all  times  and  ages  ; 
and  proves,  that  this  is  analogous  to  the  general  course  of  pro- 
vidence both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  and  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  divine  perfections,   and  consequently  with  the 
notion  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation.     In  the  third  chapter, 
which  is  the  largest   in  the  whole   book,  it  is   shewn,   that  we 
have  a  sufficient  probability,  even  at  this  distance,  of  the  au- 
thenticity,  credibility,    and  purity  of  the  books  of  the   New 
Testament  ;  arid  that    the  common  people  are  able  to  judge  of 
the  truth  and  uncorrupteclness  of  a  traditional  religion  r^and  a 
good  answer  is   returned   to  the   arguments  drawn  from  the 
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change  of  languages,  the  different  use  of  words,  and  the  style 
and  phrase  of  scripture,  to  prove  it  an  obscure,  perplexed,  and 
uncertain  rule.  The  fourth  chapter  contains  a  general  defence 
of  positive  commands,  which  JDr  Tindal  had  urged  as  alone 
<*  sufficient  to  make  all  things  else,  that,  can  be  said  in  support 
"  of  any  revelation,  totally  ineffectual."  It  is  proved,  that 
they  are  not  repugnant  to  reason,  nor  subversive  of  moral  ob- 
ligation, nor  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  good- 
ness of  God  :  and  that  instituted  religion  is  not  superstition, 
and,  if  rightly  understood,  has  no  more  a  tendency  to  supersti- 
tion, than  natural  religion  itself.  And  the  fifth  contains  a  par- 
ticular vindication  of  the  peculiar  positive  institutions  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  in  which  it  is  shewn,  that  they^are  of  excellent  use 
for  begetting  and  strengthening  good  moral  habits,  and  for  ex- 
citing and  engaging  men  to  a  more  diligent  practice  of  moral 
duties. 

Another  answer,  which  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  public,  was  that  published  by  Dr  John  Conybeare,  rector 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  late  lord  bishop  of  Bristol,  viz.  A 
Defence  of  Revealed  Religiofi,  against  the  Exceptions  of  a  late 
Writer,  in  his  Book  intitlcd,  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Crea- 
tion" London,  1732.  This  book  is  divided  into  nine  chap- 
ters. The  first  is  designed  by  the  acute  and  learned  author  to 
shew  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  law,  or  religion  of  na- 
ture, from  what  the  obligation  of  it  arises,  and  how  far  it  ex- 
tends. He  shews,  that  the  religion,  or  law  of  nature,  does  not 
take  in  every  thing  that  is  founded  in  the  nature  or  reason  of 
things,  which  seems  to  be  the  sense  the  author  of  Christianity 
as  old  as  the  Creation  takes  it  in  throughout  his  whole  book, 
but  only  such  a  collection  cf  doctrines  and  precepts,  as  is  dis- 
cernable  to  us  in  the  use  of  our  natural  faculties  :  and  this, 
though  founded  in  nature,  becomes  then  only  properly  a  law 
to  us,  when  it  is  regarded  as  the  will  of  God,  the  supreme  le- 
gislator ;  and  our  obligation  to  it,  strictly  speaking,  is  founded 
on  the  divine  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments.  In  the 
second  chapter  it  is  shewn,  that  the  law,  or  religion  of  nature, 
in  the  sen?e  already  explained,  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  Since 
the  law  of  nature  is  only  what  men  are  capable  of  discerning, 
in  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  it  can  be  no  more  perfect 
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than  human  reason.  If  the  law  of  nature  were  absolutely  per- 
fect, it  must  have  such  a  clearness  as  to  the  meaning  and  au- 
thority of  it,  as  can  admit  of  nothing  more  in  any  possible  cir- 
cumstance ;  it  must  have  such  a  strength  of  inforcement,  that 
it  cannot  be  heightened  in  any  way  whatsoever  ;  and  such  ?.n 
extent  of  matter,  as  to  comprehend  every  thing  that  may  be  lie 
and  proper  to  be  known  or  done,  and  not  to  admit  of  any  pos- 
sible article  to  be  added  to  it.  And  h.e  plainly  proves,  that 
the  law,  or  religion  *>f  nature,  is  not  absolutely  perfect  in  any 
of  these  respects.  Chapter  third  is  intended  to  shew,  that  the 
law  of  natnreisnot  immutable,  in  such  a  sense  especially  as  to  be 
incapable  of  admitting  any  additional  precepts.  And  here  the 
question  concerning  positive  precepts  is  accurately  stated,  and 
it  is  proved  that  God  may  appoint  them  ;  and  an  answer  is  re- 
turned to  the  authors  objections  to  the  contrary.  In  chapter 
fourth  he  inquires,  whether  natural  and  revealed  religion  be 
necessarily  the  same  ;  and  if  not,  wherein  the  proper  distinction 
between  them  both  doth  consist.  In  the  former  chapter  he  had 
shewn,  that  positive  precepts  might  be  given  ;  here  he  carries 
it  farther,  and  proves  that  some  positive  institutions  might 
reasonably  be  expected,  if  ever  God  should  reveal  his  will  at 
all ;  both  as  tokens  of  his  authority  and  our  submission,  and 
for  the  better  order  and  /decency  .of  his  worship,  and  the  out- 
ward part  of  religion,  and  for  the  increase  and  advancement  oi? 
inward  piety.  The  same  thing  is  urged  from  the  concurrent 
sense  of  mankind  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  religions.  It  is  fur- 
ther shewn,  there  are  other  things  of  higher  importance,  in 
which  natural  and  revealed  religion  differ,  though  they  are  not 
properly  opposed  to  each  other,  e.  g.  with  regard  to  principles 
and  doctrines  not  discoverable  by  nature's  light,  .or  as  to  pre- 
cepts, which,  though  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet  are 
not  certainly  knovv-able  in  the  use  of  our  own  reason.  They 
also  differ  in  point  of  clearness,  and  in  efficacy.  Ke  instances 
particularly,  in  the  assurance  given  us  of  the  pardon  of  sin,  di- 
vine assistances,  and  the  eternal  retributions  of  a  future  state. 
Chapter  fifth  is  designed  to  shew,  that  a  proper  rule  of  life  is 
not  perfectly  and  easily  discoverable  by  every  man,  even  by 
those  of  the  meanest  capacity  :  and  here  it  is  evinced,  that  the 
author's  own  scheme  of  natural  religion,  which  he  pretends  is 
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so  obvious  to  all  mankind,  is  perplexed,  obscure,  and  defective. 
In  chapter  sixth  he  inquires,  whether  a  proper  rule  of  life  ba 
more  easily  and  perfectly  discoverable  by  us  in  the  use  of  our 
own  reason,  than  the  proof  or  meaning  of  a  revelation  can  be. 
He  shews  the  possibility  of  immediate  revelation  or  inspiration, 
and  that  this  gives  the  highest  evidence  :  and  that  as  to  tradi- 
tional revelation,  though  the  evidence  be  not  strictly  demon- 
strative, it  may  be  such  as  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  assent 
of  a  sober  thinking  man  :  and  he  answers  what  the  author  had 
brought  to  prove,  that  the  sense  and  meaning  of  such  a  revela- 
tion cannot  be  fixed  and  ascertained.  Chapter  seventh  is  de- 
signed to  shew,  that  a  revelation  is  expedient,  in  order  to  a 
more  easy,  more  perfect,  and  more  general  knowledge  of  the 
rule  of  life.  This  is  distinctly  evinced,  both  with  regard  to 
the  wiser  and  better  part  of  men,  particularly  the  philosophers, 
and  with  respect  to  persons  of  a  lower  rank  and  meaner  abili- 
ties :  and  a  good  answer  is  made  to  what  the  author  had  urged, 
concerning  the  supposed  inconsistency  between  our  being  go- 
verned by  reason  and  revelation.  In  chapter  eighth  it  is  shewn, 
that  a  revelation  is  expedient,  in  order  to  inforce  the  general 
practice  of  the  rule  of  life :  that  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing- 
well,  or  a  moral  taste  or  sense,  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  balance 
for  all  the  inconveniences  of  doing  otherwise,  amidst  all  the 
embarrassments  of  passion  and  temptation  ;  nor  if  to  this  be  ad- 
ded the  civil  sanctions  of  human  authority,  are  these  alone  suf- 
ficient ;  for  these  are  designed,  not  so  much  to  reward  virtues, 
several  of  which  do  not  corne  under  the  cognizance  of  human 
courts,  as  to  punish  crimes,  and  those  only  such  as  tend  to  the 
hurt  of  the  society.  Virtue  can  only  be  sufficiently  inforced  by 
sanctions  established  by  God  himself ;  and  a  revelation  is  ex- 
pedient for  that  purpose.  He  concludes  this  chapter  with  giv- 
ing a  clear  answer  to  two  objections  urged  bv  the  author:  the 
one  is,  that  if  a  revelation  be  expedient  to  be  made  to  any,  it 
must  be  equally  expedient  to  be  made  to  all,  and  at  ail  times : 
the  other  is,  that  the  revelation  hath  not  in  fact  answered  that 
purpose  for  which  we  affirm  it  to  be  expedient.  The  ninth, 
and  last  chapter  is  intended  to  evince,  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  a  revelation,  especially  of  the  Chris- 
tian. He  observe?,  that  what  is  usually  called  the  internal 
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evidence  of  a  reveJation  is  not  strictly  and  properly  an  evidence, 
but  onlv  a  necessary  condition,  or  qualification  of  a  true  revela- 
tion :  that  external  proof  is  the  only  direct  evidence  of  a  divine 
reveia'ion  :  and  this  consisteth  in  miracles,  as  including  prophe- 
cies, which  may  bt  considered  as  one  sort  of  miracles.  He  shews 
what  reason  we  have  to  believe,  that  the  miracles  recorded  to 
have  been  done  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion  were  really 
wrought  ;  and  that,  supposing  them  to  have  been  wrought, 
hey  were  real  and  satisfactory  proofs  of  a  divine  original. 

There  was  another  answer  to  Dr  Tindal's  book,  which  I 
should  not  have  chosen  to  take  notice  of,  if  the  method  I  am 
in  did  not  make  it  proper  for  me  to  do  so,  as  I  am  sensible 
how  hard  it  is  for  an  author  to  speak  of  his  own  work,  with- 
out offending  his  own  modesty,  or  the  delicacy  of  the  reader. 
It  was  published  at  Dublin  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  in  1733,  un- 
der the  title  of  An  Answer  to  a  late  Book,  intitled,  "  Christi- 
anity as  old  as  ilte  Creation  ;"  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  at 
London  in  1740.  Tt  is  much  larger,  and  takes  a  wider  com- 
pass than  the  other  answers  ;  and  therefore  the  account  here 
given  of  it  will  be  also  larger.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts: 
-In  the  first  part,  which  takes  up  the  first  volume,  the  author's 
account  of  the  law  of  nature  is  considered,  and  his  scheme  is 
shewn  to  be  inconsistent  with  reason,  and  with  itself,  and  of  ill 
consequence  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind. This  volume  consisteth  of  eleven  chapters,  besides  a 
large  introduction,  containing  observations  upon  the  author's 
spirit  and.  design,  and  the  way  of  reasoning  made  use  of  by  him, 
and  others  of  our  modern  deists.  In  the  first  chapter  there  is 
a  general  account  of  that  writer's  scheme,  which  lies  scattered 
in  his  book  with  little  order  or  method,  but  is  here  brought 
together  in  one  view,  and  the  various  and  inconsistent  senses, 
in  which  he  takes  the  law  of  nature,  examined.  The  second 
chapter  relates  to  the  vast  extent  he  gives  to  the  law  of  nature 
as  taking  in  whatsoever  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things. 
This  is  shewn  to  be  a  strange  hypothesis,  when  he  is  speaking 
of  that  law  which  he  supposes  to  be  known  to  all  men,  as  if 
the  whole  reason  and  nature  of  things  were  open  to  every  man  ; 
whereas,  taken  in  this  comprehensive  view,  it  is  only  perfectly 
known  to  God  himself.  In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters, 
what  he  hath  offered  to  prove,  that  the  religion  or  law  of  na- 
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ture  given  to  mankind  at  the  beginning  was  so  absolutely  per- 
fect that  nothing  oould  ever  be  afterwards  added  to  it,  and  par- 
ticularly that  God  could  never  institute  any  positive  precepts, 
is  distinctly  considered  :  and  it  is  proved,  that  God  may  both 
give  men  new  laws  suited  to  new  circumstances  of  things,  and 
may,  if  he  seeth  fit,  institute  positive  precepts  ;  and  that  these 
may  answer  very  valuable  ends  ;  and  particularly,  that  there 
were  wise  reasons  for  the  positive  institutions,  both  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  religion.  The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  relate 
to  what  our  author  had  advanced  concerning  the  universal  clear- 
ness of  the  law  of  nature.  It  is  shewn  at  large,  that  it  is  not 
so  obvious  to  all  mankind,  as  to  render  an  extraordinary  reve- 
lation needless  :  that  even  as  to  those  principles  and  duties, 
which,  absolutely  speaking,  are  discoverable  by  human  reason, 
revelation  may  be  of  great  use  to  give  a  clearer  and  more  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  them,  than  the  bulk  of  mankind,  or  even  the 
wisest,  could  have  without  it.  Besides  which,  there  are  seve- 
ral things  of  great  importance  to  us  to  know,  of  which  we 
could  not  have  a  certain  assurance  by  the  mere  light  of  natural 
reason  without  revelation;  and  with  regard  to  which,  therefore, 
an  express  revelation  from  God  would  be  of  signal  advantage, 
and  ought  to  be  received  with  great  thankfulness  :  as  particu- 
larly, with  relation  to  the  methods  of  our  reconciliation  with 
God,  when  we  have  offended  him,  the  terms  and  extent  of  for- 
giveness, and  the  nature,  greatness,  and  duration  of  that  reward 
which  it  shall  please  God  to  confer  on  imperfect  obedience.  In 
the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  it  is  evinced,  that  this  writer's 
scheme  of  natural  religion  is  very  defective  ;  and  that  he  giv- 
eth  a  wrong  account />f  some  of  the  main  principles  and  duties 
of  the  law  of  nature  :  that  he  in  effect  depriveth  it  of  its  strong- 
est sanctions  ;  and  that  his  scheme  tendeth  to  take  away  the 
fear  of  God,  and  to  make  men  easy  in  their  sins.  The  ninth 
is  designed  to  shew,  that  his  scheme  is  not  fitted  to  answer  the 
end  he  proposes  by  it,  the  delivering  mankind  from  supersti- 
tion and  priestcraft  ;  and  that  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  in  its  original  purity  would  have  a  happier  in- 
fluence  this  way.  The  tenth  chapter  relates  to  those  passages, 
in  which  he  pretends  to  describe  the  religion  of  deists,  and  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  that  and  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  shewn 
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that  the  advantages  he  would  appropriate  to  deism,  do  much 
more  properly  belong  to  the  Christian  religion,  as  laid  down 
in  the  holy  scriptures.  In  the  eleventh  chapter,  his  pretence 
of  introducing  a  new  and  glorious  state  of  things  is  examined; 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  brief  representation  of  the  per- 
nicious tendency,  and  manifold  inconsistencies  of  the  author's 
scheme. 

In  the  second  part,  the  authority  and  usefulness  of  the  reve- 
lation, contained  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  is  asserted  and  vindicated,  against  the  objections  and 
misrepresentations   of  this   writer.     This  part  is  divided  into 
sixteen  chapters.     The  first  contains  some  considerations  con- 
cerning divine  revelation  in  general,  and  what  are  the  proper 
cln-acters  and  evidences  by  which  it  may  ba  known  that  such 
a  revelation  is  really  given  ;  and  that  our  being  governed  by 
the  authority  of  such  a  revelation  is  not  inconsistent  with  our 
being  governed  by  reason,  as   this  author  Jias  attempted  to 
prove.     The  second  chapter  examines    his  objections  against 
the  characters  of  the  first  publishers  and  witnesses  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  revelation  ;  and  it  is  shewn,  that  we  have  all 
the  assurance  that  we  can  reasonably   desire,  that  they  were 
neither  imposed  upon  themselves,  nor  had  a  design  to  impose 
upon  others  ;  nor  indeed,  as  things   were  circumstanced,  had  it 
in  their  power  to  do  so,  if  they  had  designed  it.    In  the  third 
chapter  his  objections  against  the  proof  from  miracles  are  con- 
sidered.    It  is  shewn,  that  they  are  neither  needless  nor  un- 
certain proofs  :  that  there  are  certain  marks  and  characters  by 
which  true  divine  miracles   may  be  distinguished   from  those 
pretended  to  be  wrought  by  imposture,  or  the  agency  of  evil 
spirits  ;  and  that  these  characters  are  to  be  found  in  the  mira- 
cles wrought  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelation. 
The  design  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  to  prove,  that  we  have  all 
the  evidence  that  can  be  reasonably  desired  ;  that  the  revela- 
tion contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures,   with  an  account  of  the 
facts  and  attestations  by  which  that  revelation  was  originally 
confirmed  and  established,  is  transmitted  to  us  with  such  a  de- 
gree of  purity  and  certaintj,  as  may  be  safely  depended  upon : 
and  this  is  particularly  shewn  with  regard  to  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  law  of  Moses.     In  the  fifth 
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chapter,  the  authority  and  integrity  of  the  sacred  records  of 
the  New  Testament  are  asserted  and  vindicated  against  the 
author's  exceptions  :  and  that  we  have  both  sufficient  external 
proofs  of  their  being  safely  transmitted  to  us,  and  that  they 
carry  in  them  the  greatest  internal  evidences  of  genuine  truth 
and  uncorruptedness,  that  can  be  found  in  any  writings  what- 
soever. The  sixth  chapter  shews,  that  the  wonderful  success 
the  gospel  met  witjj,  and  its  speedy  and  general  propagation, 
furnish  a  strong  proof,  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  of  the 
truth  of  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  following  chap- 
ters are  designed  to  consider  his  objections  against  Scripture, 
drawn  from  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  revelation  there  con- 
tained. And  first,  his  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  uncertain 
and  obscure,  is  obviated.  What  he  urgeth  to  this  purpose, 
concerning  the  ambiguity  and  uncertainty  of  words,  concerning 
the  Scriptures  being  written  in  dead  languages,  and  that  the 
translations  are  not  to  be  depended  on,  is  in  the  seventh  chap- 
ter distinctly  examined.  The  eighth  relates  to  the  keys  of 
solution  necessary  for  understanding  the  Scripture,  which  he 
pretends  the  people  are  ivholly  unacquainted  with  ;  and  what 
he  offers  concerning  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture,  and 
the  parables  and  proverbial  expressions  made  use  of  by  our  Sa- 
viour, is  considered.  The  ninth  chapter  makes  it  appear,  that 
many  of  those  passages,  which  this  writer  censures  as  obscure 
and  apt  to  mislead  the  people,  are  so  noble  and  of  such  excel- 
lent use,  that  a  candid  critic  would  .have  judged  them  worthy 
of  admiration.  In  the  tenth,  an  tnswer  is  given  to  his  objec- 
tions against  the  gospel  precepts,  drawn  from  their  being  de- 
livered in  a  loose,  general,  and  undetermined  manner  ;  and  his 
argument  for  the  obscurity  of  Scripture,  from  the  divisions 
among  Christians  about  the  sense  of  it,  and  his  pretence  that 
this  would  infer  the  necessity  of  an  infallible  guide,  is  shewn 
to  be  vain  and  inconclusive.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  chap- 
ters contain  a  distinct  and  particular  examination  of  all  these 
passages,  whereby  he  pretends  to  prove,  that  the  Scriptures 
tend  to  lead  the  people  into  wrong  apprehensions  of  God,  and 
into  a  wrong  practice  with  relation  to  the  duties  they  owe  to 
one  another.  Chapter  thirteenth  considers  what  he  has  offer- 
ed to  shew,  that  there  is  a  contrast  between  the  Spirit  of  the 
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Old  and  New  Testament.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
chapters,  the  Mosaic  account  of  man's  original  dignity  and  the 
fall,  and  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a  Mediator,  are  vindicated 
against  this  writer's  exceptions.  The  last  chapter  contains 
an  answer  to  two  objections  against  Christianity,  which  have 
been  often  urged,  and  with  which  the  author  concludes  his 
book  :  the  one  drawn  from  its  not  having  been  given  and  made 
known  to  all  mankind  in  all  ages  and  places  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  other  drawn  from  the  corruptions  of  Christians. 
And  i't  is  shewn,  that  no  argument  will  justly  hold  from  either 
of  these  against  the  usefulness  and  divine  authority  of  the 
Christian  revelation. 

There  was  also  a  solid  and  excellent  answer  to  QkriS&wnity 
as  old  as  the  Creation?  drawn  up  by  the  Reverend  Mr  Simon 
Brown,  and  which  well  deserves  a  particular  notice.  But  I 
fear  I  may  be  thought  to  have  been  too  tedious  and  particular 
already  in  the  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  answers  to 
this  book,  though  the  opinion  many  have  entertained  of  it,  as 
if  it  were  a  very  formidable  attack  upon  Christianity,  will,  I 
hope,  in  some  degree,  plead  my  excuse. 
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LETTER     X. 


Another  attempt  against  Christianity  in  D"  Morgan's 

called,  The  Moral  Philosopher  —  He  seems  to  acknowledge 
the  great  Usefulness  of  Revelation,  but  leaves  o  Way  of 
knowing  when  a  Revelation  is  really  given  —  Lie  discards  all 
Authority,  even  a  divine  one,i?i  Matters  6f  Religion,  and  all 
Proof  from  trades  and  ropbecy  —  His  Invectives  against 
the  Law  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  —  Though  he  prof  ess  eth 
himself  a  Christian  on  the  Foot  of  the  New  Testament,  he 
insinuates  several  Reflections  on  the  Character  of  our  Savi- 
mir,  and  endeavours  to  invalidate  the  Attestation  given  to 
Christianity  ly  the  extraordinary  Gifts  and  Powers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  —  He  pretends,  that  the  Apostles  preached  differ- 
ent Gospels,  and  that  the  New  Testament  is  a  'Jumble  of  in- 
consistent Religions  —  His  Book/idly  confuted  in  the  Answers 
that  were  pTiblished  against  him  —  Some  Account  of  those  an- 
swers, as  also  of  the  secotid  and  third  volumes  of  the  Moral 
Philosopher. 

SIR, 
A  S  you  stiil  insist  upon  my  continuing  the  correspondence 

on  the  subject  of  my  former  letters,  I  shall  now  take  no- 
tice of  a  fresh  attempt  against  Christianity,  in  a  book  that  ap- 
peared with  a  pompous  title,  Tbe  Moral  Philosopher.,  in  a  Di- 
alogue between  Philalethes>  a  Christian  Deist,  and  Thcophanes, 
a  Christian  Jew  —  **  In  which  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  reli- 
"  gion  in  general,  and  particularly  of  Christianity,  as  distin- 
"  guished  from  the  religion  of  nature;  the  different  methods 
"  of  conveying  and  proposing  moral  truth  to  the  mind  ;  and 
"  the  necessary  marks  or  criteria  on  which  they  must  all  equal- 
<c  ly  depend  ;  the  nature  of  positive  laws,  &tc.  with  many  oth- 
"  er  matters  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  religion,  are  fairly 
f<  considered  and  debated,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sides  irn- 
"  partially  represented,"  London,  8vo.  1737.  The  author  of 
this  book,  Dr  Morgan,  seems  at  first  view  to  go  much  farther 
in  his  concession,  than  other  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  same 
cause.  If  we  were  to  judge  by  some  parts  of  his  book,  we 
should  be  ready  to  look  upon  him  as  having  very  friendly  dis~ 
VOL.  I.  K 
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positions  towards  the  Christian  religion  :  since  lie  seems  ex- 
pressly to  acknowledge  the  great  usefulness  of  divine  revela- 
tion in  general,  and  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  particular. 
He  speaks  of  man's  natural  weakness  and  inability  ;  and  repre- 
sents those  as  conceited  of  themselves,  who  in  the  present  state 
of  mankind  talk  of  the  strength  of  human  reason  in  matters  of 
religion.  He  observes,  that  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearing,. 
"  mankind  in  general  were  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance  and 
"  darkness,,  wkh  respect  to-  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  a  rd  of 
"  themselves,  and  of  all  those  moral  relations  and  obligations 
"  we  stand  in  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  one  another  :  That 
**  they  were  under  great  uncertainty  concerning  a  future  state, 
"  and  the  concern  of  divine  providence  in  the  government  of 
"  the  world,  and  at  the  same  lime  were  filled  with  a  proud  and 
"  vain  conceit  of  their  own  natural  abilities  and  self-sufTicien- 
**  cy  i  That  ou-r  Saviour's  doctrines  on  th^se  heads,  though 
"  they  appeared  to  be  the  true  and  genuine  principles  of  nature 
«'  and  reason,  when  he  had  set  them  in  a  proper  light,  yet  were 
"  such  as  the  people  had  never  heard  or  thought  of  before,  and 
"  never  would  have  known,  without  such  an  instructor,  such 
"means  and  opportunities  of  knowledge:  That  they  who 
"  would  judge  uprightly  of  the  strength  of  human  reason,  in 
(t  matters  of  morality  and  religion,  under  the  present  corrupt 
*'  and  degenerate  state  of  mankind,  ought  to  take  their  estimate 
"  from  those  parts  cf  the  world  which  never  had  the  benefit  of 
«'  revelation  ;  and  this  perhaps  might  make  them  less  conceit- 
*' ed  of  themselves,  and  more  thankful  to  God  for  the  light  of 
"  the  gospel."  He  asks,  "  if  the  religion  of  nature,  under  the 
<c  present  pravity  srtd  corruption  of  mankind,  were  written 
"  writh  sufficient  strength  and  clearness  upon  every  man's  heart  ; 
"  why  might  not  a  Chinese,  or  an  Indian,  draw  up  as- good  a 
"  system  of  natural  religion  as  a  Christian,  and  why  have  we 
"  never  met  with  any  such  ?"  He  adds,  that  "  1't  us  take  Con- 
"  fucius,  Zoroaster,  Plato,  Socrates,  or  the  greatest  moralis* 
«<  that  ever  lived  without  the  light  of  revelation,  and  it  will  ap- 
f'  pear,  that  their  best  systems  of  morality  were  intermixed 
"  and  blended  with  so  much  superstition,  and  so  many  gross 
"  absurdities,  as  quite  eluded  and  defeated  tfie  main  design  of 
**  them*."  This  author  could  scarce  have  declared  more  ex- 
*  Moral  Philosopher,  vol.  I.  p.  1-11,  145. 
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pressly  than  he  hath  here  done  ugalust  TindaPs  darling  scheme* 
concerning  sucii  an  absolute  universal  clearness  and  sufficiency 
of  the  light  of  nature  in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  HS  ren- 
ders revelation  entirely  needless  and  useless.  To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  he  speaks  in  many  passages  very  honour- 
ably of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  religion  he  hath  introduced,  as 
having  brought  clearer  discoveries  of  our  duty,  and  enforced  it 
by  stronger  motives,  and  provided  more  effectual  ,\"ds,  than 
ever  was  done  before.  And  accordingly  he  expressly  declar- 
eth  himself  to  be  a  Christian  on,  the  Foot  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

If  we  were  to  form  our  judgment  of  him  merely  from  such 
passages  as  these,  it  might  be  thought  to  be  doing  wrong  to  our 
moral  philosopher,  to  rank  him  in  the  list  of  the  deistical  writers: 
but  by  a  prevarication  and  a  disingenuity  which  is  not  easily 
paralleled,  except  among  some  of  those  that  have  appeared  on 
the  same  side,  under  all  these  fair  pretences  and  disguises,  he 
hath  covered  as  determined  a  malice  against  the  honour  and 
authority  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as  any  of  those  that  have 
written  before  him. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  what  he  under- 
standeth  by  that  revelation,  the  usefulness  of  which  he  would 
be  thought  to  acknowledge.  He  granteth,  "  that  God  may,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  communicate  his  will  by  immediate  inspira- 
tion, or,  supernatural  illumination  ;  yea,  and  that  what  he  thus 
communicates  may  come  with  evidence  equal  to  a  mathemati- 
cal demonstration  *."  Yet  he  plainly  intimates,  that  it  can 
never  be  proved,  that  God  had  ever  thus  communicated  his 
will ;  and  treats  such  inspiration  as  the  invention  of  our  spiri- 
tual scholastics,  or  systematical  divines.  By  several  passages 
of  his  book,  especially  if  compared  with  what  he  saith  in  his 
second  volume,  which  he  published  in  defence  of  it,  it  appear- 
cth,  that  by  revelation,\\z  understandeth  any  discovery  of  truth, 
in  what  way  soever  a  man  comes  by  it,  even  though  it  be  by 
the  strength  and  superiority*  of  his  own  natural  faculties  f  :  So 
that  all  that  have  discovered  rational  or  moral  truth  by  their  own 
study  and  application,  in  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  may 

*  Moral  Philosopher,  vol.  1.  p.  35,  84. 
f  Hid.  p.  343.  vol.  ii.  p.  ]  2,  13,  25>  26,  44. 
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be  said,  according  to  this  account  of  it,  to  have  had  the  light 
of  revelation  :  and  if  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  could  con- 
sistently represent  whole  nations,  among  whom  he  reckoneth 
the  Indians  and  Chinese,  as  having  never  had  the  benefit  of  re- 
velation ;  or  how  he  could  say,  that  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers and  moralists,  such  as  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Plato,  So- 
crates, lived  'without  the  light  of  revelation.  For  will  he  say, 
that  none  of  them  had  any  discovery  or  manifestation  of  ra- 
tional moral  truth  made  to  them  in  any  way  whatsoever,  no, 
not  so  much  as  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  natural  faculties. 

The  great  principle  he  hath  laid  down,  and  which  runs 
through  his  whole  book,  is,  that  there  is  but  one  certain  and 
infallible  mark  or  criterion  of  divine  truth,  or  of  any  doctrine 
or  law  as  coming  from  God,  and  that  is,  the  moral  truth,  rea- 
son, or  fitness  of  the  thing  itself,  when  it  comes  to  be  fairly- 
proposed  to,  and  considered  by  the  mind  or  understanding, 
lie  frequently  declareth,  that  we  are  not  to  receive  any  thing 
as  true  in  religion  upon  any  authority  whatsoever  *,  or  upon 
any  other  foundation  than  its  own  intrinsic  evidence,  or  moral 
fitness  :  and  this  he  explaineth  to  be  its  condncibleness  to  our 
happiness,  as  appearing  to  our  reason,  independently  of  all  au- 
thority :  So  that  after  all  his  fair  pretences  about  the  benefit  of 
revelation,  we  are  not  to  receive  any  thing  upon  the  authority 
of  revelation  at  all.  Supposing  any  persons  to  have  been  extra- 
ordinarily sent  of  Gcd,  to  make  a  discovery  of  his  will  concern- 
ing truth  or  duty,  whatever  credentials  they  produce  to  prove 
their  divine  mission,  we  are  not  to  receive  any  thing  upon  that 
authority,  no  more  than  if  they  were  not  thus  extraordinarily 
sent  of  God.  The  doctrines  and  laws  they  deliver  as  from 
God,  in  what  way  soever  they  are  attested  and  confirmed,  are 
really  and  entirely  on  the  same  footing  with  the  opinion  df  phi- 
losophers or  morulists,  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  extraordi- 
narily sent  of  God  at  all  ;  /.  e .  we  are  to  believe  the  doctrines 
they  teach,  if,  upon  examining  them  we  find  them  to  be  true,  by 
reasons  drawn  from  the  nature  of  things ;  and  we  are  to  submit 
to  their  precepts  and  directions,  if  upon  considering  them  we 
are  satisfied  that  they  tend  to  our  own  advantage  and  happi- 
ness ;  but  their  authority,  abstractly  from  the  reason  of  the 
#  Moral  Philosopher,  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  21.  £c. 
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thing,  must  have  no  weight  to  determine  us.  Thus  the  proper 
use  and  advantage  of  revelation,  which  is  to  assure  us  by  a  di- 
vine testimony  of  the  truth  of  things,  which  either  we  could 
not  have  known  at  all,  or   not  so   certainly  or  clearly,  by  our 
-own  unassisted  reason  ;  and  with  regard  to  our  practice,  to  di- 
rect us  to  our  duty,  and  bind  it  upon  us  by  express  precepts, 
.confirmed  by  a  divine  authority,  is  entirely  set    aside  by  this 
author.    Accordingly,  he  will  not  allow  either  miracles  or  pro- 
phecy to  be  any  proof  of  divine  revelation,  or  any  reason  at  all 
for  our  Relieving   any  doctrines,  or  submitting  to   any  laws, 
which  have  this,  attestation  given  to  them.    This  being  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  according  to  him — that  nothing  is  to  be  re- 
ceived upon  the  authority  of  revelation — it  is  to  no  great  pur- 
pose to   inquire  how  this  revelation  is  communicated  to  us. 
Yet  he  makes  a  great  noise  about  the  uncertainty  of  the  man- 
ner of  conveying  a  revelation  to  us.     He  frequently  seems  to 
make  a  .mighty  difference  between  immediate  and  traditional  reve- 
lation ;  and  sometimes  puts  on  an  appearance  of  granting,  that 
inspiration  or  extraordinary  revelation  from  God  is  a  sufficient 
ground  of  assurance  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  this  re- 
velation is  originally  and  immediately  communicated.     But  up- 
on a  close  examination,  and  by  comparing  several  passages  in 
his  book,  it  will  be  found,  that  he  does  not,  and  indeed  cannot 
in  consistency  with  his  scheme,  allow,  that  those  persons  to 
whom  this  revelation  is  immediately  made,  have  any  way  of  be- 
ing sure  of  the  truth  of  what  is  thus  communicated,  but  by  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  by  its  own  intrinsic  evidence,  or  apparent 
tendency  to  our  benefit.     And  those  to  whom  this  revelation 
is  traditionally  communicated,  may  have  the  same  kind  of  as- 
surance ;  i.  e.  they  may  believe  it,  if  upon  examining  they  find 
it  to  be  true,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  and  reason 
of  the  thing.     So  that,  upon  his  scheme,  immediate  revelation 
makes  no  difference,  though  he  often  talks  as  if  there  were  a 
very  great  one. 

It  appeareth  upon  this  view,  that  though  he  sometimes  seems 
absolutely  to  contradict  and  subvert  the  scheme  of  the  author 
of  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  ;  yet,  at  the  bottom,  his  own 
scheme  cometh  pretty  much  to  the  same  thing.  He,  as  well  as 
that  author,  is  for  discarding  all  authority,  even  a  divine  one,  in 
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matters  of  religion  ;  and  represents  the  receiving  any  thing  pure- 
ly upon  such  authority,  as  a  renouncing  our  reason.      Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  only  way  any  man,  even  of  the  meanest  capa- 
city, can  have  to  be  fully  assured  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  in 
religion,  is  by  the  reason  of  the  thing,  or  its  own  intrinsic  evi- 
dence, independent  of  all  authority  or  testimony  :  and  in  like 
manner,  with  regard  to  practice,  the  only  way  any  man  hath 
of  knowing  any  thing  to  be  his  duty,  is  its  conducibleness  to 
his  own  happiness  in  the  circumstances  he  is  in  5  of  which  e- 
very  man  is  to  be  the  judge  for  himself.     To  put  all  duty  and 
obedience  upon  this  foot,  would  go  a  great  way  to  dissolve  aU 
bands   of    government  human   and  divine  :    since    upon    this 
scheme,  it  is  in  effect  left  to  men  themselves,  whether  and  how 
far  they  shall  obey ;  /.   e.   so  far  only  as  they  apprehend  the 
thing  required  to  tend  to  their  own  happiness.     And  certainly 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  considering  the  present  darkness  and 
corruption  of  mankind,  and  how  much  they  are  influenced  by 
their  appetites  and  passions,  they  would  be  in  -great  danger,  if 
left   to   themselves,  of  forming  wrong  judgments  concerning 
their  own  happiness,  and  what  is  conducible  to  it,  or  connect- 
ed with  it.     Such  a  scheme  might  be  consistently  advanced  by 
Dr  Tiridal,  who  supposed,  though  contrary  to  evident  fact  and 
experience,  that  the  whole  law  of  nature  and  fitness  of  things 
is  obvious  to  all  mankind,  even  to  those  that  cannot  read  their 
mother  tongue.    But  it  seems  not  so  easily  reconcileable  to  the 
concessions  made  by  the  Moral  Philosopher,  who  acknowledg- 
eth  the  present  'weakness  and  inability  of  reason,  and  that   the 
law  of  nature  is  not   written  with  sufficient  strength  and  char- 
ness   in   every  man's  heart,  in  the  present  corrupt  and  degenerate 
state  of  mankind. 

~V^re  have  seen  the  regard  this  writer  hath  to  revelation  in  ge- 
neral. As  to  the  revelation  contained  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  he 
expressly  and  avowedly  rejecteth  the  Old  Testament,  and  open- 
ly declareth,  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  in  his  reli- 
gion. He  represented  the  law  of  Moses,  as  "  having  neither 
"  truth  nor  goodness  in  it,  and  as  a  wretched  scheme  of  super- 
"  stition,  blindness,  and  slavery,  contrary  to  all  reason  and 
«  common  sense,  set  up  under  the  specious  popular  pretence  of 
V  divine  instruction  and  revelation  from  God.'*  And  he  en- 
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deavours  to  prove,  that  this  was  the  sentiment  of  St  Paul.  A- 
i-nong  other  heavy  charges  which  he  hath  advanced  against  that 
law,  one  is,  that  it  encouraged  human  sacrifices,  as  the  highest 
•act  of  religion  and  devotion,  when  offered  not  to  idols,  but  to 
God  ;  and  he  takes  occasion  to  consider  the  case  of  Abraham's 
being  commanded  to  offcr  up  Isaac,  which  he  represents  as  ab- 
solutely unhinging  and  dissolving  the  whole  law  of  nature.  He 
then  goes  on  to  consider  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  represent- 
eth  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  a  priestly  cheat,  and  afterwards 
proceedeth -to  make  a  very  odious,  though  inconsistent  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  ancient  prophets ; 
against  whom  he  exclaimeth  as  the  great  disturbers  of  their 
country,  the  authors  of  all  the  civil  wars  and  revolutions  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  cause  of  the  final 
ruin  of  both  •,  though  the  contrary  is  evident  from  the  very 
historical  accounts  to  which  he  pretendeth  to  appeal.  And  he 
praiseth  Ahab  and  Jezebd,  and  other  idolatrous  princes,  for  hav- 

inor  endeavoured  to  destrov  them. 

o  > 

As  to  the  New  Testament,  though  he  frequently  affecteth  to 
speak  with  great  veneration  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  he  insinuated! 
very  base  and  unworthy  reflections  upon  his  person  and  character: 
That  he  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets, 
though  he  very  well  knew  -that  those  prophets  had  only  spoken 
of  a  temporal  Jewish  prince,  who  was  to  arise  and  reign  in  Judea; 
and  that  accordingly  he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  about  by 
the  mob  as  their  Messiah  for  a  twelvemonth  together  ;  and  .did 
not  renounce  that  character  till  his  death,  when  ^ie  absolutely 
disclaimed  his  being  the  Messiah  foretold  in  the  prophetical 
writings,  and  died  upon  that  renunciation.  As  to  the  apostles, 
the  first  authorized  teachers  and  publishers  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  he  affirms,  that  they  themselves  never  so  much  as  pre- 
tended to  be  under  the  "unerring  guidance  and  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  that  they  differed  among  themselves  about 
the  most  concerning  parts  of  revelation  ;  and  preached  differ- 
ent, and  even  contrary  gospels  :  and  that  all  the  apostles,  ex- 
cept St  Paul,  preached  what  he  calls  the  Jewish  gospel,  viz. 
!ijii  by  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Jewish  Messiah ;  i.  e.  the  na- 
tional prince  and  deliverer  of  the  Jews.  This,  which  he  all  a- 
iong  explodes  as  false  and  absurd,  he  represents  as  the  only 
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proper  essential  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  As  to  the  attest- 
ations given  to  our  Saviour's  divine  mission,  and  to  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  the  apostles,  by  miracles,  prophecy,  and  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  absolutely  denieth 
them  to  be  any  proofs  at  all.  Finally,  though  he  professeth 
himself  to  be  a  Christian  on  the  foot  of  the  New.  Testament,  yet 
he  representeth  it  as  leaning  strongly  towards  Judaism,  which 
is,  in  his  opinion,  a  system  of  superstition  and  tyranny.  He 
pretends,  that  Christ's  own  disciples  represented  things  accord- 
ing to  their  Jewish  prejudices,  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  for  a  just  account  either  of  doctrines  or  facts  :  and  that  the 
New  Testament  was  corrected,  revised,  and  published  by  the 
Jews,  who  altered  it  according  to  their  own  prejudices  and 
false  opinions  ;  so  that,  as  it  now  stands,  it  is  a  system  of  Ju- 
daism, -a.  jumble  of  inconsistent  religions. 

You  will  allow  me  here  to  observe,  that  a  writer  must  have 
an  uncommon  degree  of  confidence,  to  represent  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  corrupted  and  altered  by  the  Jews  according  to  their 
own  prejudices  and  false  opinions,  when  not  one  of  their  pecu- 
liar and  most  darling  notions  and  prejudices  is  to  be  found  in. 
this  book,  but  much  to  the  contrary  ;  whereas,  if  they  corrupt- 
ed it  at  all,  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  corrupt- 
ed it  in  favour  of  those  notions  and  prejudices.  No  where  is 
the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  prescribed  to  Christians,  or 
insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  the  favour  of  God  under  the  gos- 
pel. The  Messiah  there  spoken  of  is  the  author  of  a  spiritual 
salvation,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  not  the  national  deliver- 
er of  the  Jews  only.  And  the  Gentiles  are  represented  as  in- 
corporated into  his  church  and  kingdom,  and  as  sharers  in  his 
benefits,  equally  with  the  converted  Jews.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  so  far  from  being  a  jumble  of  inconsistent  religions, 
that  it  is  evidently  one  and  the  same  scheme  of  religion  that  is 
carried  on  in  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Apostolical  Epistles.  The  same  doctrines 
are  every  where  taught,  relating  to  God,  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  and  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
and  the  methods  of  our  redemption  and  salvation  through  him  ; 
relating  to  the  terms  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  the  general  judgment,  arid  the  eternal  re- 
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tributions  of  a  future  state.  The  same  excellent  laws  and  pre- 
cepts are  every  where  inculcated,  the  same  duties  injoined  to- 
wards God  and  man,  the  same  purity  of  heart  and  life  indis- 
pensably required,  the  same  noble  motives  are  every  where  pro- 
posed to  animate  our  obedience,  the  same  discoveries  and  dis- 
plays of  the  divine  grace  and  mercy,  the  same  encouragements 
given  to  the  truly  penitent,  the  same  gracious  assistances  pro- 
mised and  provided  for  the  upright  and  sincere,  the  same  awful 
threatenings  denounced  against  those  that  go  on  in  a  course  of 
presumptuous  sin  and  disobedience.  Thus  one  beautiful  and 
harmonious  scheme  of  religion  appears  throughout,  uniform 
and  consistent  in  all  its  parts,  which  shews  that  those  sacred 
writings  have  not  undergone  any  material  corruption.  Some 
have  found  fault,  that  some  of  those  writings  seem  to  have  been 
written  occasionally,  and  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  de- 
livered there  in  a  systematical  way  : — But  it  has  been  much  more 
wisely  ordered.  If  it  had  been  delivered  once  for  all  in  a  for- 
mal system,  it  might  have  been  more  easily  altered  and  cor- 
rupted, or  at  least  there  would  have  been  greater  ground  of 
suspicion  that  it  was  so :  whereas,  as  the  case  now  stands,  the 
doctrines  and  laws  of  it,  and  the  most  important  facts  relating 
to  it,  are  repeated  and  inculcated  in  so  many  places,  and  on  so 
many  different  occasions,  that  without  a  total  alteration  and  cor- 
ruption of  those  original  writings,  which  could  not  be  effected, 
the  religion  must  still  be  maintained  and  preserved. 

But  to  return  to  our  Moral  Philosopher,  he  honoureth  him- 
self, and  those  of  his  sentiments,  with  the  title  of  Christian 
Deists,  as  the  author  of  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation  had 
done  before  him,  as  if  they  only  were  the  true  Christians  ;  and 
brandeth  all  others,  i.  e.  those  that  acknowledge  the  divine  au- 
thority of  the  Christian  religion,  as  taught  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  character  of  Christian  Jews.  He  frequently  in- 
veighs against  all  historical  faith,  and  books  of  historical  religion,  as 
he  calls  the  holy  Scriptures,  as  of  no  use  or  importance  at  all ; 
as  if  the  belief  of  the  important  facts  recorded  in  the  gospel, 
relating  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
faith  of  a  Christian.  All  the  religion  he  is  pleased  to  allow  to 
{hose  whom  he  characterized  as  Christian  Jews,  is  only  an 
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historical)  political,  clerical,  mechanical  faith  and  religion  ;   whilst 

ke  appropriate th  real  religion ,  and  moral  truth  and  righteousness, 

to  himself,  and  those  of  his  own  faction. 

One  of  the  first  tracts  which  appeared  against  the  Moral  Phi- 
losopher was  an  ingenious  piece,  written  by  Mr  Joseph  Hallet, 
viz.  The  Immortality  of  the  Moral  Philosopher  ;  being  an  Answer  to 
a  Book  lately  published,  intitled,  «  The  Moral  -PhilosopJier"  8vo. 

1737.  He  afterwards  published  A  Vindication  of  it,  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Moral  Philosopher,  who  had  answered  it.  Some  time  af- 
ter, there  were  two  large  answers  published  to  that  book,  of 
both  which  I  shall  give  a  distinct  account.  The  first  I  shall 
mention  is  intitled,  Eusebius,  or  the  True  Christian's  Defence,  a- 
gainst  a  late  Book,  JHtitled,  u  The  Moral  Philosopher,''''  Cambridge, 
&vo.  1739,  by  John  Chapman,  M.  A.  now  Dr  Chapman.  In 
this  learned  and  accurate  work,  the  author  doth  not  examine 
the  whole  of  the  Moral  Philosopher  s  book,  nor  concern  him- 
self with  the  particular  objections  he  had  brought  against  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelation,  but  applies  himself  to  consider 
the  main  principles  of  his  scheme,  and  on  which  the  whole 
structure  depends. 

He  begins  with  his  fundamental  principle,  viz.  "  that  moral 
truth,  reason,   and  the  fitness   of  things,   are   the   sole  certain 
mark  or  criterion  of  any  doctrine  as  coming  from  God."     He 
shews  the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  and  the  various  senses  it  is 
capable  of,  and  that  in  no  sense   can  it  be  understood  to  be  a 
proper  mark  or  criterion  of  any  doctrine  or  law,  as  haying  come 
from  God  in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation,   concerning 
which  alone  the  question  lieth  :   That  therefore  we  must  have 
some  other  mark  or  criterion,  which  may  evidence  an  extraor- 
dinary interposition  of  God,  and  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  is   delivered  in  his  name.     And  particularly  he  setteth 
himself  to  prove,  that  miracles  and  prophecy  are  evidences  of 
an  extraordinary  divine  interposition  and  testimony.     He  treats 
the  question  about  miracles,  largely  and  distinctly  ;  and,  after 
having  stated  the  true  notion  of  a  miracle,  shews,  that  miracles 
may  be  of  such  a  nature,   and  so  circumstanced,   as  in  some 
cases  to  prove  the  divine  mission  of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
are  wrought,   and   the  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  doc- 
trines which  are  attested  by  them,  independently  of  all  consi- 
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deration  of  the  doctrines  themselves  ;  but  that  when  they  are 
all  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  good  tendency  of  the  doc- 
trines and  laws  that  are  thus  attested,  they  incontestably  demon- 
strate the  divine  original  of  those  doctrines  and  laws.  He 
hath  good  observations  on  the  great  use  of  miracles,  as  the 
plainest  and  most  popular,  the  most  short  and  compendious  way 
of  proving  a  divine  revelation,  and  judiciously  obviates  the  ob- 
jections made  against  the  proof  from  miracles,  both  by  the  Mo- 
ral Philosopher,  and  by  others  that  have  written  on  the  same  ar- 
gument before  him.  He  also  vindicates  the  argument  from 
prophecy  against  this  writer's  exceptions. 

Having  shewn  what  are  the  true  proofs  of  original  revelation, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  traditional  revelation,  concerning  which 
the  Moral  Philosopher,  after  many  others,  had  raised  a  great  cla- 
mour, under  pretence  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  divine 
faith  upon  fallible  human  testimony.  This,  Dr  Chapman  hath 
examined  very  fully,  and  hath  clearly  shewn,  that  the  original 
revelation  itself,  together  with  the  accounts  of  the  proofs  or 
extraordinary  facts  whereby  it  was  at  first  attested,  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  after-ages,  with  such  a  degree  of  evidence,  as  m^y 
make  it  reasonable  for  those  to  whom  it  is  thus  transmitted  to 
receive  it  as  divine,  or  as  having  originally  come  from  God,  and 
that  consequently  may  lay  a  just  foundation  for  their  receiving 
it  with  a  divine  faith.  He  afterwards  applieth  what  he  had  said 
concerning  the  original  proofs  of  revelation,  arid  concerning 
that  revelation's  being  safely  transmitted  to  after-ages,  to  the 
revelation  which  was  published  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
his  apostles.  He  sheweth  at  large,  that  the  miracles  which 
were  wrought  were  of  such  a  kind,  as  were  sufficient  alone  to 
prove  to  eye-witnesses  his  and  their  divine  mission,  and,  when 
farther  considered,  in  conjunction  with  the  doctrines  taught  by 
him  and  them,  amounted  to  a  full  demonstration  of  it.  He  then 
proceeds  to  shew,  that  these  miracles,  together  with  particular 
accounts  of  our  Lord's  doctrines,  and  those  of  his  apostles, 
were  faithfully  recorded,  and  committed  to  writing  by  those  who 
were  witnesses  to  them ;  and  that  these  writings  have  been 
transmitted  with  unquestionable  evidence  of  their  being  genuine 
and  uncorrupted  in  all  material  points  :  and  that  therefore  we 
cannot  refuse  to  receive  them,  but  upon  principles  which  would 
absolutely  destroy  the  credit  of  all  past  facts  whatsoever. 
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He  next  proceeds  to  consider  and  explain  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  distinguished  from  deism,  which  the  Mo- 
ral Philosopher  and  others  would  confound.  He  answers  the 
objections  those  writers  had  urged  from  the  pretended  ambi- 
guity and  obscurity  of  scripture,  and  the  differences  among 
Christians  about  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  doctrines  j 
and  concludes  with  a  vindication  of  that  great  article  of  the 
Christian  faith,  which  this  writer  had  endeavoured  to  pervert 
and  expose,  concerning  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  true 
Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets.  The  prophecies  relating  to 
the  Messiah  are  considered  ;  and  from  thence  it  is  evinced,  that 
he  was  not  to  be  merely  a  national  Prince,  and  deliverer  of  the 
Jews,  but  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  was  not  merely  to 
erect  a -temporal  dominion,  but  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  truth  and 
righteousness. 

There  was  another  answer  published  about  the  same  time, 
viz.  The  divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  Ne<w  Testament  asserted, 
&c.  against  the  unjmt  Aspersions  and  false  Reasonings  of  a  Book, 
intitledy  "  The  Moral  Philosopher ,"  London,  8 vo.  1739.  After 
what  was  said  on  a  like  occasion  in  my  last  letter,  I  shall  make 
no  apology  for  giving  some  account  of  this  answer  •,  which  is  the, 
rather  necessary,  because  the  Moral  Philosopher,  in  the  second 
•volume  he  published,  and  of  which  some  notice  must  be  taken 
afterwards,  bent  his  force  principally  against  it.  The  design  of 
this  answer  was  to  take  a  distinct  view  of  what  Dr  Morgan  had 
offered,  both  against  revelation  in  general,  and  against  the  holy 
Scriptures  in  particular  :  and  it  cost  some  pains  to  range  the 
objections  of  that  writer  in  some  order,  which  are  scattered  with 
a  strange  confusion  through  his  book.  This  answer  begins  with 
stating  the  question  concerning  revelation  in  general,  the  use- 
fulness of  which  the  Moral  Philosopher  makes  a  shew  of  ac- 
knowledging, and  yet,  in  effect,  leaveth  no  way  of  knowing  when 
such  a  revelation  is  really  given.  His  pretended  sole  criterion 
of  moral  truth  and  fitness  is  examined  ;  and  it  is  shewn,  that 
miracles  may  be  so  circumstanced  for  number,  nature,  and  con- 
tinuance, as  to  yield  a  sufficient  attestation  to  the  divine  mission 
of  the  persons  by  whom,  and  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  doc- 
trines and.  laws  in  confirmation  of  which  they  are  wrought : 
and  that  the  account  of  these  extraordinary  miraculous  facts,  as 
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well  as  the  laws  and  doctrines  attested  and  confirmed  by  them, 
may  be  transmitted  to  us  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  unreasonable  to  deny  or  doubt  of  them. 

From  the  question  concerning  revelation  in  general,  the  au- 
thor of  this  answer  proceeds  to  what  is  the  principal  design  of 
his  book,  viz.  to  vindicate  the  revelation  contained  in  the  hoiv 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  And  first,  the  law 
of  Moses  is  vindicated  at  large  against  the  objections  of  the 
Moral  Philosopher ;  and  the  excellent  design,  nature,  and  ten- 
dency of  it  is  distinctly  shewn.  Particularly,  that  law  is  clear- 
ed from  the  charge  of  countenancing  and  encouraging  human 
sacrifices  :  and  as  the  case  of  Abraham's  offering  up  Isaac  has 
been  often  insisted  upon,  and  particularly  is  represented  by  this 
writer  as  absolutely  subversive  of  the  whole  law  of  nature,  and 
a  command  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  give,  or  for  us 
to  have  any  proof  that  it  was  given,  care  is  taken  to  set  this 
whole  matter  in  a  proper  light,  and  to  answer  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  against  it.  The  same  is  done  with  regard 
to  the  war  against  the  Benjamites  in  the  affair  of  Gibeah,  of 
which  our  author  had  made  a  most  odious  representation,  witli 
a  view  to  cast  a  reflection  on  the  oracle  of  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim.  The  prophet  Samuel  and  David  are  cleared  from  the  un- 
just aspersions  he  had  cast  upon  them  :  and  the  scandalous  re- 
presentation he  had  made  of  the  latter's  dancing  naked  before 
the  ark  ;  as  also  what  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  offered  on  the 
same  subject,  and  concerning  the  naked  saltant  spirit  of  prophe- 
cy, are  considered,  and  the  injustice  and  absurdity  of  it  shewn. 
The  characters  of  the  ancient  prophets  are  vindicated  ;  and  the 
author's  gross  falsifications,  and  strange  perversions  of  the 
Scripture-history  exposed.  With  regard  to  the  objections 
brought  by  the  Moral  Philosopher  against  the  New  Testament, 
particular  notice  is  taken  of  his  base  insinuations  against  the 
character  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  especially  of  his  pretence, 
that  Jesus  at  his  death  renounced  his  being  the  Messiah  fore- 
told by  the  prophets.  It  is  shewn,  that  he  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah,  and  that  he  was  really  so  in  the  true  sense  of  their 
prophetical  writings.  As  to  the  apostles,  it  is  proved,  in  op- 
position to  what  he  had  confidently  asserted  to  the  contrary, 
both  that  they  themselves  professed  to  be  under  the  guidance 
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of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  they  gave  sufficient  proofs  to  con- 
vince the  world  of  their  divine  mission.  The  attestation  given 
to  them  by  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  parti- 
cularly considered ;  and  the  author's  pretence,  that  the  false 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  true,  had  those  extraordinary  gifts  and 
powers,  and  made  use  of  them  in  confirmation  of  their  false 
doctrines,  is  examined,  and  shewn  to  be  vain  and  ground- 
less. The  account  he  giveth  of  the  Jewish  Gospel,  which  he 
pretends  was  preached  by  all  the  apostles  but  St  Paul,  is  shewn 
to  be  entirely  his  own  liction  ;  and  the  harmony  between  St 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles,  and  the  wisdom  and  consistency  of 
their  conduct,  are  manifested.  The  attempt  he  maketh  against 
the  whole  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as,  if  it  were  corrupt- 
ed and  interpolated  by  the  Jews,  is  considered.  And  whereas, 
under  pretence  of  rectifying  jhe  errors  of  Christianity  with  re* 
gard  to  some  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  had  severe* 
ly  inveighed  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction  ;  this 
is  vindicated  against  his  exceptions.  Finally,  the  argument  he 
would  draw  from  the  differences  among  Christians,  to  prove 
that  none  of  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  are  of  any  cer*- 
tainty  or  use  to  mankind,  is  shewn  to  be  vain  and  inconclu- 
sive. 

The  author  of  the  Moral  Philosopher,  who  was  a  writer  of 
great  vivacity,  did  not  continue  long  silent.  He  published  a  de- 
fence of  his  former  book,  in  what  he  called  The  second  volume  cf 
the  Moral  Philosopher  ;  or,  a  fort  her  Vindication  cf  Moral  Truth 
and  Reason.  This  was  chiefly  designed  against  the  author  of 
the  answer  last  mentioned,  except  a  long  letter  addressed  to 
Eusebius,  i.  e.  Dr  Chapman.  In  this  book,  he  talks  with  the 
same  confusion  that  he  did  before,  concerning  moral  truth  and 
reason,  as  being  the  sole  criterion  of  divine  truth,  or  truth  as 
coming  from  God ;  without  adding  any  new  proof,  or  distinct- 
ly explaining  what  he  means  by  it.  He  represents  his  adver- 
saries, and  all  the  advocates  for  revelation,  as  renouncing  all  evi- 
dence from  nature  and  reason  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  that,  in 
their  scheme,  natural  and  revealed  religion  .are  two  essentially 
different  and  opposite  religions.  This  is  a  very  unfair  representa- 
tion :  since  he  could  not  but  know,  that  they  maintain,  that 
there  is  a  harmony  and  connection  between  reason  and  revels- 
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tion  ;  and  that  revelation  leaves  all  the  proofs  of  religion  drawn 
from  reason  in  their  full  force,  and  adds  to  them  the  attestation 
of  a  divine  authority  or  testimony.  And  this  must  certainly 
be  of  great  weight.  It  gives  a  farther  degree  of  certainty  and 
evidence,  even  with  regard  to  those  things,  of  which  we 
might  have  some  discovery  by  our  reason  before,  as  well  as 
furnisheth  a  sufficient  ground  of  assent  with  regard  to  things 
which  we  could  not  have  known  by  mere  unassisted  rea- 
son. 

As  to  the  proofs  of  revelation,  he  still  insisted  upon  it,  that 
miracles  are  no  proofs  :  but  he  takes  very  little  notice  of  what 
his  answerers,  and  particularly  Dr  Chapman,  who  had  treated 
this  question  largely,  and  distinctly,  had  offered  to  prove  that 
they  are  so.  He  lays  down  several  observations  tending  to* 
shew  the  great  difficulty  there  is  in  knowing  which  are  true 
miracles.  To  this  purpose  he  observes,  that  men  may  easily 
be  mistaken,  and  think  those  things  to  be  miracles  which  are 
not  so ;  or  they  may  be  imposed  upon  by  artifice,  or  the 
strength  of  their  own  imaginations,  so  as  to  take  those  things 
to  have  been  done,  which  really  were  not  done :  That  persons 
are  much  more  liable  to  be  deceived,  and  often  have  been  so, 
in  judging  of  things  supposed  to  be  supernatural,  than  in  things 
that  come  in  the  common  course :  and  that  if  even  those  be- 
fore whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  wrought 
may  be  thus  deceived,  much  more  those  to  whom  they  come 
only  by  report.  All  that  follows  from  these,  and  other  obser- 
vations to  the  same  purpose,  amounts  really  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  great  and  particular  care  and  caution  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  deception  in  things  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature* 
liut  it  is  far  from  proving,  either  that  it  is  impossible  that  anv 
true  miracles  should  ever  be  done,  or  that  we  should  have  any 
satisfactory  evidence  or  certainty  concerning  them.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  this  writer  hath  offered,  it  is  still  true,  that 
miracles  may  be  so  circumstanced  with  regard  to  their  number, 
nature,  and  continuance,  that  persons  may  be  as  certain  of  their 
having  been  really  done,  as  they  can  be  of  any  facts  whatsoever, 
for  which  they  have  the  testimony  of  all  their  senses;  and  may 
be  also  certain,  that  they  are  things  absolutely  exceeding  all  hu- 
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man  power.  They  may  also  be  of  such  a  nature  and  tendency, 
and  so  manifestly  designed  to  promote  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness and  virtue,  that  we  may  be  sure  they  were  not  done  by 
any  evil  being  superior  to  man ;  and  must  therefore  have  been 
done,  either  by  the  immediate  power  of  God  himself,  or  by  su- 
perior good  beings  acting  under  his  direction*  It  hath  been 
often  shewn,  that  such  were  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  first 
establishment  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensation.  They 
were  done  in  so  open  a  manner,  and  produced  such  effects, 
that  those  before  whom  they  were  wrought  had  as  full  an  as- 
surance of  the  reality  of  them,  as  they  could  have  of  any  facts 
whatsoever ;  and  at  the  same  time  could  not  be  but  sensible 
that  they  exceeded  all  the  power  of  man.  And  they  were  also 
of  such  a  nature,  that  they  could  not,  without  the  highest  ah-* 
surdity,  be  supposed  to  have  been  wrought  by  any  evil  being  or 
beings  ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  testimony  of 
God  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  persons  by  whom,  and  to  the 
truth  and  divine  original  and  authority  of  the  doctrines  and 
laws  in  confirmation  of  which  they  were  wrought. 

Our  author,  indeed,  hath  in  this  book  made  an  extraordinary 
attempt,  with  regard  to  the  miracles  of  Moses,  to  prove,  that 
though  that  vast  assembly  of  people  were  made  to  believe  that 
those  things  were  done  before  their  eyes,  and  that  they  them- 
selves saw  them  done,  yet  they  were  never  really  done  at  all ; 
and,  in  order  to  account  for  this,  he  makes  some  of  the  wildest 
suppositions  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  any  man  that 
was  not  absolutely  out  of  his  senses.  But  lest  this  should  not 
take,  his  next  attempt  is  to  prove,  that  those  miracles,  if  wrought 
at  all,  were  done  by  an  evil  power :  as  if  any  evil  being,  even 
supposing,  what  is  absurd  to  imagine,  that  he  were  capable  of 
exerting  such  amazing  acts  of  divine  power  as  were  exhibited 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  would  do  it,  to 
confirm  a  system  of  laws,  which  prescribed  the  adoration  of 
the  one  living  and  true  God,  in  opposition  to  the  then  spread- 
ing idolatry,  and  strongly  obliged  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue 
and  righteousness.  The  chief  proof  he  bringeth  for  so  strange 
an  assertion  is,  the  command  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Canaanites,  on  account,  not  only  of  their  impure  and  cruel  ido- 
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latries,  but  of  the  most  abominable  crimes  and  vices,  which 
then  universally  prevailed  among-  them  ;  as  if  it  were  impossi- 
ble for  God,  in  any  circumstances  of  things,  ever  to  give  such 
a  command.  This,  which  hath  been  frequently  urged  by  the 
-writers  on  that  side,  particularly  Dr  Tindal,  was  considered  in 
the  Answer  to  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,  vol.  ii.  p.  352 — 
358,  2d  edit.  And  upon  its  being  here  repeated  by  the  Moral 
Philosopher  y  was  again  examined  and  obviated  in  the  2d  volume 
of  The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  asserted^ 
p.  97,  &c.  It  is  also  set  in  a  proper  light  by  Mr  Lowman,  in 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrew  ~~  p. 
220,  &c. 

As  to  our  Saviour's  miracles,  this  writer  pretendeth,  contrary 
to  Christ's  own  most  express  declarations,  that  he  did  not  ap- 
peal to  them  as  proofs  of  his  divine  mission.  He  also  repeat - 
eth  the  stale  objection,  which  hath  been  often  answered  iind 
exposed,  that  the  miraculous  cures  which  Jesus  wrought  were 
owing  to  the  strength  of  fancy  and  imagination  in  the  patient, 
and  not  to  power  in  the  agent.  But,  whatever  we  suppose  the 
force  of  imagination  in  some  cases  to  be,  there  are  many  of  our 
Lord's  miracles  of  such  a  kind,  that  there  cannot  possibly  be 
the  least  room  or  pretence  for  such  a  supposition. 

With  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  divine  revelation,  it  had 
been  shewn,  that  doctrines  and  laws  which  were  originally  re- 
ceived by  revelation  from  God,  together  with  an  account  of  the 
Extraordinary  facts  or  proofs  whereby  that  revelation  was  at- 
tested, may  be  transmitted  to  after-ages  in  a  manner  that  may 
be  safely  depended  upon ;  and  that  the  doctrines  and  facts  of 
the  Christian  revelation  have  been  so  transmitted.  He  hath 
little  to  oppose  to  the  clear  and  distinct  proofs  that  were 
brought  for  this,  but  some  general  clamours,  which  he  repeat- 
eth  on  all  occasions,  about  the  uncertainty  of  tradition  and  fal- 
libility of  human  testimony ;  though  it  be  incontestably  evi- 
dent, that  laws  and  facts  may  be,  and  often  have  been,  trans- 
mitted in  this  way,  with  such  a  degree  of  evidence  and  certain- 
ty}  tbat  it  would  be  perfectly  unreasonable,  and  contrary  to 
common  sense,  to  deny  or  doubt  of  them :  and  yet  all  along 
throughout  his  whole  book,  he  argues  as  if  it  were  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  authority  of  the  scripture-revelation,  that  its  doc- 
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trines  and  laws,  and  the  account  of  its  important  facts,  have1 
been  transmitted  through  the  hands  of  weak  and  fallible  men. 
This  he  represented  as  a  placing  the  most  important  divine 
truth  on  the  foot  of  fallible  human  testimony.  But  however 
specious  this  may  appear,  and  fitted  to  impose  upon  superficial 
inquirers,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  real  weight :  for  if  a  revela- 
tion or  law  had  any  original  or  divine  authority,  and,  that  it 
might  be  of  use  to  succeeding  ages,  was  committed  to  writing, 
which  is  the  surest  method  of  conveyance  •,  and  if  we  have  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  give  us  reasonable  assurance,  that  this  writ- 
ten revelation  has  been  safely  transmitted  to  us,  without  any 
material  corruption  or  alteration,  as  hath  been  often  plainly 
shewn  with  regard  to  the  Christian  revelation ,  then  it  is  as 
really  of  divine  authority  now  as  it  was  at  first,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  receive  and  submit  to  it  as  such.  For  it  doth  not 
lose  its  authority  by  being  committed  to  writing;  nor  doth  its 
authority  depend  on  the  intermediate  conveyers^,  any  more  than 
the  authority  of  a  law  formerly  enacted  by  the  legislature  caa 
be  said  to  depend  upon  the  persons  by  whom  it  has  been  tran- 
scribed or  printed,  but  upon  its  having,  been  originally  enacted 
by  the  legislature  *. 

As  to  the  objections  this  writer  had  urged  in  his  former  book 
against  the  revelation  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  which  had  been  particularly  con- 
sidered, he  repeats  th<vi  again  in  this  book  with  greater  confi- 
dence than  before,  and  often  without  taking  the  least  notice  of 
what  was  offered  to  the  contrary  ;  or  if  he  makes  a  shew  of 
answering,  very  lightly  passeth  over  what  was  of  principal  im- 
portance in  the  argument.  He  gives  himself  little  trouble  a- 
bout  the  gross  misrepresentations  and  falsifications  of  the  sacred 
history  which  had  been  plainly  proved  upon  him,  but  still  per- 
sisteth  in  the  charges  he  had  advanced,  and  addeth  farther  in- 
vectives ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  reader,  that  his  anr- 
swerer  had  not  said  one  word  to  the  purpose ,  and  that  what  he  had 
offered  was  one  continued  rant.  And  sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Messiah's  being,  according  to  the  prophetical  writings,  a 
mere  temporal  prince  of  the  Jews  only,  our  author,  instead  of 

*   See  concerning  this,  "  Divine  Authority  cf  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  af- 
fertcd,"  VoLii.  ]>.  24,  25. 
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answering  the  proofs  which  had  been  brought  to  the  contrary, 
declares  it  to  be  a  point  so  evident,  that  he  scorns  to  dispute  with 
any  man  that  will  deny  it,  i.  e.  he  scorns  to  dispute  with  any 
man  that  will  not  give  him  up  the  very  point  in 'question. 

These  are  arts  of  controversy  which  none  would  envy  him 
the  honour  of.  And  he  frequently  expresseth  himself  in  a 
manner  that  shews  little  regard  to  common  decency  :  as  when 
he  saith  of  David,  Away  with  him  to  the  devil  from  whence  he 
,  came !  And  speaking  of  the  Jews,  he  avers,  that  this  miracu- 
lously stupid  people  was  always  inspired  and  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  the  devil.  And  the  Christians  come  in  for  their  share  of  the 
compliment ;  for  he  adds,  that  they^  i.  e.  the  Jews>  have  trans- 
fused their  spirit  and  faith  into  Christians. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  mention  these  things,  if  it 
were  not  to  give  some  idea  of  the  temper  and  genius  of  this 
writer.  He  has  gone  so  far,  as  boldly  to  pronounce,  that  the 
God  of  Israel,  to  whom  the  priesthood  was  instituted,  and  sa- 
crifices were  offered,  was  a  cleat  and  an  idol,  as  much  so  as 
any  of  the  Pagan  deities,  and  that  he  was  only  considered  as  a 
local  tutelar  deity  ;  though  one  would  think  it  scarce  possible 
for  any  man  seriously  to  read  the  Old  Testament,  and  not  be 
sensible  that  the  God  there  every  where  recommended  to  our 
adoration  and  obedience,  and  whom  the  people  of  Israel  were 
obliged  by  their  law  to  worship,  exclusively  of  all  idol  deities, 
is  represented  as  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Sovereign 
Lord  of  the  universe.  In  his  former  book,  he  had  sometimes 
spoken  with  great  seeming  respect  of  Christianity  ;  but  here 
he  throws  off  all  disguise,  and  does  what  he  can  to  expose  it 
to  the  derision  and  contempt  of  mankind.  Nothing  can  be 
more  scandalous  than  the  representation  he  makes  of  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  He  avers, 
that  those  who  had  the  gift  of  tongues  could  not  speak  those 
languages  with  any  sense,  coherence,  or  consistency  ;  that  they 
only  uttered  a  strange  kind  of  gibberish,  which  neither  they 
themselves  nor  any  body  else  could  understand.  And  yet  it 
appears  from  the  account  that  is  given  us,  that  tlv;  people  of 
many  different  countries,  which  were  come  from  all  parts  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  understood  the  apostles,  as 
speaking  to  them  in  their  several  languages  the  great  things 
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of  God,  and  were  filled  with  such  admiration  on  tills  account, 
as  produced  the  conversion  of  great  numbers  of  them  to  the 
Christian  faith.  He  pronounces,  that  they  who  seemed  to 
have  these  gifts  were  out  of  their  wits  for  the  time,  and  ex- 
pressly calls  them  frantic  Jits ;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
pretends  to  prove  all  this  from  the  authority  of  St  Paul  him- 
self, who,  according  to  his  representation,  must  have  been  one 
of  the  maddest  enthusiasts  that  ever  lived  ;  though  at  othes? 
times  he  thinks  fit  to  extol  him  as  tie  bold  and  brave  defender 
of  religion  and  liberty. 

He  concludes  his  book  with  a  fresh  invective  against  the 
law  of  Moses,  as  if  it  were  designed  to  indulge  men  in  personal 
.intemperance,  and  were  wholly  calculated  for  the  interest  of 
his  own  family  ;  though  no  lawgiver  gave  greater  proofs  of 
his  disinterestedness  than  Moses  did  ;  as  he  made  no  provision 
for  raising  his  own  children  to  honours  and  dignities  in  the 
state,  but  left  them  to  continue  in  the  rank  of  common  Levites. 
The  last  thing  he  mentions  is  the  law  about  the  trial  of  jea- 
lousy, of  which  he  gives  a  strange  account.  But  this,  as  was 
clearly  proved  against  him,-  dependeth  wholly  upon  his  own 
false  and  arbitrary  suppositions,  wln'ch  betray  cither  great  ig- 
norance or  wilful  misrepresentation  *. 

It  could  not  be  a  very  agreeable  employment  to  carry  on  a 
controversy  with  such  a  writer.  There  is,  however/ a  second 
volume  published  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  tie  Old  and  New 
Testament  asserted,  by  the  author  of  the  first,  which  was  de- 
signed as  an  answer  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Moral  Phi- 
losopher, London, ;  8vo,  1740.  In  this  reply,  every  thing  in 
his  book  is  considered  that  had  any  appearance  of  reason  and 
argument  ;  and  his  unfair  representations,  his  unjust  asper- 
sions, and  confident  attempts-  to  impose  falsehoods  upon  his 
reader,  ar?  detected  ?.nd  exposed.  And  whereas  there  is  no 
part  of  his  book  that  seems  to  ha»'e  been  more  laboured,  than 
where  he  undertakes  to  prove,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had 
above  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  upon  all  the  lands  of  Is- 
rael, the  extravagance  of  his  computations  is  plainly  shewn, 
But  no  mm  hath  set  this  matter  in  a  clearer  light,  than  Mr 

*  See  "  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  afilrted,"  vol.  ii-. 
p.  562,  &  fcq. 
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Lowman,  in  his  learned  and  judicious  Dissertation  on  tie  Civil 
Government  of  the  Hebrews  ;  in  which  the  ^Justice,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness  of  the  Mosaica!  Constitution  are  vindicated;  in 
particular  from  some  late  unfair  and  false  Representations  of 
them  in  the  "  Moral  Philosopher"  London,  8vo,  1740. 

But  this  author  was  not  to  be  convinced  or  silenced.  He 
soon  after  published  what  he  called  the  Third  Volume  of  the 
Moral  Philosopher  ;  or  Superstition  and  Tyranny  inconsistent 
with  Theocracy,  London,  8vo_,  1740,  In  the  body  of  this  book, 
which  is  particularly  designed  as  an  answer  to  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
.asserted,  there  is  scarce  any  thing  new  attempted.  The  same 
things  are  repeated  over  again,  in  a  strain  of  confidence  pecu- 
liar to  this  writer  ;  and  at  this  rate  it  is  easy  to  write  books 
and  carry  on  controversies  without  end.  But  there  scarce 
.needs  any  other  confutation  of  what  he  hath  here  offered,  than 
to  desire  the  reader  carefully  to  compare  it  with  the  book  to 
which  it  is  pretended  to  be  an  answer.  The  only  farther  ob- 
servation I  would  make  upon  it  is,  that  our  author,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  has,  in  one  instance,  condescended  to  ac- 
knowledge a  mistake  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  his  former  vo- 
lume. It  is,  in  his  computation  of  the  Levitical  revemies,  in 
which  he  had  made  an  overcharge  in  one  single  article  of  no 
less  than  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
Yet  so  fond  is  he  of  what  he  had  advanced  concerning  the  Le- 
vites  having,  by  the  Mosaical  constitution,  the  whole  wealth 
and  power  of  the  nation  in  their  hands,  that  he  still  endeavours 
to  support  it  by  some  very  extraordinary  calculations;  the 
falsity  and  absurdity  of  which  was  soon  after  clearly  and  ful- 
ly exposed  by  Mr  Lowman,  in  an  appendix  to  his  dissertation 
en  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews,  London,  1741.  But 
the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Moral 
Philosopher,  and  that  part  of  it  winch  may  be  most  properly 
called  new,  is  a  long  introduction,  of  above  an  hundred  pages, 
in  which  he  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  the  ancient  patri- 
archal religion,  and  an  historical  relation  of  the  descent  of  the 
Hebrew  shepherds  into  Egypt  ;  the  rise  and  foundation  of  the 
Mosaic  theocracy  ;  the  inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions 
of  the  Hebrew  historians,  ckc.'  In  this  part  of  his  work  he 
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hath,  if  possible,  exceeded  himself  in  misrepresentation  and  a- 
buse  ;  but  I  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  it  than  to  observe, 
that  there  were  solid  and  ingenious  remarks  made  upon  it,  by 
a  gentleman  that  stiles  himself  "  Theophanes  Cantabrigien- 
sis,"  in  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  Tie  ancient  History  of  the  Hebrews 
'vindicated,  Cambridge,  8vo,  1741.  And  afterwards  by  Dr 
Samuel  Chandler,  in  his  Vindication  of  tie  History  of  tie  Old 
Testament,  in  answer  to  the  Misrepresentations  and  Calum- 
nies of  Thomas  M.  organ,  M.  D.  and  Moral  Philosopher: 
the  first  part  of  which  was  published,  London,  1741,  and  a 
second  part  came  out  in  1743,  and  after  Dr  Morgan's  death. 
It  is  here  plainly  proved,  that  this  writer  hath  been  guilty  of 
manifest  falsehoods,  and  of  the  most  gross  perversions  of  the 
scripture-history,  even  in  those  very  instances  in  which  he 
assureth  his  reader  he  hath  kept  close  to  the  accounts  given  by 
the  Hebrew  historians.  The  author  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  considered,  who  wrote  soon  after,  thought  fit  to  make  a 
very  contemptuous  representation  of  Dr  Chandler's  perform- 
ance. He  is  pleased  to  represent  him,  as  having  levelled  all 
his  artillery  of  wit,  learning,  and  spleen  against  the  Moral 
Philosopher,  Dr  Morgan,  instead  of  answering ;  and  as  having 
fired  off  twenty  sheets  to  shoot  one  of  his,  and  missed  the 
mark  *.  This  no  doubt  must  pass  for  a  full  confutation  of 
Dr  Chandler's  work.  But  all  that  can  be  gathered  from  it 
is,  that,  with  these  gentlemen,  the  proving  of  any  of  them 
guilty  of  the  most  gross  falsifications  of  scripture,  which  had 
been  fully  proved  upon  Dr  Morgan,  is  to  pass  for  a  thing  of 
no  consequence  j  as  if  falsehood  and  misrepresentation  were  to 
be  looked  upon  as  very  allowable,  when  put  in  practice  for  so 
good  an  end  as  the  exposing  Christianity  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  proper  r^ere  to  observe,  that  the  ingenious  Mr  Hal- 
let,  who,  as  was  mentioned  before,  had  early  appeared  against 
the  first  volume  of  the  Moral  Philosopher,  published  also  A 
Rebuke  to  the  Moral  Philosopher  for  the  Errors  and  Immor-» 
alities  contained  in  his  third  Volume,  8vo,  1740. 

I  shall  conclude  this  account  of  the  Moral  Philosopher  with 
observing,  that  soon  after  his  third  volume  appeared,  Dr  Chap- 
man published  a  second  volume  of  his  Eusebius,  or  the  true 
#  Refurreftion  of  Jefus  confidered,  p.  71,  72.  edit,  ji- 
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Christian's  farther  Defence  against  the  Principles  and  Reason- 
ing* of  the  Moral  Philosopher,  London,  8vo,  1741.  In  this  he 
considers  at  large  all  that  this  writer  has  offered  concerning 
what  he  calls  the  Jewish  gospel,  which  he  confidently  affirms 
was  preached  by  all  the  apostles  but  St  Paul,  and  of  which  he 
pretends  the  temporal  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  Jewish  sense 
v?  as  the  principal  article.  He  shews,  with  the  clearest  evi- 
dence, that  this  was  not  preached  by  any  of  the  apostles,  and 
that  there  was  a  perfect  harmony  between  them  and  St  Paul, 
as  to  what  concerned  the  authority  and  obligation  of  the  Jew- 
ish law  under  the  gospel.  He  also  judiciously  explains  and 
vindicates  the  scripture-doctrine  of  redemption,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  Christ,  against  that  author's  objections  and  gross 
misrepresentations. 

The  following  this  extraordinary  writer  through  his  seve- 
ral books,  and  .the  answers  that  were  made  to  him,  has  enga- 
ged me  in  a  detail  which  J  am  afraid  has  not  proved  very  a- 
greeable  to  you,  any  more  than  it  lias  been  so  to  myself.  But  it 
may  be  of  some  use  to  shew,  that,  notwithstanding  his  boasted 
pretences,  there  have  been  few  writers  who  have  been  more 
effectually  confuted  and  exposed,  than  he  that  was  pleased  to 
honour  himself  with  the  title  of  the  Moral  Philosopher. 
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LETTER     XI. 

Observations  upon  tie  pernicious  Tendency  of  tie  Pamphlet 
intitled,  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument — The  De- 
sign of  it  is  to  slew,  tlat  tie  Christian  faith  has  nothing  to 
support  it  but  a  senseless  enthusias7n — The  Authors  great 
Disingenuity  and  Misrepresentations  of  Scripture  detected — 
He  strikes  at  natural  Religion,  as  well  as  revealed,  destroys 
all  Certainty  of  Reason,  and  declares  against  Education,  and 
tie  instructing  Children  in  any  Principles  at  all — Tie  prin- 
cipal Arguments  he  hath  offered  in  Support  of  his  Scheme 
considered — Christianity  no  Emmy  to  Examination  and  In- 
quiry— Men's  being  commanded  to  believe,  no  Presumption 
tlat  Faith  is  not  a  reasonable  Assent — Tie  Faith  required 
in  the  Gospel  is  properly  a  Virtue,  and  the  Unbelief  there 
condemned,  is  really  a  Vice — His  Pretence,  tlat  tie  People 
are  not  capable  of  discerning  tie  Force  of  tie  Proofs  brought 
for  Christianity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  obliged  to  believe 
it,  examined — Account  of  the  Answers  published  against 
him. 

SIR, 

HPHE  controversy  with  the  Moral  Philosopher  was  scarce  at 
an  end,  when  a  new,  and  very  remarkable  pamphlet  ap- 
peared, intitled,  Christianity  not  Founded  on  Argument,  Lon- 
don, 1742.  The  author  of  this  carried  on  his  design  against 
the  Christian  religion,  in  a  way  somewhat  different  from  what 
others  had  done  before  him.  ijnder  specious  appearances  of 
zeal  for  religion,  and  under  the  cover  of  devout  expressions, 
he  hath  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  Christian  faith  hath  no 
foundation  in  reason,  nor  hath  any  thing  to  support  it  but  a 
•wild  and  senseless  enthusiasm,  destitute  of  all  proof  and  evi- 
dence. And  if  this  could  be  made  out,  it  would  no  doubt 
answer  the  intention  he  too  plainly  appears  to  have  had  in 
view,  the  exposing  the  Christian  religion  to  the  derision  and 
contempt  of  mankind.  With  great  gravity  and  seeming  se- 
riousness he  sets  himself  to  shew,  that  a  rational  faith,  i.  c.  as 
he  explains  it,  "  an  assent  to  revealed  truth  founded  upon  the 
^  conviction  of  the  understanding,  is  a  false  and  unwarrantable 
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<f  notion  *'."  That  "  that  person  best  enjoys  faith  who  never 
"  asked  himself  one  single  question  about  it,  and  never  dealt 
11  at  all  in  the  evidence  of  reason  f."  That  God  never  in- 
tended that  we  should  make  use  of  our  reason,  or  intellectual 
faculty  at  all  in  believing,  or  that  our  faith  should  be  founded 
upon  any  evidence  which  might  convince  the  judgment,  or 
make  it  reasonable  for  us  to  bdieve.  This  he  undertakes  for- 
mally to  prove,  first  by  several  arguments  drawn  from  the  na- 
ture of  reason  and  religion  ;  and  afterwards  he  endeavoureth  to 
prove  the  same  thing  from  the  account  given  us  in  scripture. 
Having  thus,  as  he  pretends,  removed  the  false  grounds  of 
faitli  and  religion,  and  shewn  that  it  hath  nothing  to  do  with 
reason  or  argument,  he  next  proceeds  to  declare  what  is  the 
true  principle  of  faith  ;  and  this  he  resolves  wholly  into  a 
constant  particular  revelation,  imparted  separately  and  super- 
naturatty  to  every  individual  %  :  That  "  the  Holy  Ghost  irra- 
"  diates  the  souls  of  believers  at  once  with  an  irresistible  light 
"  from  heaven,  that  flashes  conviction  in  a  moment ;  so  that 
"  this  faith  is  completed  in  an  instant,  and  the  most  perfect 
"  an<J  finished  creed  produced  at  once,  without  any  tedious 
"  progress  in  deductions  of  our  own  §."  He  represents  this 
great  dictator  and  infallible  guide  as  having  promised  **  to  a- 
•*  bide  with  us  to  the  end  of  the  world,  that  we  might  not  be 
"  left  liable  one  moment  to  a  possibility  of  error  and  impos- 
*'  ture  ||  ;  and  as  speaking  the  same  thing  to  all,  and  bringing 
"  them  to  think  all  alike.  *  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
in  itself,  nothing  more  contrary  to  plain  undeniable  fact,  than 
this  immediate  infallible  inspiration  of  every  particular  per- 
son, which  causes  men  to  think  all  alike,  and  does  not  leave 
them  liable  one  moment  to  a  possibility  cf  error  and  impos- 
ture ;  and  yet  this  he  makes  to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  He  represents  it  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
render  all  outward  instruction,  and  even  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, entirely  needless  ;  and  that  those  who  are  thus  instruct- 
ed by  the  spirit,  "  need  not  concern  themselves  about  the  cre- 
"  dit  of  ancient  miracles,  or  the  genuineness  of  distant  re- 
"  cords  :"  as  if  the  Christian  faith  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

*  Chriflianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  p.  7.  f  Ibid.  p.  a9. 

'    t  Ibid  p.  112.  §  Ibid.  p.^9.  [j  Ibid.  p.  60.  **  Ibid.  p.  8* 
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facts  recorded  in  the  gospels.  This  he  calls  the  revealed  and 
scriptural  account  of  the  matter*  ;  and  pretends,  that"  this 
"  account  depends,  not  upon  the  strength  of  any  single  quota- 
"  tion  whatever,  but  on  the  joint  tendency  and  tenor  of  the 
«  whole  f." 

This  pamphlet  was  received  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
with  great  applause  ;  and  yet,  upon  a  close  examination,  there 
fire  such  apparent  marks  of  great  disingenuity  in  it,  as  should 
tend,  with  fair  and  candid  minds,  to  give  very  disadvantageous 
impressions,  both  of  the  author,  and  of  a  cause  that  needs  such 
base  arts  to  support  it. 

The  whole  turn  of  the  pamphlet  is  in  a  religious  sk-ain  :  he 
formally  pretends  to  offer  up  his  most  ardent  prayers  in  behalf 
of  his  friend  at  the  throne  of  grace, "  that  God  would  be  pleased 
"  himself  to  illuminate  and  irradiate  his  mind  with  a  perfect 
"  and  thorough  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  holy  gospel  ;  that 
*'  the  same  Holy  Spirit  that  first  dictated  the  divine  law  would 
*'  powerfully  set  on  «his  seal,  and  attest  its  -authority  in  his 
**  heart  $•"  Such  a  strain  of  ridicule  as  this^  for  whosoever 
impartially  considers  this  treatise  can  regard  it  in  no  other 
view,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  mockeries  that  were  ever  of- 
fered to  the  Sepreme  being.  In  many  other  passages,  under 
pretence  of  exalting  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  scrip- 
tures are  depreciated,  as  of  no  use  :  They  are  called  by  way  of 
contempt,  manuscript  authorities,  and  paper  revelations  ,•  as  if 
the  being  committed  to  writing  could  destroy  the  authority  of 
a  divine  law  ;  when  the  man  would  be  thought  out  of  his  senses 
that  should,  under  the  same  pretence,  attempt  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  human  laws.  It  is  observable,  that  the  most 
highflown  enthusiasts  have  always  spoken  with  disregard  of 
the  holy  scripture,  nnd  represented  it  as  a  dead  letter  ;  which 
by  the  way  is  no  great  sign  of  its  being  of  an  enthusiastic  na- 
ture and  tendency  :  and  this  writer  hath  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage  of  their  madness  for  exposing  the  authority  of  the 
sacred  writings.  Thus  the  deists  can  upon  occasion  run  into 
the  wilds  of  enthusiasm,  and  join  with  the  men  they  most 

*  Chriftianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  p.  68. 
l.p.  105.  |  Ibid.  p.  112. 
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heartily  despise,  in  order  to  answer  their  design  of  exposing 
Christianity.  Such  hath  been  the  fate  of  holy  writ,  to  be  un- 
dervalued by  those  that  had  no  religion  at  all,  and  by  those  that 
have  carried  religion  up  to  madness  and  phrenzy. 

But  what  greatly  strengthens  the  charge  of  disingenuity  a- 
gainst  this  writer  is,  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  most  gross  mis- 
representations of  scripture,  and  the  matters  of  fact  therein 
contained  :  some  of  which  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  scarce 
reconcileable  to  any  degree  of  honesty  and  candour.  He  pre- 
tends to  prove,  fiom  the  plain  narrative  part  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament history,  that  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  planting  the 
gospel,  never  proposed  arguments  or  evidences  of  any  kind  to 
engage  men  to  believe  :  whereas  it  is  manifest,  from  the  ac- 
counts given  in  the  gospels,  the  acts,  and  the  epistles,  that  the 
method  Christ  and  his  apostles  took  to  make  converts  was,  by 
assiduous  instruction,  by  teaching  and  preaching,  and  by  lay- 
ing before  them  evidences  of  the  most  convincing  kind,  and 
which  made  it  reasonable  for  them  to  believe. 

There  can  scarce  be  a  more  glaring  instance  of  disingenuity 
than  to  assert,  as  this  writer  does,  contrary  to  Christ's  own 
most  express  declarations  (concerning  which,  see  John  v.  36. 
x.  25,  38.  xiv.  n.  Matth.  xi.  3,  4,  5,  6.)  that  he  himself 
never  designed,  that  his  miracles  should  be  regarded  as  proofs 
and  evidences  of  his  divine  mission  ;  that  he  was  always  re- 
markably  upon  the  reserve  when  he  happened  among  unbelieving 
company  :  and  that  he  took  particular  care  that  his  miracles 
should  not  come  to  public  notice,  and  See  thou  tell  no  man  was 
generally  the  charge  :  though  it  is  manifest  from  the  whole 
gospel,  that  he  generally  wrought  his  miracles  in  the  most 
public  way,  before  great  numbers  of  people,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence even  of  his  most  malicious  adversaries  ;  and  there  were 
only  a  very  few  instances  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  upon  the 
reserve,  for  which  no  doubt  there  were  good  reasons,  some  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances  of  the  cases 
mentioned.  But  such  is  the  manner  of  this  writer  ;  if  he  can 
find  a  particular  instance  or  two  that  seems  favourable  to  his 
intention,  he  lays  hold  of  this,  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  gospel-history,  and  would  put  it  upon  his  reader,  as  if 
what  was  done  for  special  reasons  in  a  very  few  instances, 
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were  constantly  and  always  the  case  in  every  instance.  Thus 
he  positively  asserts,  that  our  Saviour  "  constantly  stipulated 
"  beforehand,  for  a  certain  degree,  and  no  ordinary  one,  of 
*'  confidence  and  persuasion  in  the  persons  on  whom  he  wrought 
"  his  miracles  *."  This  he  seems  to  lay  a  particular  stress  up- 
on ;  and  yet  it  is  so  far  from  being  true  that  this  was  constant- 
ly the  case,  that  there  are  comparatively  but  a  very  few  in- 
stances in  which  he  previously  required  persons  to  .profess 
their  belief  in  him.  In  one  of  the  answers  to  this,  pamphlet 
there  are  near  fifty  instances  produced  of  miracles  wrought  by 
our  Saviour  where  no  such  things  was  required  f.  And  in 
the  few  instances  where  it  was  insisted  upon,  it  was  not  a  com- 
manding those  to  believe  in  an  instant  who  did  not  believe  he- 
fore  :  it  was  only  a  requiring  them  to  profess  the  faith  they 
already  had,  and  a  declaring  his  approbation  of  their  faith,  and 
was  designed  as  a  means  to  strengthen  it  more  and  more.  And 
the  propriety  of  his  taking  this  method  in  some  instances  is 
manifest,  as  it  tended  to  direct  men's  views  to  that  which  was 
the  principal  use  and  end  of  his  miracles,  and  which  our  author 
hath  thought  fit  to  deny,  w».  to  confirm  their  faith  in  his  di- 
vine mission. 

With  the  same  unfairness  he  confidently  avers,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  soripture  accounts,  the  apostles  always  expected  to 
make  their  converts  by  a  word's  speaking  ;  that  they  never 
allowed  any  time  for  deliberation,  but  denounced  damnation  a- 
gainst  those  that  hesitated  in  the  least ;  and  that  they  discou- 
raged all  examination  and  inquiry :  when,  on  the  contrary,  it 
appeareth,  that  they  often  staid  a  considerable  time  together 
in  a  place,  reasoning  in  the  synagogues,  repeating  their  ex- 
cellent instructions,  and  performing  the  most  illustrious  mira- 
cles, as  proofs  of  their  divine  mission.  Thus  St  Paul  abode 
for  a  long  time  at  Iconium,  for  a  year  and  six  months  at  Corinth, 
and  for  above  two  years  at  Ephesus.  It  is  also  evident,  that 
they  encouraged  men  to  examination  and  inquiry,  and  com- 
mended them  when  they  did  so  :  a  remarkable  instance  ot* 
which  we  have  in  the  encomium  bestowed  upon  the  Bereans 
who  examined  the  apostles'  doctrine,  and  searched  the  scriptures 

*  Chriftianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  p.  49. 
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daily,  whether  these  things  were  so,  as  they  had  taught  them  :•' 
and  the  consequence  of  this  their  diligent  examination  was,  thac 
many  of  them  believed,  Acts  xvii.  10,  if,  12. 

The  representation  this  author  makes  of  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  imparted  to  all  believers  is  also  highly  disinge- 
nuous, though  in  it  he  pretends  to  keep  close  to  the  scripture  ac- 
counts. He  represents  it  as  absolutely  excluding  all  outward 
teaching,  and  all  use  of  our  own  endeavours:  and  yet  nothing  can 
be  more  evident,  than  it  it.  from  the  whole  gospel,  that  we  are 
required  to  be  diligent  in  the  use  of  our  own  endeavours  ;  and 
the  great  usefulness  of  outward  teaching  is  constantly  suppos- 
ed, ,and  provision  is  made  for  its  continuance  in  the  Christian 
church.  With  the  like  candour  he  pretendeth,  that,  according* 
to  the  scripture  account,  faith  is  perfected  in  an  instant,  and 
admitteth  of  no  degrees  ;  and  that  the  Spirit  causeth  all  be- 
lievers to  think  all  alike,  and  raiseth  them  above  all  possibility 
of  error  :  whereas  it  is  evident,  that  faith  is  there  represented 
as  not  ordinarily  completed  at  once,  but  capable  of  continual 
growth  and  improvement,  and  as  admitting  of  various  degrees. 
And  it  is  every  where  supposed,  that  believers  may  in  many 
things  be  of  different  sentiments,  and  are  to  bear  with  one  ano- 
ther in  their  differences. 

These,  and  other  things  of  the  like  kind,  are  so  palpably 
misrepresented,  that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  writer 
himself,  who  is  quick-sighted  enough  when  he  pleases,  should 
not  have  been  sensible  that  they  were  so. 

Another  thing  that  may  give  us  no  very  advantageous  no- 
tion of  the  author's  design  is,  that  he  hath  advanced  several 
things  which  seem  to  have  a  bad  aspect  on  natural  religion  as 
well  as  revealed,  and  representeth  the  former  as  not  founded 
on  reason  and  argument  any  more  than  the  latter.  He  pretends, 
that  all  attempts  to  prove  the  principles  of  natural  religion  by 
reason  hath  done  more  harm  than  good  ;  and  that  "  even  up- 
"  on  the  plainest  question  in  nature,  the  existence  of  a  Deity, 
"  the  laboured  productions  of  Dr  Clarke  himself  have  rather 
"  contributed  to  make  for  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
"  raised  a  thousand  new  doubts  in  the  reader's  mind  *."  Ac- 
cordingly he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  destroy  all  certain- 

*  Chriftianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  p.  SJ 
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ty  of  reason.  He  represents  it  as  perpetually  fluctuating,  and 
never  capable  of  coming  to  a  certainty  about  any  thing  ;  and 
as  if  truth  and  falsehood  may  be  equally  proved  by  it.  The 
bulk  of  mankind  are,  according  to  him,  under  a  natural  incapa- 
city of  acting  at  all  :  and  as  to  the  ablest  and  best  of  men 9  "  they 
"  are  equally  disqualified  for  fair  reasoning  by  their  natural 
"  prejudices  ;  which,  being  ever  earlier  than  the  first  efforts  of 
"  reason,  is  as  absolute  a  disqualification  for  such  a  trial,  as  the 
"  greatest  natural  incapacity*." 

But  surely  all  who  have  any  regard  to  religion,  or  who  think 
that  reason  is  an  advantage  or  privilege,  and  that  men  are  to  be 
regarded  as  rational  thinking  beings,  moral  agents,  must  look 
upon  this  way  of  representing  things  as  absolutely  subversive 
of  all  religion  and  morality.  It  tendeth  to  debase  aiad  vilify 
human  nature,  and  to  cast  dishonour  upon  God's  government 
and  providence  ;  as  if  he  had  taken  no  care  of  mankind  at  all, 
but  gave  them  up  entirely  to  their  passions,  without  any  prin- 
ciple of  reason  to  guide  or  govern  them  ;  or  at  least  had  placed 
them  in  such  circumstances,  that,  as  this  writer  declares,  rea- 
son always  comes  too  late  with  its  assistance^  and  not  till  we 
are  lost  in  the  power  of  evil  habits  beyond  recovery* 

To  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  there  are  several  passages 
in  his  book,  in  which  he  absolutely  declares  against  instructing 
children  in  religious  or  moral  principles,  as  a  wicked  attempt 
to  pre-possess  their  tender  minds,  and  as  barring  all  farther  im- 
provement. No  care  is  to  be  taken  to  cultivate  the  minds  of 
young  persons,  under  pretence  that  this  would  only  tend  to  fill 
them  with  prejudices.  Thus  there  is  no  advantage  at  all  in 
being  born  in  an  enlightened  or  civilized  age  or  nation  ;  and 
a  child  in  Great  Britain  must  be  left  as  much  without  instruc- 
tion, as  if  he  were  born  in  the  wilds  of  America.  To  make 
this  scheme  of  a  piece,  and  perfectly  consistent,  it  should  be  so 
contrived,  that  children  should  not  be  trained  up  to  any  lan- 
guage at  all,  and  that  they  should  be  kept  from  all  converse 
with  others,  for  fear  of  their  being  prepossessed  ;  and  that 
they  should  be  left  wholly  to  nature,  without  instruction  of 
any  kind.  And  what  a  hopeful  state  of  things  this  would  in, 
troduce,  is  easy  to  see.  Thus,  to  avoid  Christianity,  these 

*  Chriftianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  p.  17,  18.  53.  2G. 
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gentlemen  seem   willing  to  sink  us  into  the   lowest   degree  of 
barbarism  and  brutality. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  on  the  spirit  and  de- 
sign of  this  applauded  performance,  and  the  pernicious  tenden- 
cy of  it  to  subvert  all  certainty  of  reason,  and  natural  religion 
as  well  as  revealed,  I  shall  now  take  some  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipal things  he  hath  offered  in  support  of  his  scheme,  and  to 
shew  that  Christianity  hath  no  foundation  in  reason. 

One  of  his  arguments  bears  a  near  affinity  to  what  has  been 
just  mentioned  concerning  education  :  for  he  produceth  it  as  a 
proof,  that  the  Christian  religion  is  not  a  rational  one,  because 
we  are  baptized  into  it, "and  obliged  to  train  up  children  in  the 
knowledge  and  belief  of  it.  A  strange  argument  this  !  since 
common  sense  tells  us,  that  the  more  rational  and  excellent 
any  religion  is,  the  more  requisite  it  would  be  to  instruct  chil- 
dren in  the  principles  of  it,  and  to  set  its  doctrines  and  evidences 
in  a  proper  light  before  them,  as  far  as  they  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving them  :  for  this  would  be  the  best  preservative  against 
the  pernicious  influence  of  corrupt  principles,  and  the  power 
of  wrong  affections  and  evil  habits,  which  otherwise,  by  the 
author's  own  acknowledgment,  would  be  apt  to  get  the  start  of 
them,  and  give  a  wrong  bias  to  the  mind. 

He  seems  to  lay  a  great  stress  on  the  sudden  conversions  we 
sometimes  read  of  in  the  New  Testament :  but  they  are  far  frora 
being  proofs  of  what  he  brings  them  to  prove,  that  those  per- 
sons were  converted  without  reason  and  evidence.  All  that  can 
be  fairly  concluded  from  those  instances  is,  that  the  evidence 
that  was  offered  was  so  strong,  and  came  with  such  light  and 
force,  as  did  more  to  produce  conviction  in  a  short  time,  than 
a  long  course  of  abstracted  reasonings  would  have  done.  If 
there  were  some  thousands,  as  he  observes,  converted  at  one 
lecture  *,  these  instances  only  relate  to  the  conversions  that 
were  wrought  at  Jerusalem  soon  after  our  Lord's  resurrection 
and  ascension,  of  which  the  people  had  such  convincing  evi- 
dences by  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  signal  and  undeniable  miracles 
wrought  by  the  disciples  in  the  name  of  a  risen  Jesus,  as,  join- 
^(l  with  what  they  had  known  before  of  our. Saviour's  admira.- 

*  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  p.  39. 
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ble  discourses  and  illustrious  miracles,  as  well  as  the  extraor- 
dinary events  that  had  happened  at  his  crucifixion,  to  xvhich 
they  themselves  had  been  witnesses,  rendered  the  evidence  so 
strong  and  striking,  that  it  was  perfectly  rational  to  submit  to 
it,  and  receive  it. 

The  passage  of  the  apostle,  2  Cor.  x.  4,  5.  The  weapons  of 
our  •warfare  are  not  carnal y  but  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strong  holds,  casting  down  imaginations,  or  reasonings ,  and 
tvjry  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God% 
and  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christy 
is  produced  by  this  writer  to  shew,  that  the  gospel  is  not  only 
V/ithout  all  evidence,  but  contrary  to  reason.  And  yet  the 
manifest  design  of  it  is  to  shew,  not  that  the  gospel  had  no 
evidence  to  support  it,  but  that  the  evidences  accompanying  it, 
were  so  strong  and  convincing,  as  were  vastly  superior  to  any 
arguments  or  reasonings  that  could  be  brought  against  it.  But 
there  is  no  injunction  there  laid  upon  Christians,  as  the  author 
pretends,  "  to  lay  reason  under  the  most  absolute  restraint  and 
"  prohibition,  and  not  to  permit  it  the  least  opportunity  or 
<c  freedom  to  exert  itself,  or  interpose  upon  any  occasion  what- 
"  soever  *." 

Another  argument  with  which  he  makes  a  mighty  parade  is 
to  this  purpose,  that  no  religion  can  be  rational  that  is  not 
founded  on  a  free  and  impartial  examination  f .  And  such 
examination  supposes  a  perfect  neutrality  to  the  principles 
which  are  examined,  and  even  a  temporal  disbelief  of  them, 
which  is  what  the  gospel  condemneth.  But  this  proceeds  up- 
on a  wrong  account  of  the  nature  of  free  examination  and  in- 
quiry. It  is  not  necessary  to  a  just  inquiry  into  doctrines  or 
facts,  that  a  man  should  be  absolutely  indifferent  to  them  be- 
fore he  begins  that  inquiry,  much  less  that  he  should  actually 
disbelieve  them  5  as  if  he  must  necessarily  commence  atheist, 
before  he  can  fairly  examine  into  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
God.  It  is  sufficient  to  a  candid  examination,  that  a  man 
applieth  himself  to  it  with  a  mind  open  to  conviction,  and  a 
disposition  to  embrace  truth  on  which  side  soever  it  shall  ap- 
pear, and  to  receive  the  evidence  that  shall  arise  in  the  course 
of  the  trial.  And  if  the  inquiry  relateth  to  principles  in  which 

*  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  p.  Si.  |  Ibid*  p.  5. 
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we  have  been  instructed,  then,  supposing  those  principles  to  be 
in  themselves  rational  and  well  founded,  it  may  well  happen, 
that,  in  inquiring  into  the  grounds  of  them,  a  fair  exami- 
nation may  be  carried  on  without  seeing  cause  to  disbelieve,  or 
doubt  of  them  through  the  whole  -course  of  the  inquiry ; 
which  in  that  case  will  end  in  a  fuller  conviction  of  them  than 
before. 

But  there  is  no  argument  on  which  he  seems  to  place  a 
greater  stress,  to  shew  that  .Christianity  is  not  founded  on  rea- 
son and  evidence,  than  this,  that  \ve  are  -there  authoritatively 
commanded  to  believe,  and  penalties  are  denounced  against  us 
if  we  do  not  believe  ^  whereas  it  is  plain,  "  that  .no  proposition 
"  can  be  tendered  to  our  reason  with  penalties  annexed,  or  un- 
"  der  the  restraint  of  threats  and  authority  *  :  since  assent  .or 
"  dissent  is  an  independent  event,  under  no  influence  of  ours." 
Men  are  constantly  determined  to  believe  according  to  the  evi- 
dence that  appeareth  to  them,  and  the  will  hath  nothing  to  do 
v/ith  it :  and  .therefore  there  can  be  no  virtue  in  believing  truth, 
or  fault  in  rejecting  it.  And  he  expressly  affirms,  "  that  a  de- 
"  termination,  either  right  or  wrong,  in  matters  which  are  not 
"  self-evident,  and  in  which  there  is  any  thing  of  induction  or 
"  inference,  is  equally  meritorious  -[."  This  is  a  very  conveni- 
ent plea  for  infidelity,  and  so  it  is  for  atheism  itself:  since  it 
proceeds  upon  this  foundation,  that  men  can  never  be  obliged 
to  believe  any  principles  at  all  in  which  there  is  any  thing  of 
induction  or  inference,  nor  consequently  those  relating  to  the 
existence  of  God  and  a  providence.  And  if  there  be  no  fault 
in  disbelieving  those  principles,  there  can  be  no  fault  in  refus- 
ing to  obey,  or  worship  him,  which  necessarily  dependeth  upon 
the  belief  of  his  existence.  But  the  foundation  this  goes  upon 
is  manifestly  false ;  as  if  men  were  always,  and  in  all  cases, 
determined  by  mere  evidence,  and  that  assent  and  dissent  were 
therefore  necessary  acts,  and  absolutely  out  of  their  power. 
Nothing  is  more  undeniable  from  common  observation  and 
experience,  than  that  the  will  and  affections  have  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  judgment ;  and  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  free- 
dom in  the  right  or  wrong  use  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  and 
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consequently  are  liable  to  praise  or  blame  on  that  account.  Let 
the  proofs  that  are  offered  be  ever  so  plain,  we  may  choose 
whether  we  will  attend  to  them  ;  or  we  may  turn  our  eyes  from 
the  evidence  ;  or,  if  we  profess  to  examine,  may,  through  pre- 
possession and  wrong  dispositions  of  mind,  institute  a  slight,  a 
partial,  and  defective  examination.  Men  may  be,  and  often 
are,  so  biassed  by  the  influence  of  affections  and  interests,  as  to 
cause  things  to  appear  to  them  in  a  quite  different  light  than  @- 
therwise  they  would  do.  All  the  world  owns,  that  a  candour 
and  simplicity  of  heart,  the  love  of  truths  and  a  readiness  to 
embrace  it  when  fairly  proposed,  is  a  very  commendable  disposi- 
tion of  mind  ^  and  that  refusing  to  receive  it  through  the  in- 
fluence of  corrupt  affections  and  passions  is  really  culpable. 
But  this  especially  holdeth  in  truths  of  a  religious  and  moral 
nature.  Our  believing  or  disbelieving  them  is  very  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  good  or  bad  dispositions  of  our  minds,  and  must 
have  a  great  effect  upon  the  practice :  and  therefore  in  these 
cases  to  receive  and  embrace  these  truths  may  be  an  important 
duty,  and  to  disbelieve  or  reject  them  may  be  highly  criminal : 
and  God  may  very  justly  interpose  his  authority  to  require  the 
one,  and  warn  men  against  the  other. 

The  author  all  along  supposeth,  that  the  faith  required  in  the 
gospel  is  no  more  than  a  bare  assent  of  the  understanding,  and 
the  unbelief  there  condemned  is  a  mere  speculative  dissent. 
But  this  is  a  wrong  representation:  nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  the  faith  required  in  the  gospel  of  those  to  whom  it 
is  made  known,  that  faith  to  which  the  promises  are  made,  is  a 
complex  thing ;  it  includeth  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  disposition 
to  embrace  and  profess  it,  which,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  Christianity  first  appeared,  argued  a  great  deal,  both  of 
candour  and  fortitude  :  and  it  is  always  represented  to  be  of  a 
vital  operative  nature,  a  principle  of  holy  obedience,  and  which 
purifieth  the  heart,  and  leadeth  men  to  do  the  will  of  God^ 
and  obey  his  commands.  And  such  a  faith  is  certainly  a  vir- 
tue, and  very  properly  the  subject  of  a  divine  command  :  and 
the  unbelief  there  condemned  is  supposed  to  proceed  from 
men's  being  under  the  influence  of  corrupt  affections  and  pre- 
judices, and  from  their  unwillingness  to  receive  the  truth,  be- 
cause their  deeds  are  evil.  It  is  expressed  by  their  shutting 
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their  eyes,  and  hardening  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  see  'with 
their  eyes  and  understand  ivith  thiir  hearts^  arid  be  converted  and 
healed.  And  this  certainly  argueth  a  bad  and  vicious  disposi- 
tion of  soul,  and  leadeth  to  disobedience ;  and  is  therefore  very 
properly  forbidden  in  the  divine  law. 

With  regard  to  human  laws,  when  they  are  once  sufficiently 
promulgated,  it  would  scarce  be  accepted  as  a  plea  for  men's 
neglecting,  or  breaking  those  laws,  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
that  they  are  the  king's  laws  •,  and  that  no  man  can  be  justly 
obliged,  under  the  restraint  of  authority  and  penalties,  to  assent 
to  this  proposition,  that  these  are  the  king's  laws  ,  since  assent 
is  not  in  our  own  power.  It  is  very  probable,  that  a  way 
would  soon  be  foi^nd  to  over-rule  this  plea,  and  convince  them 
that  authority  could  interpose  in  this  matter.  In  like  manner, 
it  seems  to  be  obvious  to  the  common  sense  and  reason  of  man- 
kind, that  if  God  hath  given  a  revelation  or  discovery  of  his 
will,  concerning  doctrines  and  laws  of  importance  to  our  duty 
and  happiness,  and  hath  caused  them  to  be  promulgated  with 
such  evidence  as  he  knoweth  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  rea- 
sonable and  well-disposed  minds,  that  will  carefully  attend  to 
it,  he  hath  an  undoubted  right  to  require  those  to  whom  this  re- 
velation is  published  to  receive  and  to  obey  it.  And  if,  through 
the  influence  of  corrupt  affections  and  lusts,  those  to  whom  this 
revelation  is  made  known  refuse  to  receive  it,  he  can  justly 
punish  them  for  their  culpable  neglect,  obstinacy,  and  disobe- 
dience. Our  author  himself,  speaking  of  the  Spirit's  working 
faith  in  all  men,  saith,  though  in  evident  contradiction  to  his 
own  scheme,  that  "  the  tender  of  this  conviction,  however 
<l  potent  in  its  influence,  may  yet  depend  greatly  upon  the  pro- 
"  per  dispositions  of  our  minds  to  give  it  a  reception  for  its  ef-' 
"  ficacy ;  and  so  far  will  give  place,  and  afford  ample  matter  of 
"  trial  and  probation,  and  become,  indeed,  a  test  of  our  obedi- 
"  ence.  And  that  in  this  case  disbelief  and  guilt  have  a  mean- 
"  ing  when  put  together  ;  since  the  compliance  required,  is 
"  not  a  compliance  out  of  our  power,  nor  any  longer  that  of 
"  the  understanding,  but  of  the  will,  in  its  nature  free,  and 
"  therefore  accountable  :  and  though  we  are  not  by  any  means 
"  chargeable  for  the  effects  of  our  apprehension,  yet  there  is  no 
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"  reason  but  that  we  may  be  with  all  justice  called  to  the  strict- 
(i  est  account  for  our  obstinacy,  impiety,  and  perverseness  *." 

I  shall  only  take  notice  of  one  thing  more,  and  which  is  in- 
deed the  most'  plausible  thing  in  his  whole  book,  and  that  is, 
that  the  generality  of  mankind,  even  of  those  among  whom 
Christianity  is  published,  cannot  be  obliged  to  believe  it,  be- 
cause they  have  not  a  capacity  to  discern  and  judge  of  the 
proofs  and  arguments  which  are  brought  for  it.  But  though  it 
should  be  allowed,  that  they  could  not  of  themselves  trace  those 
proofs  and  evidences;  yet  there  are  few  but  maybe  made  sen- 
sible of  the  force  of  those  proofs  and  evidences,  when  set  be- 
fore them  by  others.  And  this  is  sufficient.  It  is  evident  to 
any  one  that  knows  mankind,  that  we  are  so  constituted,  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  mutual  assistance  and  information,  in  matters 
of  great  consequence  to  pur  duty  and  happiness.  Most  of  the 
principles  of  science  of  every  kind,  are  things  that  must  be 
taught ;  and  there  are  few  that  reason  out  those  principles  for 
themselves,  but  proceed  upon  them  as  'demonstrated  by  others, 
and  apply  themselves  to  practise  the  rules  that  are  founded  on 
those  principles.  In  like  manner  religion  must  be  taught,  or 
the  most  of  mankind  will  know  but  little  of  it.  And  if  it  re- 
quireth  care  and  application  to  understand  its  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts, and  the  evidences  whereby  it  is  confirmed,  this  is  no  ar- 
gument at  all,  either  against  its  reasonableness  or  'excellence  : 
for  nothing  that  is  truly  excellent  in  knowledge  or  practice  is 
to  be,  attained  to  without  care  and  diligence.  It  is  every  man's 
duty  in  this  case  to  take  in  what  helps  and  informations  he  can 
get ;  and  if  we  can  come  to  perceive  the  evidence  by  the  as- 
sistance of  others,  this  will  answer  the  purposes  of  religion  as 
well  as  if  we  could  do  it  merely  by  the  force  of  our  own  rea- 
son, without  any  assistance  at  all. 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  thing  above  the  capacity  of  the 
generality  of  'mankind,'  and  what  the  most  learned  would  not 
be  well  fitted  for,  to  trace  out  all  the  parts  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, by  a  regular  deduction  from  the  first  principles,  in  a  way 
of  abstracted  reasoning :  and  therefore  it  is  a  great  advantage', 
that  God  hath  given  a  clear  revelation  of  his  will,  containing, 
m  plain  and  express  propositions,  the  principles  and  doctrine^ 

•*  Christianity  not  founded  en  Argument,  p.  64. 
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which  are  of  greatest  importance  to  be  known,  and  the  duties 
which  are  most  necessary  to  be  practised.  Such  a  revelation  is 
set  before  us  in  the  gospel ;  and  the  evident  marks  of  disinter- 
estedness that  appear  in  it,  without  the  least  traces  of  a  world- 
ly spirit  or  design,  the  purity  and  excellence  of  its  doctrines 
arid  precepts,  and  the  uniform  tendency  of  the  whole  for  pro- 
moting the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world,  furnish  argu- 
ments obvious  to  common  capacities,  that  this  religion  owed 
not  its  rise  to  human  policy,  to  the  arts  of  impostors,  or  to  evil 
beings,  but  was  of  a  godlike  and  heavenly  original.  And  as  to 
historical  evidence,'  persons  of  common  sound  understanding- 
may  be  made  sensible,  by  the  help  of  the  learned^  that  we  have 
ail  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary  facts,  where- 
by the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion  was  attested, 
which  can  be  reasonably  desired  ;  That  most  of  those  facts  were 
of  a  public  nature,  which  might  have  been  easily  detected  and 
exposed  if  they  had  been  false  •,  in  which  ease  that  religion*, 
which  had  nothing  else  to  support  it,  and  was  destitute  of  all 
worldly  advantages,  must  have  fallen  at  once.  But  that  this 
was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the  greatest  enemies  of 
Christianity  are  not  able  to  deny,  that,  upon  the  credit  of  those 
facts,  this  religion,  though  directly  opposite  to  the  prejudices 
which  then  universally  obtained,  and  though  it  had  the  most 
^insurmountable  difficulties  to  encounter  with,  and  had  all  the 
powers  of  the  world  engaged  against  it,  soon  made  a  wonder- 
ful progress,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  5  which,  as  things 
were  circumstanced,  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for,  than 
by  admitting  the  truth  of  those  extraordinary  facts  :  That  the 
original  revelation  itself,  together  with  an  account  of  those 
facts,  was  committed  to  writing  in  the  very  age  in  which  that 
revelation  was  first  given,  and  those  facts  were  done ;  which  is 
a  sure  method  of  conveyance,  though  oral  tradition  is  a  very 
uncertain  one :  And  that  those  accounts,  which  were  written 
by  persons  who  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  things  they 
relate,  and  which  have  all  the  characters  of  purity,  artless  un- 
disguised simplicity,  and  an  impartial  regard  to  truth,  that  any 
writings  can  possibly  have,  were  in  that  very  age  received  with 
great  veneration,  as  of  sacred  authority.  The  copies  of  therr* 
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were  soon  spread  abroad  into  many  different  countries  :  they 
were  read  in  the  public  assemblies,  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages, and  they  have  been  ever  since  so  constantly  cited  and 
appealed  to  in  every  age  by  persons  of  different  sects  and  par- 
ties, many  of  whom  have  transcribed  large  portions  of  them  in- 
to their  writings,  that  it  may  be  justly  said,  they  have  been 
transmitted  with  a  continued  evidence,  far  greater  than  can  be 
produced  for  any  other  books  in  the  world  ;  and  that  a  general 
corruption  of  them,  if  any  had  attempted  it,  would  have  been 
an  impossible  thing.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this,  but  what 
persons  of  common  sound  sense,  who  are  desirous  of  informa- 
tion, may  be  sufficiently  assured  of  by  the  assistance  of  the 
learned  :  and  when,  besides  this,  they  feel  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  doctrines  and  motives  proposed  in  those  sacred 
writings  upon  their  own  hearts,  comforting  them  in  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  mortal  life,  and  animating  them  to  all  virtue  and 
I  goodness,  this  completeth  their  satisfaction  and  assurance ; 
especially  when  it  is  farther  considered,  that  we  are  taught  Mn 
scripture  to  hope,  that  God's  gracious  assistances  will  not  l>e 
wanting  to  those  tint  with  honest  hearts  and  upright  intentions 
endeavour  to  know  and  do  the  will  of  God.  For  if  any  man 
will  do  his  "*u)illy  saith  our  Saviour,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself ,  John  vii.  17. 

Our  author,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
-are  incapable  of  judging  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity,  hath 
taken  upon  him  to  pronounce,  that  there  are  few  that  are  capa- 
ble of  reasoning  at  all,  if  there  is  the  least  of  induction  or  inference 
in  the  case  *.  And  this,  if  it  proveth  that  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  believe  Christianity,  equally  proveth,  that  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  believe  natural  religion,  not  even  the  ex- 
istence of  a  God,  or  a  providence  ;  since  here  there  is  certainly 
room  for  induction  and  inference.  But  the  truth  is,  this  is  a 
very  false  and  base  representation  of  human  nature  :  it  would 
follow  from  it,  that  the  generality  of  men  are  incapable  of  mo- 
ral agency,  of  virtue  and  vice,  or  of  being  governed  by  laws  : 
for  this  supposeth  them  capable  of  understanding  what  those 
laws  are,  and  what  is  the  duty  required  of  them,  and  of  making 
inferences  and  deductions.  And  with  regard  to  religion,  and 
its  proofs  and  evidences,  it  can  scarce  be  doubted,  that  if  men 
*  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument,  p.  17,  18. 
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applied  themselves  to  it  with  the  same  care  and  diligence  that 
they  generally  do  in  ,matters  of  much  less  consequence,  they 
would  attain  to  such  a  sense  of  religion  and  its  evidences,  as 
would  both  make  it  reasonable  for  them  to  believe  it,  and  to 
govern  their  practice  by  it. 

There  were  several  good  answers  published  to  Christianity 
not  founded  on  Argument.  One  of  the  first  that  appeared  was 
that  written  by  Dr  Loddridge,  which  I  remember  to  have  read 
\vith  pleasure,  but  as  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it  for  some  years,  I  cannot  give  a  particular  account  of  it.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  those  answers  which  I  have  now  by  me. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  is  intitled,  The  Reasonableness  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures  ;  being  an  Answer 
to  a  late  Treatise ,  intitled,  "  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument" 
by  George  Benson,  afterwards  Dr  Benson,  London.  8vo. 
1743.  This  may  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  answer  to  that 
pamphlet,  but  as  a  good  defence  of  Christianity  in  general,  (and 
so  the  learned  author  designed  it.  It  consisteth  of  three  parts. 
In  the  first  part,  after  having  settled  the  meaning  of  the  word 
faith,  and  shewn  what  that  faith  is,  which  the  gospel  requireth 
of  those  to  whom  it  is  made  known,  and  to  which  rewards  are 
there  annexed,  and  that  it  is  really  a  virtue ;  and  what  that 
unbelief  is,  which  is  there  forbidden  and  condemned,  and 
that  it  is  really  a  vice  ;  he  goes  on  to  produce  some  of 
the  principal  arguments  which  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  He  first  considers  what  are  usually  called  the 
internal  evidences  of  Christianity,  the  reasonableness  of  its 
doctrines,  of  its  moral  precepts,  of  its  positive  institu- 
tions, and  of  the  sanctions  by  which  it  is  enforced ;  and  then 
considers  the  external  evidences  arising  from  prophecy  and  mi- 
racles, particularly  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  poured  forth  upon  .the  a- 
postles  and  first  Christians.  These  things  are  here  set  in  a  fair 
and  agreeable  light;  and  it  is  also  shewn,  that  the  accounts  gi- 
ven of  these  things  in  the  New  Testament  may  be  depended 
on,  and  that  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  gospel  records.  In  the  second  part  a  solid 
answer  is  given  to  the  several  objections  and  difficulties  pro- 
posed by  the  author,  with  a  view  to  shew  that  religion  cannot 
be  a  rational  thing.  The  third  part  contains  a  distinct  expli- 
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cation  of  those  texts  of  scripture  which  he  had  perverted  and 
misapplied.    And  there  is  scarce  any  one  text  cited  or  referred 
to  in  his  whole  book  which  is  not  here  particularly  considered. 
Not  long  after  this,  there  was  another  valuable  answer  pub- 
lished, intitled,  The  Christianas  Faith  a  rational  Assent ,  in  Answer 
to  a  Pamphlet  intitled^  "  Christianity  not  founded  on  Argument" 
by  Thomas  Randolph,  D.  D.  London,   1 744?.     It  was  pub- 
lished in  two  parts,  and  divided  into  six  chapters.    In  the  first, 
the  question  in  dispute  is  clearly  stated,   which  is  reduced  to' 
this,  whether  the  Christian  faith  be  founded  on  argument,  and 
is  ordinarily  attainable  in  a  rational  way,  or  is  to  be  acquired 
only  by  a  particular  revelation  imparted  supernatiirally  to  every  in- 
dividual ?  And  he  undertakes,   in  opposition  to   the  author  of 
that  pamphlet,  to  shew,  that  the  ChristiuTr's  faith  ought  to  be 
founded  upon  the  conviction  of  the  understanding,  and  that  it 
is  a  rational  assent ;  by  which  he  means,  that  just  and  satisfac- 
tory reasons  may  be  given  for  the  hope  and  faith  we  profess. 
He  considers  the  nature  of  assent,  and  shews,  that  we  are  net 
wholly  passive  in   believing   or  disbelieving,  but  have  a  great 
compass  of  liberty  in  the  use  of  those  faculties  on  which  as- 
sent depends  *,  and  that  therefore  faith  may  be  a  virtue,  and  ar- 
gue a  good  disposition  of  mind,   and  unbelief  be  vicious  and 
Criminal.     In  his  second  chapter,  he  fairly  examines  and  clear- 
ly confutes  the   author's  arguments,  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
reason  and  religion:  and   in  the  third,  the    arguments  from 
scripture,  by  which  he  pretends  to  prove,  that  we  are  not  to 
use  our  understandings  in  matters  of  religion.     In  his  fourth 
chapter,  he   inquires   into  the   author's  own  scheme,  and  the 
principle  of  gospel  evidence  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  assign, 
which  he  wholly  resolveth  into  an  immediate,  infallible,  super- 
natural  revelation,    darted  with  an   irresistible  light  into   the 
mind   of  every    particular  person  :  the   absurdity   of  this,  Dr 
Randolph  exposes,  and  answers  the  pretended  proofs  brought 
from  scripture  in  support  of  it.     The  fifth  chapter  contains  a 
good   account  of  the  proofs  of  the  Christian  religion,  with  a 
particular  consideration  of  the  objections  of  this  writer  against 
miracles  and  traditional  testimony.     Lastly,  he  takes  notice  of 
the  reflections  thrown  out  by  the  author  of  that  pamphlet  a* 
gainst  the  Church  of  England  in  particular. 
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You  will  probably  expect,  that  I  should  take  some  notice  of 
another  answer,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time,  and 
which  also  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public, 
viz.  Remarks  on  a  late  Pamphlet y  intitled,  "  Christianity  not 
founded  on  Argument'1  These  remarks,  which  were  drawn  up 
by  me  at  your  own  desire,  were  contained  in  two  letters  that 
were  published  separately,  London,  174-4.  The  design  of  this 
answer,  which  was  much  shorter  than  either  of  the  former, 
was  not  to  enter  upon  a  distinct  and  particular  account  of  the 
evidences  which  are  usually  produced  in  proof  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  the  author  of  these  letters  had  considered 
largely  on  some  former  occasions,  but  to  represent  in  a  clear 
and  concise  manner  the  absurdity  and  ill  tendency,  as  well  as 
manifold  inconsistencies,  of  this  writer's  scheme  ;  to  give  a  plain 
confutation  of  the  principal  arguments  from  scripture  and  rea- 
spn,  by  which  he  has  pretended  to  support  it,  and  to  detect  and 
expose  his  fallacies  and  misrepresentations. 

But  it  is  time  to  take  leave  of  this  writer,  whom  I  have 
taken  the  more  particular  notice  of,  because  some  of  his  objec- 
tions are  managed  with  great  art,  and  have  a  specious  appear- 
ance. 
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LETTER.     XIL 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ  an  Article  that  lies  at  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  Faith  —  Attacked  with  great  Confidence 
in  a  Pamphlet,  intitled,  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  consider- 
ed —  What  this  Writer  offers  to  prove,  that  Christ  did  not 
foretell  his  own  Resurrection,  and  that  the  Story  of  the  Chief 
Priests  setting  a  Watch  at  the  Sepulchre  is  a  Forgery  and 
Fiction,  examined  and  confuted  —  Observations  on  the  extra- 
ordinary Way  he  takes  to  fift  Contradictions  on  the  Evan- 
gelists —  The  Rules  by  which  he  would  judge  of  their  Ac- 
counts would  not  he  endured,  if  applied  to  any  other  Writ- 
ings —  He  insists  on  farther  Evidence  of  Chris?  s  Resurrec- 
tion ;  and  yet  plainly  intimates,  that  no  Evidence  that  could 
be  given  would  satisfy  him  —  Extravagant  demands  of  the 
Deistical  Writers  on  this  head  considered—  -The  evidence  that 
was  actually  given,  the,  proper  est  that  could  he  given  —  The 
seeming  Variations  among  the  Evangelists,  if  rightly  consider- 
ed, furnish  a  Proof  of  the  Truth  and  Genuineness  of  the 
Gospel  Records  —  An  Account  of  the  Answers  published  to 
this  Author,  especially  of  Mr  Wesfs  Observations  on  the 
History  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  —  Sir  George  Lit- 
tleton's Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of 
St  Paul  commended, 
SIR, 


pHE  resurrection  of  Christ  is  an  article  of  vast  importance^ 
which  lieth  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity  :  if  this  fail- 
eth,  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  maintained,  or  may  be 
proved  to  be  false.  If  Christ  be  not  risen  (saith  St  Paul), 
then  is  our  preaching  vain,  your  faith  is  also  vainf  I  Cor.  xv. 
14.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  holdeth  good,  the  divine  mis- 
sion and  authority  of  the  blessed  Founder  of  our  holy  religion 
is  established.  This  is  what  he  himself  appealed  to,  as  the 
great  and  ultimate  proof,  which  was  to  convince  mankind  that 
he  was  what  he  professed  himself  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  If  he  had  been  an  artful  impostor,  it 
can  scarce  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  appealed  to  such  a 
proof  as  this,  which  would  have  been  the  most  effectual  way 
he  could  have  taken  to  detect  and  expose  the  vanity  of  his  own 
pretences,  and  overturn  the  whole  scheme  of  his  religion  :  or, 
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if  he  had  been  an  enthusiast,  and  was  imposed  upon  by  the 
\varmtH  of  his  own  imagination,  to  believe  that  God  would  in- 
deed raise  him  from  the  dead,  the  event  would  have  effectually 
shewn  the  folly  and  madness  of  his  expectations.  And,  there- 
fore, since  he  put  the  proof  of  his  divine  mission  upon  a  thing 
of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  which  manifestly  exceeded  all  hu- 
man power,  and  was  actually  enabled  to  accomplish  ity  this 
shews,  both  that  he  certainly  knew  that  he  was  sent  of  God, 
and  that  he  really  was  so.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  conceived 
how  a  more  illustrious  attestation  could  possibly  have  been 
given  to  him  from  heaven,  than  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
in  accomplishment  of  his  own  prediction,  and  what  followed 
upon  it,  his  ascension  into  heaven,  and  the  extraordinary  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  his  disciples,  as  he  himself  had 
promised.  This  the  enemies  of  our  holy  religion  are  sensible 
of;  and  therefore,  though  they  have  sometimes  affected  to  ar- 
gue, that,  supposing  Christ  to  have  really  risen  from  thedead? 
this  would  not  be  a  valid  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
revelation  *,  they  have  in  all  ages  bent  their  utmost  efforts  a- 
gainst  it.  Celsns  employed  all  his  wit  and  malice  to  ridicule 
it :  so  have  others  done  since  :  of  late  Mr  Woolston  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  this  Way;  and  no  part  of  his  discourses  on  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour  was  so  much  laboured,  as  that  where- 
in he  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  account  given  by  the  Evan- 
gelists of  Christ's  resurrection  is  a  false  and  incredible  story. 
But  the  weakness  of  his  objections  was  clearly  shewn  in  the 
answers  that  were  made  to  him  ;  among  which  The  Trial  of 
the  Witnesses,  &c.  was  especially  remarkable,  both  for  the 
strength  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  ingenious  and  polite  manner 
of  treating  the  argument.  Mr  WooJston  himself  never  at- 
tempted to  vindicate  that  part  of  his  Discourses  against  the 
answers  that  had  been  given  to  it.  But  after  several  years 
had  passed,  a  bold  adventurer  appears  in  a  pamphlet,  intitled, 
The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,  in  Answer  to  the  Trial  of 
the  Witnesses,  by  a  Moral  Philosophy,  London,  1744  ;  so  this 
gentleman  thinks  proper  to  stile  himself,  as  Dr  Morgan  had 
done  before  him.  Like  that  writer,  he  appears  to  be  of  great 

*  See  a  Letter,  faicl  to  be  written  by  Mr  Collins,  to  the  author  of  the  "  Dif- 
"  courfe  on  the  Grounds,  &c."  in  anfwer  to  Mr  Green's  Letters,  published  in 
172fi. 
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vivacity,  and  no  small  degree  of  confidence,  and  to  have  a 
Opinion  of  his  own  abilities  and  performances  ;  and,  like  him 
seems  resolved  to  put  all  the  arts  of  controversy  in  practice, 
by  which  he  thinks  he  might  carry  his  point,  without  being 
very  solicitous  whether  they  are  properly  reconcileable  to  truth 
or  candour.  He  has  with  great  diligence  raked  together  all 
that  a  lively  imagination,  animated  with  the  most  determined 
malice,  could  invent  or  suggest,  for  misrepresenting  and  ex- 
posing the  gospel-history  :  nor  does  he,  as  some  others  had 
done,  any  where  pretend  a  regard  to  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but 
all  along  openly  declares  against  it  ;  in  which  he  is  so  far  to  be 
commended,  if  he  had  but  acted  the  part  of  a  fair,  as  he  dotlj 
of  a  professed  adversary. 

The  principal  things  observable  in  this  treatise,  with  relation 
to  the  declared  design  of  it,  the  overthrowing  the  accounts  that 
are  given  us  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  may  be  reduced  to 
.  these  three  heads  :  I.  He  undertakes  to  prove,  that  Christ  did 
not  foretell  his  death  and  resurrection  at  all,  neither  to  the 
Jewish  Priests  ar,d  Pharisees,  nor  to  his  own  disciples  :  and 
that  all  that  the  evangelists  say  on  this  head  is  mere  fiction  and 
forgery.  2.  That  the  whole  story  of  the  Jewish  Priests  and 
rulers  setting  a  watch  at  the  sepulchre,  and  sealing  the  stone, 
is  false,  and  a  most  absurd  and  incredible  fiction.  3.  That  the 
accounts  given  by  the  evangelists  of  Christ's  resurrection  are 
in  every  part  inconsistent  and  self-coratradictory,  and  carry 
plain  marks  of  fraud  and  imposture.  I  shall  make  some  ob* 
servations  on  each  of  these  ^  and  that  I  may  not  return  to  this 
subject  again,  shall  take  notice,  as  1  go  along,  of  some  things 
advanced  by  Mr  Chubb,  in  his  posthumous  works,  to  enforce 
the  oDJections  of  this  writer. 

It  is  of  *neat  importance  to  our  author's  cause  to  prove,  if 
he  was  able  to  do  it,  that  Jesus  did  not  foretell  his  own  death 
and  resurrection  :  for  if  he  did  foretell  it,  and  it  was  known 
that  he  did  so,  this  makes  the  precautions  taken  by  the  chief 
priests  to  prevent  an  imposition  in  this  matter  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  the  whole  story  is  perfectly  consistent.  Besides 
that,  as  hath  been  already  hinted,  his  foretelling  a  thing  of  such 
a  nature,  whi'-  ,  if  he  had  been  an  impostor,  he  must  have 
known  it  would  be  absolutely  out  of  his  power  to  accomplish, 
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and  which  yet  was  actually  fulfilled,  affords  the  most  conviru 
cing  proof,  that  he  was  really  that  extraordinary  and  divine  per* 
son  he  professed  himself  to  be.  Our  author  saw  this,  and 
therefore  has  made  an  attempt  to  shew,  that  Jesus  did  not 
foretell  his  death  and  resurrection,  neither  to  the  Jewish  priests 
and  Pharisees,  nor  to  his  own  disciples.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  it  appeareth  from  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists,  St 
Matthew  and  St  Luke,  that  when  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  de- 
sired Jesus  to  shew  them  a  sign  from  beaven,he  told  them,  that 
no  sign  should  be  given,  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  'Jonas.  And 
St  Matthew  farther  informs  us,  that  he  then  openly  declared  to 
them,  that  as  Jonas  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
whales  belly,  so  should  the  Son  of  ma?:  be  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth,  Matin,  xii.  38,  39,  40.  Which 
plainly  supposed,  that,  in  that  space  of  time,  he  should,  after 
lying  in  the  earth  or  grave,  rise  out  of  it,  as  Jonas  came  alive 
out  of  the  belly  of  the  fish.  From  this,  prediction  therefore, 
which  was  uttered  more  than  once  in  the  hearing  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  they  might  gather  thar  he  intended  to  signify 
that  he  should  rise  again  from  the  dead.  What  this  writer 
hach  offered  against  this  is  very  trifling.  Because  St  Luke,  in 
mentioning  what  our  Saviour  said  concerning  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas,  doth  not  expressly  take  notice  of  his  declaring, 
that  the  Son  of  man  should  lie  three  days  and  nights  in  the 
heart  of  the  earth,  he  pretends  that  this  is  a  proof  that  St 
Matthew  forged  it.  Whereas  all  that  it  proves  is,  that  St 
Matthew  hath  given  a  fuller  relation  of  what  our  Saviour  said 
on  that  occasion^  than  St  Luke  hath  done  ;  though  what  the 
latter  relateth  concerning  Christ's  mentioning  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas,  plainly  implieth  it.  He  also  repeats  what  Mr 
Woolston  had  urged,  that  Christ  did  not  lie  three  days  and 
nights  in  the  grave  ;  of  which  I  took  some  notice  before  in 
my  remarks  on  Mr  Woolston's  discourses.  He  farther  hints,  at 
what  Mr  Cbubb,  who  wrote  after  our  author,  and  endeavours  to 
reinforce  his  objections,  has  enlarged  upon  for  several  pages  to- 
gether *,  that  Jesus  could  not  have  made  such  a  declaration  as 
this,  thatflOjfigTi  should  be  given  to  that  wicked  and  adulterous 

'*  ChublA  poflhum^us  \vorks,  vol.  i.  p    342 — 347« 
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generation,   but  the  sign  of  tie  prophet  Jonas  ;  both  because 
their  being  a  wicked  generation  was  rather  a  reason  for  giving 
them  a  sign,  since  in  that  case  they  needed  it  most,  and  the  de- 
sign of  his  coming  was  to  call  sinners  to  repentance  5  and  be- 
cause, in  fact,  Chris r  did  work  signs  and  wonders  among  them 
after  this.     But  to  take  off  the  force  of   this,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  by  comparing  Matth.  xvi.  i.  Luke  xi.  16.  Mark 
viii.  ii,  it  appeared),  that  the  sign  they  demanded  was  a  sign 
from  heaven,  by  which  they  prp^a^ly  meant  some  glorious  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens.     They  had  a  little  before  attributed 
his  miracles  to  Beelzebub  :  and  now  they  insisted  that  he  should 
give  them  a  particular  kind  of  sign  j  and  it  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  his  character  to  refuse  to  humour  them  in  this  de- 
mand, which  he  well  knew  proceeded  from  a  cavilling  temper, 
and  not  from  minds  honestly  willing  to  submit  to  evidence. 
But  though  he  refused  to  give  them  at  that  time  precisely  such 
a  sign  as  they  demanded,   he  yet  both  continued  to  work  mi- 
racles among  them,  and  referred  them  to  his  resurrection,  which, 
taking  in  the  circumstances  that  attended  it,  and  followed  upon 
it,  was,  in  the  fullest  and  properest  sense,  a  sign  from  heaven, 
and  was  sufficient  to  convince  them,  if  they  were  disposed  to 
receive  conviction.     To  this  it  may  be  added,   what  St  Johm 
informs  us  of,   that  in  a  discourse  addressed  to  a  great  number 
of  the  Jews,  among  whom  were  several  of  his  malicious  ene- 
mies, he  plainly  spoke  of  his  laying  down  his  life,  and  taking 
it  again,  and  declared  that  this  commandment  he  had  received  cf. 
his  Father,  John  x.  17,  18,  19,  20. 

As  to  his  own  disciples,  under  which  character  others  be- 
sides the  twelve  apostles  are  often  comprehended,  the  author 
himself  acknowledgeth,  that  the  evangelists  represent  him  as 
having  declared  to  them  in  plain  and  express  terms,  on  five  dif- 
ferent occasions,  that  he  should  suffer  and  die,  and  rise  again 
on  the  third  day.  But  because  they  tell  us,  that  the  disciples 
did  not  understand  this  saying,  and  that  it  was  hidfro?n  them, 
and  that  they  questioned  among  themselves,  what  this  rising 
from  the  dead  should  mean,  he  would  have  the  whole  pass  for 
forgery  and  fiction.  He  thinks  it  incredible,  that  twelve  men 
could  hear  such  plain  expressions,  so  clearly  foretelling  his  dy- 
ing r.a.l  rising  again,  .and  yet  net  be  able  to  understand  them* 
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But  this  is  easily  accounted  for,  considering  that  the  disciples 
were  at  that  time  under  the  power  of  those  prejudices,  which 
then  generally  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  relating  to  tne  Mes- 
siah. They  could  not  conceive  how  the  Messiah,  who,  accord- 
ing to  their  notions  of  things,  was  to  abide  jor  ever,  and  not 
die  at  all*,  could  be  subject  to  sufferings  and  death  :  nor  con- 
sequently how  he  should  rise  again,  from  the  dead.  When 
therefore  they  heard  Jesus,  whom  they  looked  upon  to  be  the 
Messiah,  talk  of  his  dying  and  rising  again  on  the  third  day, 
they  thought  it  must  be  understood  in  some  mystical  or  figu- 
rative sense,  and  that  some  meaning  which  they  did  not  at 
present  comprehend,  lay  hid  under  those  expressions,  however 
plain  they  might  appear :  so  that  this  only  shews  the  dullness 
of  their  apprehensions,  and  the  force  of  their  prejudices,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  impartiality  of  the  evangelical  historians 
who  have  recorded  it.  But  though  the  disciples  could  not  con- 
ceive how  Christ  should  die  and  rise  again  on  the  third  day, 
yet  as  he  so  often  repeated  it  on  different  occasions,  without 
ever  giving  the  least  injunction  to  them  to  conceal  it,  it  may 
justly  be  supposed  that  the  saying  got  abroad,  and  was  known 
lo  many.  And  this  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Jewish  chief- 
priests  and  Pharisees,  who  also  knew  what  he  had  said  to 
some  of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  concerning  the  sign  of  the 
prophet  Jonas,  was  a  sufficient  foundation  to  them  to  say  to 
Pilate,  We  remember  that  that  deceiver  said  (not  that  he  said 
to  us,  as  this  gentleman  thinks  fitcto  quote  it,  but  that£?  said,) 
while  he  was  yet  alive,  after  three  days  I  will  rise  again. 
There  needed  no  more  to  put  them  upon  all  proper  precau- 
tions to  prevent  an  imposture  in  this  matter. 

This  leads  me  to  take  some  notice  of  the  second  main  thing 
this  writer  insisteth  upon,  hich  is,  that  the  story  St  Matthew 
tells  of  the  chief-priests  setting  a  watch  at  the  sepulchre,  and 
sealing  the  stone,  is  a  false  and  absurd  fiction.  Mr  Woolston 
had  allowed  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  built  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal arguments  against  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  upon  the 
circumstance  of  sealing  the  stone.  And  this  argument  was 
mightily  cried  up  for  a  while.  But  our  author  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  discern,  that  if  this  was  admitted,  it  would  afford  a 
*  See  John  aii.  S-l, 
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strong  presumption  of  the  toith  and  reality  of  Christ's  resur- 
rection ;  and  therefore  thinks  it  more  for  the  interest  of  his 
cause  to  deny  it.  The  chief  thing  he  urgeth  against  the  story, 
proceeds  upon  the  supposition,  that  Jesus  did  not  foretell  his 
resurrection  at  all,  nor  had  the  Jewish  priests  and  Pharisees 
beard  that  he  had  foretold  it;  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  to. 
think  they  would  give  xl?eniselves  concern  about  it.  But  the 
falsehood  of  this  supposition  hath  been  already  shewn  ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  whole  story,  as  related  by  St'IVTi 
that  is  not  perfectly  consistent,  and  highly  probable.  It  is 
very  natural  to  suppose,  considering  their  characters  «nd  dis- 
positions, artd  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  they  would 
take  the  fittest  precautions,  that  -the  disciples  of  Jesus  mr.jht 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  pretend  he  was  risen  from  the 
dead,  as  it  was  reported  he  had  foretold:  and  there  coin 
be  a  more  probable  method  fixed  upon  for  this  purpose,  than 
the  setting  a  watch  to  guard  the  sepulchre,  and  sealing  the 
stone  that  was  rolled  to  the  mouth  of  it.  And  though  we 
ihould  allow  them  to  have  known,  as  this  writer  affirms  they 
*Tid,  that  Nicodemus  $nd  Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  wound  up 
the  body  in  linen  and  spices,  which  shewed  they  did  not  ex- 
pect his  resurrection,  yet  they  knew  he  had  other  disciples  ; 
and  besides  might  suspect,  that  all  this  preparation  for  em- 
balmjing  the  body,  was  only  the  better  to  cover  their  design  of 
carrying  it  ?way.  What  he  farther  urgeth  concerning  their 
believing  him  to  have  been,  what  they  called  him  to  Pilate,  a 
deceiver,  instead  of  being  an  argument,  as  he  would  have  it  to 
be,  against  iheir  using  this  precaution,  would  furnish  a  strong 
reason  for  it :  since  in  that  case  they  might  be  apt  to  suspect 
that  his  disciples  would  act  the  part  of  deceivers  too,  and  en- 
deavour to  carry  on  the  imposture,  which  therefore  they  were 
resolved  to  prevent.  And  they  night  think  this  one  of  the 
most  effectual  methods  they  could  take  to  convince  the  people, 
many  of  whom  they  knew  had  a  high  veneration  for  Jesus, 
that  he  was  a  false  prophet,  by  shewing  the  falsehood  of  his 
prediction,  concerning  his  rising  again  the  third  day,  which 
would  justify  their  own  conduct  in  putting  him  to  death. 

This  author  thinks  it  incredible,  that  the  Jews  should  bribe 
the  sold'ers   to  be  silent,   when   they  themselves   must  upon 
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their  report  have  bern  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  fact. 
But  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  no  other  than  might  be 
expected  from  persons  of  their  character.  Whosoever  con- 
siders their  determined  malice  and  envy  against  Jesus,  who 
had  unmasked  their  hypocrisy,  and  opposed  their  traditions; 
how  deeply  their  reputation  was  engaged,  and  their  authority 
with  the  people,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  claimed 
to  themselves  a  power  of  trying  prophets,  and  had  condemned 
him  as  a  false  prophet  and  blasphemer,  must  be  sensible  how- 
unwilling  they  would  be  to  have  it  thought,  that  they  had 
wrongfully  procured  a  most  excellent  person  to  be  crucified, 
and  that  they  would  take  all  possible  methods,  by  stifling  the 
evidence,  to  throw  off  the  odium  from  themselves.  To  which 
may  be  added  the  power  of  their  prejudices,  which  would  net 
suffer  them  to  imagine,  that  a  person  who  had  been  crucified 
could  possibly  be  their  Messiah,  which  was  absolutely  sub- 
versive of  all  their  maxims.  They  who,  when  they  could  not 
deny  his  miracles,  ascribed  them  to  a  diabolical  power,  shew- 
ed what  they  were  capable  of.  And  indeed  tlie  force  of  ob- 
stinate prejudice,  hatred,  envy,  pride,  and  a  desire  of  maintain- 
ing their  own  authority,  all  which  concurred  in  this  case,  is  a- 
mazing,  and  hath  often  caused  persons  to  stand  out  against  the 
clearest  evidence. 

The  last  thing  he  hath  to  offer  is,  that  St  Matthew  is  the 
only  evangelist  who  relateth  the  story  of  sealing  the  stone,  and 
placing  the  watch;  but  this  is  of  small  moment  :  St  Matthew's 
relation  of  it  is  sufficient.  He  wrote  his  gospel,  by  the  con- 
sent of  all  antiquity,  the  first  of  the  evangelists,  in  a  few  years 
after  our  Lord's  ascension,  and  designed  it  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  Jewish  converts  :  and  his  relating  this  story  in  a 
gospel  published  among  the  Jews,  and  so  early  in  that  very 
age  when  the  story  must  have  been  fresh  in  remembrance, 
and  when,  if  false,  it  might  have  been  easily  contradicted,  shews 
that  it  was  a  thing  well  known,  and  that  he  was  fully  assured 
of  the  truth  of  it,  -and  in  no  fear  of  being  detected  in  a  false- 
hood. And  what  farther  confirmeth  this,  is  his  referring  to 
a  report  as  current  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  concerning  the  disciples  having  stolen  the  body,  whilst 
the  soldiers  that  were  set  to  watch  the  sepulchre  slept.  The 
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storj  indeed  was  not  very  consistent  ;  but  yet,  as  the  case  is 
circumstanced,  it  was  the  best  thing  they  had  to  say.  The 
body  was  gone  out  of  the  sepulchre  ;  either  therefore  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead,  or  that  his 
disciples  had  taken  it  away  :  and  this,  if  done  at  all,  must  have 
been  done,  either  with  the  connivance  of  the  guards  that  were 
set  to  watch  it,  or  when  they  were  asleep  :  the  guards,  if 
charged  with  having  connived  at  it,vand  with  having  been  brib- 
ed by  the  disciples,  would  have  been  obliged  to  justify  them*- 
selves  against  that  charge,  and  would  have  told  the  fact  as  it 
really  happened  :  there  was  nothing  therefore  left  but  to  pre- 
tend that  it  was  done  whilst  they  wsre  asleep.  And  yet  the 
rulers  never  pretended  to  convict  the  disciples  of  having  stolen 
the  body,  nor  instituted  any  process  against  them  on  that  ac- 
count ;  but  contented  themselves  with  threatening  to  punish 
them  if  they  preached  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  yet  they 
boldly  avowed  to  their  faces.  As  to  the  author's  insinuation,, 
how  came  St  Matthew  to  know  of  the  angel's  appearing  to 
the  soldiers  with  such-  circumstances  of  terror,  if  they  were 
hired  to  conceal  it  ;  this  is  easily  accounted  for  :  it  is  only  said 
that  some  of  the  watch  went  and  tdd  tlie  chief-priests,  Matth. 
xxviii.  11.  It  may  therefore  be  reasonably  supposed,  that 
others  of  them  might,  immediately  after  the  thing  happened, 
tell  it  to  some  other  persons  :  yea,  it  might  probably  happen, 
that  some  of  those  who  were  then  hired,  and  bribed,  might 
discover  it  afterwards,  when  all  was^  over;  or  that  some  of 
the  priests-,  many  of  whom  were  afterwards  converted  to  the 
Christian  foitH,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  vi.  7.  might  have 
known  and  divulged  it. 

Thus  it  appeareth,  that  this  writer's  principal  objections  a- 
gainst  this  story,  and  which  he  insisteth  upon  as  manifest 
proofs  of  the  absolute  falsehood  arid  forgery  of  the  gospel-his- 
tory, are  of  no  force.  And  yet  he  taketh  upon  him  to  pro- 
nounce, that  \it  is  in  all  views  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the 
Priests  and  Pharisees  should  guard  against  a  resurrection^  frau- 
dulent or  real. 

He  next  proceeds  to  inquire  how  the  witnesses  agree  in 
their  evidence,  and  endeavoureth  to  prove,  that  the  accounts 
the  evangelists  give  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  are  in  every 
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part  inconsistent  and  self-contradictory,  and  carry  plain  marks 
of  fraud  and  imposture.  And  here  1  shall  not  enter  into  a 
distinct  examination  of  the  several  more  minute  particulars  he 
insisteth  upon,  which  are  all  considered  and  discussed  in  the 
answers  that  were  made  to  him,  but  shall  content  myself  with 
Some  general  observations  upon  his  management  of  the  sub- 
ject :  and  first,  I  would  observe,  that  he  has  thought  fit  to  con- 
sider the  accounts  of  the  three  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  separately  from  St  John  ;  whereas  they  ought  all 
to  be  taken  together,  since  they  all  relate  to  the  same  f  >ct  of 
Christ's  resurrection:  he  positively  asserteth,  that  the  three 
evangelists  mention  in  general  but  three  appearances  of  Jesus ; 
whereas  they  are  plainly  seven  appearances  of  Jesus  after  his 
resurrection  referred  to  by  them,  besides  two  others  peculiarly 
mentioned  by  St  John:  I.  His  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen 
alone,  Mark  xvi.  9.  John  xx.  14 — 17.  2.  His  appearing  to 
the  women,  Matth.  xxviii.  9.  3.  His  appearing  to  the  two 
disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  Mark  xvi.  12,  Luke  xxiv.  13 — 
32.  4.  His  appearing  to  Simon  Peter,  Luke  xxiv.  34.  i  Cor. 
xv.  5.  5.  His  appearing  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  rose,  Luke  xxiv.  36—43. 
John  xx.  19—23.  6.  His  appearing  to  his  disciples  on  a  moun- 
tain in  Galilee,  Matth,  xxviii.  16,  17.  7.  His  appearing  to 
his  disciples  on  the  day  of  his  ascension,  Mark  xvi.  19,  20. 
Luke  xxiv.  50,  51,  52.  Acts  i.  6  —  n.  Besides  these,  there 
are  two  other  appearances  of  Jesus  recorded  by  St  John,  which 
are  not  taken  notice  of  by  the  other  evangelists  :  one  js,  that 
to  the  eleven,  when  St  Thomas  was  with  them,  eight  days  af- 
ter the  first,  John  xx.  26 — 29.  The  other  is,  that  at  the  sea 
of  Tiberius,  to  seven  of  the  disciples,  John  xxi.  14.  Here  are 
nine  distinct  appearances  pointed  out  by  the  evangelists,  which 
were  at  different  times,  and  are  plainly  marked  out  by  dis- 
tinct characters.  But  this  author,  in  order  to  have  a  pretence 
for  charging  these  writers  with  contradictions,  thinks  fit  to. 
confound  these  different  appearances  :  and  the  different  circum- 
stances and  Variations,  which  shew  that  they  belong  to  differ- 
ent appearances,  are  represented  by  him  as  so  many  inconsist- 
encies in  the  relation  of  the  same  appearance.  But  by  this 
way  of  management,  instead  of  proving  contradictions  upon 
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the  evangelists,  he  only  proves  his  own  unfairness  and  absurd- 
ity. Thus,  c.  g.  St  Luke  relates  an  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
his  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  on  the  very  evening  of  the  resur- 
rection-day :  St  Matthew  tells  of  an  appearance  of  His  to  his. 
disciples  at  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  which  must  have  been  some 
time  after.  The  time  and  place  of  these  appearances  are  ma- 
nifestly different  ;  which  should  lead  every  person  of  candour 
to  regard  them  as  different  appearances  ;  but  our  author  is 
pleased  to  suppose  them  to  relate  to  the  same  appearance,  and 
then  cnatgetfi  these  different  circumstances  as  to  time  and 
place,  as  so  many  contradictions  and  inconsistencies.  This 
must* be  owned  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  proceed- 
ing ;  and  at  this  rate  it  will  be  easy  to  expose  the  most  authen- 
tic history  that  ever  was  wiitten. 

There  is  another  rule  frequently  made  use  of  by  this  writer, 
and  upon  which  his  charge  of  contradictions  against  the  evan- 
gelists principally  dependeth,  and  that  is,  that  if  any  one  of 
them  takes  notice  of  any  circumstance  or  event  not  mentioned 
by  the  rest,  this  is  to  pass  for  a  proof  of  fiction  and  forgery. 
According  to  this  new  rule  of  criticism,  whc*re  several  histori- 
ans give  an  account  of  the  same  facts,  if  some  of  them  relate 
those  facts  with  more,  and  some  with  fewer  circumstances, 
this  shall  be  sufficient  absolutely  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
v/hole  j  and  they  that  omit  a  circumstance,  or  say  nothing  at 
•all  about  it,  must  be  looked  upon  as  contradicting  those  that 
mention  it.  Upon  this  principle,  St  Mark  and  St  Luke  art- 
made  to  contradict  one  another  j  because  the  latter  mentions 
Bethany  or  mount  Olivet  as  the  place  from  whence  Jesus  as- 
cended, and  the  former,  in  mentioning  Christ's  ascension,  takes 
no  notice  of  the  place  from  whence  he  ascended.  In  like- 
manner  it  is  pretended,  that  St  Matthew  and  St  John,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  two  other  evangelists,  say,  that  Jesus  never 
ascended  at  all,  because  they  give  no  distinct  account  of  his 
ascension,  though  they  evidently  suppose  it ;  and  there  are 
more  references  to  it  in  St  John's  gospel,  than  in  any  one  of 
the  evangelists :  see  John  vi.  6C2.  vii.  39.  xiv.  2.  28.  xvi.  7. 
10.28.  xvii.  5.  11.  xx.  17.  So  because  the  last  mentioned 
evangelist  is  the  only  one  of  them  that  mentions  the  piercing 
the  side  of  Jesus  with  a  spear,  of  which  he  himself  was  an 
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eye-witness,  and  gives  an  account  of  some  appearances  of  Jesu£  - 
to  his  disciples  not  mentioned  by  the  other  evangelists,  this 
shews,  according  to  our  author,  that  he  forged  those  accounts, 
and  that  Jus  evidence  destroys  theirs,  -or  tliey  Ins  ;  though  one  de- 
sign of  his  writing  his  gospel  was  to  take  notice  of  things 
which  they  had  omitted  :  nor  do  any  of  them  give  the  least 
hint  that  they  proposed  distinctly  to  recount  all  Christ's  ap- 
pearances. 

In  order  to  fix  the  charge  of  contradictions  and  inconsisten- 
cies upon  the  evangelists,  he  pretendeth,  that,  according  to 
St  Luke,  our  Lord  ascended  the  very  evening  of  the  day  of  his 
resurrection.  The  only  proof  he  bringeth  for  so  strange  an 
assertion  is,  that  St  Luke  immediately  after  having  given  an 
account  of  o.ur  Lord's  appearing  to  the  eleven  disciples,  and  o- 
thers  with  them,  Luke  xxiv.  36.  and  which,  by  comparing 
ver.  29.  and  33.  was  pretty  late  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  he  rose,  tells  us,  that  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  Bethany, 
where  he  was  parted  from  them>  and  carried  up  into  Jieaven^  ver. 
50,  51.  And  this  he  might  justly  say,  though  there  was  an 
interval  of  several  days  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  it 
is  manifest  from  other  accounts  there  was,  and  particularly  from 
what  St  Luke  himself  saith  in  the  beginning  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  It  is  plain  that  he  intends  here  only  to  give  a 
summary  narration  •,  and  therefore,  after  having  taken  notice 
of  his  first  appearance  to  the  eleven,  the  account  of  which  ends 
at  ver.  43,  he  passeth  over  the  other  appearances  without  a  di- 
stinct mention  j  only  giving  the  substance  of  what  Jesus  said 
on  some  of  tfrose  occasions,  and  which  he  introduces  thus, 
«7T2  &  «*wVff,  wliieh  may  be  thus  understood,  he  said  besides,  or 
moreover ,  unto  them  :  and  then  he  proceeds  to  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  Christ's  ascension,  and  of  what  followed  upon  it, 
which  he  more  distinctly  relateth  in  the  book  of  the  Acts. 

St  Luke  observes,  that  the  women  when  they  went  to  the 
sepulchre,  found  not  the  body  of  Jesuty  Luke  xxiv.  3.  This  our 
candid  author  represents  as  if  he  had  said,  that  they  never  saw 
Jesus  at  all  after  his  resurrection,  dead  or  alive  ;  and  then 
would  have  this,  which  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  St  Luke's 
meaning,  pass  for  a  contradiction  to  the  other  evangelists,  who 
tell  that  Jesus  was  seen  of  the  women  after  he  rose  again  from 
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the  dead.  To  prove  that  the  other  evangelists  contradict  SE 
John,  he  represents  St  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  as  express- 
ly declaring,  that  Jesus  appeared  to  the  eleven  disciples  but  once. 
after  his  resurrection  ;  and  yet  certain  it  is,  that  not  one  of 
them  says  any  such  thing.  Nor  do  the  evangelists  any  where 
say,  as  he  affirms  they  do,  that  Jesus  appeared  but  to  a  very  few 
after  he  rose  from  the  dead,  which  he  thinks  contradicts  the 
story  of  the  hundred  and  twenty,  and  five  hundred,  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  the  Acts  and  St  Paul.  He  might  as  well 
have  pretended,  as  Mr  Chubb  did  afterwards,  though  without 
offering  the  least  proof  to  support  it,  that  the  word  hundred 
in  that  passage,  Acts  i.  15.  is  an  interpolation,  and  that  instead 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty,  it  should  be  read  twenty  *.  Such 
wretched  shifts  only  discover  a  fixed  resolution  not  to  believe 
any  accounts  that  should  be  given. 

Our  author  endeavours  to  take  great  advantage,  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  the  last-mentioned  writer,  of  what  is  told  us 
concerning  Christ's  appearing  to  the  two  disciples  going  to 
Emmaus.  Because  they  did  not  for  some  time  know  Jesus,  it 
is  argued,  that  he  had  not  a  true  body,  and  that  they  could  not 
be  afterwards  sure  that  it  was  he  :  since,  if  their  se&ses  were 
deceived  atx  first,  they  might  be  so  afterwards  too ;  and  the 
like  may  be  supposed  as  to  all  Christ's  other  appearances  to  his 
disciples.  That  the  two  disciples  did  not  at  .first  know  Jesus, 
is  plain  from  the  story  :  and  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  a 
natural  way,  if  we  suppose,  that  besides  some  change  which 
there  might  be  in  his  countenance,  occasioned  by  his  sufferings 
and  death,  he  might  on  purpose  alter  the  tone  of  his  voice,  or 
have  something  in  his  garb,  his  air  and  manner,  different  from 
what  had  been  usual  with  him  before,  or  in  some  other  way 
disguise  himself  ;  which  seems  to  be  signified,  when  St  Mark, 
referring  to  this,  saith,  he  appeared  in  another  form,  Mark  xvi. 
12.  And  this  might  hinder  them  from  knowing  him,  consi- 
dering how  little  at  that  time  they  expected  to  see  him.  Or, 
iif  we  should  suppose,  that  he  employed  a  miraculous  power 
to  prevent  their  at  first  knowing  him,  which  was  done  for  a 
valuable  end,  that  he  might  have  the  better  opportunity  of  in- 
structing them  in  a  familiar  way  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 

*  Chubb's  posthumous  Works,  vol.  5.  p.  07*. 
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scriptures  relating  to  the  Messiah,  his  sufferings  and  glory, 
and  thereby  the  better  prepare  them  for  the  discovery  he  in- 
tended afterwards  to  make  of  himself ;  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that,  because  they  were  withheld  from  knowing  him  for  a 
while;  therefore  when  he  fully  discovered  himself  to  them, 
they  could  not  be  certain  that  it  was  he.  It  is  plain,  that  they 
had  afterwards  such  convincing  proofs  that  it  wns  Jesus,  as 
left  no  room  for  doubt  in  their  minds.  And  that  very  evening 
he  shewed  himself  again  to  them,  and  to  the  eleven  apostles, 
and  others  with  them  ;  and  the  more  effectur.My  to  convince 
them.,  shewed  them  his  -hands  and  his  feet,  and  ate  and  drank 
before  them  ;  and  by  the  -proofs  which  were  given  them,  both 
on  that  and  other  occasions,  they  had  as  fu4I  evidence  ol  the 
reality  of  his  risen  body,  as  they  could  have  of  any  thing  that 
came  to  them  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  their  senses. 
And  to  suppose  an  extraordinary  miraculous  power  employed 
all  along  to  deceive  them  and  overrule  all  their  senses,  would 
be  to  suppose  as  great  a  power  employed  to  make  them  believe 
a  falsehood,  -i.  e.  to  male  them  believe  that  Jesus  was  risen 
when  he  was  not  so,  as  would  have  sufficed  for  the  truth  of 
the  resurrection  *,  since  it  would  have  been  as  easy  for  the 
divine  power  to  have  raised  his  body  really  from  the  dead,  as 
to  give  all  those  proofs  and  evidences  that  were  given  of  a  true 
body  without  the  reality.  As  to  his  appearing  among  them 
when  the  doors  were  j/v//,  which  is  also  urged  against  the  truth 
of  his  risen  body,  all  that  can  be  fairly  concluded  from  it  is, 
that  when  the  doors  were  shut,  which  the  evangelist  tells  us 
was  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  Jesus  came  suddenly  among  them, 
opening  the  doors  at  once  by  his  miraculous  power ;  not  that 
his  body  passed  through  the  doors  by  a  penetration  of  dimen- 
sions, which  is  the  construction  the  author  puts  upon  it ;  for 
this  would  have  entirely  destroyed  our  Lord's  own  argument, 
which  he  "used  at  that  very  time  to  convince  them  that  he  had 
a  real  botfy.  Behold  (saith  he),  my  hands y  and  fecty  that  it  is  I 
myself.  Handle  mc\  and  see ',  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bcnes> 
as  you  see  we  have.  See  Luke  xxiv.  36,  39.  compared  with 
John  xx.  19,  20. 

It  is  observable  that  this  writer,  in  his  great  eagerness  to  ex- 
pose the  evangelical  accounts,  seems  not  to  consider  that  some 
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of  the  arguments  he  hath  produced  may  be  turned  against  him, 
and  prove  the  contrary  to  what  he  produced  them  for.  He 
frequently  lays  a  mighty  stress  on  those  passages  which  relate 
to  the  disciples  not  having  understood  our  Saviour,  when  he 
foretokl  his  resurrection  before  his  death,  and  to  their  doubting 
of  his  resurrection  after  it.  And  yet  it  is  this  very  thing  that 
gives  the  greatest  force  to  their  testimony.  If  they  had  been 
prepossessed  beforehand  with  a  strong  belief  that  he  would 
rise  again,  or  if  they  had  immediately  believed  that  he  was 
risen  from  the  dead  upon  the  first  message  that  was  brought 
to  them,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
warmth  of  their  imagination,  and  to  a  too  forward  credulity  ; 
but  as  the  case  is  circumstanced,  there  is  no  room  for  this 
pretence.  It  is  plain,  that  nothing  but  the  irresistible  evidence 
of  their  senses  brought  them  to  believe  at  all  ;  and  their  be- 
lieving it  so  firmly  at  last,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  seal  their  testi- 
mony to  it  with  their  blood,  shews,  that  they  were  constrained 
to  believe  by  an  evidence  which  they  could  not  withstand,  and 
which  absolutely  removed  their  doubt?,  and  overcame  all  then; 
prejudices. 

The  account  given  by  the  evangelists  of  Christ's  resurrection 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  St  Paul,  who  mentions 
his  having  been  seen  by  Peter,  by  James,  and  by  the  twelve 
apostles ;  concerning  which  he  had  many  opportunities  of  in- 
forming himself  from  the  'persons  themselves.  He  also  maketh 
mention  of  his  having  been  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once,  and  expressly  affirms,  as  a  thing  he  was  well  assured 
of,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  alive  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  this  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  he  had  seen 
and  known  many  of  them,  to  whose  living  testimonies  lie  could 
then  appeal.  These  things  he  refers  the  Corinthians  to  in  his 
epistles,  as  things  known  to  be  certainly  true,  and  which  could 
not  be  contested,  and  concerning  which  he  himself  had  spoken 
to  them  more  at  large  when  he  was  with  them,  1  Cor.  xv.  1, 
2,  3,  &c.  And  in  a  dispute  which  he  there  mnintaincth  against 
some  who  denied  the  future  resurrection  of  the  dead,  he  prin- 
cipally argueth  frcrn  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  as  a  fact  so  fuiJy 
proved,  that  they  could  not  deny  it.  Yet  our  author  is  pleased 
to  reject  all  this  at  once,  because  St  Paul  writes  fy  hearsay,  f.  e. 
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because   he  was  not  himself   present   at    those   appearances, 
though  he  had  the  account  from  those  who  were  so :  and  so 
fond  is  he  of  this  thought,  that  he  repeats  it,  as  his  manner  is, 
in  three  or  four  different  parts  of  his  book.     According  to  this 
rule,  an  historian  is  not  to  be  credited  in  any  fact  of  which  he 
himself  was  not  an   eye-witness,   though  he  might  have  un- 
doubted assurance  of  it;  a  maxim  which  would  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  best  historians  now  irt  the  world.   But  one  should 
think  this  writer  would  at  least  allow,  that  St  Paul  ought  to  be 
credited,  when,  after  mentioning  Christ's  having  appeared  to 
others,  he  affirms,  that  he  himself  had  seen  Jesus,  1  Cor.  xv.  S. 
ix.  1 .     But  it  seems  this  also  is  to  be  rejected,  under  pretence 
that  he  only  saw  him  in  a  vision ;  though  it  was  at  noon-day, 
as  he  was   travelling  with   several  others  in  his  company,  and 
which  was  attended  with  such  remarkable  circumstances,  and 
produced  such  real  effects,  that  if  he  could  not  be  sure  of  this, 
no  man  can  be  certain  of  any  thing  that  he  hears  or  sees.     Mr 
Chubb  indeed,  who  faithfully  treads  in  our  author's  steps,  takes 
upon  him  to  affirm,  that  St  Paul's  testimony  weakens,  instead 
of   strengthening,    the  evidence  of   Christ's  resurrection :    for 
which  he  gives  this  reason,  that  though  St  Paul  had  known 
Jesus  before  his  resurrection,  which  it  doth  not  appear  he  did, 
yet  as  that  glorified  body  must  have  been  different  from  what  it 
had  appeared  to  be  whilst  he  was  on  earth,  he  could  not  be  a 
proper  judge  of  the  identity  of  that  body  with  that  body  which 
had  been  crucified  *.     But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  what  St 
Paul  was  to  be  convinced  of,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  af- 
terwards to  be  a  witness,  was,  that  Jesus  was  raised  again,  and 
invested  with  a  divine  dominion  and  glory.     And  of  this  the 
appearing  of  Jesus  to  him  in  the  manner  he  did,  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  Damascus,  and  assuring  him  by. a  voice  from  heaven, 
that  it  was  Jesus  whom  he  had  persecuted  who  then  spoke  to 
him,  attended  with  such  amazing  displays  of  a  divine  glory  and 
splendor,   together  with   the  remarkable  consequences  which 
then  followed  upon  it,  especially  the  extraordinary  miraculous 
giits   and  powers    with    which  he   himself  was  endued,,  and 
v/hich  he  was  enabled  to  confer  upon  others  in  the  name  of  a 
risen  Jesus,  exhibited  the  most  illustrious  and  convincing  proof 

*  Chubb*)  Poilhurnous  Works,  vol.  i- 
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and  evidence  that  could  possibly  be  desired,  and  which  abso- 
lutely overcame  all  the  strong  and  obstinate  prejudices  with 
which  his  mind  was  at  that  very  time  possessed.  So  that  all 
things  considered,  there  never  was  a  testimony  which  deserved 
greater  regard  than  that  of  St  Paul,  artd  accordingly  it  has  just- 
ty  had  the  greatest  weight  in  al)  ages. 

I  pass  by  other  instances  that  might  be  mentioned  .of  our  au- 
thor's great  unfairness  and  disingenuity,  particularly  hi-  gross 
perversions  of  several  passages  of  scripture,  and  putting  mean- 
ing upon  them  contrary  to  the  plain  inten-tio?  the  writers, 
with  many  ether  .things  which  are  fully  detect*?"!  and  exposed 
-by  his  learned  answerers.  But  what  is  wantii  :  in  reasoning., 
is  made  up  in  confidence.  He  boldly  pronoun*:  .  ;;hat  u  the 
"  witnesses  do  not  all  agree  in  one  circumstance,  but  palpably 
"  contradict  one  another  in  every  particular ;  and  that  such  in- 
"  consistencies,  improbabilities,  absurdities,  and  contradictions, 
"  would  destroy  the  credit  of  other  histories ;"  but  he  sneer- 
ingly  adds,  "  that  the  faith  of  this  is  founded  on  a  rock  *."  And 
I  believe  it  will  hardly  be  thought  too  severe  a  censure  to  say, 
that  any  man  who  would  treat  any  other  historians  as  this  wri- 
ter hath  treated  the  evangelists,  and  who  would  advance  such 
rules  of  judging  concerning  any  other  books  whatsoever,  as  he 
seems  to  think  fair  with  regard  to  theirs,  would,  instead  of 
passing  for  a  candid  and  judicious  critic,  be  generally  exploded 
as  a  malicious  and  impertinent  caviller,  that  had  betrayed  a 
.great  defect  of  sense,  manners,  or  honesty. 

In  my  remarks  on  Mr  Woolston's  discourses  in  the  seventh 
letter,  notice  was  taken  of  that  grand  objection,  that  our  Lord 
ought  to  have  appeared  publicly  to  the  chief  priests  and  rulers 
•of  the  Jews  after  his  resurrection.  I  shall  not  repeat  what  is 
there  offered  in  answer  to  it ;  but  shall  only  observe,  that  our 
author  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen  that  objection  by  pre- 
tending, that  Jesus  had  actually  engaged  to  do  so:  and  that 
4t  not  to  appear  to  the  Jews  when  he  had  promised  it,  and  put 
*<  the  truth  of  his  mission  upon  it,  was  a  denying  the  truth  of 
«  his  mission,  and  a  falsifying  his  word  *."  Thus  he  repre- 
sents it,  as  if  the  evangelists  had  said,  that  Christ  promised  to 

*  Refurrection  of  Jtfus  confidercd,  p.  5G,  57,  5C. 
f  Ibid.  p.  r>9,  61. 
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appear  publicly  to  the  Jews,  and  particularly  to  their  chief 
priests  and  rulers  after  his  resurrection.  But  this  is  entirely 
his  own  fiction  :  our  Lord  made  no  such  promise.  He  declared 
indeed,  that  a  sign,  like  that  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  should  be 
given  to  that  evil  and  adulterous  generation,  i.  e.  that  sufficient 
evidence  should  be  given  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  his 
resurrection.  And  such  evidence  there  was  given,  if  their 
minds  had  been  open  to  conviction :  and  vast  numbers  of  the 
Jews  were  actually  convinced  by  it.  But  this  writer  carrieth 
it  still  farther :  he  thinks  Jesus  should  have  shewn  himself  to 
the  Jews  as  their  deliverer  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  as  their 
temporal  king,  that  he  might  prove  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
and  fulfil  the  prophecies. 

A  reflection  occurs  to  me  on  this  occasion^  which  you  will 
allow  me  to  mention :  It  relates  to  the  several  demands  that 
have  been  made  by  these  gentlemen  with  regard  to  the  evidence, 
which  they  pretend  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  Jews  of 
our  Saviour's  resurrection.  The  author  of  Christianity  mt 
founded  on  Argument  thinks,  that  Jesus  ought  to  have  taken  one 
turn  in  the  market-place  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  and 
that  "  this  might  have  spared  both  the  painful  labours  and  lives 
"  of  so  many  holy  vouchers  *."  Mr  Chubb  insists  upon  it, 
that  when  Christ  was  risen,  "  he  should  have  repaired  to  the 
"  house  of  some  friend,  and  made  it  the  place  of  his  residence 
"  the  time  he  staid  upon  earth,  that  so  the  rest  of  his  friends, 
"  and  all  others,  might  know  where  to  see  him,  and  have  ac- 
"  cess  to  him  f."  And  if  he  had  done  so,  and  been  publicly 
visited,  and  the  people  had  gathered  together  in  crowds,  as 
might  in  that  case  have  been  expected,  this  must  have  awaken- 
ed the  jealousy  both  of  the  Jewish  chief  priests  and  rulers,  and 
of  the  Roman  government,  and  might,  in  the  temper  the 
Jews  were  then  in,  have  probably  produced  tumults  and  insur- 
rections, which  would  have  brought  a  great  slur  upon  Chris- 
tianity at  its  first  appearance.  And  so  undoubtedly  these  gen- 
tlemen would  have  had  it :  for,  according  to  our  author,  if  Je- 
sus had  appeared  publicly  to  the  Jews  after  his  resurrection, 
this  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  if  he  did  not  also  head  their 

*   Chriftian^y  not  foumied  on  Argument,  p.  63. 
\  Chubb's  pofthcrrov.s  Works,  vol.  1. 
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armies.  And  then  to  be  sure  this  would  have  been  insisted 
upon  as  a  manifest  proof,  that  the  whole  scheme  of  his  religion 
was  false,  and  a  mere  piece  of  carnal  policy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  upon  the  whole,  that  after  all  the  cla- 
mour that  hath  been  raised  against  it,  the  evidence  which  was 
actually  given  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  was  the  properest 
that  could  be  given.  His  making  a  public  personal  appearance 
to  the  people  of  the  Jews  would  have  been  on  many  accounts 
improper,  and  might  probably  have  liad  bad  consequences. 
But,  besides  the  evidence  arising  from  the  testimony  of  the  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  set  to  watch  the  sepulchre,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  chief  priests,  and,  notwithstanding  all  their 
precautions,  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  others  too  •,  besides 
this,  his  appearing,  in  the  manner  he  did,  to  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  who  had  been  immediately  acquainted  with 
him,  to  whom  he  frequently  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  pas- 
sion by  many  infallible  proofs  during  the  course  of  forty  days  ; 
his  ascending  afterwards  into  heaven  in  their  sight,  and  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  extraordinary  miraculous  gifts  and 
powers,  as  he  himself  had  promised,  upon  his  disciples,  the  au- 
thorized witnesses  of  his  resurrection,  which  was  done  in  the 
most  public  manner  possible,  before  many  thousands  of  persons 
cf  all  nations,  which  were  then  assembled  at  Jerusalem  ;  all 
this,  with  the  following  divine  attestations  that  were  given 
them,  to  confirm  their  testimony  wherever  they  went,  preach- 
ing the  gospel  for  many  years  together,  to  which  testimony 
they  unalterably  adhered,  in  opposition  to  the  greatest  suffer- 
ings and  persecutions  to  which  it  exposed  them  ;  all  this  taken 
together  furnished  the  most  proper  and  convincing  evidence, 
not  only  of  Christ's  resurrection,  but  of  his  exaltation  to  glory. 
And  accordingly  we  find  in  fact,  that  his  resurrection  was  ac- 
companied with  such  proof  and  evidence,  as  convinced  many 
myriads  (for  so  it  should  be  rendered)  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
among  them  great  numbers  ef  the  priests.  Acts  vi.  7.  xxi.  20.  and 
brought  them  over,  contrary  to  all  their  prejudices,  to  acknow- 
ledge one  that  had  been  crucified  by  the  heads  of  their  own 
nation  for  their  Messiah,  their  Saviour,  and  their  Lord  ;  and 
afterwards  convinced  vast  numbers  of  the  Gentiles,  and  gained 
them  over  to  a  religion,  the  most  opposite  that  could  be  ima- 
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gined,  not  only  to  their  prejudices  and  superstitions,  but  to 
their  vices,  and  which  exposed  its  professors  to  the  most  grie- 
vous reproaches,  persecutions,  and  sufferings, 

But  to  return  to  our  author  : — Whosoever  carefully  considers 
and  compares  what  he  hath  offered  may  easily  perceive,  that, 
whatever  pretences  he  may  make  of  demanding  other  and  far- 
ther evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection  than  was  given,  no  evi- 
dence that  could  have  been  given  of  it  would  have  satisfied 
him.  If  Jesus  had  shewn  himself  alive,  not  only  to  the  Jewish 
rulers,  but  to  every  single  person  of  the  Jewish  nation,  he 
would  have  been  as  far  from  believing  it  as  he  is  now :  for  he 
intimates,  that  it  would  be  necessary  that  Christ  should  appear, 
again  in  every  age,  and  every  country,  and  to  every  particular 
person  ;  and  that  all  the  miracles  should  be  wrought  over 
again  *  :  and  even  this,  upon  his  principles,  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient ;  for  he  lets  us  know  more  than  once,  that  in  these 
cases  we  are  not  to  trust  our  own  eye-sight.  He  roundly  as- 
serteth,  that  "  every  miracle  is  an  absurdity  to  common  sense 
"  and  understanding,  and  contrary  to  all  the  attributes  of 
"  Godf."  And  that  "  pretended  facts,  which  are  contrary  to 
"  nature,  can  have  no  natural  evidence ;  and  that  these  facts 
"  cannot  be  admitted  on  any  evidence,  because  they  in  their 
"  own  nature  exclude  all  evidence,  and  allow  of  no  possible 
"  proof  J."  This  point  he  hath  laboured  for  several  pages  to- 
gether, where  he  strongly  asserteth  (for  I  do  not  find  that  he 
bringeth  any.  thing  that  can  be  properly  called  a  proof),  that 
miracles  are  impossible.  And  he  had  better  have  stuck  entirely 
to  this,  since,  if  he  could  but  have  proved  it,  he  might  have 
suved  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  the  rest  of  his  book. 

There  is  another  extraordinary  passage  in  this  writer,  which 
deserves  to  have  a  particular  notice  taken  of  it.  After  having 
treated  the  account  given  by  St  John  of  the  piercing  of  Christ's 
side  with  a  spear,  and  of  which  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness, 
as  a  fiction,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  the  other  evange- 
lists do  not  mention  it ;  he  insinuates,  that  if  his  side  was  not 
thus  pierced,  he  might  not  bs  really  dead  when  he  was  put  inh 
ike  sepulchre  i  and  then  no  wonder  that  he  rose  again  §.  Thus 

*  Refurreftion  of  Jefus  confidered,  p.  <J2.  f  Ibid.  51,  52. 

|  Ibid.  p.  73,  74.  $  Ibiu.  p.  50. 
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it  comes  out,  that  he  doubteth  even  of  the  death  of  Jesus, 
which  neither  Jews  nor  heathens  ever  doubted  of.  Was  there 
ever  a  more  obstinate  or  unreasonable  incredulity  ?  He  might 
as  well  doubt,  whether  there  ever  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus, 
or  his  apostles,  or  whether  ever  the  Christian  religion  was  pro- 
pagated in  the  world  at  all.  And  indeed,  if,  as  he  affirms,  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  most  incredible  story  that  could  be 
told,  and  the  evidence  that  was  given  for  it  was  the  worst  evi- 
dence that  could  be  given  §,  he  might  have  argued  more  plausibly 
than  he  hath  done  in  most  other  eases,  that  it  was  impossible, 
as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  that  such  a  silly  story  should 
ever  make  its  way  into  the  world,  either  among  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, considering  the  religion  that  was  founded  upon  it  was  ab- 
solutely contrary  to  their  most  prevailing  prejudices,  and  had 
no  worldly  advantages  on  its  side,  hut  all  the  powers  of  the 
v/orld  engaged  against  it :  that  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  Christianity  made  any  progress  at  all  in  the  first  ages, 
though  there  is  no  fact  of  which  we  have  fuller  evidence;  And 
then  he  would  only  have  one  step  to  advance  farther,  and 
which  is  indeed  the  natural  consequence  of  this,  and  that  is,  to 
doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  the  religion  of  Jesus* 
or  any  persons  in  the  world  that  now  profess  it. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  upon  this  writer  with  observing, 
that  the  very  variations  among  the  evangelists,  which  he  pro- 
duceth  as  so  many  contradictions,  do  really  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  main  facts.  What  he  seemeth  to  insist  upon  is,  that 
every  one  of  them  should  tell  all  the  same  facts,  in  the  same 
order  and  manner,  and  with  the  same  circumstances,  neither 
more  or  less ;  and  that  no  one  of  them  should  mention  any 
thing  which  is  not  related  by  all  the  rest.  And  if  they  had 
done  so,  then  no  doubt  this  would  have  been  improved  as  a 
plain  argument,  tht;t  the  whole  was  a  concerted  fiction  j  and 
that  to  derive  a  credit  to  it,  it  was  pretended  to  have  been  writ- 
ten raid  published  by  four  different  persons  at  different  times, 
whereas  these  four  pretended  historians  were  really  but  one 
historian,  or,  if  they  were  different,  they  only  transcribed  one 
another.  But  as  the  case  new  stands  with  the  evangelists, 
there  is  a  harmony  in  the  main  facts,  and  in  th?  substance  of 

*   RcA'.rrc&ion  cf  Jefus  ccr.ddered,  p.  67. 
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Christ's  discourses  j  and  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  consi- 
derable variety  in  the  order  and  manner  of  their  narrations 
such  a  variety  as  plainly  sheweth  these  accounts  to  have  been 
written  by  different  historians,  not  copied  from  one  another  5 
and  that  they  did  not  write  by  concert,  in  which  case  they 
would  have  been  more  careful  to  shun  all  appearance  of  con- 
tradiction. They  write  with  an  unaffected  simplicity,  and 
with  a  confidence  of  truth,  as  becometh  those  that  were  fully 
assured  of  what  they  relate :  each  writeth  what  he  knew  best, 
or  what  he  thought  properest  to  take  notice  of :  and  yet  not- 
withstanding the  seeming  variations  in  the  order  of  their  narra- 
tion, and  that  some  facts,  or  circumstances  of  facts,  are  taken 
notice  of  by  some  of  them  which  a*e  not  mentioned  by  others, 
it  will  be  found,  if  narrowly  examined,  that  there  is  no  contra- 
diction between  them,  and  that  their  accounts  may  be  fairly  re- 
conciled. And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  author's  attempt  to 
expose  their  authority,  however  ill  intended,  will  only  tend  to 
strengthen  it ;  since  though  his  malice  and  prejudice  are  very 
apparent,  and  though  it  is  plain  that  he  came  to  examine  their 
accounts,  not  with  a  calm,  impartial,  and  dispassionate  temper 
of  mind,  but  with  a  resolution,  if  possible,  to  find  out  absurdi- 
ties and  contradictions  in  them ;  yet  he  has  not  been  able  to 
make  good  the  charge.  It  turns  out,  that  they  are  perfectly 
consistent,  and  that  their  seeming  contradictions  admit  of  a  just 
reconciliation. 

I  have  been  carried  farther  than  I  at  first  intended  in  making 
observations  upon  this  pamphlet,  which  gives  a  true  sample  of 
the  deistical  spirit,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  boldest 
and  openest  attacks  that  was  ever  made  upon  that  grand  article 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesas  Christ. 
And  I  have  been  the  larger  and  more  particular  in  my  remarks 
upon  it,  both  because  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  which 
concerned!  the  very  foundation  of  our  holy  religion,  and  be- 
cause I  thought  it  might  be  of  use  to  take  this  occasion  to  ob- 
viate some  of  the  most  plausible  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  it.  And  what  hath  been  here  offered  may  equally 
serve  to  take  off  the  force  of  that  part  of  Mr  Chubb's  posthu- 
mous works  which  relates  to  the  same  point,  and  which  be 
hath  very  much  laboured. 
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But  though  this  letter  may  seem  already  to  have  exceeded 
its  due  bounds,  it  will  be  necessary,  according  to  the  method 
I  have  hitherto  pursued,  to  take  notice  of  the  answers  that 
were  made  to  this  book.  Dr  Samuel  Chandler,  who  hud  on 
some  former  occasions  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the  de- 
fence of  Christianity,  published  on  this  occasion  a  valuable 
treatise,  intitled,  The  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  re- 
examined^  ami  their  Testimony  proved  entirely  consistent,  London, 
1744-.  It  is  divided  into  eight  chapters.  In  the  first,  it  is 
shewn,  that  -.he  sufferings  and  glory  cf  Christ  were  foretold 
by  the  ancient  prophets.  In  the  second,  that  Christ  plainly 
foretold  his  own  sufferings,  and  death,  and  resurrection  to  his 
own  disciples.  In  the  third,  that  he  declared  his  death  and 
resurrection  publicly  to  the  Jews.  In  the  fourth,  it  is  proved, 
that  the  Jewish  rulers  and  Pharisees  procured  a  guard  to  be 
set  on  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus  ;  and  a  solid  answer  is  returned 
to  the  author's  objections  against  it.  The  fifth  chapter  relateth 
to  the  appearance  of  the  angels  to  the  soldiers  ;  the  propriety 
of  which  is  vindicated  against  his  exceptions.  The  sixth  chas- 
ter is  concerning  the  appearances  of  the  angels  to  the  women 
after  the  resurrection.  The  seventh  treats  of  the  several  ap- 
pearances of  Christ  to  the  women  and  to  his  disciples  ;  and 
this  author's  charge  of  inconsistencies  in  the  evangelic  ac- 
counts is  distinctly  considered.  In  the  eighth  chapter,  Dr 
Chandler  concludes  with  summing  up  the  evidence  for  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus,  which  he  hath  done  with  great  clearness 
and  judgment. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  another  answer  published  by 
a  learned  and  ingenious,  but  anonymous  author,  which  is  in- 
titled,  The  Evidence  of  the  Re.  sweet  ion  cleared,  in  Answer  to 
"  The  Resurrection  cf  Jesus  considered"  He  follows  the  author  cf; 
that  pamphlet  closely,  and  shews,  that  he  grossly  misrepresents 
the  arguments  in  the  Trial  cf  the  Witnesses,  which  he  undertakes 
to  answer,  and  that  he  uses  the  evangelists  still  worse.  The 
things  which  we  have  mentioned,  as  taken  notice  of  by  Dr 
Chandler,  are  also  considered  by  this  writer :  particularly  it  is 
clearly  proved,  that  Christ  foretold  his  death  and  resurrection, 
both  to  his  own  disciples  and  to  the  Jews  :  and  the  author's 
reasoni::rT  and  exceptions  against  tlis  stcry  cf  setting  the  guard, 
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and  sealing  the  stone,  are  shewn  to  be  vain  and  groundless. 
The  accounts  given  by  the  evangelists  of  the  appearances  of  the 
nngels  to  the  women,  and  of  Christ  to  them  and  to  the  disciples, 
are  distinctly  considered  ;  and  the  seeming  variations,  which 
the  author  pretends  to  be  so  many  contradictions,  are  account- 
ed for,  though  in-  a  way  somewhat  different  from  Dr  Chandler. 
The  solutions  of  these  difficulties  proposed  by  each  of  these  learn- 
ed writers,  are  very  ingenious,  and  may  suffice  to  obviate  the  charge 
of  contradictions  the  author  hath  brought  against  the  evange- 
lists ;  but  some  of  them  are  judged  not  to  be  quite  so  clear  and 
natural,  as  those  afterwards  given  by  Mr  West.  This  anony- 
mous writer  concludes  with  a  distinct  examination  of  what  the 
author  of  The  Resurrection  cf  Jesus  considered  had  offered  against 
miracles  in  general.  He  hath  clearly  and  judiciously  exposed 
the  weakness  and  fallacy  of  those  reasonings,  whereby  that  au- 
thor pretendeth  to  prove,  that  miracles  are  impossible,  both  in  a 
physical  and  moral  sense ;  that  they  are  contrary  to  God's  im- 
rmitability ;  that  they  are  perfectly  needless,  and  answer  no 
valuable  end  at  all ;  and  that  if  they  were  once  necessary,  they 
would  be  always  necessary.  Besides  the  two  answers  above- 
mentionedj  there  was  another  then  published,  which  I  have 
not  seen,  and  of  which  therefore  I  cannot  give  a  particular  ac- 
count, though  from  the  character  I  have  heard  of  it,  as  well  as 
from  the  known  abilities  of  the  author,  I  make  no  doubt  of  its 
being  well  executed  :  it  is  intitled,  An  Address  to  Deists,  being  a 
Proof  of  Revealed  Religion  from  Miracles  and  Pr-ophecies,  in  An- 
swer to  a  Bock  intitled,  u  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered,"  by 
John  Jackson,  Rector  of  Rossington,  London,  8vo,  1744. 

Some  time  after,  there  was  another  book  published,  which 
was  also  occasioned  by  The  Resurrection  cf  Jesus  considered,  and 
which  particularly  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  both  by 
its  own  exceUence,  and  because  the  author  of  it  was  a  lay- man  : 
it  is  intitleJ,  Observations  on  the  History  and  Resurrection  cf  Jesus 
Christ,  by  Gilbert  West,  Esquire,  London,  1747.  Pie  very 
vastly  commends  the  two  learned  and  ingenious  answers  above- 
mentioned,  as  containing  a  solid  confutation  of  many  objections 
agiiinst  Christianity,  advanced  by  the  author  of  The  Resurrection 
rf  Jesus  considered ;  but  declares  himself  not  to  have  been  so 
iully  satisfied  with  the  manner  of  their  clearing  the  sacred  wri* 
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ters  from  the  contradictions  charged  upon  them.  This  put  him 
upon  examining  the  scriptures  dttimsolvoo^*and  comparing  the 
several  accounts  of  the  evangelists  with  each  other,  which  he 
hath  done  with  great  exactness  :  and  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
was,  that  by  carefully  distinguishing  the  different  appearances 
and  events  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  several  of  which  had 
been  hitherto  confounded,  he  hath  happily  removed  the  diffi- 
culties and  inconsistencies  charged  upon  them,  and  hath  taken 
away  the  very  foundation  of  the  principal  objections  that  have 
been  so  often  repeated  almost  from  the  beginning  of  Christiani- 
ty to  this  day.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  particulars  of  his 
scheme,  which  may  be  seen  with  great  advantage  in  his  book. 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  he  hath  not  made  use  of  strained  and 
arbitrary  suppositions,  but  such  as  seem  clearly  to  arise  from 
the  accounts  of  the  evangelists,  carefully  considered  and  com- 
pared. 

By  comparing  the  several  parts-  of  the  history  together,  h? 
hath  made  it  to  appear,  that  the  women  came  at  different  times 
to  the  sepulchre,  and  in  different  companies,  and  not  all  at 
once,  as  many  have  supposed ;  that  there  were  several  distinct 
appearances  of  angels,  of  which  he  reckons  three,  besides  that 
to  the  Roman  soldiers,  viz.  to  the  other  Mary  and  Salome,  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  to  Joanna  and  others  with  her ;  that  these 
several  facts  were  reported  to  the  apostles  at  different  times, 
and  by  different  persons  •,  that  there  were  two  distinct  appear- 
ances of  Christ  to  the  women ;  one  of  which  was  to  Mary 
Magdalene  alone,  the  other  to  the  other  Mary  and  Salome ;; 
that  St  Peter  was  twice  at  the  sepulchre,  once  with  St  John, 
after  the  first  report  by  Mary  Magdalene,  concerning  the  body's 
not  being  found  in  the  sepulchre  ;  the  second  time  after  the 
report  made  by  Joanna,  and  the  women  with  her,  of  the  ap- 
pearing of  the  angels  to  them.  He  observes,  that  Christian 
writers,  dazzled  by  some  few  points  of  resemblance,  have  con- 
founded these  different  facts,  and  thereby  given  great  advantage 
to  the  infidel :  whereas,  the  facts  being  rightly  distinguished, 
all  the  objections  against  this  part  of  the  gospel  history,  as  con- 
tradictory and  inconsistent,  entirely  vanish ;  and  it  appeareth, 
that  the  evangelists,  instead  of  clashing  and  disagreeing,  mutu- 
ally confirm,  illustrate,  and  support  each  other's  evidence. 
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This  learned  gentleman  hath  made  excellent  and  judicious 
reflections  upon  the  several  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  re- 
surrection, and  upon  the  order  in  which  they  happened,  and  in 
which  the  several  proofs  of  the  resurrection  Were  laid  before  the 
apostles.  He  shews^  that  the  discovery  of  it  which  was  made 
to  them  was  wisely  ordered  to  be  gradual  j  and  that  as  they 
were  to  be  the  chosen  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
there  was  a  great  pSropriety  in  the  several  steps  that  were  taken 
to  give  them  the  highest  conviction  of  it.  There  is  a  train  of 
witnesses,  a  succession  of  miraculous  events,  mutually  strength- 
ening and  illustrating  each  other,  equally  and  jointly  concur- 
ring to  prove  one  anc  the  same  fact.  And  whereas  their 
doubting  and  unbelief,  spoken  of  by  the  evangelists,  seem  prin- 
cipally to  have  consisted  in  this,  that  though  they  might  believe 
that  Christ  had  appeared  to  those  who  declared  they  had  seen 
him,  yet  they  did  not  believe  that  he  had  appeared  to  them  with 
a  real  body,  therefore,  in  condescension  to  their  infirmity,  he  gave 
them  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  reality  of  his  bodily  appearance. 

The  proofs  of  Christ's  resurrection  laid  before  the  apostles 
are  digested  by  Mr  West  under  four  heads,  1.  The  testimony 
of  those  that  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen.  2.  The  evi- 
dence of  their  own  senses.  3.  The  accomplishment  of  the  words 
he  had  spoken  to  them,  while  he  was  yet  with  them.  4.  The 
fulfilling  of  the  things  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  concerning  him ;  of 
which  Mr  West  hath  given  a  judicious  siimmary. 

Upon  recapitulating  the  several  particulars  which  constitute 
the  evidence  of  the  resurrection,  he  concludes,  that  never  was 
there  any  fact  more  fully  proved  than  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  that  those  who  were  appointed  to  be  the  witnesses 
of  it  had  every  kind  of  proof  that  in  the  like  circumstances  the 
most  scrupulous  could  demand,  or  the  most  incredulous  imagine. 

Having  considered  the  proofs  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus' 
Christ,  as  they  were  laid  before  the  apostles,  he  proceeds  to 
consider  some  of  the  arguments  that  may  induce  Us,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  believe  that  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  ^ 
and  these  he  reduceth  to  two  principal  heads  :  The  testimony 
of  the  chosen  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  recorded  in  the 
scriptures  -,  and  the  existence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
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With  regard  to  the  former,  he  sheweth,  that  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  had  the  two  Qualities  necessary  to  establish  the 
credit  of  a  witness,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  he  gives 
testimony  to,  and  a  fair  unblemished  character ;  and  that  their 
testimony  is  transmitted  down  in  writings  either  penned  by 
themselves,  or  authorized  by  their  inspection  and  approbation. 
He  offereth  several  considerations  to  shew  the  genuineness  of 
those  writings,  and  takes  notice  botri,  of  the  internal  marks  of 
the  veracity  of  the  sacred  writers,  observable  in  the  scriptures, 
and  of  the  external  proofs  of  their  veracity  and  inspiration  •,  e- 
specialfy  the  exact  accomplishment  of  the  prophecies  recorded 
in  those  writings.  He  instances  Mil  those  relating  to  the  differ-* 
ent  states  of  Jews  and  Gentiles;  different,  not  only  from  each  o- 
tlier,  but  from  that  in  which  both  were  at  the  time  when  those 
prophecies  were  written.  He  observes,  that  there  are  several 
particulars  relating  to  the  condition  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which 
were  most  expressly  foretold- ;  as  the  destruction  of  the  city 
and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  signs  preceding  that  destruc- 
tion ;  the  miseries"  of  the  Jew's  before,  at,  and  after  the  famous 
siege  of  that  city ;  the  general  dispersion  of  that  people,  the 
duration  of  their  calamity,  and  their  wonderful  preservation 
under  it;  and  finally,  their  restoration.  And  since  the  other  parts 
of  these  predictions  have  been  exactly  accomplished,  there is  grea! 
reason  ta  think,  the  last  will  be  so  too  in  the  proper  season. 

He  concludes  the  whole  with  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
present  existence  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  sheweth,  that, 
without  supposing  the  truth  of  Christ's  resurrection,  there  is  no 
accounting  for  the  propagation  and  present  existence  of  Chris- 
tianity in  so  many  regions  of  the  world.  To  set  this  in  a  pro- 
per light,  he  representeth,  in  an  elegant  and  striking  manner> 
the  great  difficulties  this  religion  had  to  struggle  with  at  its  first 
appearance,  and  the  inabilities  of  its  first  preachers,  humanly 
speaking,  to  oppose  and  overcome  those  obstacles.  They  had. 
the  superstition  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews  to  encounter  with  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  religion,  custom,  law,  policy,  pride,  in- 
terest, vice,  and  even  philosophy,  united  the  heathen  world  a- 
gainst  Christianity.  Its  opposers  were  possessed  of  all  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  authority  of  the  world  :  the  preachers  of 
it  were  weak  and  contemptible ;  yet  it  triumphed  over  all  op- 
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position.  And  this,  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  affcrdeth  a 
manifest  proof  of  a  divine  interposition,  and  of  the  truth  of  the 
extraordinary  facts  by  which  it  was  supported  j  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  .to  give  some  idea  of  this  excellent 
performance,  and  -have  been  the  more  particular  in  my  account 
,pf  it,  because  a  work  of  this  kind,  done  by  a  lay-man,  is  apt  to 
be  more  -taken  notice  of  and  received  with  less  prejudice  :  an4 
for  the  same  reason,  though  it  does  not  come  so  directly  with- 
in my  present  design,  I  hope  you  will  indulge  me  in  giving 
some  account  of  a. short,  but  justly  admired  treatise  which  ap- 
peared soon  after,  and  was  also  written  by  a  learned  lay-man. 
Sir  George  Littleton.  It  is  intitled,  Observations  on  the  Conver- 
sion and  ApQStleshlp  of  St  fnul,  in  a  Letter  to  Gilbert  West^  Esquire, 
London,  1747.  The  great  advantage  of  this  performance  is, 
that  the  evidence  for  Christianity  is  here  drawn  to  ,one  point  of 
view,  for  the  use  of  .those  who  >viil  not  attend  to  a  long  series 
gf  argument.  T4ie  design  is  to  shew,  that  the  conversion  and 
apostleship  of  St  Paul,  alone  considered,  is  of  itself  a  demon- 
stration sufficient  to  prove  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  revelar 
tion.  This  design  is  very  happily  executed.  He  first  consi- 
dereth  the  account  St  Paul  himself  hath  given  of  the  miracu- 
lous manner  of  his  conversion ;  and  thence  argueth,  that  it 
must  of  necessity  be,  that  the  person  attesting  these  things  of 
himself  either  was  an  impostor,  who  said  what  he  knew  to  be 
false,  with  an  intent  to  deceive  ;  or  he  was  an  enthusiast,  who 
by  the  force  of  an  over-heated  imagination  imposed  on  himself; 
or  he  Was  deceived  by  the  fraud  of  others  ;  or  lastly,  what  he 
declared  to  be  the  cause  of  his  conversion,  and  to  have  happen- 
ed in  consequence  of  it,  did  all  really  happen  ;  and  therefore 
the  Christian  religion  is  a  divine  revelation.  That  he  was  not 
an  impostor,  he  proves,  by  shewing,  with  admirable  clearness 
and  strength,  that  he  could  have  no  rational  motive  to  under- 
take such  an  imposture  ;  nor  could  possibly  have  carried  it  on 
with  any  success  by  the  means  we  know  he  employed.  With 
equal  evidence  he  sheweth  .that  St  Paul  was  not  an  enthusiast ; 
that  he  had- .not  those  dispositions  which  are  essential  cngredi- 
ents  in  that  character;  and  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  im- 
posed on  himself  by  any  power  of  enthusiasm,  either  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  miracle  that  caused  his  conversion,  or  to  the  conse- 
quential effects  of  it,  or,  to  some  other  circumstances  which  he 
bears  testimony  to  in  his  Epistles  ;  especially  the  miracles 
wrought  by  him,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  conferred  upon 
him,  and  upon  the  Christian  converts  to  whom  he  wrote.  To 
suppose  all  this  to  have  been  only  owing  to  the  strength  of  his 
own  imagination,  when  there  was  in  reality  no  such  thing  at 
all,  is  to  suppose  him  to  have  been  all  this  time  quite  out  of 
his  senses  :  and  then  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  account,  how 
such  a  distempered  enthusiast  and  madman  could  make  such  a 
progress,  as  we  know  he  did,  in  converting  the  Gentile  world. 
He  next  proceeds  to  shew,  that  St  Paul  was  not  deceived  by  the 
fraud  of  others  •,  if  the  disciples  of  Christ  could  have  conceiv- 
ed so  strange  a  thought  as  that  of  turning  his  persecutor  into 
his  apostle,  they  could  not  possibly  have  effected  it  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  effected  with  the  extraordinary  conse- 
quences that  followed  upon  it.  It  is  evident  then,  that  what 
he  said  of  himself  could  not  t>e  imputed  to  the  deceit  of  others, 
no  more  than  to  wilful  imposture,  or  enthusiasm ;  and  then  it 
followeth,  that  what  he  relateth  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his 
conversion,  and  to  have  happened  in  consequence  of  it,  did  all 
really  happen,  and  therefore  the  Christian  religion  is  a  divine 
revelation.  He  concludeth  with  some  good  observations  to 
shew,  that  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion  do  not  fur- 
nish any  just  reason  for  rejecting  the  strong  and  convincing  e- 
vidence  with  which  it  is  attendee! :  that  there  are  several  in- 
comprehensible difficulties  in  deism  itself;  such  as  those  relat- 
ing to  the  origin  of  moral  evil,  the  reconciling  the  prescience 
of  God  with  the  free-will  of  man,  which  Mr  Locke  owns  he 
could  not  do,  though  he  acknowledged  both  the  creation  of 
the  world  in  time,  or  the  eternal  production  of  it.  And  yet 
no  wise  man,  because  of  these  difficulties,  would  deny  the  be- 
ing, the  attributes,  or  the  providence  of  God. 

But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  long  epistle;  and  here  I  in- 
tended, as  you  know,  to  have  closed  my  accounts  of  the  deisti- 
cal  writers.  But  as  you  insist  upon  it,  that,  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  design,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  more  particular 
notice  than  I  have  done  of  Mr  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  this 
will  engage  me  to  continue  my  correspondence  on  this  head  for 
some  time  longer. 
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LETTER     XIII. 

An  Account  of  Mr  ChuWs  Posthumous  Works  ;  his  specious 
Professions,  and  tie  advantageous  Character  he  gives  of  his 
own.  Writings — He  doth  not  allow  a  particular  Providence, 
or  that  Prayer  to  God  is  a  Duty — His  Uncertainty  and  In- 
consistency with  Respect  to  a  future  State  of  Existence,  and 
a  future  'Judgment — He  absolutely  rejects  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion— His  Objections  against  it  briefly  obviated — He  expresses 
a  good  Opinion  of  Mahometanism,  and  will  not  allow  that 
it  was  propagated  by  the  Sword — He  see?ns  to  acknowledge 
Christ's  divine  Mission,  and  sometimes  gives  a  favourable 
Account  of  Christianity  ;  but  it  is  shewn,  that  he  hath  dons 
jail  he  can  to  weaken  and  expose  it,  and  to  subvert  its  Credit 
and  divine  Authority  * 

SIR, 

A  MONG  the  deistical  writers  of  this  present  age,  Mr  Chubb 
made  no  inconsiderable  figure.  He  was,  though  not  a  man 
of  learning,  regarded  bj  many  as  a  person  of  strong  natural 
parts  and  acuteness,  and  who  had  a  clear  manner  of  expression. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  tracts,  in  some  of 
which  he  put  on  the  appearance  of  a  friend  to  Christianity  ; 
though  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  discern  that  his  true  inten- 
tion was  to  betray  ir.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
tracts  was  his  Trite  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted  ;  in  which, 
under  pretence  of  asserting  the  gospel  of  Christ  in  its  genuine 
simplicity,  he  really  endeavoured  to  subvert  and  expose  it. 
This  was  answered  by  Mr  Joseph  Hallet,  in  a  valuable  tract, 
intitled,  The  consistent  Christian  ;  being  a  Confutation  of  the 
Errors  advanced  in  Mr  Qhubfrs  Book,  intitled,  "  The  true 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  asserted,  relating  to  the  Necessity  of 
Faith,  the  Nature  of  the  Gospel,  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles, 
£5V ."  with  Remarks  on  his  Dissertation  on  Providence  :  8vo, 
1738.  Another  noted  tract  of  Mr  Chubb's  was,  his  Discourse 
on  Miracles,  in  which  he  proposed  to  give  a  representation  of 
the  various  reasonings  that  relate  to  the  subject  of  miracles. 
Bat  it  is  manifest,  that  his  intention  was  not  to  clear  but  to 
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perplex  the  subject  ;  and  to  shew,  that  the  proof  from  miracles 
is  not  at  all  to  be  depended  upon.  To  this  there  was  a  solid 
and  full  answer  returned  by  Mr  Abraham  Le  Moine,  which 
was  published  at  London,  8vo,  1747.  Several  of  Mr  Chubb V 
tracts  were  also  answered  by  Mr  Caleb  Fleming  ;  but  his  an- 
swers I  have  not  seen.  What  I  propose  to  consider  are  those 
that  are  called  his  Posthumous  IVorks,  some  of  which  were 
printed  in  his  own  life-time,  and  the  rest  carefully  corrected 
and  prepared  by  himself  for  the  press,  and  published  after  his 
death,  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  London,  1748.  The  first  volume 
begins  with  a  short  tract,  intitled,  Remarks  on  the^  Scriptures. 
But  the  far  greater  part  of  this  volume,  and  the  entire  second 
volume,  is  taken  up  with  what  is  called  *'  The  Author's  Fare- 
"  welt  to  his  Readers,  comprehending  a  variety  of  Tracts  on 
"  the  most  important  subjects  of  religion.'*  It  is  divided  into 
eleven  large  sections  ;  and  the  principal  design  he  appears  to 
have  had  in  view  is,  to  destroy,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  credit 
and  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation.  I  know  of  no  an- 
swer that  has  been  published  to  this  bock,  and  therefore  shall 
be  more  particular  in  my  remarks  upon  it,  to  obviate  in  some 
measure  the  mischief  it  is  fitted  to  produce. 

It  is  plain  from  several  hints  which  he  hath  given  us,  that 
he  looked  upon  himself  to  be  a  writer  of  no  small  importance. 
He  declares,  that  he  hath  treated  the  several  subjects  he  has 
discussed  with  plainness  and  freedom,  and  of  course  must  have 
ministered  to  the  pleasure  of  the  intelligent  part  of  mankind, 
whether  they  approved  his  sentiments,  or  not*.  He  begins 
the  first  section  of  what  he  calls  his  Farewell  to  his  Readers, 
with  expressing  his  hope,  that  his  "  correspondence  with  them 
"  by  writing  for  many  years  past,  has  been  not  altogether  use- 
**  less  nor  unacceptable  to  them  f."  And  in  the  last  section 
of  his  Farewell,  which  he  calls  his  Conclusion,  he  expressetfr 
himself  as  one  that  in  these  his  last  writings  was  leaving  a 
very  valuable  legacy  to  the  world.  I  know  few  authors,  who 
have  taken  leave  of  their  readers  with  a  greater  air  of  solemnu 
ty  than  he  has  done.  He  calls  God  to  witness  to  the  goodness 
of  his  intentions  ;  and  declares,  that  in  what  he  has  offered  to 

*  Chabb's  pofthmncus  Worlds,  vol.  i.  p.  64;  €5,  f  Ibid,  p,  p?. 
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the  world,  he  has  "  appealed  to  the  understanding,  and  not  the 
*'  passions  of  men*  7> :  That  "  with  sincerity  and  truth  he  can 
*{  say,  he  has  had  a  real  concern  and  regard  to  the  present  well- 
*c  being  of  his  fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  to  their  future  hap- 
(<  piness  :•'  And  that  as  he  was  "  in  the  decline  of  life,  and -per- 
"  haps  not  far  from  the  conclusion  of  it,  and  being  in  the  full 
"  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  which  are  not  in  the 
"  least  clouded  or  impaired,  he  chose  to  take  his  leave  of  the 
"  world  as  a  writer,  hoping,  that  what  he  has  offered  to  public 
"  consideration  has  had,  and  may  have,  some  gocd  effect  upon 
"  the  minds  and  lives  of  his  readers  f."  And  he  concludes  the 
TV-hole  with  a'gain  assuring  his  readers,  that  he  has  laid  before 
them,  in  the  plainest  manner  he  was  able,  both  in  this  discourse, 
and  in  what  he  had  before  published  to  the  world,  those  trutls 
which  he  thought  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  And  so, 
saith  he,  "  I  bid  you  farewell,  hoping  to  be  a  sharer  with  you 
"  of  the  divine  favour,  in  that  peaceful  and  happy  state,  which 
"  God  hath  prepared  for  the  virtuous  and  faithful,  in  some 
"  other  future  world." 

Who  that  considers  these  solemn  professions,  would  be  apt 
to  suspect,  that  this  very  author,  in  these  his  farewell  dis- 
courses, has  not  only  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  expose  Chris- 
tianity and  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  has  endeavoured  to  weaken 
some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  natural  religion  ? 

He  had,  in  one  of  his  traces  formerly  published,  shewn  him- 
self to  be  no  friend  to  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence  ; 
and  there  are  several  passages  in  his  Posthumous  Works,  which 
look  that  way.  He  plainly  intimates,  that  lie  looks  upon  God 
as  having  nothing  now  to  do  with  the  good  or  evil  that  is  done 
among  mankind  %  ;  and  that  men's  natural  abilities  or  endow- 
ments of  body  or  mind,  their  fortunes,  situation  in  the  world, 
and  other  circumstances  or  advantages  by  which  one  man  is 
distinguished  from  another,  are  things  that  entirely  depend  up- 
on second  causes,  and  in  which  providence  docs  not  interpose 
at  all  §.  And  when  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  no  proof  can 
be  brought  for  a  future  state  from  the  present  unequal  distri- 
bution of  things,  his  argument  amounteth  in  effect  to  this,  that 

*  ChnVu-'s  pofthumous  Works  vol.  il  p   354.  355. 

|  Ibi4.  ?.  357.  359.  361.         J  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  127.         §  Ibid.  p.  225. 
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providence  hath  nothing  to  do  with  these  present  inequalities, 
nor  concerneth  itself  with  some  men's  being  in  a  prosperous 
condition  or  circumstances,  and  others  in  a  calamitous  or  suf- 
fering state  *.  He  evidently  supposeth  all  along,  that  God 
doth  not  interpose  in  any  thing  where  second  causes  are  con- 
cerned f  :  So  that  all  agency  of  divine  providence  in  disposing, 
governing,  and  overruling  second  causes,  in  which  so  much  of 
the  wisdom  of  God's  providential  administrations  doth  consist, 
is  upon  his  scheme  absolutely  excluded. 

Agreeably  to  this,  he  discardeth  all  hope  or  expectation  of 
divine  assistance  in  the  practice  of  that  which  is  good  ;  though 
he  owns,  that  something  of  this  kind  hath  been  generally  be- 
lieved in  all  religions.  This  is  the  design  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  first  section  of  his  Farewell  to  Ms  Readers  J  ;  which 
would  deserve  to  be  particularly  examined,  if  this  were  a  pro- 
per place  for  it.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  what  he  seems  to 
lay  a  principal  stress  upon,  to  set  aside  the  notion  of  divine  in- 
fluences or  assistances,  is,  that  we  have  no  way  of  certainly 
distinguishing  them  from  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  ; 
\vhereas,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  all  that  it  would  prove  is, 
not  that  there  are  no  gracious  assistances  or  influences  communi- 
cated at  all,  but  that  they  are  ordinarily  communicated  in  a  way 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  just  order  of  our  faculties,  and  with- 
out putting  any  unnatural  construint  upon  them. 

And  as  he  allows  no  particular  interposition  of  divine  provi- 
dence in  human  affairs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  has 
done  what  he  can  to  shew,  that  prayer  to  God  is  no  part  of  na- 
tural religion  §.  He  supposes  it  as  a  thing  certain,  that  God 
doth  not  fulfil  our  requests  by  granting  what  we  pray  for,  since 
things  will  goon  in  their  natural  course,  whether  we  pray  toGod 
or  not*  He  owns  indeed,  that  prayer,  considered  as  a  positive 
institution,  may  be  of  use,  by  introducing  proper  reflections, 
and  thereby  proper  affections  and  actions  ;  and  provided  it  be 
made  use  of  only  for  this  purpose,  without  expecting  to  ob- 
tain any  thing  from  God  in  consequence  of  it,  he  thinks  it  can- 

*  Crmbb's  pofthumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  S»5. 

f  See  concerning  a  particular  providence,   WoolfrorA  Religion   of  Nature  de- 
Kneated,  p.  98,  £  feq. 

*  Chubb'*  pofthurnous  Works,  vol.  5.  p.  114,  &  &q,         §  Ibid.  p.  287.  &c. 
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not  be  said  to  be  a  mocking  of  God:  but  yet  he  apprehends 
that  even  in  this  case,  there  is  still  an  impropriety  in  it,  and 
puts  the  question,  whether  such  an  impropriety  should  be  a 
bar  to  prayer,  or  whether  it  be  displeasing  to  Gcd ;  and  he 
plainly  intimates,  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  so*.  I  need  not 
take  particular  notice  of  the  objections  he  hath  urgeq  against 
the  duty  of  prayer,  which  have  been  often  sufficiently  obviat- 
ed f  ;  but  I  fhink  it  is  evident,  that  there  is  little  room  left, 
upon  this  authors  scheme,  for  what  hath  been  hitherto  looked 
upon  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  to  be  a  principal  part  of 
true  piety,  or  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  God,  viz.  a  constant  re- 
ligious dependence  upon  his  wise  and  good  providence,  a  thank- 
ful sense  of  his  goodness,  and  gratitude  to  him  for  the  benefits 
we  receive,  a  patient  submission  and  resignation  to  his  will 
under  afflictions,  an  ingenuous  trust  and  affiance  in  him,  and  a 
looking  up  to  Jjim  for  his  gracious  assistances  to  ^eip  our  sin- 
cere endeavours. 

The  doctrines  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a 
future  state  of  retributions,  are  justly  regarded  as  important 
parts  of  natural  religion,  and  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  so 
by  some  of  the  deists  themselves.  Mr  Blount,  in  a  letter  to 
the  right  honourable  and  most  ingenuous  Strephon,  in  the  Ora- 
cles of  Reason,  says,  **  There  are  many  arguments  from  reason 
*'  and  philosophy  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  together 
*'  with  its  rewards  and  punishments  ;  but  that  there  is  no  ar- 
"  gument  of  greater  weight  with  him,  than  the  absolute  neces- 
*'  sity  and  convenience  tfcat  it  should  be  so,  as  well  to  complete 
"  the  justice  of  God,  as  to  perfect  the  happiness  of  man,  not 
"  only  in  this  world,  but  in  that  which  is  to  come.'*  Another 
deistical  writer  observes,  that  "  to  say,  man's  soul  dies  with 
'*  the  body  is  a  desperate  conclusion,  which  saps  the  founda- 
"  tion  of  human  happiness  }.."  And  one  would  think,  by  some 
passages  in  Mr  Chubb's  book,  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  begins  the  first  section  of  his  Farewell  with  assuring  his 
readers,  that  what  he  hath  principally  aimed  at  in  all  Us  writ- 

*  Chu'ob's  pofthumoua  Works,  p.  283,-  2R4. 

•f-  See  particulatly  Religion  of  Nature  delineated,  p.  125,   126.  and  efpeciaily 
Beufon's  ingenious  trad  On  the  End  and  Defign  of  Prayer. 
'    f  Letter  to  the  Delfts,  p.  25.  cited  by  Faly  burton. 
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ings,  has  been  both  to  evince,  and  to  impress  deeply  upon  their 
minds,  a  just  sense  of  those  truths,  which  are  of  the  highest 
concern  to  them  :  and  one  of  those  truths  which  he  there  ex- 
pressly mentions  is  this,  "that  God  will  reward  or  punish  men 
•"  in  another  world,  according  as  they  have  by  their  good  or 
"  bad  behaviour,  rendered  themselves  the  proper  objects  of 
•**  eilher  in  -this  *."  Pie  repeats  this  again  in  very  strong  ex- 
pre^sions  at  the  end  of  his  tenth  section,  where  he  proposes  to 
set  before  the  reader,  the  s-vrn  total  as  he  expresseth  it,  of  his 
principles  f:  and  again,  in  what  he  calls  his  conclusion,  he 
speaks  of  God's  calling  our  species  to  an  account  for  their 
practice^  and  behaviour,  "  at  which  tribunal,"  saith  he,  <k  he 
•"  will  most  certainly  deal  with  me,  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
"  in  justice  and  equity,  according  to  the  truth  and  reality  of 
f:  our  respective  cases. ?>  And  in  the  very  last  words  of  his 
Farewell  to  Ins  Readers,  which  i  -cited  before,  he  declares  his 
hope  "  to  be  a  sharer  with  them  of  the  divine  favour  in  that 
*"  peaceful  and  happy  state,  which  God  had  prepared  for  tha. 
•4*  virtuous  and  faithful,  in  some  other  future  world  J." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  express  and  repeated  decla- 
rations concerning  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  a  future 
judgment  and  retribution,  he  hath  taken  pains  to  .unsettle  the 
ininds  of  men  in  these  important  poinis. 

In  his  fourth  section,  in  which  he  professedly  inquireth  con- 
cerning a  future  state  of  -existence  to  men,  he  representeth  it 
'as  absolutely  doubtful,  whether  the  soul  be  material  or  imma- 
terial ;  whether  it  be  distinct  from  the  body  ;  and  if  it  be,  whe- 
ther it  is  equally  perishable  as  the  body,  and  shall  die  with  it, 
or  shall  subsist  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  These  are 
points  which,  he  says,  he  cannot  possibly  determine,  because 
he  has  nothing  to  ground  such  determination  upon  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  declareth,  that  "  if  the  soul  be  perishable  with 
**  the  body,  there  can  surely  be  no  place  for  argument  with 
"  regard  to  a  future  state  of  existence  to  men,  or  a  future  re- 
"  tribution,  because  when  the  human  frame  is  once  dissolved 
*'  by  death,  then  man  ceases  to  be,  and  is  no  more  $."  In 

*  Chubb's  poH  humous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  93. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  348,  34y.  \  Ibid.  p.  355. 

§  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  312,313. 
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what  follows,  he  declares  himself  quite  unsatisfied  with  the  ar- 
guments which  are  brought  to  prove,  that  the  soul  is  not  ma- 
terial, or  that  matter  is  not  capable  of  intelligence  ;  and  though 
he  doth  not  take  upon  him  expressly  to  determine  that  point, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  inclineth  most  to  the  materialists  ;  * 
and  after  having  declared,  that  the  philosophical  arguments 
jyid  reasonings  on  this  head  are  too  abstract  and  subtle  for  him 
to  understand,  and  that  therefore  he  cannot  form  any  judg- 
ment about  them,  nor  draw  any  conclusion  from  them,  he' 
adds,  that  divine  revelation  does  not  afford  a  proper  ground  of 
certaint7  with  respect  to  man's  future  existence,  because  we 
cannot  come  to  any  certainty  with  regard  to  the  divine  origi- 
nal of  any  external  revelation  f.  He  finds  fault  with  St  Paul 
for  saying,  that  life  and  immortality  are  brougtit  to  light  by 
ike  gospel,  and  will  not  allow  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
supposing  it  true,  though  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
shew  that  it  is  not  so,  proves  either  the  possibility  or  certain- 
ty of  a  resurrection  and  a  future  state  %.  Thus  it  appears, 
that,  in  this  section,  where  he  professedly  treateth  of  a  future 
state  of  existence  to  men,  he  does  all  he  can  to  render  it  ab- 
solutely uncertain,  and  to  shew  that  no  proof  can  be  given  of 
it,  either  from  reason  or  revelation  :  and  yet,  that  he  may  make 
a  shew  of  saying  something,  he  concludes  this  section  with  ob- 
serving, that  from  man's  being  an  accountable  creature,  there 
arises  a  probability,  that  there  will  be  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence to  men  :  the  farther  consideration  of  which  he  reserves 
for  the  following  section,  which  is  concerning  a  future  judg- 
ment and  retribution. 

In  this  therefore,  which  is  his  fifth  section,  the  reader  might 
perhaps  expect  some  determination  of  this  point ;  and  yet, 
though  this  is  a  pretty  long  section,  the  proper  subject  of  which 
ii  the  future  judgment,  it  is  managed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
leave  the  reader  at  an  uncertainty  about  it,  and  as  much  at  a 
loss  as  before.  He  begins  indeed  with  observing,  that  "  man, 
"  by  his  faculties  and  endowments,  is  an  accountable  creature, 
*'  accountable  for  his  behaviour  to  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
"  namely,  'to  the  intelligent  world,  and  also  to  the  Deity,  who 

*  Chubb's  poflhumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  317,318,  324,  325. 
t  Ibid   p.  327,  328.  \  Ibid  p.  3J3,  &  feq. 
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"  is  the  most  perfect  intelligence  *."  But  he  absolutely  dis- 
cards the  proof  that  is  drawn  from  the  present  unequal  distri- 
butions of  divine  providence.  This  argument  he  states  very 
unfairly,  and  endeavours  to  place  it  in  a  ridiculous  light.  He 
compares  men's  different  conditions  here  on  earth  to  that  of 
horses,  some  of  whom  meet  with  bad  masters,  and  others  hap- 
pen to  have  good  ones  ;  and  pretends,  the  argument  would  e- 
qually  conclude  for  a  future  retribution  with  regard  to  all  o- 
iher  animals,  as  it  does  for  the  species  of  mankind  f  :  but,  ad- 
mitting there  will  be  a  future  retribution,  he  thinks  it  may 
be  doubted,  whether  it  shall  be  universally  extended  to  all  GUT 
species.  He  plainly  intimates,  that,  in  his  opinion,  those  who 
die  in  their  youth  will  not  be  called  into  judgment,  nor  those 
who  act  a  very  low  part  in  life  ;  and  he  seems  to  think,  that 
those  only  shall  be  called  to  an  account  whose  lives  have  been 
of  much  greater  consequence  to  the  world,  and  who  have  been 
greatly  subservient  to  the  public  good,  or  hurt  of  mankind  J  : 
So  that,  according  to  his  representation  of  the  case,  supposing 
there  were  to  be  a  future  judgment  and  retribution,  it  is  what 
the  generality  of  mankind  would  have  little  concern  in.  And 
as,  upon  his  scheme,  there  are  but  few  who  shall  be  called  to 
an  account,  so  it  is  but  for  some  particular  actions  that  they 
shall  be  accountable*  He  observes,  that  no  man  ever  intended 
to  do  dishonour  to  God,  or  to  be  injurious  to  him,  however 
foolishly  they  may  have  used  the  names  or  terms  by  which 
the  Deity  is  characterized,  and  that  therefore  there  will  be  no 
inquiry  at  the  last  judgment  about  such  offences  as  these  ;  i.e. 
about  blasphemies  against  God.  The  only  offence  man  can 
be  guilty  of  against  God  is,  he  thinks,  the  want  of  a  just  sense 
of  his  kindness  and  beneficence,  and  the  not  making  a  public 
profession  of  gratitude  to  him  ;  but  whether  this  will  make  a 
part  of  the  grand  inquest,  he  declares  himself  certainly  unable 
to  judge  ;  and  he  plainly  insinuates,  that  in  his  opinion  it  will 
not  ;  since  "  among  men  it  has  been  looked  upon  to  be  a  mark 
"  of  greatness  of  soul,  rather  to  despise  and  overlook  such  in- 
"  gratitude,  than  to  shew  any  resentment  of  it  §."  The  only 
thing,  therefore,  for  which  he  supposes  me:i  shall  be  accounta- 

*  Chubb'spofchuroous  Work?,  vol.  i.  p.  SS7.  f  ^id.  39J. 

t  Ibid  p«  '-00.  -    §   Ibid.  p..39!,3r-:l 
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ble,  is  for  the  injuries  or  benefits  they  do  to  one  another  :  and 
even  as  to  these,  he  seems  not  to  allow,  that  the  good  or  evil 
particular  persons  do  to  one  another,  will  come  into  judgment, 
but  only  '*  the  good  or  bad  part  men  act,  by  voluntarily  con- 
"  tributing  to  the  good  or  hurt  of  the  commonweal  *."  He 
afterwards  setteth  himself  to  shew,  that  things  would  be  as 
well  ordered  in  the  world  without  the  supposition  and  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  judgment,  as  with  it ;  that  men's  duties  and 
obligations  would  still  be  the  same,  and  so  would  the  motives 
to  adhere  to  virtue,  and  to  avoid  vice  :  nor  is  the  belief  of  it 
of  any  great  advantage  to  society  f  :  To  all  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  here  again,  in  treating  concerning  a  future  judg- 
ment, he  takes  care  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  in  the  forego- 
ing section,  viz.  that  if  the  soul  be  perishable,  and  is  dissolv- 
ed with  the  body,  then  this  world  seems  to  be  man's  all,  and 
that  on  such  a  supposition,  a  resurrection  or  restoration,  and  a 
future  retribution,  seem  to  be  excluded  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  declareth,  that  whether  the  soul  perisheth  with  the  body  or 
net,  is  a  thing  which  admitteth  of  no  proof  \.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  he  reallyleaveth  it  as  a  matter  quite  uncertain,  whe- 
ther there  shall  be  a  future  judgment  or  not :  and  yet,  when  he 
has  a  mind  to  make  a  boast  of  the  good  tendency  of  his  prin- 
ciples, he  is  for  making  a  merit  of,  that  it  is  one  of  those  impor- 
tant truths,  which  he  has  taken  pains  to  inculcate  on  the  minds 
of  men. 

I  have  insisted  the  longer  upon  these  things,  that  I  may  un- 
mask the  fair  pretences  of  this  author,  who  sets  up  for  an  un- 
common degree  of  openness  and  candour.  His  admirers  may 
hence  see  how  consistent  he  is,  and  how  far  his  professions  are 
to  be  depended  on. 

I  shall  now  consider  what  he  hath  offered  in  this  his  solemn 
farewell  to  Us  Readers,  with  regard  to  revealed  religion. 

As  to  revelation  in  general,  he  seems  to  make  a  very  fair 
concession.  "  When  men  (saith  he)  are  sunk  into  gross  ig- 
w  norance  and  error,  and  are  greatly  vitiated  in  their  affections 
*'  and  actions,  then  God  may,  for  any  reason  I  can  see  to  the 

*  Chuhb's  poft  humous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  395,  397.  f  Ibid.  p.  401,  410, 

|  Ibid.  p.  39».  §  Ibid.  p.  292,  p.  2o3. 
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*'  contrary,  kindly  interpose,  by  a  special  application  of  his 
<f  power  and  providence,  and  peveal  to  men  such  useful  truths 
"  as  otherwise  they  might  be  ignorant  of,  or  might  not  at- 
c<  tend  to  ;  and  also  lay  before  tliSrii  such  rules  of  life  as  they 
"  ought  te  walk  by  ;  and  likewise  press  their  obedience  with 
"  proper  motives,  and  thereby  lead  them  to  repentance  and  re- 
"  formation  V  But,  as  if  he  was  afraid  that  in  this  he  had 
made  too  large  a  concession,  he  adds,  **  but  then  that  it  is  so,  and 
"  when  it  is  so,  will  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  be  matter  of  doubt 
<e  and  disputation."  And  in  his  sixth  section,  where  he  treat- 
eth  expressly  of  revelation,  he  asscrtetb,  that,  in  what  way  so- 
ever  God  communicateth  knowledge  to  men,  '(  it  must  be  a 
*'  matter  of  Uncertainty,  whether  the  revelation  be  divine  or 
"  not,  because  we  have  no  rule  to  judge,  or  from  which  we 
"  can  with  certainty  distinguish  divine  revelation  from  delu- 
**  sion  :"  And  that,  if  this  be  the  case  with  those  who  receive 
the  revelation  at  first  hand,  then  surely  it  roust  be  uncertain 
to  those  who  receive  it  from  them  f.  Thus,  the/ugh  he  seems 
to  grant,  that  God  may  on  some  occasions  kindly  interpose,  ly 
a  special  application  of  bis  pdwer  and  providence^  to  reve.-.l  to 
men  useful  truths,  and  to  direct  and  excite  them  to  their  djuty; 
Vet  he  will  not  allow  that  he  can  communicate  the  knowledge 
of  his  wiil  in  such  a  way,  as  to  give  them  a  sufficient  satisfy- 
ing assurance  that  it  is  a  divine  revelation,  and  came  from  him. 
This  is  a  most  presumptuous  and  unreasonable  limitation  of 
the  divine  power  and  wisdom*  and  is  in  effect  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  that  he  cannot  commuriicate  any  revelation  of  his 
will  to  mankind  at  all ;  even  though  his  goodness  should  dis- 
pose him  to  do  so,  and  their  circumstances  should  require  it. 
Dr  Tindal  had  in  effect  said  the  s^me  thing  with  our  author  ; 
knd  what  he  offered  to  this  purpose  vvas  fully  considered  and 
obviated  in  the  answers  that  were  made  to  him  |. 

From  the  question  concerning  revelation  in  general,  Mr 
Chubb  proceeds,  in  his  sixth  section,  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  the  Jewish,  Mahometan,  and  Christian  revelation  in 
particular. 

*  Chubb's  j- ofHir mous  Works   vol  i.p.  20-',  2S3.  \  IbiM.  vol.  ii.p.  5.  x 

|  3ee  Cony  beared  Defence  of  Revealed  Religion,  chap.  v.;.  Arifv*er  to  CKHf 
tianity  a^  oiu  us  the  C.eaucn,  vol.  ii.  chap.  1. 
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The  first  of  these  he  absolutely  rejecteth.  He  pretends,  that 
God's  moral  character  is  sullied  by  it  :  that  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  condemn  it  as  unworthy  of  the  Deity  ;  that  it  had  a  vast 
multiplicity  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
perfectly  arbitrary,  and  instituted  without  any  reason  at  all: 
that  it  represents  God  as  acting  partially,  in  choosing  the  Jew- 
ish nation  to  be  a  peculiar  people  :  and  that,  in  that  constitu- 
tion, a  twelfth  part  of  the  people  lived  idly  on  the  labour  of 
the  rest  :  that  the  appearances  of  God  to  the  patriarchs,, to 
Moses,  &c.  could  only  belong  to  a  local  circumscribed  Deity : 
and  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  not  the  supreme  Being,  but  on- 
ly some  tutelar  subordinate  god,  consonant  to  the  pagan  idola- 
try ;  and  that  his  conduct  in  ordering  the  Israelites  to  extir- 
pate the  Canaanites  was  inconsistent  with  the  moral  character 
of  the  Deity.  Thi&  is  the  sum  of  what  he  urges,  for  several 
pages  together  in  his  sixth  section,  with  regard  to  the  Jewish 
revelation  *.  And  he  had  insisted  upon  the  same  things  before 
at  greater  length  in  his  second  section  f,  where  he  also  con- 
demns the  punishing  idolatry  with  death  under  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution as  unjust,  and  as  tending  to  justify  persecution  for 
conscience  sake.  These,  and  other  objections  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, had  been  urged  with  great  vivacity  by  Dr  Morgan,  in  his 
Moral  Philosopher,  and  were  fully  considered  and  obviated  in 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  The  Divine  authority  of  the  Old 
and  Neiu  Testament  asserted.  Mr  Chubb  has  thought  fit  to  re- 
peat the  objections,  without  giving  any  new  strength  to  them 
that  I  can  find,  or  taking  off  the  force  of  the  answers  which  had 
been  returned. 

Referring,  therefore^  to  what  I  have  more  largely  insisted  up- 
on in  the  books  now  mentioned,  I  shall  at  present  only  observe 
in  brief,  that  the  idea  given  of  God  in  the  Jewish  scriptures, 
of  his  greatness  and  majesty,  of  his  power  and  wisdom,  of  his 
justice,  goodness,  and  purity,  and  of  his  universal  presence: 
and  dominion,  is  the  noblest  that  can  be  conceived  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  the  most  fitted  to  produce  holy  affections  and 
dispositions  towards  him  :  That  nothing  can  be  more  evidont, 
than  that  the  God  proposed  to  the  Jews,  as  the  proper  object  of 

*  Chubb's  Posthumous  Worts,  vol.  ii.  p.  10 — £9. 
f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  189 — 23 1. 
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their  worship,  is  the  one  living  and  true  God,  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  the  universe,  who  created  all  things  by  his  power, 
who  preserveth  and  governeth  all  things  by  his  providence  : 
That  as  to  the  divine  appearances  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, no  argument  can  be  brought  to  prove,  that  the  sovereign 
Lord  of  the  universe  may  not  see  fit,  on  some  occasions,  to  ex- 
hibit himself  by  a  visible  external  glory  and  splendour,  in  order 
to  strike  men  with  a  more  strong  and  lively  sense  of  his  imme- 
diate presence  ;  or  that  he  may  not  in  that  case  make  use  of  a 
glorious  subordinate  being  or  beings  of  an  order  superior  to 
man  ;  and  some  such  beings  have  been  acknowledged  by  the 
best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ages,  in  delivering  messages  in  his 
name  :  That  it  is  no  way  inconsistent  with  God's  universal 
care  arid  providence  towards  mankind,  to  make  extraor- 
dinary discoveries  of  his  will  to  particular  persons^  or  to  a  peo- 
ple, or  to  give  them  wise  and  excellent  laws,  and  establish  a 
constitution  among  them,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which 
is,  the  acknowledgment  and  adoration  of  the  one  living  and  true 
God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry.  Nor  is  there  the  least  sha- 
dow of  reason  to  prove,  that  he  could  not  in  such  a  case  make 
the  observance  of  this  the  principal  condition  on  which  the  na- 
tional privileges  and  benefits  he  thought  fit  to  confer  upon  that 
people  should  be  suspended  ;  in  which  case,  whosoever  was 
guilty  of  idolatry  under  that  peculiar  constitution,  was  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  penalties  inflicted  upon  the  enemies  and  sub- 
verters  of  the  community.  That  as  to  God's  choosing  the 
people  of  Israel,  they  not  only  proceeded  from  ancestors,  emi- 
nent for  piety  and  virtue,  and  pure  adorers  of  the  Deity,  bur. 
may  be  justly  supposed,  at  the  time  of  God's  erecting  that  sa- 
cred polity  among  them,  to  have  been,  notwithstanding  all  their 
faults,  freer  from  idolatry  and  other  vices  than  any  of  the 
neighbouring  nations.  They  seem  to  have  been  much  better 
than  the  people  of  Egypt,  from  whence  they  were  delivered  ; 
.or  than  the  Canaanites,  whose  lancl  was  given  them,  and  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  most  wicked  and  abandoned  race  of  men, 
universally  guilty,  not  only  of  the  grossest  idolatries,  but  of 
the  most  monstrous  vices  and  abominations  of  all  kinds.  And 
if  God  saw  fit  on  that  occasion  to  order  them  to  be  extirpated, 
%?  a  monument  to  all  ages  of  his  just  detestation  of  such  crimes 
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and  vices,  this  cannot  be  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  the  wise  and  righteous  Governor  of  the  world  : 
though  our  author  represents  this  as  a  millstone  that  hangs  at. 
the  neck  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  With  respect  to  the 
laws  that  were  given  to  the  people  of  Israel,  those  of  a  moral 
nature,  of  which  there  is  a  comprehensive  summary  in  the 
Ten  Commandments,  are  unquestionably  holy  arid  excellent ; 
the  judicial  laws  are  wise  and  equitable  ;  and  the  positive  pre- 
cepts, though  many  and  various,  wisely  suited  to  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  that  time  and  people.  The  reasons  of  seve- 
ral of  them  may  be  assigned  even  at  this  distance ;  and  that 
there  were  very  proper  reasons  for  the  rest  may  be  justly  sup- 
posed. And  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  even  when  they  represent 
them  as  burdensome,  plainly  shew,  that  they  look  upon  them 
to  have  been  originally  instituted  for  wise  ends,  though  no 
longer  to  be  observed,  when  a  more  perfect  dispensation  was 
introduced,  to  which  they  were  designed  to  be  subservient. 
The  appointing  the  Priests  and  Levites,  and  distributing  them 
among  the  other  tribes,  is  so  far  from  being  a  just  objection  a- 
gainst  that  constitution,  that  it  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  wise 
and  excellent  institution,  well  fitted  for  preserving  and  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  religion,  and  the  law  among  the  people, 
and  instructing  them  in  their  duty  5  and  the  provision  made 
for  them  was  justly  due,  both  as  a  reward  for  their  service,  and 
as  an  equivalent  for  their  not  having  had  a  distinct  portion  and 
share  of  the  land  assigned  them  with  the  other  tribes.  Finally, 
the  Mosaic  constitution  was  attended  at  its  first  establishment 
with  the  most  glorious  and  amazing  demonstrations  of  a  divine 
power  and  majesty,  and  which  plainly  shewed  an  extraordinary 
divine  interposition  :  and  these  facts  were  done,  not  in  secret, 
but  in  the  most  open,  public  manner,  of  which  the  whole  na- 
tion were  witnesses  •,  and  the  memory  of  them  constantly  pre- 
served, both  by  solemn  public  memorials,  and  in  authentic  re- 
cords, which  have  all  the  characters  of  genuine  antiquity,  sim- 
plicity, and  a  sincere  regard  to  truth,  and  have  been  always  re- 
garded by  the  whole  nation  with  the  profoundest  veneration* 
Nor  is  there  any  just  foundation  for  the  authors  pretence,  that 
the  sacred  history  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  or 
that  from  Solomon's,  time  to  the  Babylonish  captivity  none  had 
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access  to  it  but  the  high- priest,  and  that  in  that  captivity  their 
law  was  entirely  destroyed  and  lost  *  :  a  supposition  that  has 
been  frequently  repeated  by  the  deistical  writers,  though  the  ab- 
surdity of  it  has  been  fully  exposed. 

Though -Mr  Chubb  hath  absolutely  rejected  the  Jewish  reve- 
lation, he  speaks  very  favourably  of  that  of  Mahomet  f .  A- 
iriong  other  instances  of  his  regard  to  it,  he  takes  upon  him  to 
pronounce,  that  "  it  cannot  surely  be  true,  that  the  great  pre- 
«  valence  of  Mahometanism  was  owing  to  its  being  propagated 
<c  by  the  sword  •,  because  it  must  have  prevailed  to  a  very  great 
((  degree  before  the  sword  could  have  been  drawn  in  its  fa- 
"  vour."  Arid  yet  it  is  a  thing/ capable  of  the  clearest  proof, 
that  Mahometanism,  from  its  first  appearance,  was  propagated 
by  the  sword.  This  was  what  Mahomet  himself  most  express- 
ly required  and  recommended,  and  he  accordingly  spread  his 
religion  considerably  by  force  of  arms  in  his  life-time  ;  arid 
immediately  after  his  death,  the  chief  apostles  of  Mahometa- 
nism were  captains  and  mighty  generals,  who  spread  their  con- 
quests far  and  wide.  Our  author  concludes  his  account  of  Ma- 
hometanism with  saying,  "  whether  the  Mahometan  revelation 
«  be  of  a  divine  original,  or  not,  there  seems  to  be  a  plausible 
"  pretence,  arising  from  the  circumstances  of  things,  for 
"  stamping  a  divine  character  upon  it  (. 

As  to  the  Christian  revelation,  it  is  evident  he  has  done  all 
in  his  power  to  expose  it ;  and  yet  he  seems  plainly  to  acknow- 
ledge Christ's  divine  mission.  "  That  there  was  such  a  person 
«  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he,  in  the  main,  did  and  taught  as 
«  is  recorded  of  him,  appears  (saith  he)  to  be  probable,  because. 
"  it  is  improbable  that  Christianity  should  take  place  in  the 
"  way,  and  to  the  degree  it  did,  or  at  least  that  we  are  told  it 
«  did,  supposing  the  history  of  Christ's  life  to  be  a  fiction." 
He  adds,  that  "  if  such  power  attended  Jesus  Christ  in  the  ex- 
"  ercise  of  his  ministry,  as  the  history  sets  forth,  then,  seeing 
«  his  ministry  and  the  power  that  attended  it,  seems,  at  least  in 
«  general,  to  have  terminated  in  the  public  good,  it  is  more 
"  likely  that  God  was  the  primary  agent  in  the  exercise  of  that 
"  power,  than  any  other  invisible  being.  And  then  it  is  pro- 

*  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  26,  27.  f  Ibid.  p.  30,  &c. 

£  Ibid,  p.  40. 
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«  bable,  that  Jesus  Christ,  upon  whose  will  the  immediate  ex- 
"  ercise  of  that  power  depended,  would  not  use  that  power  to 
«  impose  upon  and  mislead  mankind  to  their  hurt,  seeing  that 
"  power  seems  to  have  been  well  directed  and  applied  in  other 
"  respects,  and  seeing  he  was  accountable  to  his  principal  for 
"  the  abuse  of  it."  He  adds, — "  from  these  premises,  or  from 
"  this  general  view  of  the  case,  I  think  this  conclusion  follows, 
"  viz.  it  is  probable  Christ's  mission  was  divine  j  at  least  it  ap- 
"  pears  so  to  me  from  the  light  or  information  I  have  received 
"  concerning  it  *."  And  as  he  seems  here  to  acknowledge 
Christ's  mission  to  be  divine,  so  he  undertakes  to  give  an  ac- 
count what  was  the  subject  of  his  mission,  or  what  it  was  that 
he  was  sent  to  publish  to  the  world.  This  he  reduceth  to  three 
main  principles,  for  which  he  referreth  to  a  tract  he  had  for- 
merly published,  intitled,  The  true  Gospel  of  Christ,  viz.  1.  That 
nothing  but  a  conformity  of  mind  and  life  to  the  eternal  rule  of 
righteousness  will  render  men  acceptable  to  God.  2.  That 
when  men  have  deviated  from  that  rule,  nothing  but  a  thorough 
repentance  and  reformation  will  render  them  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  God's  mercy.  And  lastly,  that  God  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness,  and  will  render  to  every  man  according 
as  his  works  shall  be.  He  adds,  that  these  propositions  seem 
to  him  to  contain  the  sum  and  substance  of  Christ's  ministry  : 
and  as  they  are  altogether  worthy  of  the  Deity,  so,  he  thinks, 
they  may  with  propriety  and  truth  be  called,  The  Gospel  of  Je- 
sus Christ.  This  is  what  he  declares  in  his  second  volume, 
p.  82,  83.;  and  he  had  said  the  same  thing  before,  vol.  i. 
p.  98,  99.  where  he  observes,  that  "  these  things  contain  the 
"  substance  of  what  Christ  was  in  a  special  manner  sent  of  God 
«  to  acquaint  the  world  with."  And  again  he  declares,  that  by 
Christianity  he  means,  "  that  revelation  of  God's  will  which 
"  Christ  was  in  a  special  and  particular  manner  sent  to  ac- 
"  quaint  the  world  with  5  and  as  far  as  the  writings  of  the  a- 
*c  postles  are  consonant  with  it,  they  come  under  the  denomi- 
"  nation  of  Christianity  f  :"  where  he  seems  fairly  to  own, 
that  Christ  was  sent  in  a  particular  and  special  manner  to  acquaint 
the  world  with  a  revelation  of  God's  luill.  He  also  acknowledges, 

*  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  41 — 43.  compared  with  p   294,  39.5, 
3-9C.  |  Ibid.  p.  346. 
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that  "  the  writings  of  the  apostles  contain  excellent  cautions, 
"  advices,  and  instructions,  which  serve  for  the  right  conduct- 
"  ing  our  affections  and  actions  :  That  the  Christian  revelation, 
"  one  would  hope,  was  kindly  intended  to  guide  men's  under- 
"  standings  into  the  knowledge  of  those  truths,  in  which  their 
"  highest  interest  is  concerned,  and  to  engage  them  to  be  just- 
«  ly  affected  therewith,  and  act  accordingly,  and  that  it  natu- 
"  rally  tends  to  reform  the  vices,  and  rightly  to  direct  the  af- 
"  fections  and  behaviour  of  men."  And  finally,  "  that  it  may 
"  perhaps  be  a  piece  of  justice  due  to  Christianity  (could  it  be 
"  certainly  determined  what  it  is,  and  could  it  be  separated 
«  from  every  thing  that  hath  been  blended  with  it),  to  acknow- 
"  ledge,  that  it  yields  a  much  clearer  light,  and  is  a  more  safe 
"  guide  to  mankind,  than  any  other  traditionary  religion,  as 
"  being  better  adapted  to  improve  and  perfect  human  na- 
"  ture  *." 

These  things  would  naturally  lead  us  to  think,  that  he  had  a 
friendly  design  towards  Christianity  and  the  holy  Scriptures. 
But  notwithstanding  all  these  specious  professions,  whosoever 
reads  what  he  calls  his  Farewell  to  his  Readers,  with  ever  so 
little  attention,  must  be  convinced,  that  the  principal  design  of 
it  was  to  subvert  the  credit  and  divine  authority  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelation. 

Though  he  declares,  that  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  probable  that 
Christ's  mission  was  divine,  yet  he  has  taken  great  pains  to 
shew,  that  the  proofs  which  are  brought  for  it  are  not  at  all  to 
be  depended  upon.  Having  observed,  that  the  two  principal 
arguments  or  evidences  usually  insisted  on  to  prove  the  divine 
original  of  the  Christian  revelation  are  prophecy  and  miracles, 
he  uses  his  utmost  efforts  to  invalidate  both  these  :  two  long 


sections  of  his  firtwell  to  his  Readers  are  employed  this  way, 
-L'/Z.  the  seventh  and  eighth  :  and  as  to  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  he  labours  for  near  fifty  pages  together  to  represent  it 
as  an  absurd  and  incredible  thing  \. 

In  his  ninth  section,  in  which  he  proposes  to  treat  of  the 
personal  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  does  all  he  can  to  ex- 
pose the  account  given  of  his  being  born  of  a  virgin,  as  a  n"c« 

*  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  297,  344,  547,  370, 
f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  333,  &c, 
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tlon  *.  And  whereas  Christ  is  represented  as  having  been  per- 
fect and  without  sin,  he  will  have  it  to  be  understood,  not  that 
he  was  absolutely  sinless,  but  that  no  public  or  gross  miscar- 
riages could  be  charged  upon  him  j-.  The  highest  character  he 
seems  willing  to  allow  him  is,  that  he  was  the  "  founder  of 
"  the  Christian  sect  {,"  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresseth  it,  that 
Tie  "  collected  a  body  of  disciples,  and  laid  a  foundation  for  a 
"  new  sect  among  the  Jews  (|  :"  for  he  supposes,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Jesus's  original  intention,  Christianity  was  only  designed 
•to  be  a  supplement  to  Judaism,  and  that  the  Mosaical  constitu- 
tion was  to  continue  always  in  full  force,,  and  that  his  gospel 
was  to  be  preached  only  te  the  Jews  in  all  nations,  and  not  to 
the  Gentiles  at  all,  though  the  apostles  afterwards  deviated  from 
fcis  plan  §.  He  owns,  indeed,  that  he  advanced  some  proper 
precepts  of  his  own,  in  which  he  seemed  to  correct  the  consti- 
tutions of  Moses  j  but  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  in  these  he 
made  alterations  for  the  worse,  and  that  those  precepts  by 
which  he  is  thought  to  have  been  most  distinguished,  instead 
of  being  more  excellent  than  those  of  other  teachers  and  law- 
givers, are  really  less  excellent,  and  less  perfect ;  and,  if  taken 
in  their  proper  and  natural  sense,  are  contrary  to  the  reason  of 
things,  and  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  This  is  the  principal  design  he  appears  to  have  had 
in  view,  in  what  he  calls  Remarks  on  t-Jie  Scriptures ;  winch  is 
the  first  tract  in  his  Posthumous  Works. 

In  some  of  the  passages  above  cited,  he  seems  to  give  a  fa- 
vourable account  of  Christianity,  and  proceeds  so  far  as  to  spe- 
cify what  the  true  gospel  of  Christ  is,  and  what  that  message 
is,  which  he  allows  Christ  was  sent  of  God  to  deliver  to  the 
world  ;  yet  in  plain  contradiction  to  himself,  he  asserts  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  his  book,  that  it  is  utterly  uncertain  what  message 
Christ  was  sent  to  publish  to  the  world,  or  wherein  true  Chris- 
tianity doth  consist.  This  is  what  he  particularly  endeavour, 
eth  to  shew  in  his  sixth  section  f .  And  in  that  very  passage 
before  cited,  where  he  pretends  that  it  is  a  piece  cf justice  due  to 
•Christianity^  to  acknowledge,  that  it  yields  a  much  clearer  light, 
•mid  is  a  more  safe  guide  than  aay  other  traditionary  religion,  he  at 

*,Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  268 — 285. 

f  Ibid  vol.  ii.  p.  269.  |  IbiJ.  vol.  i.  p.  50.  jj  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  .W. 

5  Ibid,  vol  ii.  p.  8.5,  86,  16S.  f  Ibid.  p.  72—122. 
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the   same  time  insinuates,  that  it  cannot  be  defined  or  determined 
'what  Christianity  is  *.    He  asserts,  that  "  it  has  been  so  loose- 
"  ly'  and   indeterminately  delivered  to  the  world,  that  nothing 
"  but   contention  and  confusion   has  attended  it  from  its  first 
"  promulgation  to  this  time  :  and  that  the  books  of  the  New 
"  Testament  have  been  so  far  from  being  a  remedy  to  this  evil, 
"  that  they  have  contributed  to    it  -)-."     Accordingly,  he   ex- 
pressly calls  the  New  Testament,  that  fountain  of  confusion  and 
contradiction  J.      And  whereas  Mr  Chilling  worth  had  said,  that 
the  Bible  is  the  religion   cf  Protestants,  Mr  Chubb   thinks,  that 
"  unless  it  be  so  interpreted  as  to  be  made  conformable  to  the 
"  great  rule   of  right   and   wrong,  which,    he  says,   in  some 
«  instances  cannot  be  done  without  force  and  violence,  it  must 
"  be   an   unsafe  guide  to   mankind  ||  •,"  and  that  to  appeal  to 
Scripture  "  would   be  a  certain  way  to  perplexity  and  dissa- 
"  tisfaction,  but  not  to  find  out  the  truth  <^."    And  before  this 
he  had   said,  that  «*  the  Bible  has  been  the   grand  source  of 
«  heresies  and  schisms  -,  and  that  it  exhibits  doctrines  seeming - 
«  ly  the  most  opposite,  some  of  which  are  greatly  dishonour- 
«  able  to  God,  others  the  most  injurious  to  men  f ."     I  think 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  worse  idea  of  the  Scriptures  than  this 
author  has  done.     If  his   account   of  them  be  a  just  one,  it: 
must  be  very  dangerous  to  read  them  ;  and  it  would  be  a  kind- 
ness to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  :  for  he  seems 
directly  to  charge  all  this  upon  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and 
not  upon  the  fault  of  those  that  pervert  and  abuse  them.    And 
yet   this   very  consistent  writer   declares  against  locking  up  the 
Bible  from  the  people,  and  that  "  this  is  most  unsafe,  as  it  has 
"  put  the  people  so  far  under  the  clergy,  as  to  involve  them  in 
"'the  most  gross  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  the  most  ab- 
«  solute  slavery,  both  in  civil  and  religious  matters  **."    Is  not: 
tins   plainly  to  acknowledge,   that   the   being   well   acquainted 
with  the  holy  Scriptures  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  against 
ignorance,  priestcraft,  and  superstition,  and  a  great  advantage 
and  security  to  truth  and   liberty  ?     And  what  then  must  we 
think  of  the  attempt  made  by  him  and  other  deistical  writers 
to  expose  and  vilify  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  destroy  all  venera- 

*   Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  370.  f   Ibid.  p.  57,  :>15. 

|  Ibid.  p.  '240',   J47.  ||  Ibid.  p.  .VJG.  §  Ib-d.  p.  SlJo. 

*[  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  ?,  57.  **  Ibid,  vol  ii,  p    327,  S-15. 
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ticn  for  them  in  the  minds  of  men,  which,  if  believed,  must  in- 
duce an  absolute  neglect,  and  even  contempt  of  those  sacred 
writings  ?  Ought  not  this,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  to  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  bring  us  back  into  the  most  gross  ig- 
norance,  superstition^  and  slavery  ? 

As  a  farther  proof  of  the  author's  good-will  towards  Chris- 
tianity, it  may  be  observed,  that  he  represents  it  as  savouring 
of  enthusiasm  •,  and  he  explains  enthusiasm  to  be  "  a  ground- 
"  less  persuasion,  that  the  Deity  dictates  and  impresses  upon 
"  the  mind  of  the  promulger  the  subject  matter  of  his  mini- 
"  stry,  and  therefore  such  ministry  is  supposed  to  be  not  of  or 
"  from  men,  but  of  and  from  God  *."  And  as  he  here  sup- 
poses Christianity  to  be  the  product  of  enthusiasm,  so  he  else- 
where charges  the  apostles  and  first  publishers  of  Christianity 
with  imposture.  He  represents  them  as  capable  of  giving  a 
false  testimony  to  serve  the  Christian  cause,  and  that  they  acted 
upon  this  principle,  "  that  truth  in  some  cases  may,  and  ought 
"  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  made  to  give  way  to  falsehood  and 
«  dissimulation  ;"  and  upon  this  he  asks,  "  How  then  will  the 
"  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles  be  proved 
"  to  be  other  than  impostures  ?  supposing  them  to  be  much 
"  better  attested  than  at  present  they  appear  to  be  f." 

These,  and  other  things  that  might  be  mentioned,  may  let'us 
into  the  true  spirit  and  design  of  this  writer,  and  may  help  us 
to  judge  of  the  protestations  he  has  made  with  great  solemnity 
•in  the  conclusion  of  his  Farewell  to  his  Readers.  "  If  any  say, 
"  that  what  I  have  written  is  out  of  disrespect  to  the  person 
"  and  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  accusation  is  false."  And 
he  adds,  "  as  upon  the  Christian  scheme,  Jesus  Christ  will  be 
"  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  so  I  assure  my  readers,  that  in 
"  this  view,  and  upon  this  consideration,  I  have  no  disagree- 
"  able  apprehension  on  account  of  any  thing  that  I  have 
"  published  to  the  world  J." 

Having  given  this  general  idea  of  our  author's  work,  I  shall 
in  my  next  letter  otter  some  remarks  upon  those  parts  of  his 
book  which  may  seem  to  require  a  more  particular  consideration. 

*  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  49,  53. 

f   Tbid.  p.  9J,  95.  ISO,  1:31.  230,  231.  \  Ibid,  p.  533. 
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LETTER     XIV. 


farther  Remarks  on  Mr  Chub&s  Posthumous  Works  — 
The  unfair  Representation  he  makes  of  our  Saviour's  Pre- 
cepts in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount—  His  gross  Perversions 
of  Scripture  —  His  Charge  against  if,  as  uncertain,  and  as 
having  been  greatly  depraved  and  corrupted  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  considered  —  Observations  upon  the  Attempt  he 
makes  to  invalidate  the  Proof  from  Prophecy  and  Miracles 
—  The  Parallel  he  draws  .between  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Progress  of  Methodism  examined  —  The 
Falsehood  of  his  Pretence,  that  the  Apostles  quite  changed 
the  original  Plan  of  Christianity,  and  that  they  laid  a  Scheme 
for  worldly  Wealth  and  Power  —  His  Invectives  against  St 
Paul  malicious  and  unjust  —  He  represents  all  Religions  to  be 
alike  with  regard  to  the  Favour  of  God,  and  pretends  to  di~ 
red  Men  to  an  infallible  Guide* 

SIR, 
TN  my  last,  I  gave  a  general  account  of  Mr  Chubb's  posthu- 

mous treatises.  I  shall  now  add  some  farther  observations 
relating  to  some  parts  of  those  tracts  which  may  seem  to  de- 
serve to  be  more  particularly  considered. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  attempt  he  hath  made  to  expose  our  Sa- 
viour's precepts  in  his  admirable  sermon  on  the  mount,  which 
is  designed  to  teach  the.  most  pure  and  excellent  morality.  In 
several  of  these  precepts,  our  Lord  evidently  maketh  use  of  a 
proverbial  [way  of  speaking,  short  and  comprehensive  apho- 
lisms,  delivered  in  phrases,  some  of  which  may  perhaps  appear 
not  so  usual  among  us,  but  which  were  familiar  to  those  to 
whom  they  were  at  first  delivered.  Every  one  knows,  that, 
in  such  cases,  every  expression  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  ut- 
most strictness,  but  the  general  intention  is  to  be  regarded, 
which  is  plain  enough  to  an  honest  and  attentive  mind.  But 
this  writer  seems  resolved  to  take  them  in  the  most  absurd 
sense  he  can  possibly  put  upon  them.  Thus,  he  interprets  the 
precept  against  resisting  evil,  which  is  manifestly  intended  to 
check  and  suppress  private  revenge,  and  to  teach  us  that  wise 
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lesson  "  that  it  is  better  in  many  cases,  patiently  to  bear  in-- 
juries,  especially  in  smaller  instances,  than  to  give  way  to  3, 
keen  and  forward  resentment  and  retaliation  of  them,"  as  if  it 
were  designed  absolutely,  and  in  all  cases,  to  forbid  us  to  shun 
or  guard  against  the  evils  and  injuries  offered  to  us,  and  re- 
quired us  rather  to  expose  ourselves  to  those  evils.  But  this 
certainly  could  not  be  the  intention  of  that  excellent  teacher, 
who  exhorteth  his  disciples  to  be  wise  as  serpents  in  avoiding 
evil,  as  well  as  innocent  as  doves  ;  and  directeth  them,  instead 
of  needlessly  exposing  themselves,  when  persecuted  in  one  city, 
to  flee  unto  another.  The  precept  about  loving  our  enemies  is 
designed  to  restrain  and  heal  that  bitter  and  malevolent  spirit 
•which  men  are  so  apt  to  indulge,  and  to  carry  benevolence  to 
the  noblest  height.  It  teacheth  us,  that  no  private  enmities 
or  disgusts  should  cause  us  to  forget  the  common  ties,  of  hu- 
manity :  that  with  regard  to  our  enemies  themselves,  we  should 
be  earnestly  desirous  of  their  amendment  and  true  happiness, 
and  should  be  ready,  when  a  proper  opportunity  offers,  to  do 
them  good  offices,  and  to  overcome  their  enmity  with  kindness, 
which  is  the  noblest  victory.  But  our  candid  author  would 
have  it  to  be  understood  to  signify,  that  we  should  put  no  dif- 
ference in  our  affection  and  esteem  between  good  and  bad  men, 
but  should  have  an  equal  complacency  in  persons  of  the  vilest 
characters  as  in  those  of  the  best  *.  And  because  our  Saviour 
speaks  of  God's  doing  good,  in  the  methods  of  his  common 
providence,  even  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil,  he  pretends, 
that,  according  to  his  representation,  the  perfection  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  consisteth  in  his  being  affected  towards  all  intel- 
ligent beings  alike,  and  shewing  equal  love  and  favour  to  the 
righteous  and  to  the  wicked  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
contrary  to  Christ's  manifest  intention,  and  to  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  teaching  aad  ministry.  Our  Lord's  excellent  discourse 
against  anxious  cares,  and  a  distracting  or  distrustful  thought- 
fulness  for  to-morrow,  he  interprets  as  designed  to  recommend 
thoughtlessness  and  indolence,  and  absolutely  to  forbid  that 
thought  fulness  and  industry \  which  marfs  present  indigent  con- 
dition, and  the  present  constitution  of  things,  make  necessary  •[* 
And  the  precept  by  which  we  are  directed  not  to  lay  up  for 

*  Ch»blA  pofthumous  works,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  10-  f  Ibid.  p.  22,  23. 
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ourselves  treasures  on  earth,  but  to  lay  up  for  ourselves  trea- 
sures in  leaven,  which  is  plainly  intended  to  check  a  too  eager 
pursuit  of  worldly  riches,  and  a  placing  our  chief  happiness  in 
these  things,  he  represents  as  if  it  were  designed  absolutely  to 
condemn  all  worldly  acquisitions,  however  lawfully  obtained, 
and  well  used  and  employed.  In  lijke  manner,  he  interprets 
what  our  Saviour  says  in  a  parabolical  way,  Luke  xvi.  12,  13. 
concerning  inviting  the  poor,  the  blind,  and  the  lame  ;  and 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  context  by  comparing  ver. 
7,  &cc.  was  designed  to  rebuke  the  vanity  of  expensive  and  os- 
tentatious entertainments,  whilst  the  poor  and  indigent  were 
neglected  ;  as  if  it  were  his  intention,  that  all  Christians  should 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  ever  entertaining,  or  being  en- 
tertained by  friends,  relations,  and  those  of  their  own  rank,  and 
were  to  confine  themselves  wholly  to  the  company,  conversa- 
tion, and  friendship  of  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  the 
Hind*:  though  it  is  very  evident  from  his  own  practice,  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  was  far  from  discouraging  an  agreeable  inter- 
course and  conversation  among  friends,  and  the  offices  and  en- 
tertainments of  the  social  life  ;  and  I  dare  say,  not  one,  either 
of  the  Jews,  or  of  his  own  disciples,  ever  understood  him  in  » 
this  sense. 

But  Mr  Chubb  takes  upon  him  to  pronounce,  that  these  and 
the  like  precepts  are  all  to  be  understood  in  the  most  strict  li- 
teral sense,  and  do  not  admit  of  any  limitation,  or  any  palliat- 
ing interpretation  to  be  put  upon  them  ;  and  he  represents  them 
as  the  proper  precepts  of  Christianity, peculiar,  as  he  expresseth 
it,  to  the  Christian  sect,  and  in  which  their  founder's  honour  is 
peculiarly  concerned  ;  and  pretends,  that  the  observance  of  these 
alone,  in  the  absurd  sense  he  puts  upon  them,  is  what  consti- 
tutes a  true  Christian.  And  as  these  are  the  precepts  that  ars 
acknowledged  to  be  peculiarly  Christian,  he  thinks  that  from 
thence  a  judgment  may  be  formed,  whether  there  be  any  just 
ground  for  boasting,  that  Christian  morals  are  much  more  ex- 
cellent and  perfect,  than  any  other  system  of  mbrals  that  hath 
been  exhibited  to  men  f. 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  unfair  and  disingenuous,  than 

*  Chubb's  pofthumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  25,  26". 
f  Ibid.  p.  27,28.  31.  39,40. 
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this  conduct  of  our  author.  No  m:m  of  candour,  who  considers 
the  deep  wisdom  and  good  sense  which  appeareth  in  our  Savi- 
our's discourses,  can  reasonably  suppose,  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  recommend  such  absurd  instructions  and  advices  as  they 
must  have  been,  according  to  this  writer's  representation  of 
them.  Our  Lord's  design,  in  his  excellent  sermon  on  [the 
mount,  was,  not,  as  he  himself  declares,  to  destroy  the  law 
and  the  prophets  ;  it  was  to  vindicate  them  from  the  narrow 
and  corrupt  glosses  of  the  Jewish  doctors.  And  what  could  be 
more  worthy  of  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  the  great  Saviour 
and  lover  of  mankind,  than  to  forbid  the  being  angry  without 
a  cause,  all  injurious  and  reproachful  expressions,  all  adultery 
and  impurity,  even  in  heart  and  thought  ;  and  to  recommend 
purity,  charity,  meekness,  benevolence,  the  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries, and  even  a  rendering  good  for  evil,  and  overcoming  evil 
with  good  ?  to  warn  men  against  an  excessive  love  of  worldly 
riches,  which  hath  in  all  ages  been  [he  source  of  numberless 
evils  and  disorders  among  mankind,  and  engage  them  to  raise 
their  affections  and  views  to  things  of  a  far  higher  and  nobler 
nature,  tilings  celestial  and  eternal  ?  to  direct  men  to  a  calm 
contentment  and  dependence  on  divine  providence^  in  every 
condition,  as  the  best  preservative  against  those  anxious  dis- 
tracting cares  and  solicitudes,  which,  when  they  prevail,  destroy 
the  relish  of  life  ?  What  our  Saviour  hath  delivered  on  these, 
and  on  other  heads  of  great  importance  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  is  comprehended  in  short  maxims,  strongly  and  close- 
ly expressed,  which  makes  them  more  apt  to  strike,  and  more 
easily  remembered  ;  but  without  descending  to  particular  ex- 
ceptions and  limitations,  which,  for  the  most  part  common 
sense,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  easily  direct  to.  He,  who 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  human  nature,  very  well  knew, 
that  there  was  no  great  danger  of  men's  taking  them  in  too 
strict  a  sense,  and  that  they  would  be  forward  enough  to  find 
out  limitations  for  themselves.  And  any  one  that  impartially 
considers  the  variety  of  matters  treated  of,  in  that  excellent 
sermon  on  the  mount,  such  a  vast  extent  of  pure  and  noble 
morals  comprized  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  delivered  with, 
the  most  comprehensive  brevity,  will  be  apt  to  admire  the, 
wisdom  of  this  heavenly  teacher,  and  to  have  a  just  dislike  of 
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a  writer  that  could  turn  those  admirable  lessons  to  the   disad- 
vantage of  the  holy  Jesus  and  the  Christian  religion.      And  I 
am  persuaded,  that  any  man  who  should  treat  the  maxims  and 
wise  sayings  of  the  philosophers  or  great  men  of.  antiquity,  as 
this  author  has  done  these  of  our  Saviour,  would  be  regarded 
by  all  rational  and  thinking  men  among  the  deists  themselves, 
as  a  rude  and  impertinent  caviller.     What  renders  Mr  Chubb 
more  inexcusable  is,  that  he  himself  seems  to  have  been  verr 
sensible,  that. those  precepts  were  not  intended  in  the  sense  he 
has  thought  fit  to  put  upon  them  :   for  though,  in  what  he  calls 
Remarks  on  the  Scriptures ,   he  contends,   as  hath  been  shewn, 
that  no  other  interpretation  ought  to  be  admitted,  yet  in  ano- 
ther part  of  his  Posthumous  Works,   viz.  in  the  ninth  section 
of  his  Farewell,  where  he  professes  to  treat  concerning  the  per- 
sonal character  of  Jesus  Christ,    he   produces   these  very  pre- 
cepts as  instances  of  Christ's  figurative  way  of  speaking,  and 
plainly  owns,   that  they  ought  not  to   be  taken,   nor  were  ori- 
ginally intended,   in  the  strict  literal  sense   he   had  put  upon 
them.      To  this  purpose  he  particularly  mentions  the  precepts 
of  not  resisting  evil,  of  loving  our  enemies,  and  giving  to  every 
one  that  asketh  *  ;  and  from   thence  concludes,   that  we  must 
use  our  reason  in  judging  of  the  sense  of  scripture,  and  of  our 
Saviour's  precepts;  which  will  be  readily  allowed.    The  scrip- 
ture undoubtedly  supposeth  us  to  be  reasonable  creatures,  and 
*  our  Saviour  addresseth  himself  to  us  as   such  :  but   it  by  no 
means  follows,  as  he  insinuates,  that  because  we  are  to  use  our 
understandings  in  judging  of  the   sense  of  scripture,  and   all 
laws,  that  therefore  our  own  reason  could  guide  us  as  well  with- 
out them,   and  that  these  precepts  are  of  no  use,  and  that  it  is 
of  no  advantage  to  have  them  enforced  by  a  divine  authority. 

It  may  not  be  improper  on  this  occasion  to  take  notice  of 
some  other  of  his  gross  perversions  of  scripture*  A  signal 
instance  of  this  kind  we  have  in  the  same  tract,  in  which  he 
rnnkes  so  strange  a  representation  of  several  of  our  Saviour's 
precepts.  Speaking  of  that  noted  passage,  I  John  ii.  i,  2. 
My  little  children,  these  things  write  1  unto  you,  that  ye  sin 
not  ;  and  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  a?i  advocate  w'tb  the  Father, 
yes  us  Christ  the  righteous  ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  oz/r 
sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 

*  Chubb's  poftbumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  289,293,  294,  &e. 
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•world.     He  observes,  that  "  this  passage  may  be  supposed  to 
"  besoeak  comfort  and  safety  to  a  wicked  Christian,  i.  e.  to  a 
"  wicked  man,  who  is  a  believer  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  professes 
"  discipleship  to  him  ;    and  that  it  is  but  for  a  man  to  apply 
"  these  words  of  John  to  himself,  and  the  practice  of  vice  is 
•*  made  easy  to  him  *."     That  this    could  not  possibly  be  St 
John's  meaning  in  this  passage,  is  evident  from  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  epistle,  and  particularly  from  the  words  immediate- 
ly following,  in  which  he  declares,  hereby  we  do  &now  that  we 
know  him,  i.  e.  Jesus   Christ,  if  we  keep  his  command??ients* 
He  that  saith  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments, 
is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him,  ver.  3,  4.     Our  author 
himself  is  sensible,  that  the  interpretation  he   hath  given  of 
this  passage  is  not  consistent  with  what  St  John  hath  said  in 
other  parts  of  his  epistle.     But  that  gives  him  no  concern  ;  it 
will  only   shew    that   St   John  contradicts  himself ;  which  is 
what  he  would  have  him  thought  to  do  :  and  therefore  with  an 
unparalleled  assurance  he  insisteth  upon  it,  that  the  account  he 
hath  given  of   St  John's  meaning  is  the  true  one,  "  whatever 
"  St  John,  or  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  in  op- 
"  position  to  this,  may  have  elsewhere  said   to  the  contrary." 
His  manner  of  expressing  himself  plainly  shews,  that  he  is  re- 
solved this  shall  be  St  John's  sense,  contrary  to  his  own  most 
express  declarations,  and  to  the  entire  strain  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; because  he  thinks  it  tends  to  expose  Christianity, though 
in  reality,  by  such  a  procedure,  he  ha-s  only  exposed  himself. 
But  he  urgeth,  that  "  if  Christ  be  the  propitiation  for  all  sin's, 
"'then  the  most  wicked  Christian  must  needs  be  in  a  safe  and 
"  comfortable  state  ;  and  even  wicked  pagans  and  infidels,  ai 
"  well  as   Christians,    penitent  and  impenitent,  because  God 
"  would  not  he  so  unreasonable  and  unjust,  as  to  take  double 
*'  satisfaction  for  the  same  offences."  And  in  some  other  parts 
of  his  book,  he  inveighs  against  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  being 
the  propitiation  for  sins,  as  contrary  to   truth,  and   the  eternal 
reason  of  things  f.      But  in  all  that  he  has  said  on  this  head, 
he  either  discovers  a  gross  ignorance  of  the  scripture-doctrine 
of  Christ's  being  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  or  makes  a  wil- 
ful misrepresentation  of  it  ;  since  nothing  can  be  more  evident 

*  Chubb's  pofthumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  37,  fjS. 
f  Ibid.  p.  250.  and  vol.  ii,  p.  1 I2> 1  IS,  304. 
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than  it  is  from  the  whole  New  Testament,  that  Christ's  dying 
for  our  sins  was  not  designed  to  free  men  from  an  obligation 
to  holiness  and  obedience,  but  rather  to  lay  them  under  stronger 
engagements  to  it  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  gospel-covenant^ 
none  can  expect  an  interest  in  the  benefits  arising  from  Christ's 
sufferings  and  sacrifice,  or  from  his  mediation  and  intercession, 
but  those  that  turn  from  their  sins  by  a  sincere  repentance, 
and  who  submit  to  be  governed  by  his  holy  and  most  excellent 
laws.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  satisfaction,  rightly  under- 
stood, is  so  far  from  giving  the  least  encouragement  to  sin, 
that  it  tendeth  to  impress  mens'  hearts  with  the  deepest  sense 
of  the  heinous  evil  and  malignity  of  sin,  and  of  God's  just  dis- 
pleasure against  it.  Not  only  do  those  who  teach  that  doc- 
trine as  delivered  in  the  scriptures,  insist  as  strongly  as  airy 
others  upon  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  personal  holiness, 
in  order  to  their  acceptance  W7ith  God,  but  they  maintain,  that 
at  the  same  time  that  God  promiseth  pardon  to  the  truly  pe- 
nitent, he  taketh  care  to  dispense  that  pardon  in  such  an  way, 
as  to  make  an  awful  declaration  of  his  hatred  against  sin,  and 
to  vindicate  the  authority  of  his  government  and  laws.  What 
can  have  a  greater  tendency  to  prevent  our  abusing  his  pardon- 
ing mercy,  and  to  excite  in  us  a  holy  fear  of  offending  him$ 
than  to  consider  that  he  would  not  receive  even  penitent  sin- 
ners to  his  grace  and  favour,  vtithout  a  sacrifice  of  infinite  vir- 
tue offered  up  on  their  behalf,  consisting  in  the  perfect  obe- 
dience and  sufferings  of  the  great  Mediator?  And  that  it  was 
upon  the  merit  of  his  obedience  and  sufferings,  that  that  cove- 
'nant  was  founded  and  established,  in  which  God  hath  gra- 
ciously engaged  to  accept  of  our  repentance,  and  to  reward  our 
sincere,  though  imperfect  obedience  with  eternal  life  ? 

Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  Mr  Chubb's 
strange  glosses  upon  scripture.  He  seems  particularly  to  take 
pleasure  in  misrepresenting  and  exposing  the  writings  of  St 
Paul.  Thus,  because  that  great  apostle,  in  arguing  against  the 
false  Jewish  teachers,  who  insisted  upon  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  law  and  cei  monies,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  salva- 
tion under  the  gospel,  urgeth,  that,  if  thry  \\ere  justified  by 
the  law,  they  \\ere  fallen  from  grace,  i.  e.  from  the  grace  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  way  of  justification  tht-re  proposed,  GaK 
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v.  4.  he  charges  him  with  maintaining-,  in  the  height  of  his 
zeal,  that  obedience  to  the  law  of  Moses  was  incompatible  with 
salvation  ;  and  that  letjnen  otherwise  be  ever  so  good  and  ex- 
cellent persons,  this  error  concerning  the  obligation  of  the  Mc- 
saic  la\v  would  exclude  them  from  the  favour  of  God,  and 
from  eternal  salvation.  And  in  this,  saith  he,  the  Apostle:  must 
surely  have  greatly  erred  *.  But  it  ought  to  be  considered, 
that  those  Jewish  teachers,  whom  St  Paul  there  opposes,  are 
represented  as  men  of  corrupt  minds,  who  acted  from  worldly 
and  sinister  ends  and  views,  and  who  were  riot  strict  in  keeping 
the  law  themselves,  though  they  were  for  binding  it  upon  o- 
thers,  Gal.  vi.  12,  13.  And  the  apostle  there  expressly  de- 
clareth,  that  in  Christ  Jesus,  or  under  the  gospel  dispensation, 
neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircunicision,  i.  e. 
neither  the  observance  nor  non-observance  of  these  outward 
rites,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  tove,  or,  as  he  elsewhere  ex- 
presseth  it,  the  new  crlature,  i.  e.z  real  sanctifying  change  of 
heart  and  life.  See  Gal.  v.  6.  vi.  15.  i  Cor.  vii.  19.  Again, 
he  pretends,  that  St  Paul  represents  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles 
as  not  originally  designed  by  God,  or  as  an  effect  of  his  good- 
ness towards  the  Gentiles,  but  as  springing  only  from  his  ha- 
ving taken  up  a  pique  or  resentment  against  the  *Jews9  which, 
he  says,  u  is  a  spring  of  action  much  too  low,  and  altogether 
"  unworthy  of  the  Supreme  Deity  f ."  But  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  this  apostle  frequently  ascribes  the  call- 
ing of  the  Gentiles  to  the  free  grace  and  gratuitous  favour  of 
God,  and  speaks  of  it  in  noble  terms,  as  having  been  designed 
in  the  councils  of  the  divine  wisdom,  and  love  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  Eph.  i.  3 — 6.  iii.  8,  9.  Farther,  to  ex- 
pose that  excellent  apostle,  he  represents  it,  as  if  in  saying, 
that,  if  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all 
men  the  most  miserable,  i  Cor.  xv.  I9.<he  intended  to  signify, 
that  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  is  not  in  its  own  nature  so 
eligible,  or  so  conducive  to  the  real  satisfaction  of  this  present 
life,  as  that  of  vice  and  sin.  Nor  will  he  allow  that  St  Paul 
in  this  part  of  the  argument  has  any  reference  to  the  case  of 
persecution;  and  yet  certain  it  is,  that  he  most  expressly  refers 
to  it,  ver.  29 — 32.  ;  and  his  evident  design  is  to  signify  the 

*  Chubb's  pofthumous  Works,  vol.  n.  p   96,  97.  *  Ibid.  p.  88, 
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unhappy  condition  Christians   would  be  reduced  to,  under  the 
grievous  persecutions   to   which  they  were  then  exposed,  if  it 
were  not  for  their  future  hopes.     But  he  especially  finds  great 
fault  with  St  Paul  for   his   doctrine   concerning  subjection  to 
the  higher  powers,  Rom.   xiii.   I,  6.   as  if  it  were  calculated 
for  promoting  tyranny  and  slavery.     This  he  insists  upon  for 
several  pag«s  together,  in  two  different  parts  of  his  Posthu- 
mous Wm-ks  ;  and  yet  the  apostle's  doctrine,  rigjhtly  consider- 
cd,  is  admirable.  He  shews,  that  obedience  to  the  civil  powers 
is  a  duty  which  Christianity  enjoins  ;  that  it  was  not  designed 
to  exempt   men    from    subjection    to    their   lawful  governors, 
though  heathens,  or  to  relax  the  bands  of  civil   duty  and  alle- 
giance. He  doth  not  meddle  with  the  questions  concerning  the 
rights  of  Senates,  or  particular  forms  of  polity,  but  speaks  of 
the  duty  of  private  persons,   and   therefore  presses  their  obe- 
dience and  subjection,  without  restrictions  and  limitations  ;  and 
to  have  mentioned  such  restrictions  would  certainly  have  been 
of  bad  consequence  ;  especially  considering  the  seditious  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Jews,  and  how  they  were  then  affected.     But  our 
author  is  not  willing  to  allow,  that  religion  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  obedience  to  our  civil  governors  ;  and,  in    express  op- 
position to  St  Paul,  declares  that  government  cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  ordinance,  or  by  the  appointment,  of  God.     He  main- 
tains, that  the  proper  argument  for  obliging  men  to  subjection 
and  obedience  is,  not  government's  being  the  ordinance  of  God,x 
but   its  being  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.     And 
does  not  the  apostle  manifestly  nrge  this  ?  He  both  raiseth  our 
views  to  the  original  of  government  in  the  authority  and  ap- 
pointment of  God  himself,  and  pointeth   out  to  us  the  proper 
ends  of  government,  and  its  great   usefulness  to  mankind.,  and 
excellently  argueth  fcom  both  these.     So  that  he  is  far  from 
what  this  writer  here  thinks  fit  to  charge  him  with,  a  fallaci- 
ous^ and  injurious  way  <*f  reasoning. 

He  takes  particular  notice  of  the  allegory  *  St  Paul  makes 
use  of,  Gal.  iv*  21,  &tc.  and  uses  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
place  it  in  a  most  ridiculous  light.  Nothing  can  be  more  un- 

*  Mr  Collins  had  endeavoured  to  expofe  that  allegory;  and  the  defign  and 
confiftency  of  it  was  fully  cleared  in  the  anfwers  that  were  made  to  that  wrker. 
NorJhas  Mr  Chubb  offered  any  thing  upon  it  that  can  be  called  new. 
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fair  and  disingenious  than  the  account  he  is  pleased  to  give  of 
it,  in  which  he  entirely  misrepresents  the  design  and  strain  of 
the  apostle's  discourse.  But  a  particular  examination  of  what 
he  offers,  with  regard  to  this  and  several  other  passages  of 
Scripture,  would  carry  me  too  far.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  a  careful  and  unprejudiced  consideration  of  the  context, 
and  a  comparing  one  part  of  Scripture  with  another,  m  vht 
easily  have  set  him  right  as  to  the  sense  of  most  of  the  pas- 
sages he  mentions  ;  or  he  mi^ht  have  found  his  difficulties 
cleared  by  able  and  judicious  commentators,  if  he  had  been  as 
willing  to  have  his  objections  satisfied,  as  he  was  to  raise  them, 
or  as  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth  ought  to  be.  Candid  critics, 
if  they  meet  with  a  passage  in  Homer,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Tully, 
or  any  other  celebrated  profane  author  of  antiquity,  which  at 
first  view  has  something  in  it  that  they  cannot  well  explain 
or  account  for,  are  very  unwilling  to  charge  the  original  au- 
thor with  nonsense  and  absurdity,,  and  think  themselves  obli- 
ged to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  find  out  a  convenient  or 
favourable  sense  of  the  passage  in  question.  But  with  this 
writer,  and  many  others  of  the  same  class,  it  seems  to  be  a 
rule  to  interpret  every  passage  of  Scripture  in  the  most  ab- 
surd sense  that  can  possibly  be  put  upon  it. 

Several  passages  were  produced  in  my  former  letter,  to  which 
many  others  might  be  added,  in  which  Mr  Chubb  exclaims 
against  the  scripture  as  the  source  of  endless  contentions  and 
divisions,  as  if  it  were  to  be  charged  with  all  the  absurd  and 
contradictory  opinions,  that  have  at  anytime  been  grafted  up- 
on it.  This  he  represents,  as  owing  to  its  being  "  expressed 
"  in  a  loose  and  indeterminate  way,  which  would  be  a  defect 
*'  in  a  human  composition,  but  is  scarce  supposable  in  the  case 
"  of  divine  revelation  *."  But  it  is  no  argument,  that  a  thing 
is  loosely  and  indeterminately  expressed,  because  men  differ 
or  contend  about  the  sense  of  it.  This  is  owing  to  other  causes. 
Su  -posing  a  divine  revelation  given  to  mankind,  ever  so  clear 
and  determinate,  it  could  scarce  be  avoided,  without  a  constant 
miraculous  interposition;  irresistibly  impressing  and  overrul- 
ing the  mind?  of  all  men,  but  that  there  would  be  a  difference 
of  sentiments  and  opinions  among  mankind,  about  many  things 
*  Chubb's  pofthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  24(5,  247. 
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in  it :  and  yet  this  would  not  hinder,  but  that  such  a  revela- 
tion would  be  of  signal  use  for  instructing  men  in  things  of 
great  importance.  The  fallacy  of  such  a  way  of  arguing,  as 
if  men's  differing  about  any  thing  were  a  proof  of  its  uncer- 
tainty, has  been  often  exposed,  as  what  would  banish  all  reli- 
gion, truth,  reason,  and  evidence  out  of  the  world  :  yet  this  is 
a  common-place  with  the  deistical  writers,  to  which  they  have 
recourse  on  all  occasions.  Many  made  use  of  it  before  our 
author  :  and  since  the  publishing  of  his  works,  a  late  right  ho- 
nourable writer  hath  been  pleased  to  renew  the  charge.  I 
shall  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere  offered  in  answer 
to  his  Lordship,  and  which  will  equally  serve  to  obviate  all 
that  Mr  Chubb  hath  advanced  on  this  head  *. 

The  same  observation  may  be  made  with  regard  to  his  at- 
tempts against  the  sacred  canon.  He  pretends,  as  others  had 
done  before  him,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  were  written  in  the  ilrst  age  of  the  Christian 
church  ;  that  there  Were  many  spurious  gospels  in  the  primi- 
tive times,  and  that  the  Christians  hid  no  way  of  distinguish- 
ing the  genuine  from  the  false.  These,  and  other  things  to 
the  same  purpose,  he  very  frequently  repeats  in  several  parts 
of  his  Farewell  to  his  Readers,  as  if  he  thought  the  frequent 
repetition  of  them  would  persuade  his  readers  of  their  truth-. 
But  I  shall  not  need  to  take  any  particular  notice  of  them  here, 
but  refer  to  what  was  said  on  this  subject  in  the  fourth  letter, 
where  some  account  is  given  of  the  answers  that  were  made 
to  Toland's  Amyntsr  :  to  which  may  be  added,  what  hath  been 
lately  offered  in  answer  to  the  same  objections,  when  urged  by 
the  noble  writer  last  mentioned  f. 

Mr  Chubb  hath  also  raised  a  great  clamour  about  the  cor- 
ruption  of  Scripture.  Ke  layeth  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
if  God  gqve  a  revelation  for  the  use  of  mankind,  he  would 
take  care  that  it  should  be  transmitted  safe  and  uncorrrupted 
to  all  succeeding"  generations,  and  would,  by  a  particular  and 
constant  application  of  his  power  and  providence,  have  defend- 
it  from  all  injury,  wherever  it  was  promulged,  and  whatever 
language  it  was  rendered  into.  He  intimates,  that  God  ought 

*  See  Reflections  on  Lord  Bolingbrokc's  Letters,  p.  125,  &c. 
f  ibid,  p,  98,  &«. 
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to  have  punished  with  a  sudden  death,  as  in  the  case  of  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira,  every  man  that  had  committed  any  error, 
either  in  transcribing  or  translating  it.     And  if  this  had  been 
the   case,    the   consequence    would    have    been,    that  no*mari 
would  have  ventured  to  transcribe   or  translate  it  at  all :  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  what  these  gentlemen    would  wish,     But 
there  is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  such  extraordinary 
methods  ;  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
person,  that  this  revelation  is  transmitted  to  us,  without  any 
such  corruptions  or  alterations  as  can  destroy  the   usefulness 
of  that  revelation,  or  defeat  the  important  end^>  for  which  it 
was  originally  given.     This   hath  been    often  clearly  shewn. 
Oar  author  indeed   pronounces   with   great  confidence,  "  that 
**  it  is  a  thing   abundantly  evident,  that  the  Christian  reve  u 
4<  tion   hath    been   greatly   depraved  and  corrupted  ;  that  its 
<*  pretended  guardians  have  extracted  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
"  from  it ;  and  that  we  have  received  the  books  referred  to  from 
"  that  grand  fountain  of  corruption,  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
"  must  have  been  naturally,  and  almost  unavoidably  led  to  vor- 
"  rupt  them  in  those  times  of  ignorance,  to  justify  herself  in 
"  all  other  corruptions  and  abuses."     This  he  frequently  re- 
peats, as  his  manner  is,  in  several  parts  of  his  book,  and  it  hath 
been  often  urged  by  the  deistical    writers  *  ;  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  if  a  general  corruption    of  the   Scriptures 
could  have  been  possibly  effected,  none  had  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity, or  a  stronger  temptation  to  attempt  it,  than  the  church 
of  Rome  :  and  yet  it  is  evident  in  fact,  that  they  have  not  cor- 
rupted the  Scriptures  in  those  instances  in  which  it  was  most 
their  interest,  and  we  might  imagine  also  most  in  their  inclina- 
ti6n,  to  have  corrupted  them.     There  might  be  some  pretence 
for  such  a  charge,  if  there   had  been    any  express   and  formal 
passages  inserted  in  the  New  Testament,  in  favour  of.the  papal 
supremacy,  of  St  Peter's  having  been   bishop   of   Rome,  the 
worship  of  images,  the  invocation  of  saints  and  angels,  purga- 
tory, the  communion  in   one    kind,  against  priests'  marriage, 
and  in  favour  of  the  monastic  vows,  *&c.  ;  but  our  author  hath 
not  attempted  to  produce  any  passages  of  this  kind  ;   and  he 
himself  has  observed!,  that  the  "  New  Testament  was  not  suf- 
*  Chubb's  pofthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  65,  65,  118,  121,  122. 
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*'  ficient  to  support  the  weight  of  the  constitution  of  the  church 
«  of  Rome,  and  therefore  its  builders  prudently  annexed  tradi- 
"  tion  to  it  *.",  He  also  rinds  fault  with  their  locking  up  the 
Bible  from  the  laity,  as  what  hath  put  them  so  far  under  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  as  to  involve  them  in  gross  ignorance,  su- 
perstition, and  slavery.  Thus,  this  very  consistent  writer,  with 
a  view  to  expose  the  New  Testament,  would  persuade  us,  tha$ 
popery  is  taught  and  founded  there,  and  yet  would  have  the 
Bible  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  people  as  a  proper  preservative 
against  it. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  reve^ 
lation  from  prophecy  and  miracles  have  always  been  looked 
upon  as  of  great  weight;  and  Mr  Chubb  hath  taken  great 
pains  to  invalidate  both  these.  With  regard  to  prophecy, 
which  is  the  entire  subject  of  the  seventh  section  of  his  Fare- 
well to  his  Readers  f,  he  pretends  not  to  deny,  that  there  may 
be  true  prophecy  ;  that  God  may  certainly  foreknow  future 
events,  and  may  enable  persons  to  foretell  them  ;  but  he  de- 
nies, that  the  prediction  of  future  events  can  be  admitted  as  an 
evidence  of  divine  revelation,  because  a  prophecy  can  never 
be  known  to  be  a  true  prophecy  till  it  be  fulfilled  ;  and  there- 
fore can  never  be  a  proof  or  evidence  at  the  time  of  its  delivery, 
because  it  must  appear  as  yet  uncertain.  His  argument  here 
proceeds  upon  a  wrong  supposition,  as  if  the  advocates  for  re- 
velation maintained,  that  the  mere  prediction  of  a  future  e- 
vent,  even  before  the  completion  of  it,  were  alone  a  sufficient 
proof,  to  those  who  heard  the  prediction,  of  the  divine  mission 
of  the  persons  who  delivered  it.  This  was  far  from  being  the 
only  proof  that  was  given,  either  of  the  Mosaic  or  Christian  re- 
velation. They  were  both  of  them  at  their  first  promulga- 
tion attested  and  established  by  an  amazing  succession  of  the 
most  wonderful  works,  and  which  plainly  argued  an  extraor- 
dinary interposition  :  besides  which,  both  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets under  the  Old  Testament,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  under  the  New,  were  enabled  to  give  many  ex- 
press predictions  of  future  events  ;  some  of  which  related  to 
things  which  were  to  happen  in  their  own  time,  and  received 

*  Chubb's  pofthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  58. 
f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p,  139—174. 
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£  speedy  accomplishment ;  others  related  to  events  that  were 
not  to  happen  till  some  ages  after  the  prediction,  and  these  al- 
so received  their  accomplishment  in  the  proper  season.  And 
this,  added  to  the  other  evidences,  exhibited  a  farther  illustrious 
proof  of  a  divine  interposition  in  favour  of  the  Jewish  and' 
Christian  revelation,  and  shews,  that  the  first  publishers  of  it 
were  extraordinarily  inspired  by  God,  who,  by  the  author's 
own  acknowledgment,  can  alone  foresee  and  foretell  future  con- 
.iingent  events.  It  was  wisely  ordered,  that  miracles  and  pro- 
,phecy  should  go  together  ;  whereby  not  only  the  most  striking 
evidence  was  given  to  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  revelation, 
,at  the  time  when  it  was  first  promulgated,  but  provision  was 
made  that  there  should  be  a  growing  evidence.,  which  might 
acquire  new  force  and  strength  by  the  successive  accomplish- 
ment of  the  prophecies  in  the  several  different  periods  to  which 
they  refer.  Indeed,  if  it  were  only  a  single  prediction  or  two, 
the  fulfilling  of  ,the,m  might  be  looked  upon  to  be  accidental, 
.and  to  amount  to  no  more  than  a  lucky  conjecture  :  but  a  s-e- 
jries  of  prophecies,  such  as  is  set  before  us  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings, many  of  them  relating  to  things  of  a  most  contingent  na- 
ture, removed  at  the  distance  of  several  ages,  and  which  de- 
fended upon  things  that  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee,  must 
be  ascribed. to  an  extraordinary  divine  assistance  ;  and  it  cannot 
reasonably  be  supposed,  that  God  would  impart  his  prescience 
,to  give  credit  to  impostors,  who  falsely  pretended  to  be  inspir- 
ed by  him  to  deliver  doctrines  and  laws  to  mankind. 

As  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  of  Christ's  divine  mission, 
which  resulteth  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  this 
had  been  fully  considered  in  the  controversy  between  Mr  Col- 
lins and  his  adversaries,  of  which  some  account  was  given  in 
the  sixth  letter.  What  Mr, Chubb  has  offered  ©n  this  head  is 
.very  inconsiderable  :  but  he  has  one  reflection  that  may  de- 
eerve  some  notice  ;  it  is  this  :  That,  «  supposing  those  prophe- 
*(  cies  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ,  they  are  not  so 
"  much  to  be  regardecl  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  authority 
"  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as  of  the  divine  character  of  its  pri- 
"  mary  promulger,  who,  being  a  free  being,  must  have  been  at 
"  liberty  whether  he  would  have  faithfully  delivered  those 
"•truths  to  the  world,  that  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  his 
.."  principal.  And  this,"  saith  he,  «  must  of  necessity  be  the 
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"  case  of  all  divine  revelation  *."  But,  supposing  there  was  a 
series  of  prophecy,  relating  to  a  wonderful  person,  who  was  to 
appear,  at  a  time  prefixed,  as  a  divine  teacher  and  Lord,  and 
who  was  to  erect  a  dispensation  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and 
that  his  coming,  person,  offices,  miracles,  sufferings,  and  the 
glories  that  should  follow,  were  described  and  pointed  out  by 
many  remarkable  predictions,  delivered  at  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners,  all  which  were  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  in 
him  only  ;  this  certainly  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  illustrious 
attestation,  not  only  to  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  but  to  the 
truth  of  the  revelation  he  brought  in  the  name  of  God :  for  it 
were  most  absurd  to  suppose,  that  God  would  have  inspired  so 
may  persons  in  different  ages,  to  foretell  his  coming  and  cha- 
racter as  a  divine  teacher  of  truth  and  righteousness,  if  he  had 
not  perfectly  foreknown  that  he  would  certainly  fulfil  that  cha- 
racter, and  fulfil  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him.  And  the  pre- 
paring mankind  for  his  coming  by  such  a  succession  of  prophe- 
cies, and  pointing  him  out  by  the  most  glorious  arid  peculiar  cha- 
racters, so  many  ages  before  his  actual  appearing,  tended  to  give 
him  an  attestation  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  which  was  never  e^ 
quailed  in  any  other  case. 

With  regard  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  this  author  thinks 
it  is  impossible,  "  that  God  should  deliver  a  prophecy  so  dark- 
"  ly,  as  that  one  man  only,  and  he  a  prodigy,  amidst  the  mil- 
"  lions  of  men  that  have  taken  place  since  that  prophecy  was 
«  delivered,  should  be  able  to  discover  the  true  sense  and 
<c  meaning  of  it  f  •"  where  he  goes  upon  a  supposition  which 
is  manifestly  false,  viz.  that  no  man  before  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  ever  able  to  discover  the  meaning  arid  intent  of  Daniel's 
prophecies.  Many  there  have  been  who  laboured  happily  this 
way,  both  formerly  and  of  late  :  and  though  there  are  several 
things  in  those  prophecies  that  are  attended  with  grea't  difficul- 
ty, there  are  others  of  the  predictions  contained  in  that  book, 
which  are  so  clear,  that  the  application  of  them  is  comparative- 
ly easy.  And  they  have  been  wonderfully  verified,  in  a  man- 
ner which  shews  they  could  only  have  proceeded  from  that  all- 
seeing  mind  which  presides  over  contingencies,  and  clearly  sees 
through  the  succession  of  ages.  And  the  predictions  there 

$  Chubb's  Poilhumous  Worts,  vol.  i-  p.  152,  153.  Ibid.  p.  147,  MS. 
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given  relating  to  the  Messiah,  the  design  and  end  of  his  com- 
ing, and  the  desolation  of  the  Jewish  city  and  temple  that 
should  be  connected  with  it,  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  give  a 
most  remarkable  attestation  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the 
true  promised  Messiah.  And  it  may  be  observed  by  the  way, 
that  this  shews  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of  another  of  our  au- 
thor's suppositions,  who  pretends,  that  the  Jewish  expectation 
of  the  Messiah  was  solely  owing  to  the  notion  they  had  of  their 
being  God's  peculiar  people,  from  whence  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  believe,  that  God  would  raise  them  up  a  glorious  deli- 
verer, who  should  exalt  their  nation  to  the  highest  degree  of 
prosperity  and  grandeur ;  and  that  the  prophets  humoured 
them  in  this  their  notion  and  expectation  :  For  if  this  had  been 
the  case,  the  prophets  would  not  have  spoken  of  a  suffering  Mes- 
siah ;  nor  would  they  have  foretold,  as  they  have  done,  his  be- 
ing rejected  by  the  Jews,  and  the  judgments  which  should  be 
then  executed  upon  that  nation,  and  that  tne  Gentiles  should 
be  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  his  kingdom. 

This  writer,  who  seems  to  value  himself  upon  thinking  out 
of  the  common  way,  can  see  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  pre- 
dictions relating  to  the  calamities  and  dispersions  of  the  Jews, 
and  their  wonderfu.1  preservation,  under  all  their  dispersions 
and  calamities,  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  :  and  yet  certain 
it  is,  that  their  being  so  generally  dispersed  among  all  nations 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  being  still  preserved  as  a  distinct 
people,  notwithstanding  the  unexampled  discouragements,  re- 
proaches, and  sufferings  to  which  they  have  been  exposed,  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  things,  taken  in  all  circumstances, 
that  is  t©  be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  :  and  as  it 
hath  no  parallel,  its  being  so  plainly  foretold  above  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  (for  so  long  it  is  since  the  time  of  Moses,  who 
first  prophesied  of  it)  is  a  most  signal  instance  of  a  true  pro- 
phetic spirit,  and  could  only  be  owing  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
omniscient  Being,  who  declafeth  the  end  from  the  beginning^  and 
from  ancient  times  the  things  'which  are  yet  to  come. 

I  shall  only  take  notice  of  one  observation  more,  which  our 
author  hath  made  with  regard  to  the  proof  from  prophecy,  viz. 
that  it  appears  from  St  Paul's  account,  that  the  gift  of  prophe- 
cy was  a  distinct  £ift  from  that  of  knowledge,  1  Cor.  xii.  8,  9, 
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10.  and  "  that  they  had  no  connection  or  dependence  upon 
.««  one  another :"  and  he  thinks  therefore,  "  that  a  person's 
&  foretelling  things  to  come,  does  not  prove  a  supe- 
.*«  riority  of  knowledge,  and  that  the  prophet's  knowledge  ex- 
?*  tends  farther  than  the  prophecies  he  delivers."  But  if  we 
examine  that  passage  of  .St  Paul  which  he  refers  to,  we  shall 
iind  it  is  far  from  answering  the  end  he  proposes  by  it,  viz.  to 
invalidate  the  proof  from  prophecy,  in  favour  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  The  apostle  is  .there  speaking  of  the  several  gifts 
^>f  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  were  poured  forth  on  many  of 
the  Christian  converts  in  that  first  age,  in  various  proportions 
and  degrees  according  to  his  will.  One  of  these  was,  that  of 
prophecy.  It  is  not  certain,  that  by  prophecy,  in  that  particular 
passage,  is  to  be  understood  the  foretelling  things  to  come ;  for 
-the  word  prophecy  is  sometimes  taken  ;in  that  epistle  in  another 
sense :  but  allowing  it  tp  be  so,  since  it  appears  from  other 
passages  that  such  a  gift  there  was  in  the  first  age  of  the  .Chris- 
tian church  (and  it  was  what  our  Saviour  had  promised,  John 
xvi.  13.),  in  that  .case  it  must  be  said,  that  such,  a  gift,  if  really 
.conferred,  could  only  proceed  from  God,  or  his  Holy  Spirit : 
and  as  those  extraordinary  gifts,  of  which  this  was  one,  were 
communicated  by  .the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles  in 
the  name  of  a  cruci-fied  and  risen  Jesus,  the  conferring  these 
gifts  on  any  of  the  Christian  converts  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  a  most  illustrious  proof  of  a  divine  interposition  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  and  of  the  divine  mission  of  the  apostles,,  the  first 
authorized  publishers  of  it. 

Haying  considered  the  principal  things  this  writer  has  urged 
.on  trie  head  of  prophecy,  I  shall  take  seme  notice  of  what  he 
hath  offered  concerning  the  proof  from  miracles  :  This  is  the 
subject  of  his  eighth  section  *.  J3e  will  not  allow,  that  mira- 
cles can  be  any  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  persons,  or  truth 
of  doctrines.  What  he  chiefly  insisteth  upon  to  this  purpose  is, 
that  the  power  of  working  miracles  may  be  equally  annexed  to 
falsehood  or  truth  :  and  whereas  it  might  be  objected,  that  God 
*wili  not  suffer  miraculous  power  tp  be  misapplied,  because, 
were  that  the  case,  mankind  would  be  greatly  exposed  to  im- 
position, he  answers,  "  that  when  a  miracle  is  once  wrought, 

*  Chubb's  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  ;  77—219. 
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"  it  must  and  will  be  in  the  optiqn  of  the  operator  to  apply 
"  that  power  as  he  pleases,  either  well  or  ill,  nor  could  God 
"  prevent  it,  otherwise  than  by  destroying  his  being  or  his  a- 
"  gency."     But  supposing,  which  is  the  present  supposition,  a 
real  power  of  working  miracles  communicated  from  God,  with, 
a  view  to  give  attestation  to  the  divine  mission  of  persons  sent 
to  instruct  the  world  in  important  truths,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose, 
that  he  would  continue  that  power  to  them,  if  they  applied  it 
to  the  confirming  of  falsehood  ;  or  that  he  would  have  given 
them  that  power  for  attesting  truth,  if  he  foresaw  they  would 
use  it  in  favour  of  falsehood  j  and  in  that  case  he  must  have 
foreseen  it.     With  regard  to  the  power  of  working  miracles 
in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  church,  it  was  not  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  persons  who  had  that  power  to  use  it  when  or  to 
what  purpose  they  pleased,     They  could  only  work  those  mi- 
racles, when  and  upon  what  occasion  it  seemed  fit  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  they  should  do  them ;  in  which  case  they  had  an 
extraordinary  impulse,  which  is  usually  called  the  faith  of  mira- 
cles, which  was  a  kind  of  direction  to  them,  when  to  work 
those  miracles,   and  whereby  they  knew  and  were  persuaded 
that  God  would  enable  them  to  do  them.     The  proper  use  and 
design  of  those  miracles  was,  to  confirm  the  testimony  given  by 
the  apostles  to  our  Saviour  and  his  resurrection,  and  the  truth 
of  the  doctrines  they  taught  as  received  from  him  :  nor  can 
any  one  proof  be  brought,  though  he  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
any  false  teachers  in  that  age  did,  by  virtue   of  an  extraordi- 
nary gift  or  powers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  communicated  to  them, 
work  miracles  to  confirm  the  false  doctrines  they  preached.  On 
the  contrary,  St  Paul  appeals  to  the  Galatians  themselves,  as  in 
a  matter  of  fact  which  could  not  be  contested,   that  miracles 
were  only  wrought,  and  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
communicated,  in  attestation  to  that  true  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
which  he  had  preached,  and  not  to  that  other  gospel,  as  he  call- 
eth  it,  which  the  false  teachers  would  have  imposed  upon  them, 
Qal.  iii.  2,  6.     But  I  have  elsewhere  considered  this  matter  at 
large,  and  shall  not  here  repeat  what  was  there  offered  *. 
But  what  our  author  chiefly  bends  himself  to  prove  is,  that 

*  See  Divine  Authority  of  the  Old  and  New   Testament   asserted,  vol.  i. 
p.  380—387. 
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(the  accounts  given  us-  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  are  false  or  uncertain,  and  not  at  all  to  be  depended 
on.     To  this  purpose  he  mentions  several  of  our  Saviour's  mi- 
racles, and  repeats  the  same  objections  against  them  that  had 
been  urged  by  Mr  Woolston  before,  and  to  which  solid  an- 
swers had  been  returned.     Every  thing  in  the  evangelical  ac- 
counts that  appears  to  him  strange  or  extraordinary,  he  rejects 
at  once.     I  cannot  here  enter  into  a  distinct  consideration  of 
the  several  particulars  he  alledgeth.     I  shall  only  mention  one, 
on  which  he  seems  to  lay  a  greater  stress  than  any  of  the  rest, 
and  which  he  insists  upon  more  than  once,  as  alone  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  evangelical  historians.     It  relates 
to  the  account  given  .of  d\ir  Saviour's  temptations  in  the  wil- 
derness.    It  will  be  readily  owned,  that  the  fact  referred  to  is 
of  a  very   extraordinary   nature.     But   a  thing   may  be  very 
strange  and  wonderful,  and  yet  very  true,  and  is  to  be  received 
as  such,  if  it  comes  to  us  vouched  by  a  sufficient  authority : 
and  in  this  case  the  authority  is  sufficient ;  for  I  think  it  can- 
not reasonably  be  doubted,  that  the  account  came  originally 
from   our  Lord  himself,  since  no  other  could  be  supposed  to 
know  it,  and  that  it  was  well  known  to  the  apostles  and  disci- 
ples to  have  come  from  him.     It  is  distinctly  related  by  two  of 
the  evangelists,  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,   and  referred  to  by 
a  third,  St  Mark.     St  John,  according  to  the  method  he  pur- 
sues, of  insisting  chiefly  upon  things  not  mentioned'  by  the  rest, 
had  no  occasion  to  take  notice  of  it.     There  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  evangelists  would  have  inserted  such 
an  account  as  this,  if  they  had  not  been  assured  that  the  informa- 
tion came  from  Christ  himself  .5  and  his  authority  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  believing  it  ;  nor  is  our  author  able  to  prove,  that 
there  is  any  thing  here  ascribed  to  Satan,  which  he  might  not  be 
able,  or  might  not  be  permitted  to  perform.    In  what  manner  he 
pretended  to  shew  to  our  Saviour,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world)  and 
all  the  glory  of 'them ,  we  are  not  told  ;  nor  is  there  any  necessity 
here  of  taking  the  word  all  in  the  strictest  sense.     But  in  what 
way  soever  this  was  done,  concerning  which  we  cannot  pretend 
certainly  to  judge,   this  writer  doth  not  know  enough  of  the 
case  to  pronounce  it  impossible.     Supposing  there  are  evil  spi- 
rits, can  any  man  take  upon  him  positively  to  determine  how 
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far  their  power  and  ability  may  extend  ?  And  that  there  are 
both  good  and  evil  spirits  superior  to  man,  hath  been  the  ge- 
neral belief  of  mankind  in  ail  nations  and  ages,  and  even  of  the 
best  and  wisest  of  men  ;  nor  can  a  shadow  of  reason  be  brought 
to  prove  the  existence  of  such  spirits  to  be  either  impossible  or 
improbable,  though  our  author,  in  his  great  wisdom,  has  all  a- 
long  rejected  all  accounts  where  there  is  any  mention  made  of 
angels  or  devils,  with  as  much  confidence,  as  if  he  could  clear- 
lv  demonstrate  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  any  such,  thing. 

He  frequently  speaks  of  the  weakness  and  credulity  of  the 
sacred  historians,  and  represents  the  accounts  given  in  the  gos- 
pels, and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  mere  fictions,  more 
like  Jewish  fables ,  or  popish  legends,  than  real  facts  *.  He  express- 
ly declares,  u  that  some  of  the  popish  miracles,  though  gene- 
"  rally  rejected  by  Protestants  as  fraud  and  imposture,  are  bet- 
"  ter  attested  than  any  of  the  miracles  which  were  wrought,  or 
"  supposed  to  be  wrought  in  the  first  century  :  and  that  had 
"  the  like  strict  scrutiny  been  made  in  former  times  that  is  at 
"  present,  those  ancient  miracles  would  have  been  rejected  -)-." 
But  every  thinking  person  will  easily  see  a  mighty  difference  in 
the  case  between  miracles  wrought  before  persons  highly  pre- 
judiced in  their  favour,  and  in  proof  of  the  reigning  religion, 
where  power  and  interest  is  on  their  side,  and  where  there  is 
not  a  full  liberty  allowed  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  in  the  view 
of  enemies  themselves,  and  where  the  public  prejudices  lie  en 
the  other  side,  and  power,  interest,  and  authority  are  engaged 
against  them.  There  will  always  be  ground  of  suspicion  in 
the  former  case,  not  equally  so  in  the  latter.  The  miracles 
said  to  be  wrought  by  the  Romish  church  are  done  in  countries 
where  popery  is  the  established  religion,  and  have  power  and 
the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  an  evident  worldly  interest,, 
on  their  side :  and  they  are  not  performed  openly  in  the  view 
of  Protestants  and  for  their  conviction,  in  places  where  there  is 
a  full  liberty  of  examining  into  all  the  circumstances  relating 
to  them  :  whereas  the  miracles  whereby  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished were  done  openly,  and  in  the  view  of  enemies,  able  and 
willing  to  have  detected  the  imposture,  if  there  had  been  any  •,. 
they  were  done  to  establish  a  scheme  of  religion,  the  most  op- 

*  Chubb,ubi  fupra,  p.  192,  193.  f  Ibid.  p.  226,  227. 
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posite  that  could  be  imagined  to  the  prevailing  prejudices  both 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  even  to  the  prejudices  that  had  pos- 
sessed the  minds  of  the  very  persons  by  whom  these  miracles 
were  wrought ;  and  when  all  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  influence  and  artifices  of  the  priesthood, 
and  every  worldly  advantage,  Uiy  wholly  on  the  other  side  :  and 
yet  vast  numbers  were  brought  over  to  receive  a  crucified  Jesus 
as  their  Saviour  and  their  Lord,  in  that  very  age,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  those  miracles  and  extraordinary  facts,  concerning 
which  they  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  informed,  in  op- 
position to  all  their  worldly  interests,  and  their  most  inveterate 
prejudices.  In  vain  then  it  is  to  inveigh,  as  this  writer  does, 
against  the  historians,  and  to  pretend,  that  "  they  were  weak 
"  enough  to  give  credit  to  any  relations  they  might  pick  up, 
«  and  had  courage  enough  to  put  upon  the  world  whatever 
"  might  be  upon  them* :"  for  the  things  related  by  them  are 
of  such  a  public  nature,  that  if  they  had  been  false,  it  would 
have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  their  enemies,  of 
whom  there  were  many,  to  have  detected  them  ;  which  would 
have  crushed  this  religion  in  its  infancy.  Our  author  himself 
is  sensible  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  to  impose  facts  of 
so  extraordinary  and  so  public  a  nature,  as  those  recorded  in 
the  gospels,  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  very  age  in 
which  the  facts  were  said  to  be  done :  and  therefore,  without 
so  much  as  attempting  to  offer  the  least  proof,  takes  upon  him 
to  affirm,  that  the  accounts  of  these  facts  were  riot  published  till 
a  long  time  after,  when  there  was  nobody  alive  that  could  con- 
tradict them  ;  and  he  declares  as  positively  as  if  he  could  prove 
it  to  be  so,  that  they  were  not  made  public  till  the  second  cen- 
tury, which  he  represents  as  an  age  of  fiction  and  forgery. 
•This  is  what  he  particularly  affirms  concerning  the  accounts 
given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  though  it  is  evident  from 
the  book  itself,  that  it  was  written  in  the  apostolical  age,  and 
before  the  second  imprisonment  or  the  death  of  St  Paul.  In 
the  second  century,  Christianity  had  already  made  a  wonderful 
progress  through  the  nations,  ef  which  there  are  unquestionable 
proofs  :  and  by  a  strange  absurdity  he  supposes,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary facts  whereby  the  Christian  religion  was  attested  and 

*  Chubb's  poftbumous  Works,  p.  194. 
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confirmed,  were  not  published  till  that  time,  i.  e.  that  they 
were  not  heard  of  or  made  public,  till  long  after  the  founding 
of  the  Christian  church,  though  it  was  wholly  upon  the  credit 
of  those  facts  that  the  Christian  church  was  founded.  He  pre- 
~  tends  farther,  that  the  accounts  of  these  things  "  were  kept  as 
"  a  treasure  in  the  hands  of  believers,  not  known  to  unbelie- 
"  vers,  who  therefore  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  confute 
"  them,  or  detect  the  fraud  *  :"  and  yet  certain  it  is,  that  the 
apostles  went  every  where  preaching  the  religion  of  Jesus  to  an 
unbelieving  world.  All  those  to  whom  the  first  publishers  of 
Christianity  preached  the  gospel,  and  published  the  accounts  of 
the  important  facts  on  which  it  was  founded,  were  at  first  un- 
believers :  and  it  was  upon  the  convincing  assurance  they  had 
of  the  truth  of  these  facts,  that  they  were  brought  over  to  em- 
brace it,  and  of  unbelieving  Jews  or  heathens,  became  Christians,, 
or  believers  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  whereas  he  adds*  that  "  those 
"  facts  were  not  published  at,  or  near  the  place  of  the  perform- 
"  ance,  but  in  Greece,  Italy,  &c.  where  the  people  could  not 
"  contradict  them  5"  he  seems  not  to  have  considered,  that  all 
these  things  were  first  published  in  Judea,  where  the  first 
Christian  churches  were  founded ;  and  that  great  numbers  of 
Jews  were  converted  in  the  places  where  all  the  facts  were 
done.  It  was  not  till  after  they  had  been  published  some  years 
in  Judea,  that  they  were  made  known  to  the  Gentiles.  And 
in  all  those  countries  where  the  gospel  was  preached,  there 
were  vast  numbers  of  Jews,  who  had  a  continual  correspon- 
dence with  those  in  Judea,  and  went  frequently  to  Jerusalem 
to  the  public  feasts,  and  could  therefore  easily  procure  infor- 
mation whether  those  facts  were  as  they  had  been  represented. 

I  shall  not  need  to  make  any  observations  upon  what  Mr 
Chubb  hath  offered  against  the  accounts  given  by  the  evange- 
lists of  our  Lord's  resurrection :  for,  as  he  has  only  en- 
larged on  some  of  the  same  objections  which  had  been  advan- 
ced by  the  author  of  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  considered^  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  ia 
the  twelfth  letter. 

Having  considered  the  attempts  made  by  Mr  Chubb  to  in- 
\ralidate  the  argument  in  behalf  of  divine  revelation  from  pro- 

*  Chubb's  Pofthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  203,  204,  205, 
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phecy  and  miracles,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  some  notice 
of  what  hath  been  offered  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  argument^ 
which  he  hath  frequently  urged,  from  the  Wonderful  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity,  in  behalf  of  its  divine  original.  He  ac- 
knowledgeth,  that  "  it  is  improbable  that  Christianity  should 
"  take  place,  and  prevail  in  the  world,  and  to  the  degree  it  did, 
«  or  at  least  that  we  are  told  it  did,  supposing  the  history  of 
"  Christ's  life  and  ministry  to  be  a  fiction  *  :"  but  then,  as  if 
he  hr.d  granted  too  much,  he  observes,  that  "  the  present  run 
"  of  Methodism,  without  any  miraculous  power  attending  it,  or 
"  any  external  evidence  to  back  it,  takes  off  from  the  weight 
"  and  force  of  the  argument  f."  He  often  returns  to  this,  and 
in  several  parts  of  his  book  seems  willing  to  run  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  progress  of  Christianity  and  that  of  Methodism. 
But  this  only  shews  the  strong  prejudices  of  those  who  glory  in 
the  "character  of  freethinkers,  and  how  forward  they  are  to 
catch  at  the  slightest  pretences  for  setting  aside  the  evidences 
brought  in  favour  of  Christianity ;  for  in  reality  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  parallel  drawn  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
There  is  no  great  wonder  in  it,  that  professed  Christians,  pre- 
tending to  a  high  degree  of  purity  and  piety,  and  to  teach  true 
scriptural  Christianity,  should  make  some  progress  (not  in 
Pagan  and  Mahometan,  or  even  in  Popish  countries ;  for  1  do 
not  find  our  Methodists  take  upon  them  to  make  many  conver- 
sions there,  but)  in  a  country  where  scriptural  Christianity  is 
professed,  and  a  full  toleration  allowed.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  but  what  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  without  supposing 
any  thing  supernatural  in  the  case.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
new  extraordinary  revelations,  nor  appeal  to  any  miraculous 
facts,  as  the  French  prophets  did  ;  in  which  case  the  failure  of 
those  facts  might  easily  subject  them  to  a  detection  :  but  they 
build  upon  the  religion  already  received  among  us,  and  only 
pretend  to  explain  and  enforce  the  doctrines  there  taught.  But 
the  case  was  entirely  different  with  regard  to  the  apostles  and  first 
publishers  of  Christianity.  The  religion  they  preached,  and  especi* 
ally  the  great  fundamental  article  of  it,  the  receiving  a  crucified 
Jesus  for  their  Saviour  and  Lord,  was  contrary  to  the  most  root- 
ed prejudices,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  :  it  tended  entirely  to 

*  Chubb's  pofthumous  Works,  vol.  ji.  p.  40,  41.          f  Jbitl.  marginal  note. 
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subvert  the  whole  system  of  the  pagan  superstition  and  idola- 
try, and  also  the  pleasing  hopes  the  Jews  had  entertained  con- 
cerning a  temporal  Messiah,  who  should  raise  their  nation  to 
the  height  of  secular  dominion  and  grandeur :  it  was  holy  and 
self-denying  in  its  nature  and  tendency,  and  was  designed  not 
to  flatter,  but  to  subdue  and  mortify  the  corrupt  lusts  and 
passions  of  men  :  it  appealed  to  facts  of  the  most  extraordinary 
and  public  nature,  and  which  could  not  fail  being  detected,  if 
they  had  been  false :  the  first  publishers  of  it  were  not  only 
destitute  of  every  worldly  advantage,  but  had  the  most  insur- 
mountable difficulties  to  encounter  with  :  they  were  exposed 
to  the  most  grievous  persecutions,  reproaches,  and  sufferings, 
and  had  all  the  powers  of  the  world  engaged  against  them  ; 
that  therefore  they  should  be  able  in  such  circumstances  to 
bring  over  vast  numbers  both  of  JeVvs  arid  Gentiles  to  the 
faith  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  and  that  the  religion  they  taught 
should,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  prevail,  and  at  length  overturn 
the  whole  established  superstition,  which  had  every  worldly 
advantage  to  support  it  j  this  cannot  be  reasonably  accounted 
for,  without  supposing  the  interposition  of  a  divine  power,  and 
the  truth  of  the  extraordinary  facts  on  which  it  was  founded. 

Mr  Chubb  seems  to  lay  a  particular  stress  on  the  great 
change  w hich,  he  pretends,  took  place  in  Christianity,  whilst 
in  its  most  primitive  state.  He  affirms,  that  "  the  apostles  set 
"  out  upon  two  principles,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
"  foundation,  or  corner  stone  of  the  Christian  building*  i. 
"  That  Christianity  is  a  supplement  to  Judaism,^and  therefore 
"  was  to  be  grafted  upon  it ;  and  that  the  law  of  Moses  was 
"  not  to  be  abolishedj  but  still  continued.  2.  That  the  gospel 
"  was  a  favour  to  be  vouchsafed  to  the  Jews  only,  and  that  to 
"  them  only  it  was  to  be  preached."  And  he  pretends,  that 
"  the  apostles  were  unavoidably  led  into  these  principles  by 
•'  their  Master  himself:"  but  that  "  in  a  little  time  they  quite 
"  changed  the  original  scheme  or  plan  of  Christianity,  and 
"  dug  up  and  destroyed  the  foundations  they  themselves  had 
"  laid  :"  and  then  he  asks,  "  How  do  we  know  in  what  instan- 
"  ces  they  may  be  depended  upon  ?  and  if  they  had  acted  wrong 
*'  in  this,  how  does  it  appear  that  they  ever  acted  right  *  ?** 

*  Chubb's  pofthuirous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  84,  £  feq. 
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This  he  returns  to  on  several  occasions.  But  this  whole  mat- 
ter is  entirely  misrepresented  :  it  is  plain  from  several  hints 
given  by  our  Lord  himself  during  his  personal  ministry,  that 
it  was  really  his  intention,  and  the  design  upon  which  he  was 
sent,  to  erect  a  new  and  more  perfect  dispensation  than  the 
Mosaical  was,  though  it  was  not  as  yet  a  proper  season  to 
make  a  public  declaration  of  it :  That  his  Gospel  was  to 
be  preached,  not  to  the  Jews  only,  but  also  to  the  Gentiles  ;  and 
that  the  latter  were  to  be  taken  into  his  church,  and  to  be  made 
partakers  of  his  benefits,  and  of  the  great  salvation  he  came  to 
procure.  Any  one  will  be  convinced  of  this,  who  impar- 
tially considers  the  following  passages,  Matth.  viii.  10,  n,  12. 
xv.  10,  n.  xxi.  43.  John  iv.  21.  23.  x.  i6»  The  utmost  that 
our  author's  pretence  can  be  made  to  amount  to,  is  really  no 
more  than  this  :  that  the  apostles,  for  some  time  after  our 
Lord's  ascension,  were  not  entirely  freed  from  their  Jewish 
prejudices.  And  supposing,  which  was  really  the  case,  that 
the  Jewish  dispensation  was  originally  from  God,  and  was  de- 
signed to  give  way  to  the  more  perfect  dispensation  of  the  gos- 
pel, for  which  it  was  preparatory,  there  was  a  great  propriety  in 
it  that  the  change  should  not  be  brought  about  all  at  once, 
which  might  have  been  too  great  a  shock  even  to  honest  and 
well-disposed  minds.  The  gradual  method  of  unfolding  the 
Christian  scheme,  and  dispelling  the  apostles'  prejudices,  in- 
stead of  being  a  just  objection,  shews  that  the  whole  was  con- 
ducted with  a  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  :  and  their  having 
continued  for  some  time  under  these  prejudices,  giveth  a 
mighty  force  to  their  testimony,  and  furnisheth  a  manifest 
proof  that  the  Christian  dispensation  was  not  of  their  own  in- 
vention, nor  was  owing  to  a  sudden  pang  of  enthusiasm  ;  sjnce 
it  was  with  such  difficulty  that  they  themselves  were  brought 
to  discern  and  embrace  it,  considered  in  its  proper  harmony. 
And  it  was  only  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  overpowering 
light  and  evidence,  that  all  their  prejudices  were  at  length 
overcome  and  dispelled. 

Besides  the  two  principles  mentioned  above,  Mr  Chubb  has 
thought  fit  to  take  notice  of  a  third,  which  he  also  pretends 
was  a  fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  as  laid  down  by 
ihe  apostles,  vi%.  "  That  the  disciples  cf  Christ  were  to  have- 
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"  one  common  stock,  or  property,  of  which  the  clergy  were 
"  constituted  the  trustees  and  directors  :"  and  be  thinks,  that 
"  from  this  it  appears,  liow  groundless  that  preface  must  be, 
*'  that  the  apostles  and  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  could  have 
'*  no  worldly  advantage  in  view,  when  they  went  forth  to  preach 
"  the  gospel  :  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than 
"  that  they  had  a  fair  prospect  of,  and  a  very  plausible  pre- 
"  tence  for,  gathering  great  riches  into  their  hands,  as  keepers 
"  and  managers  of  the  church's  property  or  treasure."  This 
he  is  so  fond  of,  that  he  insisteth  upon  it  for  several  pages  to- 
gether *.  And  the  author  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  con- 
sidered had  hinted  at  the  same  thing  before  him,  to  shew,  that 
the  apostles  were  interested  witnesses,  and  that  therefore  their 
testimony  to  Christ's  resurrection  is  not  to  be  depended  on  f. 
But  all  this  is  built  on  a  false  foundation  ;  for  there  was  no  di- 
vine or  apostolical  constitution  obliging  Christians  to  put  their 
whole  worldly  substance  into  the  common  stock,  and  to  com- 
mit it  to  the  apostles  as  the  directors.  It  appeareth  plainly 
from  St  Peter's  words  to  Ananias,  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
depended  entirely  on  the  free  choice  of  the  Christian  converts, 
and  was  the  effect  of  their  voluntary  zeal  and  charity  ;  and  it 
was  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  strong  conviction  and  persuasion 
they  had  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  of  those  great  and  ex- 
traordinary facts  by  which  Christianity  was  supported.  This 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  at  Jerusalem  that  this  was 
done,  soon  after  our  Lord's  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  the 
extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  where  they  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
evidences  of  those  facts.  But  whatever  was  done  this  way,  in 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which  the  first  Christians 
were  placed,  it  is  manifest  from  some  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  particularly  from  St  Paul's  directions  to  the 
Corinthians,  that  this  was  not  designed  to  be  generally  obli- 
gatory upon  all  Christians.  See  I  Cor.  xvi.  I,  2.  2  Cor.  viii. 
9.  And  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  those  at  Je~ 
rusalem  ;  for  which  undoubtedly  there  were  particular  reasons  ; 

*  Chuhb's  poflhumous  Works,  p.  102 — 110. 
f  Refurre£Uon  of  Jefus  confideredj  p.  68. 
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and  even  there,  so  far  were  the  apostles  from  claiming  to  them- 
selves the  direction  of  the  public  stock,  that  they  expressly  re- 
fused to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  management  of  it,  that 
they  might  apply  themselves  to  their  proper  work,  the  minis- 
try of  the  word  :  and  it  was  given  into  the  hands  of  persons  of 
unexceptionable  characters,  chosen  by  the  Christian  society 
for  that  purpose,  that  they  might  impartially  distribute  out  of 
the  common  stock  to  those  that  needed  it,  Acts  vi.  i,  2, 
3.  If  the  apostles  had  been  actuated  by  worldly  views,  they 
would  certainly  have  chosen  a  scheme  of  religion,  more  cun- 
ningly accommodated  to  the  prevailing  humours  and  prejudices 
of  mankind  ;  for  what  prospect  could  they  have  of  persuading 
people  to  give  up  their  treasures  and  worldly  substance  into 
their  hands,  by  preaching  up  to  the  Jews  a  person  that  had 
their  own  nation  for  their  Messiah,  and  preaching  up  to  the 
Gentiles  a  crucified  Jew  for  their  Lord  and  Saviour  ?  Our 
author  himself  is  sensible  of  this,  and  therefore  at  the  same 
time  thaf  he  talks  of  the  fair  worldly  prospect  they  had,  he 
owns"  that  these  prospects  must  have  depended  upon  their  ex- 
pecting success  in  their  ministry,  and  upon  their  being  per- 
suaded that  they  had  God  and  his  promises  on  their  side, 
and  that  Christ  would  be  with  them,  as  he  had  foretold, 
to  tie  end  of  the  world*  :  so  that,  according  to  his  own  way  of 
stating  the  case,  and  indeed  according  to  the  reason  of  the  thing, 
their  prospect  of  success  was  founded  in  the  firm  belief  they 
had  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  Christ's  mission,  and  of  his 
resurrection  and  exaltation  to  glory.  So  inconsistent  is  this 
writer's  hypothesis,  that,  in  order  to  make  good  his  charge  of 
Worldly  interested  views  against  the  apostles,  he  is  forced  to 
go  upon  a  supposition  of  the  truth  of  the  illustrious  attestations 
that  were  given  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  he  else- 
where endeavours  to  invalidate.  And  yet,  supposing  the 
apostles  to  have  believed  what  their  Lord  had  told  them,  they 
could  have  no  worldly  advantage  to  expect  ;  since  he  had  as- 
sured them,  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  all  manner  of  re- 
proaches, persecutions,  and  sufferings,  both  from  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  should  be  Imttd  of  all  men  for  his  name's  sake. 
And  this  was  actually  the  rise  :  what  the  apostles  got  by 
*  Chubb's  posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  108,  109. 
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preaching  up  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  in  a  verv  affecting  man-, 
ner  represented  by  St  Paul,  who  was  one  of  them  :  from 
whence  it  is  manifest,  that  never  were  there  any  persons  ex- 
posed to  a  greater  variety  of  hardships  and  sufferings,  I  Cor. 
'  iv.  9.  n,  12,  13.  xv.  19.  3?.  2  Cor.  iv,  8,  9,  ic,  n.  xi.  23 
—  28. 

It  is  particularly  evident,  that  this  last  mentioned  great 
apostie  could  have  no  worldly  advantage  in  view  in  embracing 
C .imrianity.  His  interests,  reputation,  and  prejudices,  lay 
wholly  the  other  way,  and  tended  strongly  to  bias  him  against 
it.  NV-thirg  but  convictio  ,  and  the  power  of  evidence,  could 
overcome  his  obstinacy  ;  after  which  he  became  the  most  emi- 
nently instrumental  to  propagate  the  Chiisdan  religion  in  the 
world,  of  which  he  had  been  a  most  zealous  persecutor  before- 
And  this  seems  to  be  the  cause  ot  that  peculiar  rancour  and 
prejudice  which  this  wri'er  every  where  discovers  against 
him.  The  b^st  judges  have  ndmired  the  strength  and  close- 
ness of  St  Paul's  reasoning;  this  p-irticularly  was  the  judg- 
ment of  one  of  tue  best  reasoners  of  the  a^e,  Mr  Locke,  who 
studied  his  writings  with  gretu  application.  Bur  our  author 
has  thought  fit  to  represent  him  as  a  loose  unguarded  writer,, 
who  did  not  attend  to  Us  own  argument,  or  to  the  subject. 
He  frequently  charges  him  with  drawing  wrong  conclusions 
from  his  premises  ;  and  that  his  epistles  were  etude,  inde- 
gested  performances,  which  were  probably  sent  as  they  were 
first  wrote,  without  being  revised  by  him;  and  that  this 
sometimes  involved  him  in  confusion.  He  endeavours  t.q  give 
the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  turn  possible  to  several  passa- 
ges in  his  writings  :  Some  instances  of  which  were  taken  no- 
tice of  above,  to  which  many  others  might  be  added.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  represents  this  excellent  person,  who  is 
no  less  remarkable  for  his  humility  than  for  his  many  other 
virtues,  as  a  vain-glorious  boaster,  and  treats  the  account 
which,  with  a  remarkable  modesty,  and  as  it  were  by  con- 
straint, he  gives  of  his  labours  and  sufferings,  as  a  bravadot 
and  past  all  belief  *.  He  accuses  him  and  Si  James  as  guilty 
of  the  most  gross  and  notorious  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy 

Chubb's  Poft humous  Works,  vol.  i.p.  395,  397. 
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and  represents  him  as  the  great  author  of  pious  frauds  in  reli- 
gion :  And  that  he  acted  upon  this  principle,  "  '.hat  truth  in 
some  cases  may  and  ought  to  be  dispensed  with  :"  And  that 
therefore  he  and  the  other  apostles  were  capable  of  giving  a 
false  testimony  to  serve  the  Christian  cause  *.  But  this  cer- 
tainly was  not  St  Paul's  principle  ;  he  has  condemned  in  the 
strongest  terms  those  who  maintained,  that  it  is  lawful  to  lie 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it  ; 
•which  is  the  great  principle  upon  which  pious  frauds  are  built, 
Rom.  iii.  5,  6.  All  that  Mr  Chubb  has  advanced,  to  prove 
the  heavy  charge  he  has  brought  against  this  great  apostle,  is 
reducible  to  two  facts.  The  one  is,  his  saying  before  the 
council,  that  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  he  was 
catted  in  question.  Acts  xxiii.  6.  upon  which  our  author  ob- 
serves, that  in  this  "  he  acted  a  deceitful  part,  and  coined  a 
<(  lie  to  save  himself,  since  he  was  not  called  in  question  about 
**  the  resurrection,  nor  was  this  any  part  of  the  charge  against 
**  him  f."  But  that  the  preaching  through  Jesus  Chiist  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  was  one  reason  of  the  persecution 
which  was  raised  against  Christ's  disciples  ;  and  that  this  was 
what  particularly  excited  the  rage  of  the  Sadducees  against 
them,  of  which  party  the  high  priest,  or  at  least  many  of 
those  about  him,  and  who  were  men  of  power  and  interest, 
appear  to  have  been,  is  plain  from  the  account  given  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chap.  iv.  i,  2,  3.  v.  17.  And  it  was 
very  allowable  for  the  apostle  to  take  advantage  of  this,  for 
creating  a  division  among  his  adversaries,  who  were  not  them- 
selves agreed  what  charge  to  bring  against  him.  This  is  a 
proof  of  his  prudence  and  address,  and  that  he  did  not  run  up- 
on his  sufferings  with  a  blind  enthusiastic  heat ;  but  it  is  no 
proof  of  his  dishonesty.  The  other  instance  upon  which  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy  and  lying  against  St  Paul  is  founded,  is 
taken  from  what  he  did  at  Jerusalem,  by  St  James's  advice, 
in  purifying  himself  in  the  temple,  Acts  xxi.  20 — 26  J.  But 
if  this  had  been  fairly  represented,  it  would  have  appeared, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  incon- 

*  Chubb's  posthumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  92,  &c.  235,  <5cr. 
f  Ibid.  p.  350,  331.  vol.  ii.  p.  238.  \  Ibid.  p.  92,  93,  98. 
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sistent  with  honesty  and  integrity.  What  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians had  been  informed  of  concerning  St  Paul  was,  that  he 
had  taught  the'^Jews  which  were  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake 
Moses,  saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children, 
neither  to  walk  after  their  customs ,  ver.  21.  They  represent- 
ed him  as  having  taught,  that  it  was  absolutely  unlawful  for 
the  Jews  to  circumcise  their  children,  or  to  observe  the  Jew- 
ish rites.  This  accusation  was  false  :  St  Paul  had  not  taught 
this  ;  he  only  had  argued  against  the  necessity  of  observing 
that  law,  and  had  urged  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  a  mutual  for- 
bearance with  one  another  in  this  matter.  And  what  he  did 
pursuant  to  the  advice  of  St  James,  shewed  that  he  did  not 
look  upon  it  to  be  then  unlawfnl  to  observe  the  Jewish  rites  ; 
^nd  that  he  judged  it  both  lawful  and  expedient  in  some  cases 
to  observe  them,  for  avoiding  scandal  :  And  upon  this  princi- 
ple he  proceeded  in  circumcising  Timothy.  This  whole  mat- 
ter had  been  set  in  a -clear  light,  and  the  wisdom  and  consis- 
tency of  the  conduct  of  St  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  fully 
j  us  rifled,  in  the  answers  that  were  made  to  the  Moral  Philo- 
sopher. But  Mr  Chubb  repeats  the  charge,  without  troubling 
himself  to  take  off  the  force  of  what  had  been  offered  for 
clearing  it. 

After  what  hath  been  observed,  it  will  be  no  surprize  to 
find,  that  this  writer  represents  the  being  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity as  of  no  importance  at  all,  and  that  he  frequently  lets 
us  know,  that  he  looks  upon  all  religions  to  be  alike,  with 
regard  to  the  favour  of  God.  "  The  turning  from  Mahome- 
"  tanism  to  Christianity,"  says  he,  "  or  from  Christianity  to 
"  Mahometanism,  is  only  a  laying  aside  one  external  form  of 
"  religion,  and  making  use  of  another,  which  is  of  no  more 
"  real  benefit,  than  a  man's  changing  the  colour  of  his  cloaths, 
"  by  putting  off  a  red  coat,  and  putting  on  a  blue  one  in  its 
*'  stead  *."  He  elsewhere  represents  it  as  an  indifferent  mat- 
ter, "  Whether  a  man  adopts  Judaism,  or  Paganism,  or  Ma- 
"  hometanism,  or  Christianity  ;"  and  what  is  more  extraor- 
dinary, he  would  put  this  upon  us,  as  St  Peter's  sentiment  as 
well  as  his  own ;  and  endeavours,  after  his  manner,  to  prove 
it  from  that  noted  passage,  Acts  x.  34,  35.  Of  a  truth  I  per- 

*  Cbubb'spofthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  34, 
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ccive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ;  but  in  every  nation, 
he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh  righteousness ,  is  accepted 
with  him.  He  pretends,  that  St  Peter  here  teacheth,  "that 
"  faith  in  any  religious  leader,  or  his  ministry,  is  altogether 
"  supernumerary,  and  that  he  hath  excluded  Both  faith  and 
"  infidelity  out  of  their  case  *  :"  as  if  the  apostle  there  de- 
signed to  tell  Cornelias,  that  it  was  of  no  manner  of  import- 
ance whether  he  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  or  not ;  which  is  to 
make  him  speak  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  very  design  of 
his  being  sent  to  Cornelius,  and  of  all  his  subsequent  discourse 
to  him.  St  Peter  signifieth  indeed,  in  the  words  cited  by  this 
author,  that  whosoever  in  any'  nation,  like  Cornelius,  truly 
feared  and  worshipped  God,  and  practised  righteousness,  should 
be  accepted  of  him,  though  not  belonging  to  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, or  initiated  into'  the'  Mosaic  polity  :  But  he  certainly  ne- 
ver intended  to  signify,  that  the  embracing  Christianity  was 
a  matter  of  mere  indifference.  Cornelius's  piety  and  good  dis- 
positions would  have  rendered  him  acceptable  to  God,  though 
he  had  not  heard  of  Christ  ;  but  when  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  being  informed,  that  very  piety  and  fear  of  God  led  him  to 
receive  those  significations  of  the  divine  will,  and  to  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  had  sent.  The  great  importance 
and  advantage  of  faith  in  Christ,  in  such  a  case,  is  evidently 
supposed  in  St  Peter's  whole  discourse,  who  was  extraordi- 
narily sent  ori  purpose  to  instruct  him  in  it.  v  This  writer 
thinks  proper  to  find  fault  with  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  for  laying  so  great  a  stress  OH  the  conversion  of 
Jews  or  heathens  to  Christianity,  which,  in  his  opinion  is  "  of 
"  little  consequence  as  to  the  favour  of  God,  or  to  their  future 
"  safety,  because,  if  they  were  virtuous  and  good  men,  they 
*c  were  secure  without  such  conversion,  and  if  they  were  bad 
**  vicious  men,  they  were  not  secured  by  it  f."  But  if  they 
were  good  men  before,  and  were  thereby  put  in  the  way  of 
greater  improvements  in  goodness,  more  fully  instructed  in  re- 
ligion, raised  to  more  glorious  hopes,  and  furnished  with  more 
excellent  helps,  and  more  powerful  animating  encouragements 
to  all  virtue  and  universal  righteousness  ;  or  if  they  were  ba<| 

"  '*  Chubb's  Pofthumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  295 — 302. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 
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men,  involved  in.  gross  ignorance  and  idolatry,  superstition 
and  vice,  which  was  the  general  character  of  the  heathens 
when  the  gospel  appeared,  and  by  turning  to  Christianity 
were  brought  to  the  knowledge  and  pure  adoration  of  the  only 
true  God,  and  engaged  to  forsake  their  evil  ways,  and  to  live 
soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world  ;  and  no  o- 
ther  were  accounted  true  Christian  converts  ;  this  by  the  au- 
thor's own  acknowledgment,  must  have  been  a  signal  advan- 
tage. He  himself  had  said  a  little  before, "  if  the  revelation  re- 
"  ferred  to  could  furnish  me  with  useful  knowledge,  or  with  a 
"  better  rule  of  life,  or  with  more  powerful  excitements  to  the 
"  practice  of  virtue  and  true  religion,  than  at  present  I  am  in 
"  possession  of,  and  thereby  I  should  be  made  a  wiser  and  bet- 
"  ter  man,  then  I  acknowledge,  that  such  conviction  would  be 
"  beneficial  to  me  in  proportion  to  such  improvement  *.*' 
This  is  evidently  the  case  of  the  Christian  revelation,  where- 
ever  it  is  sincerely  believed  and  embraced,  and  men  give 
themselves  up,  to  its  divine  conduct ;  and  therefore  those  to 
whom  this  revelation  is  offered,  and  who  yet  despise  and  re- 
ject it,  are  justly  chasgeabJe  with  great  guilt  :  For  it  cannot 
be  a  slight 'guilt  to  reject  the  valuable  means  and  helps  which 
God  fiath  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  provided,  for 
promoting  our  spiritual  improvement,  and  engaging  and  en- 
abling us  to  work  out  our  own  salvation  :  nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  unreasonable  than  to  pretend,  as  the  enemies  of  reve- 
lation have  often  done,  that  because  virtue  and  righteousness 
are  what  God  approves,  therefore  faith  is  unnecessary,  and 
of  no  consequence  at  all.  The  very  contrary  follows  from  it : 
for,  if  moral  improvement  and  true  holiness  be  of  such  vast 
importance,  then  certainly  the  best  and  properest  means  for 
attaining  to  it  are  very  needful,  and  to  be  highly  valued ;  and 
such  are  'the  means  and  helps  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  af- 
fordeth,  as  laid  down  in  the  Holy  Scriptures:  and  to  reject 
those  means  and  assistances,  under  pretence  of  obtaining  the 
encl  without  them,  is  a  most  absurd  and  criminal  conduct, 
justly  displeasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a  most  unworthy 
yeturn  to  his  infinite  goodness. 

*  Chuhh"s  Posthumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 
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I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  Mr  Chubb's  Posthumous 
Works,  with  taking  notice  of  a  remarkable  passage  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  section  of  his  Farewell  to  his  Readers.  After  hav- 
ing done  all  he  could  to  expose  the  Scriptures,  and  shew  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  appeal  to  them,  he  draws  this  conclusion  from 
the  whole  :  that  «  this  shews  the  great  propriety  of  our  re- 
«  turning  back  to  that  prior  rule  of  action,  which  is  the  ground 
"  and  foundation  of  moral  truth,  and  consequently  of  moral 
"  certainty  ;  viz.  that  eternal  and  invariable  rule  of  right  and 
"  wrong,  as  to  an  infallible  guide,  and  as  the  solid  ground  of 
«  our  peace  and  safety,  which  rule  we  are  too  easily  diverted 
«  from  *."  He  seems  to  speak  here,  as  if  Christians,  and 
those  that  were  for  adhering  to  Scripture  as  their  rule,  had  no 
regard  to  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong,  or  to  the  nature  and 
reason  of  things,  which  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  ;  and  as  if 
the  deists  were  under  the  conduct  of  an  infallible  guide.  Par- 
ticularly it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  he  would  have  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  himself  hath  taken  care  to  follow  the  infallible 
guide  he  recommends  :  but  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  effect  it 
has  had  upon  himself,  we  have  no  great  encouragement  to  en- 
tertain a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  advantage  we  shall  ob- 
tain by  forsaking  the  Scripture,  under  pretence  of  following 
such  a  guide.  For  what  is  it,  that  his  infallible  guide  has  di- 
rected him  to  ?  It  has  inclined  him  to  deny  a  particular  provi- 
dence, or  that  God  now  interposeth  in  ordering  or  governing 
the  affairs  of  men,  and  the  events  relating  to  them,  whether 
with  regard  to  nations  or  particular  persons,  and  consequently 
has  directed  him  not  to  make  a  dependence  on  providence,  a 
trust  in  God,  or  resignation  to  his  will,  any  part  of  his  religion: 
it  hath  taught  him  not  to  expect  any  gracious  assistances  from 
God,  or  to  apply  to  him  for  them:  it  leaveth  him  at  a  loss 
whether  it  be  proper  to  pray  to  God  at  all,  and  inclineth  him  to 
think  that  it  is  the  safest  way  to  let  it  alone  :  nor  doth  this  guide 
inform  him,  whether  men's  souls  are  material  or  immaterial,  or 
whether  they  shall  subsist  after  death,  or  shall  die  and  perish 
with  the  body,  or  whether  there  shall  be  a  future  state  in  which 
God  will  call  men  to  an  account  for  their  actions  :  or,  if  there 

*  Chubb's  Pofihumous  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  242. 
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shall  be  a  future  judgmentvhis  guide  leadeth  him  to  apprehend 
that  it  shall  extend  but  to  a  small  part  of  the  human  race,  and 
but  to  a  few  of  the  actions  they  perform  ;  that  they  shall  not 
be  called  to  an  account  for  the  blasphemies  they  may  have  ut- 
tered against  God,  or  for  any  neglect  of  duties  that  more  im- 
mediately relate  to  the  Deity,  or  for  private  injuries  they  do  to 
one  another,  or  for  any  actions  at  all  but  those  which  concern 
the  public  :  and  how  far  these  are  to  extend,  he  hath  not 
thought  fit  to  inform  us.  I  cannot  see,  therefore,  but  that  it 
is  much  better  to  follow  the  light  the  Scripture  affbrdeth  us, 
which  giveth  us  clear  instructions  in  these  and  other  things  of 
great  importance,  concerning  which  our  author's  infallible 
guide,  according  to  his  account  of  the  matter,  hath  given  him 
no  directions  at  all,  or  hath  given  him  wrong  ones. 

I  have  now  finished  my  observations  on  Mr  Chubb's  Posthu- 
mous Works  1  which  I  have  perhaps  enlarged  upon  more  than 
they  really  deserve.  But  I  have  chosen  to  do  it,  both  because 
they  seem  to  be  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  and  well.  fitted  to  do 
mischief,  and  haye  by  some  persons  been  very  much  extolled, 
and  because  there  has  been  no  answer,  that  I  know  of,  given 
to  those  books.  I  do  not  love  to  make  reflections  that  seem  to 
bear  hard  upon  any  man's  integrity  :  but  I  think  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  notwithstanding  his  great  pretences  to  plainness 
and  candour,  and  an  impartial  love  of  truth  and  liberty,  there 
are  very  apparent  marks  of  great  Jisingenuity  in  his  writings. 
The  nature  of  this  work  wouM  not  admit  of  my  entering  into 
a  more  minute  examination  ;  but  there  are  few  things  of  con- 
sequence in  his  two  volumes  which  are  not  here  taken  notice 
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Observations  upon  a  Pamphlet,  Intltled,  Deism  fairly  Stated,  2nd 
fully  Vindicated — The  Author's  pompous  Account  of  Deism, 
and  his  Way  of  stating  the  Question  between  Christians  and 
Deists  considered — Concerning  the  Differences  among  Christians 
about  the  Way  of  knowing  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  Word  of  God — 
The  Charge  he  brings  upon  the  Christian  Religion,  as  consisting 
only  of  unintelligible  Doctrines  and  useless  Institutions,  and  his 
Pretence  that  the  Msral  Precepts  do  not  belong  to  Religion  at  al!9 
but  are  the  Property  of  Deists,  shewn  to  be  vain  and  groundless — 
The  Corruption!  of  Christians  no  just  Argument  against  true 
Christianity — A  brief  Account  of  Lord  BolingbrokJ s  Attempt 
against  the  Scriptures  in  his  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use. 
of  History. 

SIR, 

TTAVING  considered  pretty  largely  Mr  Chubb's  Posthumous 
Works,  I  shall  now  send  you  some  observations  upon  a 
pamphlet,  which,  though  originally  written  by  another  hand,  is 
said  to  have  been  revised  by  Mr  Chubb,  and  to  have  undergone 
considerable  alterations  and  amendmsnts :  it  is  intitled,  Deism 
fairly  Stated,  and  fully  Vindicated,  and  was  published  in  1740. 
And  as  it  hath  been  much  boasted  of,  I  shall  distinctly  consider 
both  the  account  the  author  of  it  gives  of  deism,  and  the  at- 
tempt he  hath  made  to  expose  the  Christian  revelation. 

In  his  account  of  deism  he  treads  in  the  steps  of  Dr  Tindal, 
and  it  might  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  upon  that  writer's  scheme,  of  which  some  account  was 
given  in  the  tenth  Letter.  But  let  us  examine  our  author's 
pretensions  more  distinctly. 

He  tells  us,  that  «  deism  is  no  other  than  the  religion  es- 
«  sential  to  man,  the  true  original  religion  of  nature  and  rea- 
((  son  *."  And  because  Christian  divines  have  asserted,  that 
the  gospel  contains  the  true  religion  of  reason  and  nature,  he 
represents  them,  and  particularly  the  present  bishop  of  Lon- 

*  Deism  fairly  Stated,  &c.  p.  5. 
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don,  and  Mr  (now  Dr)  Samuel  Chandler,  as  acknowleging, 
that  "  deism  is  the  alone  excellence  and  true  glory  of  Christi- 
"  anity,"  and  pretends  that  what  he  has  cited  from  them  proves, 
that  "  deism  is  all  in  the  Christian  institution  that  can  possibly 
«  approve  itself  to  the  true  genuine  reason  of  man  *."  And 
accordingly  he  declares,  that  "  every  thing  that  is  enjoined  in 
«  the  gospel  to  be  believed  as  a  rational  doctrine,  or  practised 
«  as  a  natural  duty,  relating  to  God,  our  neighbours,  and  our- 
«  selves,  is  an  established  part  of  deism  f."  And  through  his 
whole  book  he  supposes  deism  to  comprehend  every  doctrine 
and  precept  which  is  founded  in  reason  and  nature,  or,  as  he 
sometimes  expresseth  it,  in  truth  and  reason,  i.  e.  it  compre- 
hendeth  every  doctrine  and  precept  that  is  true  and  just  and 
reasonable. 

That  we  may  judge  of  the  fairness  of  this  writer  in  stating 
the  point,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  thing  he  would  be 
thought  to  vindicate,  is  the  religion  of  those  who  call  them- 
selves deists,  and  who  reject  revelation,  and  oppose  Christiani- 
ty. This  is  the  only  deism  in  question,  and  which  it  concern- 
eth  him  to  state  and  vindicate.  But  he  has  thought  fit  all  along 
to  represent  deism  and  natural  religion  as  terms  of  the  same 
signification ;  whereas  deism,  as  we  are  now  considering  it,  is 
to  be  understood,  not  precisely  of  natural  religion,  as  compre- 
hending those  truths  which  have  a  real  foundation  in  reason 
and  nature,  and  which  is  so  far  from  being  opposite  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  is  one  great  design  of  the  gospel  to  clear  and  en- 
force it ;  but  of  that  religion  which  every  man  is  to  find  out 
for  himself  by  the  mere  force  of  natural  reason,  independent 
of  all  revelation,  and  exclusive  of  it.  It  is  concerning  this  that 
the  enquiry  properly  proceeds.  Dr  Tindal  was  sensible  of  it ; 
and  therefore  is  for  sending  every  man  to  the  oracle  in  his  own, 
breast  as  the  only  guide  to  duty  and  happiness,  which  alone  he 
is  to  consult,  without  having  any  regard  to  revelation  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, he  frequently  represents  the  religion  of  nature  as  so 
clearly  known  to  all  men,  even  to  those  that  cannot  read  in  their 
mother  tongue^  as  to  render  any  farther  revelation  perfectly  need- 
less and  useless.  But  if  the  question  be  concerning  natural  re- 

*  Deism  fairly  Stated,  &c,  f  Ibid.  p.  7. 
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ligion  in  this  sense,  it  is  far  from  preserving  all  the  fine  enco- 
miums which  this  writer  after  Dr  Tindal,  so  liberally  bestows 
upon  it  :  he  represents  it  as  so  perfect,  that  nothing  can  be  add- 
ed to  it ;  and  therefore  will  not  allow,  that  Christianity  can  be 
said  to  be  "  grounded  on  natural  religion,  or  to  be  an  improve- 
u  ment  of  it  j"  for  he  declares,  that  he  «  cannot  possibly  con- 
u  ceive  how  an  entire  and  perfect  structure  (which  is  the  case 
"  of  natural  religion)  can  be  only  a  foundation  of  a  perfect 
"  structure,  or  how  a  perfect  religion  can  be  improved  *." 
Here  he  securely  assumes  the  very  thing  in  question,  viz.  that 
the  religion  which  every  man  knoweth  of  himself  by  his  own 
unassisted  reason  is  so  perfect,  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving 
any  addition  or  improvement,  even  from  divine  revelation : 
wfiich  is,  in  other  words,  to  say,  that  every  man  by  his  own 
reason,  exclusively  of  all  revelation,  takes  in  the  whole  of  reli- 
gious truth  and  duty,  which  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  knows  as  much  of  it  already  as  God  can  teach  him  :  and 
that  a  divine  revelation  can  give  him  no  farther  light  or  strong- 
er assurance,  relating  to  any  thing  that  is  proper  for  him  to  be- 
lieve or  practise  in  religion,  than  what  his  bare  reason  informs 
him  of  without  it. 

Among  the  encomiums  which  our  author  bestows  upon  de- 
ism, one  is,  that  it  is  "  no  other  than  the  religion  essential  to 
«  man  f  j"  a  phrase  that  he  and  others  of  the  deistical  writers 
seem  fond  of.  But  will  these  sagacious  gentlemen  undertake 
to  inform  the  world  what  kind  or  degree  of  religion  is  essenti- 
al to  the  human  nature  ?  Or,  if  they  could  oblige  the  world 
with  that  discovery  is,  nothing  valuable  in  religion  but  what  is 
essential  to  man  ?  If  revelation  discovered!  to  us  some  things 
of  importance  which  we  could  not  attain  to  the  knowledge  of 
by  bare  unassisted  reason  ;  or  giveth  us  farther  assurances 
concerning  some  things,  as  to  which  we  were  doubtful  before, 
and  setteth  them  in  a  clearer  light ;  or  exhibited*  a  more  com- 
plete system  of  duty  ;  or  furnished!  more  powerful  motives  to 
animate  us  to  the  practice  of  it ;  must  all  these  discoveries  be 
rejected,  under  pretence  that  what  we  thus  receive  by  revela- 
tion is  not  essential,  to  man  :  Might  not  all  improvements  of 

*  Deism  fairly  Stated,  Sec.  p.  13.  f  Ibid.  p.  513. 
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every  kind  be  discarded  for  the  same  reason  ?  And  so  man 
must  be  left  in  his  pure  essentials.  And  then  what  a  fine  fi- 
gure would  the  human  nature  make  ! 

Besides  this  general  account  of  deism,  our  author  takes  upon 
him  to  exhibit  some  fundamental  crsdenda  of  a  deist  \  and  he 
might  easily  find  a  plausible  scheme  of  natural  religion  formed 
ready  to  his  hand  by  Christian  writers,  and  then  put  it  upon 
the  world  for  pure  genuine  deism.  Among  these  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  the  religion  of  a  deist,  he  reckons  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  But  is  this  a  point 
in  which  the  deists  are  agreed  ?  Lord  Bolingbroke  every  where 
sets  up  for  a  deist  of  the  first  rank,  and  glories  in  that  charac- 
ter, and  yet  he  does  all  he  can  to  weaken  or  subvert  that  which 
is  here  put  upon  us  as  a  fundamental  article  of  the  deistical 
creed  :  and  Mr  Chubb,  who  no  doubt  would  pass  with  our  au- 
thor for  a  true  deist,  though  sometimes,  like  this  writer,  he 
makes  a  great  shew  of  believing  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  im- 
portance of  that  doctrine,  yet  in  several  passages  of  his  Fare* 
-well  to  liis  Readers,  and  especially  in  his  fourth  and  fifth  sec- 
tions, where  he  treats  professedly  of  this  subject,  setteth  him- 
self to  shew  that  it  is  altogether  uncertain,  and  incapable  of 
being  proved,  and  that  the  probability  lies  against  it  *.  Thus 
it  is  that  these  gentlemen  are  sometimes  willing  to  make  a  fair 
appearance  with  their  principles,  till  persons  are  drawn  in,  and 
fully  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  deism. 

This  author  gives  us  twelve  propositions  with  great  pomp, 
most  of  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  debate  between 
Christians  and  deists,  and  others  of  them  are  very  ambiguous  f. 
In  his  seventh  proposition  he  layeth  it  down  as  a  principle,  that 
"  to  govern  our  conduct  by  our  reason  is  our  duty,  and  all  that 
"  God  requireth  of  us."  If  the  meaning  be,  that  God  re- 
quireth  nothing  from  us  but  what  we  know  by  our  bare  unas- 
sisted reason  to  be  our  duty,  and  that  if  any  thing  farther  be 
revealed  to  be  our  duty,  we  are  not  obliged  to  perform  it,  be- 
cause we  did  not  know  it  to  be  so  by  our  own  natural  reason 
independently  of  that  revelation,  it  is  false  and  absurd :  for 
when  God  requireth  us  to  be  governed  by  our  reason,  it  must 
be  supposed  to  be  his  intention,  that  we  should  take  in  all  pro- 
per helps  and  assistances.  And  if  he  is  pleased  in  his  great 

*  Sec  before,  p.  220,  &  seq.  f  Deism  fairly  Stated^ &c.  p.  37 — 40. 
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goodness  to  give  us  additional  discoveries  of  his  will  and  our 
duty,  for  enlightening  and  assisting  our  reason,  then  certainly 
we  are  obliged,  and  it  is  what  reason  itself  and  the  religion  of 
nature  require th  of  us,  to  pay  a  regard  to  those  discoveries  ;  so 
as  to  believe  the  truths  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal, 
and  to  practise  those  duties  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  enjoin : 
and  not  to  do  so  would  be  highly  criminal. 

The  four  last  of  his  twelve  propositions  are  designed  to  shew, 
that  reason  and  nature  sufficiently  instruct  us  without  revela- 
tion, as  to  the  methods  of  reconciliation  with  the  Deity,  when 
we  have  offended  him  by  our  sins,  and  give  us  a  certain  assu- 
rance that  God  will  re-instate  us  in  his  favour  upon  our  repent- 
ance and  reformation.  I  have  elsewhere  considered  this  subject  at 
large  in  answer  to  Tindal,  who  had  particularly  insisted  upon  it  *. 
At  present  I  shall  only  observe,  that  though  nature  and  reason 
seem  to  direct  us  to  repentance  and  reformation  in  case  of  our 
being  conscious  of  having  offended  God  and  transgressed  his 
holy  laws,  yet  reason  and  nature  could  not  give  us  certain  in- 
formation, how  far  repentance  shall  be  available  to  avert  the 
punishment  we  had  incurred,  or  what  shall  be  the  extent  of  the 
divine  forgiveness,  or  how  far  an  obedience  like  ours,  mixed 
with  many  failures  and  defects,  and  which  falleth  short  in  many 
instances  of  what  the  divine  law  requires  shall  be  rewarded. 
We  do  not  know  enough  of  God,  of  the  reasons  and  ends  of 
the  divine  government,  and  of  what  may  be  necessary  for  vin- 
dicating the  authority  of  his  laws,  to  be  able  to  pronounce  with 
certainty,  by  the  mere  light  of  our  own  unassisted  reason,  what 
measures  his  governing  wisdom  and  righteousness  may  think 
fit  to  take  with  regard  to  guilty  creatures  that  have   sinned 
against  him.     Will  any  reasonable  man  pretend,  that  God  him- 
self, cannot  discover  any  thing  to  us,  which  it  may  be  proper 
for  us  to  know,  relating  to  the  methods  of  his  dealings  towards 
us,  the  terms  of  our  acceptance  with  him,  or  the  retributions 
of  a  future  state,  but  what  we  ourselves  knew  as  well  before  ? 
Or,  if  he  should  condescend  to  make  discoveries  to  us  of  this 
sort,  and  give  us  assurances  relating  to  matters  of  such  great 
importance,  ought  we  not  to  be  thankful  for  such  discoveries  ? 
especially  since  it  is  certain  in  fact,  that  men  in  all  ages  and 

*  The  Aufwer  to  Christianity  as  old  as  die  Creation,  vol.  i.  c.  & 
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nations  have  been  under  great  anxieties  and  uncertainties  about 
the  proper  means  of  propitiating  an  offended  Deity. 

Our  author  mentions  it  to  the  praise  of  deism,  that  "  it  is 
"  that  religion  of  nature  and  reason,  which  was  believed  and 
"  practised  by  Socrates,  and  those  of  old,"  whom  he  represents 
as  having  been  ornaments  to  human  nature  *.  Thus  he  seems 
to  think  it  a  greater  honour  to  be  a  disciple  of  Socrates  than  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  why  are  we  to  be  turned,  back  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Socrates,  who  have  a  light  so  vastly  superior  to  that 
which  he  enjoyed  ?  However  he  may  be  justly  commended  for 
having  attained  so  far,  considering  the  circumstances  he  was 
under  (though  in  many  things  he  fell  in  with  the  established 
superstition  of  his  age  and  country),  is  this  a  reason  why  we 
should  be  sent  to  that  philosopher  to  learn  a  right  scheme  of 
religion,  when  we  have  a  far  more  excellent  one  in  our  hands, 
and  recommended  by  a  much  higher  authority  ?  He  was  him- 
self sensible  of  his  need  of  farther  assistances,  and  a  divine  in- 
structor; and  shall  we,  who  have  that  inestimable  advantage, 
despise  the  light  given  us  from  heaven,  and  be  desirous  to  re- 
turn to  that  state  of  darkness  and  uncertainty  of  which  he  com- 
plained, and  from  which  he  wanted  to  be  delivered  ? 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made  will  help  us  to  judge  of 
those  passages  in  which  he  pretendeth  to  give  the  true  state  of 
the  question  between  deists  and  Christians.  "  The  single 
"  question,"  saith  he,  "  between  Christians  and  deists  is,  Whe- 
"  ther  the  belief  of  rational  doctrines,  and  the  practice  of  na- 
.«  tural  duties,  are  all  that  are  strictly  necessary  with  regard  to 
M  the  divine  approbation,  and  consequently  human  happi- 
"  ness  f  ?"  And  again,  when  he  professes  to  come  to  the  point, 
he  says,  "  The  grand  foundation  of  the  difference  between  the 
"  deists  and  the  religious  of  all  other  persuasions  is,  Whether 
"  any  doctrine  or  precept  that  has  not  its  foundation  apparently 
"  in  reason  or  nature,  can  be  of  the  essence  of  religion,  and 
*c  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  a  religious  doctrine  or  pre- 
"  cept  J."  Here  he  supposes,  and  it  runs  through  his  whole 
book,  that  nothing  can  be  properly  said  to  belong  to  religion, 
but  what  plainly  appeareth  to  the  understanding  of  every  man, 
without  any  assistance  from  divine  revelation,  to  be  founded  in 

*  JDeism  fairly  Sated,  p.  5.     f  Ibid.  p.  7.  See  also  p.  8,  9,  10.     i  Ibid.  p.  H. 
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nature  and  reason.  The  question  then,  though  not  clearly- 
stated  by  this  writer,  is  this :  Whether  God  can  make  any  ad- 
ditional discoveries  in  relation  to  doctrines  to  be  believed,  or 
duties  to  be  practised,  concerning  which  we  had  no  certain  in- 
formation by  the  bare  light  of  unassisted  nature  and  reason  ? 
And  if  God  hath  made  such  discoveries,  whether  it  would  not 
in  that  case  be  necessary,  that  those  to  whom  these  discoveries 
are  made  should  believe  those  doctrines,  and  practise  those  du- 
ties ?  "Whether,  because  our  own  natural  reason  did  not  inform 
us  of  them  without  revelation,  therefore  when  they  are  reveal- 
ed to  us,  we  may  safely  and  innocently  reject  them  as  useless 
and  unnecessary,  and  as  not  belonging  to  religion  at  all  ?  Or, 
whether  reason  and  nature  do  not  require  it  of  us  as  an  indis- 
pensable duty,  to  pay  a  just  submission  and  regard  to  the  sig- 
nifications and  discoveries  of  the  divine  will  concerning  truth 
or  duty,  in  whatever  way  they  are  made  known  to  us  ?  These 
are  questions,  which  one  should  think  would  admit  of  an  easy 
decision  ,  since  nothing  could  be  more  absurd,  than  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle,  that  God  can  make  no  farther  discoveries 
of  truth  and  duty  to  be  believed  and  practised  by  us,  but  what 
all  men  know  of  themselves  by  their  own  unassisted  reason  ; 
or  that,  if  he  should,  we  are  not  obliged  to  receive  or  regard 
these  discoveries. 

It  is  very  usual  with  the  deistical  writers,  and  this  author  a- 
mong  the  rest,  to  put  the  question,  whether  reason  or  revela- 
tion be  the  best  guide  ?  as  if  there  werea,n  opposition  or  incon- 
sistency between  them  :  but  the  proper  question  is,  whether 
reason,  left  merely  to  itself,  and  with  the  many  frailties,  cor- 
ruptions, and  defects,  to  which  it  is  now  subject;  or  reason,  with 
the  assistance  of  divine  revelation,  be  the  best  guide  to  duty 
and  happiness  ?  Revelation  indeed  would  be  of  little  use,  if 
we  were  to  take  his  account  of  it.  He  tells  us,  that  by  "  pure 
^  revelation  must  be  meant,  that  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
**  to  be  quite  out  of  reason's  province  to  form  any  judgment 
"  about  it:  That  matters  supernatural  are  incapable  of  an  ex- 
"  amination  by  natural  reason,  or  of  being  approved  as  rea- 
f«  sonable  :  And  that  surely  no  man  can  be  rationally  convinced 
"  of  what  lies  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  his  reasoning  faculties, 
f*  to  form  any  judgment  at  all  about  *."  This  he  frequently 

*  Ceifm  fairly  Stated,  p.  C2,  24. 
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repeats,  and  seems  to  value  himself  upon  this  way  of  putting 
the  case.  But  it  is  grossly  misrepresented.  None  of  the 
friends  of  revelation  understand  by  it,  that  about  which  we  are 
not  capable  of  forming  any  judgment  at  all :  on  the  contrary, 
they  generally  agree,  that  we  must  make  use  of  our  reason,  both 
in  judging  of  the  evidences  of  divine  revelation,  whereby  it  is 
proved  to  be  from  God,  and  of  the  sense  and  meaning  of  its 
doctrines  and  precepts.  But  our  author  thinks  fit  to  play  upon 
the  word  supernatural,  as  if  by  it  were  meant  that  which  is  ab- 
solutely unintelligible  and  absurd  :  whereas  a  thing  may  be  so 
far  supernatural,  that  we  could  not  have  discovered  it  merely 
by  our  own  reason  without  a  divine  revelation,  and  yet,  when 
discovered  to  us,  we  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  concern- 
ing it,  and  may  see  it  to  be  worthy  of  God,  and  of  an  excellent 
tendency,  and  as  such  our  reason  may  approve  it. 

Having  considered  that  part  of  the  pamphlet  in  which  the 
author  pretends  to  give  a  fair  state  and  vindication  of  deism 
as  opposed  to  revelation,  I  shall  now  take  some  notice  of  what 
he  hath  advanced  with  regard  to  the  Christian  revelation  in 
particular. 

He  says,  "  the  material  question  between  rational  Christians 
*'  and  deists  depend  upon  the  proof  that  is  made  by  Christians, 
"  that  the  Scripures  are  a  divine  revelation,  and  the  very  word 
"  of  God  :  for  if  this  point  be  proved,  the  controversy  is  at  an 
"  end."  But  here  he  complains  of  the  want  of  unanimity  a- 
mong  Christians,  in  a  point  of  such  importance.  "  The  Ro- 
"  man  Catholics  say,  We  know  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word 
'*  of  God  only  by  the  testimony  of  the  church  :  and  among 
"  Protestants,  some  say,  They  are  known  to  be  the  word  of 
"  God  by  thttysetoes,  to  those  only  whose  eyes  the  Spirit  of 
"  God  is  pleased  to  open,  to  perceive  the  characters  of  divine 
"  truth  impressed  on  them. :  others  maintain,  that  they  will 
"  manifestly  appear  to  be  the  word  of  God  by  themselves,  up- 
"  on  an  honest  investigation  of  mere  natural  reason,  to  any 
"  man  who  shall  impartially  exercise  it  about  them  *."  But 
if  the  matter  be  rightly  considered,  there  is  not  so  great  a  dif- 
ference among  Christian  writers  about  the  way  of  knowing 

*  Deifm  fairly  Stated^  p.  16 — 24. 
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the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  as  is  pretended.  Chris- 
tians in  general  are  agreed,  that  the  extraordinary  facis  re- 
corded in  the  gospel  are  true,  and  that  those  facts  prove  the 
divine  mission  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  that  scheme  of  religion  which  was  published  to  the 
world  in  his  name.  They  agree,  that  the  Scriptures  contain 
a  faithfnl  and  authentic  account  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  de- 
livered by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  of  the  illustrious  attes- 
tations whereby  they  were  confirmed  :  That  they  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  by  the  apostles  themselves,  who  were  eye 
and  ear-witnesses  of  what  they  relate,  or  by  their  most  inti- 
mate companions,  and  were  published  in  the  f]rst  age  of  the 
Christian  church,  the  age  in  which  those  doctrines  and  laws 
•were  delivered,  and  the  facts  were  done  :  That  these  writings 
have  remarkable  internal  characters  of  truth  and  divinity  in 
the  goodness  and  excellence  of  the  doctrines,  the  purity  of  the 
precepts,  the  force  and  power  of  the  motives,  that  unaffected 
simplicity  and  impartial  regard  to  truth,  which  every  where 
appears;  and  in  the  admirable  tendency  of  the  whole  to  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  mankind,  without  any 
traces  or  views  of  worldly  policy,  ambition,  avarice,  or  sensu- 
ality. And  though  some  talk  of  these  characters  as  discerni- 
ble by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  others  by  the  investiga- 
tion of  human  reason,  yet  neither  do  the  'former  intend  to  ex- 
clude human  reason  from  having  any  concern  in  that  inquiry, 
nor  do  the  latter  design  to  exclude  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  since  it  is  generally  acknowledged  among  Christians, 
and  is  highly  agreeable  to  reason  itself,  that  it  is  proper  to  ap- 
ply to  God,  tie  Author  of  light,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illu- 
mination, as  Lord  Herbert  calls  him,  to  assist  us  in  our  inqui- 
ries, and,  by  purifying  our  souls  from  vicious  affections  and 
corrupt  prejudices,  to  prepare  our  minds  for  a  due  reception  of 
religious  and  moral  truth.  I  add,  that  though  some  have  talk- 
ed of  corruptions  in  the  sacred  writings,  yet  Christians  are  ge- 
nerally agreed,  that  the  Scriptures  are  transmitted  to  us  with- 
out any  such  general  corruption  as  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  doctrines  and  facts,  and  that  they  are  delivered  down  to  us 
by  a  credible  uninterrupted  tradition,  grealer  than  can  be  pro- 
duced  for  any  other  books  ia  the  world  j  by  the  testimony,  not 
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merely  of  the  church  in  one  a^e.  but  in  every  age,  from  the 
time  in  which  they  were  written  ;  and  not  merely  hy  any  one 
party  of  Christians,  but  by  those  of  different  sects  and  parties, 
by  friends  and  enemies.  Any  one  thst  considereth  the  seve- 
ral things  now  mentioned,  and  which  have  often  been  u^ged  by 
Christians  of  all  denominations,  by  the  best  of  the  Popish,  as 
well  as  Protestant  writers,  who  have  appeared  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  will  see  that  there  is  a  more  general  agreement 
among  them,  in  what  concerneth  the  proofs  of  the  divine  ori- 
ginal and  authority  of  the  sacred  writings,  than  our  author 
seems  willing  to  allow i 

With  regard  to  prophecy  and  miracles,  which  are  insisted  on 
by  all  Christian  writers  as  proofs  of  the  divinity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  he  will  not  allow  them  to  be  any  proofs  of  it  at 
all :  because  they  do  not  prove,  that  u  the  collection  of  tracts 
"  commonly  called  the  Bible  were  written  by  the  persons  re- 
"  spectively  whose  names  they  bear  :  that  the  Deity  imme- 
"  diately  dictated  to  each  writer  the  subject  matter  contained 
"  therein  :  and  that  these  books  have  been  faithfully  transmit- 
"  ted  down  to  us  without  any  any  corruption,  alteration,  addi- 
"  tion,  or  diminution  *,"  Mr  Chubb  has  the  same  thought^ 
and  seems  very  fond  of  it,  for  he  has  k  over  and  over  again  in 
his  Farewell  to  his  Readers.  But  if  prophecies  and  miracles 
exhibited  sufficient  credentials  to  the  divine  mission  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  apostles  who  published  to  the 
world  the  doctrines  and  laws  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  if 
the  Scriptures  contain  a  just  and  faithful  account  of  these  pro- 
phecies and  miracles,  and  of  the  doctrines  and  laws  so  attested 
and  confirmed,  and  delivered  by  those  divinely-authorised 
teachers  ;  doth  not  this  lay  a  just  foundation  for  receiving  those 
doctrines  and  laws  as  of  divine  authority  ?  As  to  their  being 
written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  their  being 
safely  transmitted  to  us,  without  any  material  corruption  or 
alteration,  this  needeth  no  miracles  to  prove  it :  it  must  be 
proved  by  other  mediums,  such  as  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
all  mankind  are  sufficient  to  prove  things  of  that  kind.  If 
these  writings  can  be  traced  up,  as  they  certainly  may,  from 

*  Deifm  fairly  Seated,  p.  22.  26, 
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our  own  times,  by  unquestionable  evidence,  to  the  very  age  in 
which  they  were  written  ;  and  if  they  have  been  all  along  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  written  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
ascribed,  and  even  the  enemies  who  lived  nearest  those  times 
never  contested  it ;  and  if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that,  as  the 
case  was  circumstanced,  a  general  corruption  of  those  writings 
in  the  doctrines  and  facts,  if  any  had  attempted  it,  would  have 
been  an  impossible  thing  ;  this  ought  to  satisfy  an  impartial 
inquirer :  and  this  is  capable  of  as  clear  a  proof  as  the  nature 
of  the  thing  can  admit,  and  which,  as  hath  been  already  hinted, 
is  superior  to  what  can  be  produced  for  any  other  book  in  the 
world.  And  the  man  that  would  doubt  of  such  evidence  in 
any  other  case,  would  be  looked  upon  as  ridiculously  scrupu- 
lous, and  be  thought  to  carry  his  scepticism  to  an  unreasonable 
height, 

As  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Christian  revelation,  this 
writer  is  for  stripping  it  of  every  doctrine  that  is  founded  in 
nature  and  reason  ;  though  there  are  several  important  doc- 
trines of  that  kind,  ?.  g.  those  relating  to  the  attributes  and 
providence  of  God,  and  a  state  of  future  retributions,  which 
Christianity  was  manifestly  intended  to  confirm  and  establish, 
and  set  in  a  clearer  light.  If  we  are  to  take  his  account  of  it, 
it  consisteth  wholly  of  speculative,  metaphysical,  unintelligible 
doctrines,  which  He  out  of  the  reach  of  reason  to  determine 
whether  they  be  true  or  false,  or  to  pass  any  judgment  at  alt 
about  them  ;  and  of  positive  institutions,  which  he  pretend?, 
by  the  confession  of  Christian  divines,  are  no  constituent  parts 
of  religion  *.  By  saying  they  are  no  constituent  parts  of  re- 
ligion, he  evidentlv  intends,  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,  and  are  of  no  use  or  significancy  at  all :  whereas  the 
divines  he  refers  to,  agree,  that  the  positive  institutions  of 
Christianity  do  belong  to  religion  as  valuable  instrumental  du- 
ties, which  have  a  tendency  to  subserve  and  promote  the  great 
ends  of  all  religion,  and  are,  when  rightly  improved,  of  signal 
use  and  beneilr. 

After  having  observed,   that  many  parts  of  Scripture  are 
s  and  unintelligible,  he  saith,  that  to  suppose  that  God 

•*  J>ifm  fairly  Stated,., p.  2.  G.  1G,  24.  58. 
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gives  forth   unintelligible   instructions  and  propositions   to  his 
creatures,   is  to  prove  him  in  fact  a   mere   triflcr  *.      And  he 
urges,   that  "  as  certain  as   a   being   of  perfect  rectitude   has 
"  giveii'a  revelation,  so  certain  it  is,  that  not  any  thing  in  that 
"  revelation  can  be  found  on  a  strict  inquiry  unrevealed,  z.  e. 
"  not  understood  by  men  of  learning,  penetration,  diligence,  and 
"  industry  f."     The  design  of  this  is  to  insinuate,  that  if  there 
be  any  one  thing  in  the  bible,  even  in  the  prophetical  parts  of 
it,    which  is  not  understood  by  men  of  learning  and  diligence, 
the  whole  is  false  :   or  if  there  be  any  circumstance  in   the  re* 
relation  obscure,   it  cannot  be  a  true  divine   revelation.     But 
may  it  not  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  in  a  revelation  designed, 
not  merely  for  any  one  particular  age,  both  for  the  use  of  man- 
kind in  every  succeeding  age,  as  there  are  many  things,   and 
those  of  the  greatest  importance,  sufficiently  clear  and  intel- 
ligible at  all  times,   so  there  may  be  some  things  not  well  un- 
derstood at  one  time,   which  afterwards  are  cleared  up  by  far- 
ther inquiry,  or  a  more  diligent  search,   or  by  comparing  pre- 
dictions with  events  ?   Or,  may  not  things,  which  are  revealed 
to  us  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  so,  yet  have  some 
things  attending  them,   the  manner  of  which  we  are  not  able 
clearly  to  explain  and  understand  ?   Is  not  this  the  case  of  many 
important  points  of  what  is  called  natural  religion,  relating  to 
the  providence,  and  attributes  of  God,  the  divine  eternity,  im- 
mensity,  omniscience,   the  creation  of  the  world,  &.c.  ?    And 
must  we  reject  what  we  do  understand,   and  the  great  useful- 
ness of  which  we  clearly  apprehend,  because  there  is  something 
relating  to  it  which  we  cannot  distinctly  conceive  ? 

As  to  the  objections  he  makes  against  some  particular  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  as  unintelligible  and  absurd,  or  at  least 
as  Absolutely  useless,  this  entirely  depends  upon  the  strange 
and  unfair  representation  he  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  them. 
Thus  he  supposes  Christians  to  maintain  it  as  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  that  "  an  original,  uncompounded,  immaterial,  and 
"  pure  spirit,  should,  like  one  of  the  derived,  compounded,  ma- 
"  terial,  human  species,  have  a  Son  \  :"  As  if  Christians  un- 
derstood God's  having  a  Son,  in  the  same  gross,  literal,  and 
carnal  sense,  in  which  one  man  begets  another. 

*  Deifm  fairly  Stated,  p.  2G.  3-1.         f  Ibid.  p.  83.         J   Ibid,  p,-  GG, 
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He  pronounces,  that  "  the  supposed  satisfaction  for  sin  by 
"  Christ's  death,  is  a  doctrine  entirely  repugnant  to  reason, 
*'  and  as  such  ought  to  be  rejected  with  scorn  *."  Mr  Chubb 
has  passed  the  same  censure  upon  it,  which  is  owing  to  the 
absurd  light  in  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  represent,  it,  con- 
cerning which  see  before,  p.  238.  But  the  doctrine  of  our 
redemption  and  reconciliation  through  the  obedience  and  suf- 
ferings of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  considered  as  taught  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  hath  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  worthy  of  God, 
and  of  an  excellent  tendency. 

lie  mentions  another  doctrine,  which  he  owns  to  be  intelli- 
gible enough,  but  represents  it  as  good  for  nothing,,  and  as  of 
no  more  consequence  to  the  world  in  general,  than  there  being 
a  burning  mountain  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  is  an  advantage 
to  the  people  of  England.  And  he  thinks  "  it  is  greatly  im- 
"  probable,  that  God  should  especially  interpose  to  acquaint 
"  the  world  with  what  mankind  would  do  altogether  as  well 
"  without  f."  The  doctrine  he  here  refers  to,  is  that  of  God's 
judging  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ.  But  this,  rightly  consider- 
ed, is  a  noble  part  of  the  gospel  scheme,  and  capable  of  being 
improved  to  the  most  excellent  purposes.  It  renders  the  whole 
harmonious  and  consistent,  in  that  the  same  glorious  and  di- 
vine Person,  by  whom  God  made  the  world,  and  by  whom  as 
the  great  instrument  he  carried  on  his  gracious  designs  for  re- 
covering mankind  from  their  ruinous  and  lost  estate,  is  appoint- 
ed to  be  the  judge  of  all  men,  and  dispenser  of  future  retribu- 
tions. And  what  farther  shews  the  propriety  of  appointing 
Christ  to  be  the  judge  is,  that  this  is  the  last  perfective  act  of 
the  kingdom  and  dominion  committed  to  him  as  Mediator,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  reward  of  his  amazing  humiliation 
and  self-abasement,  .and  of  his  unparalleled  obedience  and  suf- 
ferings in  our  nature,  in  compliance  with  his  heavenly  Father's 
will.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  nothing  can  be  fuller  of 
comfort  to  good  men,  than  that  the  benevolent  Saviour  of  man- 
kind will  judge  the  world  in  the  Father's  name  ;  since  it  yields 
a  satisfactory  proof,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God,  that  the  judg- 
ment should  be  conducted,  not  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  un- 
allryed  justice,  but  with  great  equity,  so  as  to  make  all  proper 

*  DcTm  fairly  Stated,  p.  41.  f  Ibid.  p.  3J. 
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allowances  for  human  weakness  and  infirmity,  as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  unbiassed  truth  and  righteousness.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  it  hath  a  manifest  tendency  to  strike  an  awe  into  the 
impenitent  rejecters  of  the  divine  grace  and  goodness,  to  con- 
sider, that  they  must  be  accountable  to  that  Lord  and  Saviour 
whom  they  rejected  and  despised.  What  a  mighty  enforce- 
ment must  it  give  to  his  authority  and  laws,  that  he  himself 
shall  call  us  to  an  account  as  to  our  obedience  or  disobedience 
to  those  laws,  and  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil  his  own 
glorious  promises  to  them  that  believe  and  obey  him,  and  to 
execute  his  awful  threatenings  against  the  finally  impenitent  and 
disobedient  ! 

There  are  several  other  things  he  repeats  which  are  urged  by 
almost  every  deistical  writer,  and  which  I  have  had  occasion 
frequently  to  mention,  such  as  the  contradictory  interpretations 
put  on  several  passages  of  scripture,  different  translations,  er- 
rors of  transcribers,  &c.  But  that  which  he  seems  to  lay  a  par- 
ticular stress  upon  is  the  corruption  of  Christians.  He  speaks 
of  the  abominable  wickedness  that  has  rode  triumphant  in  the  Chris- 
tian world  :  and  that  "  the  Americans  have  too  much  reason  to 
«<  consider  the  coming  of  Christians  and  Christianity  among 
"  them  as-  the  greatest  evil  and  curse  that  ever  befel  them  *." 
But  if  professed  Christians  have  made  religion  a  cover  for  their 
ambition,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  Christianity  is  not  accountable  for 
this.  And  whosoever  considers  the  best  accounts  of  the  Ameri- 
cans before  Christianity  came  among  them  ;  their  gross  igno- 
rance and  barbarity,  their  human  sacrifices,  and  the  abominable 
vices  and  customs  which  prevailed  among  them  f,  must  be  sen- 
sible, that  if  the  pure  religion  of  Jesus,  as  taught  in  the  gospel 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  had  been  published  and  received  a- 
mong  them  in  its  genuine  purity  and  simplicity,  it  would  have 
been  the  happiest  thing  that  could  have  befallen  them  :  and  the 
greatest  fault  is,  that  little  care  has  been  taken  to  instruct  them 
and  the  other  heathen  nations,  in  the  true  Christian  religion,  as 
delivered  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Notwithstanding  the  corrup- 
tions so  complained  of  in  the  Christian  world,  it  is  undeniable, 
that  what  there  is  of  knowledge  and  true  religion  among  men, 

*  Deifm  fairly  Stated,  p.  47,  48. 
f  See  Bayle's  Dictionary,  under  the  article  Leon  (Peter  Cuccade). 
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is  principally  where  Christianity  is  professed.  But  if  all  were 
true  that  is  pretended,  concerning  the  depravity  of  those 
that  call  themselves  Christians,  it  would  only  prove,  that  they 
are  very  much  fallen  from  the  religion  they  profess,  but  not 
that  Christianity  itself  is  false,  or  was  not  originally  from  God. 
Whilst  it  can  be  shewn,  as  it  may  be  with  the  utmost  evidence, 
that,  considered  in  itself,  and  as  contained  in  the  scriptures,  it  is 
of  the  most  excellent  tendency,  and  that  the  uniform  design  of 
its  doctrines,  precepts,  promises,  and  threatnings,  is  to  promote 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world,  and  to  re- 
claim men  from  vice  and  wickedness  ;  it  is  certainly  very  un- 
reasonable and  unfair  to  make  Christianity  answerable  for  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  it  condemneth.  If  every  thing  must  be 
rejected  which  hath  been  abused,  government  and  civil  polity, 
knowledge  and  literature,  religion,  liberty,  and  reason  itself 
must  be  discarded. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the  tract  we  are  now 
considering  is,  that  the  author  will  not  allow  that  the  moral 
precepts  of  Christianity  properly  belong  to  it  at  all,  or  make 
any  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  pretends,  that  Christian 
divines,  in  order  to  render  Christianity  amiable,  have  decked 
her  with  the  graceful  ornaments  of  moral  precepts  ;  whereas 
in  Christianity  the  moral  precepts  are  but  borrowed  ware,  the 
property  of  the  deists,  and  as  much  distinguished  from  Chris- 
tianity, as  Christianity  is  from  Mahometanism.  Thus  he  hath 
found  out  an  admirable  expedient  to  strip  Christianity  of  what 
hath  been  hitherto  esteemed  one  of  its  principal  glories.  The 
holy  and  excellent  precepts  which  the  great  Author  of  our  re- 
ligion taught  and  enjoined  in  the  name  of  God,  and  to  enforce 
which  by  the  most  weighty  and  important  motives  was  one 
great  design  of  his  and  his  apostles'  ministry,  do  not,  it  seems, 
belong  to  Christianity  at  all.  Moral  precepts,  according  to 
this  writer,  make  no  part  of  divine  revelation,  and  of  the 
scheme  of  religion  delivered  in  the  gospel ;  though  to  clear,  and 
shew  them  in  their  just  extent,  and  enforce  them  by  a  divine 
authority,  and  by  the  most  prevailing  motives,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  noblest  ends  for  which  a  divine  revelation  could  be  given 
to  mankind.  Supposing,  which  was  really  the  case,  that  the 
world  was  sunk  into  an  amazing  darkness  and  corruption,  there 
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was  nothing  that  was  more  wanted  than  to  have  a  pure  svstem 
of  morals,  containing  the  whole  of  our  duty  with  respect  to 
God,  our  neighbours,  and  ourselves ;  delivered,  not  as  the  opi- 
nions of  wise  men  and  philosophers,  but  as  the  laws  of  God 
himself,  and  enforced  by  all  the  sanctions  of  a  divine  authority, 
and  by  all  the  charms  of  the  divine  grace  and  goodness.  This 
is  what  hath  been  done  by  the  Christian  revelation  5  and  its 
great  usefulness  to  this  purpose,  and  the  need  the  world  stood 
in  of  it,  is  excellently  represented  by  Mr  Locke,  in  his  Reason- 
ableness of  Christianity*,  quoted  at  large  by  Dr  Benson  in  his  re- 
marks on  this  pamphlet,  who  very  justly  observes,  that  this 
great  man  had  fully  obviated  before-hand  all  that  the  author  of 
Deism  fairly  Stated  hath  advanced  on  this  subject. 

The  last  argument  he  urgeth  against  the  Christian  revelation 
is  drawn  from  its  not  having  been  universally  spread  in  all  ages 
and  nations.  I  shall  not  say  any  thing  here  to  this  objection > 
which  hath  been  often  repeated  and  answered.  It  had  been 
particularly  insisted  upon  by  Dr  Tindal,  and  was  fully  consider- 
ed in  the  answers  that  were  made  to  him.  Some  notice  was 
taken  of  it  in  the  observations  on  Lord  Herbert's  scheme  f .  And 
it  may  be  observed,  as  Mr  Chubb  himself  seems  to  think,  that 
no  great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  it ;  and  he  will  not  take  up- 
on him  to  affirm,  that  the  non-universality  of  a  revelation  is  a 
just  objection  against  its  divinity  J. 

Soon  after  Deism  fairly  Stc.ted,  &c»  appeared,  Dr  Benson 
published  animadversions  upon  it,  in  the  second  edition  of  the 
Reasonableness^  of  Christianity,  as  delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  Lon- 
don, 1746  :  To  which  there  is  added  an  Appendix,  in  which  he 
solidly  vindicates  the  arguments  he  had  offered  in  his  Reasona- 
bleness of  Christianity,  &c.  against  the  exceptions  of  this  writer, 
and  charges  him,  not  only  with  false  reasonings,  but  with  gross 
misrepresentations.  The  same  charge  is  urged  against  him  in 
a  tract  published  by  the  reverend  Mr  Capel  Berrow,  though 
without  his  name,  intitled,  Deism  not  consistent  with  the  Religion 
of  Nature  and  Reason  : — "  wherein  are  obviated  the  most  popu- 
"  lar  objections  brought  against  Christianity,  those  especially 

*  Locke's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  57J — 579.  4th  edit. 

f  See  above,  p.  20.  ct  feq. 

\  Chubb's  Boflbumous  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  218,  219. 
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ic  which  are  urged  by  a  moral  philosopher,  in  a  late  extraordi- 
"  nary  pamphlet,  stiled,  Deism  Fairly  Stated  and  fully  Vindicated, 
"  in  a  letter  to  a  friend— London,  1751."  There  were  other 
answers  to  Deism  Fairly  Stated,  which  I  have  not  seen.  I  shall 
conclude  my  reflections  upon  it  with  observing,  that  this  pam- 
phlet furnishes  remarkable  instances  to  verify  the  observation  I 
had  occasion  to  make  before  *  concerning  the  unfair  conduct 
of  the  deistical  writers,  and  the  strange  liberties  they  take  in 
misrepresenting  the  sense  of  the  Christian  writers  whom  they 
quote. 

It  may  not  be  impropier  here  to  take  some  notice  of  the  at- 
tempt made  against  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings  in  the 
late  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History . 
In  some  of  these  letters  he  hath  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  sub- 
vert the  credit  of  the  scripture  history  ;  but  the  method  he  has 
made  use  of  to  this  purpose  seems  not  to  be  well  chosen,  nor 
consistent  with  itself.  A  principal  reason  which  his  Lordship 
produces  to  invalidate  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament history  is,  that  the  Greeks  were  not  acquainted  with  it» 
and  that  their  accounts,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Assy- 
rian empire,  do  not  agree  with  the  accounts  given  of  it  in  Scrip- 
ture. And  yet  he  himself  has  taken  great  pains  to  shew,  that 
the  ancient  Greeks  were  fabulous  writers,  and  that  their  ac- 
counts of  ancient  times,  either  with  regard  to  other  nations,  or 
their  own,  are  not  to  be  depended  on  :  and  accordingly  he  hath 
let  us  know,  that  if  they  had  perfectly  agreed  with  the  accounts 
given  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  he  would  have  had  very  little 
regard  to  them,  and  would  not  have  looked  upon  this  to 
be  any  argument  of  their  truth.  Many  learned  writers  have 
produced  testimonies  from  heathen  authors,  tending  to 
strengthen  some  remarkable  passages  in  the  scripture  history. 
This  his  Lordship  finds  great  fault  with,  and  chargeth  it  as  a 
most  partial  and  absurd  conduct  to  admit  the  testimony  of  the 
heathen  writers,  if  they  happen  at  any  time  to  agree  with  the 
scripture  accounts,  and  to  reject  their  testimony  when  against 
them.  But  if  the  matter  be  fairly  weighed,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  but  what  is  very  reasonable  :  for,  considering  the  strong 
prejudices  of  the  heathens  against  the  Jews,  whose  whole  rein 

*  See  above,  let.  vii.  p.  90.  note. 
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gion  and  policy  were  so  opposite  to  theirs,  it  is  evident  that  no 
great  stress  can  be  laid  upon  what  they  say  against  them,  and 
their  history  ;  and  yet,  if  any  thing  be  found  in  their  writings, 
which  tendeth  to  confirm  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Jewish  sa- 
cred books,  it  is  just  to  take  advantage  of  this  •,  since  it  is  plain 
this  could  not  be  owing  to  a  favourable  prepossession  towards 
the  Jews,  or  their  histories,  but  to  the  force  of  truth,  or  to 
some  traditions  which  they  looked  upon  as  authentic.  For 
though  the  testimonies  of  enemies  are  not  much  to  be  regard-, 
ed,  when  they  are  to  the  prejudice  of  those  for  whom  they 
have  a  declared  aversion,  yet  the  testimony  of  enemies  in  fa- 
vour of  those  to  whom  they  are  known  to  be  enemies,  has  been 
always  looked  upon  to  be  of  great  weight. 

In  order  to  invalidate  the  scripture  history,  his  Lordship  has 
thought  fit  to  repeat  what  had  been  often  mentioned  by  the 
v/riters  on  that  side  :  That  the  Jewish  sacred  books  were  lost 
in  the  Babylonish  captivity  ;  that  there  have  been  such  corrup- 
tions and  alterations  in  the  copies,  that  there  can  be  no  depend- 
ence upon  them  ;  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  Gospels  having 
been  written  in  the  apostolic  age  ;  that  they  were  not  distin- 
guished from  the  spurious  gospels  •,  that  there  had  been  for- 
merly evidence  against  Christianity,  but  that  it  was  destroyed  j, 
that  the  Christian  clergy,  through  whose  hands  the  Scriptures 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  were  gujlty  of  numberless  frauds 
and  corruptions  ;  and  that  the  many  differences  among  Chris- 
tians about  the  sense  of  Scripture  shew,  that  it  is  absolutely  un- 
certain ;  and  that  there  is  now  no  certain  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity at  all.  These  and  other  objections,  which  his  Lordship 
hath  displayed  with  no  small  ostentation,  I  shall  not  here  take 
any  particular  notice  of,  having  considered  and  obviated  them 
in  the  Reflections  on  Lord  Bolingbroke' s  Letters  on  the  Study  and 
Use  of  History r,  especially  as  far  as  they  relate  to  Christianity  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  published  at  London,  8vo.  1753  *.  About 
the  same  time,  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Clogher 
published  A  Vindication  of  the  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes-i 
tament,  in  Answer  to  the  Objections  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke  :. 
in  which  he  hath  both  detected  and  exposed  several  mistakes 

*  These  reflf  crions  are  to  be  found  in  the  fecond  volume  of  this  work,  to  which 

the  reader  is  referred. 
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his  Lordship  had  fallen  into  with  respect  to  other  ancient  au- 
thors whom  he  cites,  and  hath  vindicated  the  sacred  writings  a- 
gainst  the  attempts  made  in  those  Letters  to  invalidate  their 
credit  and  divine  authority. — These,  with  Mr  Harvey's  Re- 
marks on  Lord  Bolingbroke' s  Letters,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
History  of  tjie  Old  Testament,  are  the  only  answers  I  have  seen 
to  his  Lordship's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  History.  But 
we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  noble  Lord,  who 
afterwards  in  his  posthumous  works  appeared  still  more  openly 
against  the  Christian  cause,  and  even  against  what  have  been 
hitherto  accounted  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of 
natural  religion. 
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LETTER      XVI. 

Mr  Hume,  a  subtile  and  ingenious  Writer,  but  extremely  sceptical 
and  fond  of  Novelty — He  proposes  to  free  Metaphysics  from 
that  Jargon  and  Obscurity  'which  has  served  only  as  a  Shelter  to 
Superstition  and  Error — His  Doctrine  concerning  the  Relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect  examined — He  declares,  that  the  Knowledge  of 
this  Relation. is  of  the  highest  Importance,  and  that  all  our  Rea- 
sons concerning  Matter  of  Fact  and  Experience,  and  concerning 
the  Existence  of  any  Being,  are  founded  upon  it — ICet  lie  sets  him- 
self to  shew,  that  there  is  no  real  Connection  between  Cause  and 
Effect,  and  that  there  can  be  no  certain,  nor  even  probable  Rea~ 
soning  from  the  one  to  the  other — Reflections  upon  the  great  Ab- 
surdity and  pernicious  Consequences  of  this  Scheme—The  Inconsist- 
encies this  Writer  hath  fallen  into* 

SIR, 

f"  NOW  send  you  some  observations  upon  Mr  Hume,  an  in- 
genious writer,  who  hath  lately  appeared  against  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  and  that  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  have  some- 
thing new  in  it,  and  different  from  what  others  had  written  be- 
fore him,  especially  in  what  he  calls  his  Philosophical  Essays 
concerning  Human  Understanding.  The  second  edition  of  this 
book,  with  additions  and  corrections,  which  is  what  I  have  now 
before  me,  was  published  in  London,  1750.  This  gentleman 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  subtile  writer,  of  a  very  meta- 
physical genius,  and  has  a  neat  and  agreeable  manner  of  ex- 
pression. But  it  is  obvious  to  every  judicious  reader,  that  he 
hath  in  many  instances  carried  scepticism  to  an  unreasonable 
height,  and  seemeth  every  where  to  affect  an  air  of  making 
new  observations  and  discoveries.  His  writings  seem,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  calculated  rather  to  amuse,  or  even  confound, 
than  to  instruct  and  enlighten  the  understanding  ;  and  there  are 
not  a  few  things  in  them,  which  strike  at  the  foundation  of  na- 
tural, as  well  as  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  revealed  religion. 
This  appeareth  to  me  to  be,  in  a  particular  manner,  the  charac- 
ter of  his  Philosophical  Essays  :  and  you  will,  perhaps,  be  of  the 
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^ame  opinion,  when  you  have  considered  the  remarks  which  I 
now  send  you. 

If  we  were  to  form  a  judgment  of  these  Essays,  from  the 
account  he  himself  is  pleased  to  give  of  them,  and  of  his  inten- 
tion in  writing  them,  pur  notion  of  them  would  be  highly  to 
their  advantage.  pLaving  taken  notice  of  the  abstractedness  of 
metaphysical  speculations,  he  says,  that  he  has,  *«  in  the  fol- 
«  lowing  Essays,  endeavoured  to  throw  some  light  upon  sub- 
"  jects,  from  which  uncertainty  has  hitherto  deterred  the  wise, 
"  and  obscurity  the  ignorant."  He  proposes  to  "  unite  the 
"  boundaries  of  the  different  species  of  philosophy,  by  recori- 
«  ciling  profound  inquiry  with  clearness,  and  truth  with  noyel- 
"  ty ;"  and  thinks  "  it  will  be  happy,  if,  reasoning  in  this  ea- 
«  sy  manner,  he  can  undermine  the  foundations  of  an  abstruse 
"  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  served  hitherto  only  as  a 
«  shelter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover  to  absurdity  and  error  *." 
Jle  undertakes  to  "  banish  all  that  jargon,  which,  has  so  long 
<*  taken  possession  of  metaphysical  reasonings,  and  drawn 
"  such  disgrace  upon  them  f ."  And  after  having  represented 
a//  the  received  systems  of  philosophy,  and  all  common  tliccries,  as 
extremely  defective,  he  promises  to  u  avoid  all  jargon  and  con- 
•«  fusion,  in  treating  of  such  subtile  and  profound  subjects  £." 

That  part  of  these  Essays,  which  I  shall  first  take  notice  of, 
and  which  is  indeed  of  a  very  uncommon  strain,  and  seems  to 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  many  of  those  extraordinary  things 
which  he  afterwards  advances^,  is  what  he  proposes  to  consider, 
p.  4-7,  &  seq. ;  where  he  observes,  that  «  it  is  a  subject  worthy 
*<  curiosity,  to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence, 
«  which  assures  us  of  any  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact,  be- 
<<  yond  the  present  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  records  of 
'«  our  memory ."  He  observes,  that  "  this  part  of  philosophy 
"  has  been  little  cultivated,  either  by  the  ancients  or  moderns  :" 
•but  though  it  is  difficult,  it  may  be  "  useful,  by  destroying 
"  that  implicit  faith  and  credulity,  which  is  the  bane  of  all  rea- 
•"  soning  and  free  inquiry  $."  After  such  a  pompous  profes- 
sion, one  would  be  apt  to  expect  something  extremely  deserv- 
ing of  our  attention.  Let  us  therefore  examine  into  his  scheme, 

*  Hume's  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  18,  19.    %  f  ^id.  p.  27,  28. 

I  Ibid,  p.  97,  106,  107.  j  Ibid.  p.  47—  49, 
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that  we  may  know  what  it  really  is ;  and  then  our  way  will  be 
clear  to  make  the  necessary  remarks  upon  it. 

He  observes,  that  "  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  neces- 
"  sary  to  the  subsistence  of  our  species,  and  the  regulation  of 
"  our  conduct  in  every  circumstance  and  occurrence  of  human 
"  life.  Without  this  we  should  never  have  been  able  adjust 
"  means  to  ends,  nor  employ  our  rational  powers  either  to  the 
"  producing  of  good,  or  avoiding  of  evil  *."  And  according- 
ly, he  expressly  declares,  that  "  if  there  be  any  relation,  any 
"  object,  which  it  imports  us  to  know  perfectly,  it  is  that  of 
"  cause  and  effect :  on  this  we  found  all  our  reasonings,  con- 
u  cerning  matter  of  fact  and  experience  :  and  by  this  alone  we 
"  retain  any  assurance  concerning  objects  that  are  removed 
"  from  the  present  testimony  of  our  memory  and  senses  :"  and 
that  "  the  existence  of  any  being  can  only  be  known  by  argu- 
"  ments  from  its  cause  or  its  effect  f."  It  appeareth  then, 
that,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  know  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Let  us  now  see 
what  instruction  he  gives  us  with  regard  to  that  relation. 

He  absolutely  denies,  that  this  relation  can  possibly  be  known 
a  priori,  and  asserts,  that  it  entirely  arises  from  experience  J: 
that  it  is  this  only  "  that  teaches  us  the  nature  and  bounds  of 
"  cause  and  effect,  and  enables  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  one 
"  object  from  that  of  another  §."  But  he  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  shew,  that  experience  cannot  furnish  a  reasonable 
foundation  for  such  an  inference.  He  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
principle,  that  all  arguments  from  experience  can  at  best  only 
be  probable  :  but  he  will  not  allow  even  this  in  the  present 
case  :  he  sets  himself  to  prove,  that  "  not  so  much  as  any 
"  probable  arguments  can  be  drawn  from  cause  to  effect,  or 
"  from  effect  to  cause  ||  :"  that  "  the  conjunction  of  the  effect 
"  with  the  cause  is  entirely  arbitrary,  not  only  in  its  first  con- 
"  ception,  a  priori,  but  after  it  is  suggested  by  experience  **  :" 
that,  "  indeed,  in  fact,  we  infer  the  one  from  the  other ;  but 
"  that  this  is  not  by  a  chain  of  reasoning ;  nor  is  there  any 
"  medium  which  may  enable  the  mind  to  draw  such  an  infer- 

*  Hume's  Philosophical  Essays,  89,  90.  f  Ibid.  p.  123.  258. 

$  Ibid.  p.  50—53.  §  Ibid.  258. 

[|  Ibid.  p.  62,  G3.  **  Ibid.  p.  53,  54. 
VOL.  I.                                     T 
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"  ence  *.  The  only  ground  of  such  an  inference,  is  the  sup- 
«  posed  resemblance  between  the  past  and  future ;  but  that  it 
<c  is  impossible  any  argument  from  experience  should  prove 
(c  that  resemblance  :  and  yet  if  there  be  not  such  a  resemblance, 
<(  all  experience  becomes  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to  no  infer- 
"  ence  or  conclusion  f."  He  positively  asserts,  that  "  we 
"  know  only  by  experience  the  frequent  conjunction  of  objects* 
(t  without  being  ever  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  like  con- 
"  nection  between  them  J."  And  he  frequently  observes,  that 
the  connection  is  only  in  our  own  thoughts  or  conceptions,  not 
in  the  things  themselves  ;  and  resolves  the  conjunction  between 
cause  and  effect,  and  the  inference  drawn  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  wholly  into  custom  ;  that  is  a  "  customary  connection 
u  in  die  thought  or  imagination  betwixt  one  object,  and  its  u- 
"  sual  attendant  §  ;"  that  custom,  he  always  calls  a  habit  ||  : 
and  represents  it  as  owing  to  a  repetition  of  acts ;  at  other 
times  he  ascribes  it  to  an  instinct,  or  mechanical  tendency ,  and  re- 
presents it  as  a  necessary  act  of  the  mind,  and  infallible  in  its  oper- 
ations f  :  yet  afterwards,  speaking  of  the  same  custom,  or  in- 
stinct, he  says,  that,  like  other  instincts,  it  may  be  fallacious  and 
deceitful  **. 

The  great  argument  he  produces,  and  upon  which  he  lays 
the  greatest  stress,  to  shew  that  we  can  have  no  certainty  in 
our  conclusions  concerning  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  nor 
reason  from  one  to  the  other,  is,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  that 
connection  which  unites  the  effect  to  the  cause,  or  of  the  force, 
power,  or  energy,  in  the  cause,  which  produces  the  effect  ; 
nor  consequently,  any  medium  whereby  we  can  infer  the  one 
from  the  other.  He  sets  himself  particularly  to  shew,  that 
neither  external  objects  give  us  the  idea  of  power,  nor  reflec- 
tions on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  ff« 

If  what  our  author  offers  on  this  head  had  been  only  to  dis- 
play the  subtility  of  his  metaphysical  genius,  and  shew  how 
little  we  are  able  distinctly^to  explain  the  manner,  even  of 
those  tfnflgs  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  certainty,  we 
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should  have  allowed  him  to  amuse  himself,  and  his  readers, 
with  a  little  philosophical  play.  But  what  he  here  advances, 
concerning  cause  and  effect,  power  and  connection,  he  makes 
the  foundation  of  conclusions  relating  to  matters  of  great  im- 
portance, 

Ha  nugx  seria  ducant 


In  mala- 


By  endeavouring  to  destroy  all  reasoning  from  causes  to  ef- 
fects, or  from  effects  to  causes,  and  not  allowing  that 'xve  can 
so  much  as  probably  infer  the  one  from  the  other,  by  arguing 
either  a  priori,  or  from  experience,  he  subverts,  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  the  very  foundation  of  those  reasonings,  that  are 
drawn  from  the  effects  which  we  behold  in  the  frame  of  the 
universe,  to  the  existence  of  one  supreme,  intelligent,  all- 
powerful  cause  ;  and  accordingly  we  shall  find,  that  he  him- 
self afterwards  applies  this  principle  to  this  very  purpose. 
Another  use  that  he  makes  of  this  doctrine  concerning  cause 
and  effect  is,  what  we  would  not  have  expected  from  it,  to 
confound  all  difference  between  physical  and  moral  causes;  and 
to  shew  that  the  latter  have  the  samejdnd  of  causality  with 
the  former.  This  is  the  purport  of  his  eighth  essay,  which 
is  concerning  liberty  and  necessity  *  :  though  if  he  argued  con- 
sistently, he  must  deny  that  there  is  any  such  thing  in  nature 
as  necessity,  or  necessary  connection ;  or  that  there  is  either 
physical  or  moral  cause  at  all. 

You  will  scarce  expect,  that  I  should  enter  upon  a  labori- 
ous confutation  of  so  whimsical  a  scheme,  though  proposed 
to  the  world  with  great  pomp,  and  represented  by  the  author 
himself  as  of  vast  importance.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
making  some  general  observations  upon  it. 

And  first,  whereas  this  writer  frequently,  throughout  these 
essays,  lays  a  mighty  stress  upon  experience,  as  the  great  guide 
of  human  life,  and  the  only  foundation  of  all  other  knowledge, 
especially  with  respect  to  matter  of  f  >ct,  and  the  existence  of 
objects,  he  here  plainly  endeavours  to  shew,  that  there  cari  be 
no  argument  from  experience  at  all ;  nor  can  any  reasonable 
conclusion  be  drawn  from  it:  for  he  will  not  allow,  that  ar- 
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gument  can  be  drawn  or  inference  made  from  experience,  but 
what  is  founded  on  the  supposed  relation  or  connection  be- 
twixt cause  and  effect.  If  therefore  there  be  no  relation  or 
connection  betwixt  cause  and  effect  at  all,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  which  is  the  whole  design  of  his  reasoning  on  this 
subject  to  shew,  then  all  certainty  of  experience,  all  proof 
from  it,  entirely  fail  ;  all  experience,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,  becomes  useless,  and  can  give  rise  to  no  inference  or  conclu- 
sion *. 

Secondly,  Another  remark  I  would  make  upon  Mr  Hume's 
vcciy  of  arguing  is,  that  it   proceeds   upon  a  wrong  foundation, 
and  which  is  contrary  to  truth  and  reason,  vix.   that  we  can- 
not have  any  reasonable  certainty  of  the  truth  of  a   thing,  or 
that  it  really  is,  when  we  cannot  distinctly   explain   the  man- 
ner of  it,  or  how  it  is.  The  sum  of  his  argumentation,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,,  with  relation  to  cause   and  effect,  is,  that  we 
cannot   be   certain   of    any  such   thing   as   power  or   energy, 
because   we    cannot    conceive    or    explain    precisely    wherein 
it   consists,  or  how   it   operates.  But   this    is   a   very  fallaci- 
ous   way   cf  reasoning.      Though    we   cannot  metaphysically 
explain   the  manner  in   which  the  cause   operateth  upon   the 
effect,  yet  we   may,    in  many   cases,    be   sure  that   there   is 
a  connection  between   them  ;    and  that  where  there  are  cer- 
tain   effects    produced,  there    are   powers  correspondent  or  a- 
dequate   to   the   production,    of  those  effects.      The  mind,  in 
such  cases,  when   it  sees  an  effect   produced,    is  led,    by   a 
quick  and   undoubted   process   of  reasoning,  to   acknowledge, 
that   there    must  be   a  cause   which   hath   a   power    of  pro- 
ducing it ;  or  else  we   must   say,  that   it  is  produced  without 
any  cause  at  all,  or  that  nothing  in   nature  hath  any  power  of 
producing  it  ;   which  is    the   greatest  of  all    absurdities.     He 
urgeth,  that  il  it  must  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  pow- 
"  er,  we  know  that  very  circumstance  in  the  cause,  by  which 
"  it  is    enabled  to   produce  the  effect."     And   then  he  asks, 
"  Do  we  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
**  man  soul  and  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  the 
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"  one  to  produce  the  other  *  ?"  But  certainly  we  may  know 
that  there  is  something  in  the  cause  which  produceth  the  ef- 
fect, though  we  cannot  distinctly  explain  what  that  circum- 
stance in  the  cause  is,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  produce  it. 
We  must  not  deny,  that  there  is  in  the  mind  a  power  of  rais- 
ing up  ideas,  and  recalling  them,  and  fixing  the  attention  up- 
on them,  because  we  cannot  explain  how  this  is  done.  The 
argument  Mr  Hume  offers  to  prove,  that  we  can  have  no  as- 
surance of  the  reality  of  force  or  power,  viz.  because  we  can- 
not distinctly  conceive  or  explain  how  it  opcratcth,  would 
equally  pro.ve,  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  any  ideas 
at  all.,  because  We  cannot  well  explain  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or 
bow  it  is  formed  in  the  mind.  He  himself,  on  another  occa- 
sion, observes  against  Malebranche,  and  the  modern  Carte- 
sians, who  deny  all  power  and  activity!  in  second  causes,  and 
ascribe  all  to  God ;  that  "  we  are  indeed  ignorant  of  the  man- 
"  ner  in  which  bodies  operate  upon  one  another  ;  and  so  we 
"  are  of  the  manner  or  force  by  which  the  mincl,  even  the  su- 
(t  preme  mind,  operates,  either  on  itself  or  on  body.  Were 
"  our  ignorance  therefore  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  any 
"  thing,  we  should  be  led  into  that  principle  of  refusing  all  en- 
"  ergy  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much  as  to  the  grossest 
•V  matter  f ."  He  here  seems  io  censure  it  as  a  wrong  way  of 
arguing,  to  deny  that  a  thing,  is,  because  we  cannot  distinct- 
ly conceive  the  manner  how  it  is  ;  or  to  make  our  ignorance 
of  any  thing  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  it  :  and  yet  it  is 
manifest,  that  fcis  own  reasoning  against  power  or  causality, 
force  or  energy,  depends  upon  this  principle  ;  and  indeed,  by 
comparing  the  several  parts  of  his  scheme,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  he  had  it  in  view  to  deny  all  force 
and  energy,  and  all  power  whatsoever,  in  the  supreme,  as  well 
as  in  secondary  causes  ;  or  at  least  to  represent  it  as  very  un- 
certain. I  think  this  gentleman  would  have  done  better  to 
have  said,  as  a  late  ingenious  author  of  his  own  country, 
"  We  have  no  adequate  idea  of  power  ;  we  see  evidently  that 
*'  there  must  be  such  a  thing  in  nature  ;  but  we  cannot  con- 
"  cei,ve  how  it  acts,  nor  what  connects  the  producing  cause 
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"  with  the  produced  effect."   Chevalier  Ramsay's  principles  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 

Thirdly  >  A  third  remark  is,  that  many  of  our  author's  argu- 
ings  on  this  subject  are  contrary  to  the  most  evident  dictates  of 
common  sense.  Such  is  that,  where  he  aserts,  that  not  so 
much  as  a  probable  argument  can  be  drawn,  in  any  case,  from 
experience,  concerning  the  connection  betwixt  cause  and  effect; 
or  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  from  a  similar  cause 
\ve  may  expect  similar  effects  *.  Thus,  c.  g.  according  to  his 
way  of  reasoning,  it  cannot  so  much  as  probably  be  conclud- 
ed from  experience,  that  if  a  quantity  of  dry  gun-powder  be 
laid  in  any  place,  and  fipe  be  applied  to  it,  it  will  cause  an  ex- 
plosion ;  or  that  if  it  hath  such  an  effect  to  day,  a  lik-  quanti- 
ty of  powder,  the  same  way  circumstanced,  will  produce  the 
same  effect  to-morrow.  J^Q  probable  reason  can  be  brought 
to  shew,  that  that  which  has  had  the  effect  in  thousands  of  in- 
stances in  time  past,  will,  though  all  circumstances  appear  per- 
fectly similar,  have:  che  same  effect  in  time  future.  He  grants, 
indeed,  that  in  such  cases,  the  mind  is  determined  to  draw  the 
inference  ;  yet  he  asserts,  that  the  un4erstanding  has  no  part 
in  the  operation.  But  surely,  when,  from  observation  and  ex- 
perience, we  come  to  know  and  judge  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  the  understanding  may  justly  draw  a  probable  ar- 
gument or  conclusion,  that  from  such  and  such  causes,  so  cir- 
cumstanced, such  effects  will  follow.  This  inference  is  per- 
fectly ratio  al.  And  it  is  a  strange  way  of  talking,  that,  even 
from  a  number  of  uniform  experiments,  we  cannot  so  much 
as  probably  "nfer  a  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  ef- 
fect, the  sensible  qualities  and  the  secret  powers.  The  reason 
he  gives,  is,  that  "  if  there  be  any  suspicion,  that  the  course  of 
''nature  may  change,  and  that  the  past  may  be  no  rule  for 
"  the  future,  experience  can  give  rise  to  no  inference  or  con- 
*<  elusion  f."  But  is  the  probability  of  a  thing  destroyed,  ac- 
cording to  any  way  of  reason  allowed  hitherto,  because  it  is 
bare'-  possible  it  may  happen  otherwise,  though  there  are  ten 
thousand  to  one  against  it  ?  Mr  Hume,  elsewhere,  when  argu- 
ing n;runst  miracle.-?,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  there  is 
a  constant  uniformity  in  the  course  of  nature,  never  to  be  vio- 
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lated  ;  but  here,  in  order  to  shew,  that  no  probable  reason  can 
be  brought  from  experience,  concerning  the  connection  of  cause 
and  effect,  he  supposes,  that  there  may  b^  a  suspicion  that  the 
course  of  nature   may  change.      Thus   this    gentleman  knows 
how  to  assume  and  alter  principles,  as  best  suits  his  own  pre- 
sent  convenience.      Reason  leadeth   us  to   conclude,  that  the 
course  of  nature  is  the   appointment   aad   constitution  ot  that 
most  wise  and  powerful  Being,  who  made  that  world,  and  set- 
tled that  law  and  order  which  he  judged  fittest  and  properest ; 
and  then    reason  leadeth   us  also  to  conclude,  that,   except  in 
very  extraordinary  cases,  the  same  order  will  continue  ;  and 
extraordinary  cases  do  not  hinder  the  probability  of  the  ordi- 
nary course.     So  that  reason  affords  a  proper  medium  for  a 
probable  conclusion  concerning  what  effects  are  to  be  expect- 
ed.    He  affirms,  indeed,  that  all  inferences  of  this  kind  are  on- 
ly the  effects  of  custom  or  habit,  not  of  reasoning  *.   But  why 
is  custom  or  habit  here  mentioned  in  opposition  to  reason,  or 
as  exclusive  of  it  ?   May  they  not  both   concur  ?   It  is  evident 
that  they  often  go  together,  and  mutually  strengthen  one  ano- 
ther.     Custom  alone,  without   reason,   is   often   not  to  be  de- 
pended on  :  but  in  this  case  reason  gives  its  suffrage  ;  and,  in 
all  arguing  in  experimental  philosophy,  reason  argues  from  si- 
milar causes  to  similar  effects.    It  is  by  reason  we  draw  those 
inferences,  and  the  inferences   are  rational.      It  must  not  be 
said,  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  reasoning  at  all ;  but  that  the 
reasoning  is  often  so  obvious,  that  it  carries  conviction  by  the 
very  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  which  naturally  acquies- 
ceth  in  it    as  satisfactory.      It  seems   evident,   that  the  great 
Author  of  our  being  hath  formed  our    minds,  so  as  to  reason 
in  this  manner  ;  and  he  would  not  have   done   this,  if  it  had 
not  been  of  great  use  in  human  life  to  make  such  inferences, 
and  if  there  were  not  a  real  foundation  for  it  in  the  nature  of 
things.     This  writer  himself  owns,  that  "  none  but  a  fool  or 
"  a  madman  will  ever  pretend  to  dispute  the  authority  of  ex- 
"  perience,    or   to    reject  that  great  Guide  of  human  life  :  but 
"  he  thinks  it  may  be  allowed  a  philosopher,  to  have  so  much 
"  curiosity,  as  to  examine  the  principle  of  human  nature,  which 
'*  gives  this  weighty  authority  to  experience  f."     But  I  can- 
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not  help  thinking,  that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  philosophy,  by 
the  specimen  this  gentleman  hath  given  of  it  in  this  instance, 
many  would  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence, and  even  opposition,  between  philosophy  and  common' 
sense  ;  and  what  is  so  obvious  and  apparent  to  the  common 
sense  and  reason  of  mankind,  that  he  is  a  fool  and  a  madman 
who  doubts  of  it,  yet  in  philosophy,  is  not  so  much  as  probable. 
Another  instance,  in  which  our  author's  scheme  is  not  very 
reconcileable  to  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind,  is,  that  he 
says,  that,  "  though  we  learn  by  experience,  the  frequent  con- 
"  junction  of  objects,  yet  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  any 
"  thing  like  connection  between  them  ;  and  that  there  appears 
4<  not  in  all  nature  any  thing  like  connection,  conceivable  by 
"  us  ;  all  events  are  entirely  loose  and  separate  ;  one  event  fol- 
"  lows  another  ;  but  we  never  observe  any  tie  betwixt  them  ; 
*'  they  seem  conjoined,  but  never  connected  *."  But  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  in  many  cases  we  have  a  distinct  idea  of  conjuction 
or  contiguity,  as  in  a  heap  of  sand  j  and  of  connexion,  as  be- 
twixt cause  and  effect ;  and  the  connection  in  this  case  is  not 
merely  in  our  thoughts,  as  this  gentleman  is  pleased  to  repre- 
sent it  ;  but  this  very  connection  in  our  thoughts  is  founded  on 
a  connection  which  we  perceive  in  the  things  themselves, 
They  are  not  connected  as  cause  and  effect,  because  we  think 
them  so  ;  but  we  perceive  them  to  be  connected,  because 
we  find  they  are  so  :  nor  is  this  owing  merely  to  a  custom  or 
habit  in  our  minds,  but  there  is  ia  nature  a  real  foundation'fo^ 
it. 

Fourthly,  Another  remark  which  occurs  to  me,  upon  consi- 
dering Mr  Hume's  scheme,  is,  that  he  hath  fallen  into  several 
inconsistencies  aad  contradictions  :  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  to  be 
•wondered  at,  that  a  man  who  argueth  against  common  sense, 
however  subtle  and  ingenious  he  may  otherwise  be,  should  al- 
so be  inconsistent  with  himself.  I  have  already  taken  notice 
of  the  passages  in  which  he  represented!  experience  as  uncer- 
tain, and  that  not  so  much  as  a  probable  argument  can  be 
drawn  from  it ;  and  yet  in  his  sixth  essay,  which  is  concern- 
ing probability,  he  shews,  that  experience  may  not  only  furnish 
probable  conclusions,  but  what  he  calls  proofs  ;  which  he  ex- 
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plains  to  be  such  arguments  from,  experience,  as  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  or  opposition  *.  And  he  frequently  speaks  of  ex- 
perience in  very  high  terms,  as  a  certain  guide.  Again,  in 
several  passages  above  referred  to,  he  expressly  declares,  that, 
in  making  experimental  conclusions,  there  is  no  place  for  rea- 
soning ;  that  the  inference  in  this  case  is  entirely  owing  to  cus- 
tom, and  the  understanding  has  no  part  in  it :  and  yet  he  else- 
where owns,  that  there  is  great  scope  of  reasoning  in  inferences 
of  this  kind  from  observation  and  experience  ;  and  that  not 
only  men  greatly  surpass  the  inferior  animals  in  this  way  of 
reasoning,  but  that  one  man  very  much  excels  another  f . 
And  he  declares,  that  "  all  our  reasonings  are  founded  on  a 
"  species  of  analogy  ;  where  the  causes  are  entirely  similar, 
"  the  analogy  is  perfect;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is 
"  regarded  as  certain  and  conclusive  J :"  though  he  had  said, 
that  "  it  is  impossible  that  any  arguments  from  experience  can 
"  prove  such  a  resemblance  §."  Another  inconsistency,  which 
may  be  observed  in  Mr  Hume's  reasoning  on  this  subject,  is, 
that  though  he  represents  the  connection  betwixt  cause  and  ef- 
fect to  be  only  a  connection  in  our  thoughts,  not  in  the  things 
themselves  ||,  yet  he  asserts,  that  "there  is  a  kind  of  prer 
"  established  harmony  between  the  course  of  nature,  and  the 
"  succession  of  our  ideas  ;  and  though  the  powers  and  forces, 
"  by  which  the  former  is  governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to 
"  us,  yet  our  thoughts  and  conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone 
"  on  in  the  same  train  with  other  works  of  nature  ^[  :"  where 
he  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  is  a  real  connection  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  which  the  connection  in  our  minds  corre- 
spondeth.  The  general  strain  of  his  arguing  in  several  of  his 
essays,  seems  to  be  designed  to  prove,  if  it  proves  any  thing, 
that  we  cannot  be  sure  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  cause 
or  casual  connection  in  the  universe:  yet  he  says,  "  it  is  uni- 
"  versally  allowed  that  nothing  exists  without  a  cause  of 
"  its  existence ;  and  that  chance  is  a  negative  word,  and 
"  means  not  any  real  power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in 
"  nature  **."  Here  he  falls  into  the  common  way  of  speak- 
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ing,  that  every  thing  which  existeth,  must  have  a  cause  of  its 
existence  ;  otherwise  we  must  acknowledge   the   operation  of 
chance.  And  he  observes,  that <4  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance 
"  in  the  world  *."     Causes  therefore  must  be  acknowledged, 
though  we  cannot  explain  the  manner  of  their  causality.  And 
he  himself,  in  reckoning  up  the  principles  of  the  connection  of 
our  ideas,  distinctly  mentions  resemblance,  contiguity,  and  cau- 
sation ;  and  this  last  he  makes  to  be  the  most  common  and  use- 
ful of  all  f  :  and  yet,   in  the  course  of  his  reasoning,  he  really 
leaves  no  place  for  causation,   distinct  from   similarity  or   re- 
semblance,   and  contiguity.     It  m^y  be   mentioned,   as  another 
instance  of  his  inconsistency,  that  he  frequently  makes  power 
and  necessary  connection  the  same  thing  ;  and  argues,  that  if  there 
be  any  connection  between  cause  and  effect  at  all,  it  must  be  a 
necessary  one  ;  for  that  cannot  be  called   a  cause,   that  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  effect  J  :  and  yet,  in  his  Essay 
on  liberty  and  necessity,  when  speaking  of  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives upon  the  mind,  he  saith,  that,  "  as  this  influence  is  usually 
"  conjoined  with  the  action,  it  must  be  esteemed  a  cause,   and 
*'  be  looked  upon  as  an  instance  of  the  necessity  which  we  would 
*'  establish  [|  :"  where  he  plainly  supposeth,  that  it  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  notion  of  a  cause,  that  it  is  infallibly  and  always 
connected  with  the    effect ;  but  that  it  is  sufficient,   if  it  be  u- 
sually  joined  with  it.     And  to  the  same  purpose,  he  saith, that 
**  all  causes  are  not  conjoined  to  their  usual  effects,   with  like 
"  constancy  and  uniformity  §."     Indeed,  his  whole  Essay  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  though  seemingly  built  upon  the  scheme 
he  had  advanced  in  his  foregoing  Essays,  with  relation  to  cause 
and  effect,  is  really  not  reconcileable  to  it.  In  all  his  reasonings  in 
these  Essays,  concerning  cause  and  effect,  he  had  argued,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as    necessary   connection,   or  indeed  any 
connection  at   all,    betwixt   cause   and   effect :    and   upon  this 
scheme,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  necessity,  either  in  physical  or 
moral  causes  :  And  yet  in  his  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity, 
he  plainly  argues  upon  the  supposition  of  a  real  connection  ; 
though  he  will  only  call  it  a  conjunction  betwixt  cause  and  ef- 
fect :  And  he  all  along  supposeth  the  influence  of  causes,   and 
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the  power  of  motives  ;  and  that  a  necessity  must  be  acknow- 
ledged in  moral,  as  well  as  physical  causes.  He  would 
have  us  to  begin  the  question  concerning  Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity, not  "  by  examining  the  faculties,  of  the  soul,  but  by  ex- 
"  amining  the  operations  of  body,  and  of  brute  unintelligent  mat- 
"  ter*:"  And  with  regard  to  this,  he  observes,  that  "  it  is 
"  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in  all  its  operations,  is  ac- 
"  tuated  by  a  necessary  force  ;  and  that  every  effect  is  so  pre- 
'*  cisely  determined  by  the  nature  and  energy  of  its  cause,  that 
"  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular  circumstances,  could  pos- 
"  sibly  have  resulted  from  the  operation  of  its  cause  f  :"  and 
he  expressly  asserteth,  that  "  the  conjunction  betwixt  mo- 
"  tives  and  voluntary  actions,  is  as  regular  and  uniform  as  that 
"  betwixt  the  cause  and  effect,  in  any  part  of  nature  £."  Thus 
we  see,  that  he  can  acknowledge  cause  and  effect,  and  the 
connection  betwixt  them,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  take  advantage 
of  this,  for  overthrowing  the  liberty  of  human  actions.  And 
he  concludes  the  Essay,  with  taking  notice  of  the  objection 
which  might  be  raised  against  what  he  had  advanced  viz.  that 
"  if  voluntary  actions  be  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  neces- 
"  sity  with  the  operations  of  matter,  there  is  a  continued  chain 
"  of  necessary  causes,  pre-ordained  and  pre-determined,  reach- 
"  ing  from  the  original  cause  of  all,  to  every  single  volition  of 
'*  every  human  creature.  While  we  act,  we  are  at  the  same 
"  time  acted  upon.  There  is  no  contingency  any  where  in  the 
"  universe,  no  indifferency,  no  liberty."  This  objection  he 
putteth  very  strongly  §  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  see,  that,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  he  had  advanced  in  the  foregoing  Essays, 
there  can  be  any  just  foundation  for  it :  for  if  there  be  only  a 
mere  conjunction  of  events,  but  no  casual  influence,  it  cannot 
be  said,  that  whilst  we  act,  we  are  acted  upon.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  is  acted  upon,  nor  is  there  any  power,  force,  or 
energy  in  nature.  All  events  are  loose,  separate,  and  uncon- 
nected, and  only  follow  one  another,  without  connection  ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  continued  chain  of  necessary  causes 
at  all.  This  would  be  the  proper  answer,  according  to  the 
principles  he  had  laid  down,  if  he  had  thought  those  principles 
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would  bear.  But  he  hath  not  thought  fit  to  make  use  of  it  ; 
but,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  scheme,  seems  here  to  admit  a 
chain  of  necessary  causes,  physical  and  moral,  in  order  to  load 
providence;  and  plainly  represents  the  objection  as  unanswer- 
able *. 

Thus  I  have  considered,  pretty  largely,  our  author's  extraor- 
dinary scheme  ;  and  the  observations  that  have  been  made  may 
help  us  to  judge  of  this  gentleman's  character  as  a  writer,  whe- 
ther it  deserveth  all  the  admiration  and  applause,  which  he 
himself,  as  well  as  others,  have  been  willing  to  bestow  upon  it. 
We  may  see,  by  what  hath  been  observed,  how  far  he  hath 
answered  what  he  hath  prepared  the  reader  to  expect,  clearness 
and  precision,  in  his  way  of  treating  these  curious  and  sublime 
subjects.  He  had  particularly  proposed,  with  regard  to  power, 
force,  and  energy,  "  to  fix,  if  possible,  the  precise  meaning  of 
"  these  terms  ;  and  thereby  remove  par*  of  that  obscurity, 
"  which  is  so  much  complained  of  in  this  species  of  philoso- 
"phyf." 

What  Mr  Hume  hath  offered,  concerning  cause  and  effect, 
puts  me  in  mind  of  a  remarkable  passage  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
posthumous  works,  which  I  shall  mention  on  this  occasion. 
"  Whatever  knowledge,"  saith  his  Lordship,  "  we  acquire  of 
"  of  apparent  causes,  we  can  acquire  none  of  real  .causality,  or 
**  that  power,  that  virtue,  whatever  it  be,  by  which  one  being 
"  acts  on  another,  and  becomes  a  cause.  We  may  call  this  by 
"  different  nsmes,  according  to  the  different  effects  of  it ;  but 
"  to  know  it  in  its  first  principles,  to  know  the  nature  of  it, 
"  would  be  to  know  as  God  himself  knows  ;  and  therefore 
"  this  will  be  always  unknown  to  us,  in  causes  that  seem  to 
"  be  most  under  our  inspection,  as  well  as  in  others  that  are 
"  the  most  remote  from  it."  And  he  represents  those  "  phi- 
"  fosophers  as  ridiculous,  who,  when  they  have  discovered  a 
"  real  actual  cause,  in  its  effects,  by  the  phaenomenn,  reject  it, 
*'•  because  they  cannot  conceive  its  causality,  nor  assign  a  suf- 
"  ficient  reason  why  and  how  it  is  {."  This  may  seem  to  bear 
bard  upon  Mr  Hume  :  but  what  is  more  to  be  wondered  at, 
be  hath  in  effect  passed  a  censure  upon  himself.  He  indeed 
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gives  a  high  encomium  on  sceptical  philosophy,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sixth  Essay  :  that  "  every  passion  is  mortified  by 
"  it,  but  the  love  of  truth  ;  and  that  passion  never  is,  nor  can 
"  be  carried  to  too  high  a  degree.  It  is  surprising  therefore, 
"  that  this  philosophy,  which,  in  almost  every  instance,  must 
"  be  harmless  and  innocent,  should  be  the  subject  of  so  much 
"  groundless  reproach  and  obloquy  *."  But  afterwards,  in  his 
twelfth  Essay,  which  is  of  the  academical  or  sceptical  philoso- 
phy, he  gives  no  advantageous  notion  of  scepticsm.  He  says, 
that  *fe  the  grand  scope  of  all  the  inquiries  and  disputes  of  the 
"  sceptics  is,  to  destroy  reason  by  ratiocination  and  argumentf." 
And,  speaking  of  the  sceptical  objections  against  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  he  saith,  that  "  while  the  sceptic  insists 
*'  upon  these  topics,  he  seems,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  destroy 
"  all  assurance  and  conviction  :n  and  then  he  adds,  that  "  these 
44  arguments  might  be  displayed  at  a  greater  length,  if  any  du- 
"  rable  good  or  benefit  to  society  could  ever  be  expected  to  re- 
«  suit  from  them.  For,"  saith  he,  "  here  is  the  chief,  and 
"  most  confounding  objection  to  excessive  scepticism,  that  no 
"  durable  good  can  ever  be  expected  from  it,  while  it  remains 
"  in  its  full  force  and  vigour  J."  And  he  had  said,  that "  nature 
"  will  always  maintain  her  rights,  and  prevail  in  the  end,  over 
"  any  abstract  reasoning  whatsoever  [|  :""  and  if  so,  I  think  we 
may  justly  conclude,  that  any  abstract  reasoning  tvhich  is  con- 
trary to  the  plain  voice  of  nature  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  false 
and  trifling,  and  of  no  real  use  or  service  to  mankind. 

But  it  were  well,  if  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  said  of  our 
author's  excessive  scepticism  were,  that  it  is  trifling  and  use- 
less. It  will  soon  appear,  that,  as  he  hath  managed  it,  it  is  of 
a  pernicious  tendency  ;  but  you  will  probably  be  of  opinion, 
that  enough  hath  been  said  of  this  gentleman,  and  his  oddities,, 
for  the  present.  I  am,  &cc. 
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LETTER    XVII. 

Observations  on  Mr  Harness  Essay  concerning  a  particular 
Providence  and  a  future  State — His  Attempt  to  shew,  that 
we  cannot  justly  argue  from  the  Course  of  Nature  to  a 
particular  intelligent  Cause,  because  the  Subject  lies  entire- 
ly beyond  the  reach  of  human  Experience,  and  because  God 
is  a  singular  Cause,  and  the  universe  a  singular  Effect  ;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  argue  by  a  Comparison  with  any  other 
Cause,  or  any  other  Effect. — His  Argument  examined, 
whereby  he  pretends  to  prove,  that,  since  we  know  God  on- 
ly, by  the  Effects  in  the  works  of  Nature,  we  can  judge  of 
Ms  Proceedings  no  farther  than  we  can  now  see  of  them,  and 
therefore  cannot  infer  any  Rewards  or  Putiishments  beyond 
"what  are  already  known  by  Experience  or  observation — 
The  Usefulness  of  believing  future  Retributions  acknowledged 
by  Mr  Hume,  and  that  the  contrary  Doctrine  is  inconsist" 
ent  with  good  Policy . 

SIR, 
"I  T  appears  from  what  was  observed  in  my  former  letter,  that 

few  writers  have  carried  scepticism  in  philosophy  to  a  great- 
er height  than  Mr  Hume.  I  now  proceed  to  consider  those 
things  in  his  writings  that  seem  to  be  more  directly  and  im- 
mediately designed  against  religion.  Some  part  of  what  he 
calls  his  Philosophical  Essays  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing, manifestly  tends  to  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  na- 
tural religion,  or  its  most  important  principles.  Another  part 
of  them  is  particularly  levelled  against  the  proofs  and  evidences 
of  the  Christian  revelation. 

The  former  is  what  I  shall  first  consider,  and  shall  there- 
fore examine  the  eleventh  of  those  Essays,  the  title  of  which  is, 
Concerning  a  Particular  Providence  and  a  Future  State.  Mr 
Hume  introduces  what  he  offers  in  this  essay  as  sceptical  para- 
doxes advanced  by  a  friend,  and  pretends  by  no  means  to  ap- 
prove of  them.  He  proposes  some  objections  as  from  him- 
self, to  his  friend's  way  of  arguing,  but  takes  care  to  do  it  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  give  his  friend  a  superiority  in  the  ar- 
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gument :  And  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  his  essay  are  directly 
proposed  in  his  own  person.  The  essay  may  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  two  parts.  The  one  seems  to  be  designed 
against  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  one  supreme  intelligent 
cause  of  the  universe  :  the  other,  which  appears  to  be  the 
main  intention  of  the  essay,  is  particularly  levelled  against 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 

I  shall  begin  with  the  former,  because  it  comes  first  in  or- 
der to  be  considered,  though  it  is  not  particularly  mentioned 
till  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  essay.  He  observes,  in  the 
person  of  his  Epicurean  friend,  that  "  while  we  argue  from 
"  the  course  of  nature,  and  infer  a  particular  intelligent  cause, 
"  which  at  first  bestowed  and  still  preserves  o'rder  in  the  uni- 
"  verse,  we  embrace  a  principle  which  is  both  uncertain  and 
"  useless."  The  reason  he  gives  why  it  is  uncertain  is,  "  be- 
**  cause  the  subject  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
"  experience  *."  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  use  our  author 
would  make  of  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  in  the  preced- 
ing essays.  He  had  represented  experience  as  the  only  foun- 
dation of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to  matter  of  fact,  and 
the  existence  of  objects  :  That  it  is  by  experience  alone  that 
we  know  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect :  and  he  had  also  as- 
serted, that  not  so  much  as  a  probable  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  experience,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  our  reasoning  from 
cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause.  I  shall  not  add  any 
thing  here  to  what  was  offered  in  my  former  letter  to  shew 
the  absurdity,  the  confusion,  and  inconsistency  of  these  prin- 
ciples. I  shall  only  observe,  that  this  very  writer,  who  had 
represented  all  arguments  drawn  from  experience,  with  rela- 
tion to  cause  and  effect,  as  absolutely  uncertain,  yet  makes  it 
an  objection  against  the  argument  from  the  course  of  nature 
to  an  intelligent  cause,  that  the  subject  lies  entirely  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  experie?ice.  What  the  meaning  of  this  is,  it 
is  not  easy  to  apprehend.  It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that 
we  do  not  know  by  experience  the  whole  course  of  nature  ; 
yet  enough  of  it  falls  within  the  reach,  even  of  human  obser- 
ration  and  experience,  to  lay  a  reasonable  foundation  for  in- 
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ferring  from  it  a  supreme  intelligent  cause.  In  that  part  of 
the  universe  which  cometh  under  our  notice  and  observation, 
we  may  behold  such  illustrious  characters' of  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  as  determine  us,  by  the  most  natural  way  of 
reasoning  in  the  world,  to  acknowledge  a  most  wise,  and  pow- 
erful, and  benign  Author  and  Cause  of  the  universe.  The 
inference  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties,  but  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious  that  offereth  to  the  human  mind.  But 
perhaps  what  the  author  intends  by  observing,  that  this  sub- 
ject lies  entirely  beyond  tie  reach  of  human  experience ,  is  this  : 
That  notwithstanding  the  admirable  marks  of  wisdom  and  de- 
sign which  we  behold  in  the  course  of  nature  and  order  of 
things,  we  cannot  argue  from  thence  to  prove  a  wise  and  in- 
telligent Cause  of  the  universe,  or  that  there  was  any  wisdom 
employed  in  the  formation  of  it,  because  neither  we,  nor  any 
of  the  human  race,  were  present  at  the  making  of  it,  or  saw 
how  it  was  made.  This  must  be  owned  to  be  a  very  extra- 
ordinary way  of  reasoning,  and  I  believe  you  will  easily  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  do  not  attempt  a  confutation  of  it. 

Mr  Hume,  after  having  argued  thus  in  the  person  of  his 
Epicurean  friend,  comes  in  the  conclusion  of  this  essay  to  pro- 
pose another  argument  as  from  himself.  "  I  much  doubt," 
c<  saith  he,  whether  it  be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be  known  only 
*'  by  its  effect,  or  to  be  of  so  singular  and  particular  a  nature  as 
f<  to  have  no  parallel,  and  no  similarity  with  any  other  cause  or 
«'  object  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  observation.  It  is  only 
"  when  two  species  of  objects  are  found  to  be  constantly  con- 
"  joined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  were 
"  an  effect  presented  which  was  entirely  singular,  and  could 
<c  not  be  comprehended  under  any  known  species,  I  do  not  see 
"  that  we  could  form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  con- 
"  cerning  its  cause.  If  experience,  and  observation,  and  ana- 
«c  logy  be  indeed  the  only  guides  we  can  reasonably  follow  in 
"  inferences  of  this  nature,  both  the  effect  and  cause  must 
"  bear  a  similirity  and  resemblance  to  other  effects  and  causes 
"  which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  found  in  many  instances 
"  to  be  conjoined  with  each  other  *."  Mr  Hume  leaves  it  to 
his  friend's  reflections  to  prosecute  the  consequences  cf  this  principle^ 
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which,  he  had  hinted  before,  might  lead  into  reasonings  of  too 
nice  and  delicate  a  nature  to  be  insisted  on.  The  argument,  as 
he  hath  managed  it,  is  indeed  sufficiently  obscure  and  perplex- 
ed ;  but  the  general  intention  of  it  seems  to  be  this  ;  that  all 
our  arguings  from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to  cause,  pro- 
ceed upon  analogy,  or  the  comparing  similar  causes  with  simi- 
lar effects.  Where,  therefore,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  singu- 
lar cause,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  (though  he  much  doubts 
whether  there  can  be  a  cause  of  so  singular  a  nature),  and  a 
singular  effect,  there  can  be  no  arguing  from  the  one  to  the  o- 
ther  •,  because  in  that  case  we  cannot  argue  by  a  comparison 
with  any  other  cause,  or  any  other  effect.  Except,  therefore, 
we  can  find  another  world  to  compare  this  with,  and  an  intelli- 
gent cause  of  that  world,  we  cannot  argue  from  the  effects  in 
frkis  present  world  to  an  intelligent  cause  :  i.  e.  we  cannot  be 
sure  there  is  one  God,  except  we  can  prove  there  is  one  other 
God  at  least ;  or  that  this  world  was  formed  and  produced  by 
a  wise  and  intelligent  cause,  unless  we  know  of  another  world 
like  this,  which  was  also  formed  by  a  wise  intelligent  cause* 
and  perhaps  not  then  neither  :  for  he  seems  to  insist  upon  it> 
that  there  should  be  many  instances  of  such  causes  and  effects 
being  conjoined  'with  each  other  >  in  order  to  lay  a  proper  founda- 
tion for  observation^  experience^  and  analogy ,  the  only  guides  we  can 
reasonably  follow  in  inferences  of  this  nature.  He  immediately  af- 
ter observes,  that  "  according  to  the  antagonists  of  Epicurus,  the 
"  universe,  an  effect  quite  singular  and  unparalleled,  is  always 
supposed  to  be  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  a  cause,  no  less  singular  and 
unparalleled/7  If  by  calling  the  universe  a  singular  and  unparal- 
leled effect,  he  intends  to  signify  that  no  other  universe  has  come 
under  our  observation,  it  is  very  true:  but  it  by  no  means  follows, 
that  we  cannot  argue  from  the  evident  marks  of  wisdom  and  de- 
sign which  we  may  observe  in  this  universe  that  we  do  know,  be^ 
cause  we  do  not  know  any  thing  of  any  other  universe.  This 
grand  universal  system,  and  even  that  small  part  of  it  that  we 
?.re  more  particularly  acquainted  with,  comprehended!  such^an 
amazing  variety  of  phenomena,  all  which  exhibit  the  most  in- 
contestable proofs  of  admirable  wisdom,  power,  and  diffusive 
goodness,  that  one  would  think  it  scarce  possible  for  a  reasonable 
jrnind  to  resist  the  evidence.  But  such  is  this  subtile  metaphy- 
YOL.  J.  U 
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sical  gentleman's  way  of  arguing  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence, the  absurdity  of  which  is  obvious  to  any  man  of  plain 
understanding.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  what  he  had  advanced 
before,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  cause  or  effect  at  all,  nor 
can  any  probable  inference  be  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  o- 
ther  ;  than  which,  as  hath  been  already  shewn,  nothing  can 
be  more  consistent  with  common  sense,  and  the  reason  of  all 
mankind. 

The  other  thing  observable  in  this  essay,  and  which  seems  to 
be  the  principal  intention  of  it,  relateth  to  the  proof  of  a  provi- 
dence and  a  future  state.  He  introduces  his  friend  as  putting 
himself  in  the  place  of  Epicurus,  and  making  an  harangue  to 
the  people  of  Athens,  to  prove  that  the  principles  of  his  phi- 
losophy were  as  innocent  and  salutary  as  those  of  any  other 
philosophers.  The  course  of  his  reasoning  or  declamation  is 
this  :  that  <c  the  chief  or  sole  argument  brought  by  philoso- 
<(  phers  for  a  Divine  Existence  is  derived  from  the  order  of  na~ 
«  ture ;  where  there  appear  sucli  marks  pf  intelligence  and  de- 
«  sign,  that  they  think  it  extravagant  to  assign  for  its  cause,  ei- 
<c  ther  chance,  or  the  blind  unguided  force  of  matter :  That 
«*  this  is  an  argument  drawn  from  effects  to  causes  :  and  that 
"  when  we  infer  any  particular  cause  from  an  effect,  we  must 
"  proportion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never  be  allowed  to 
<*  ascribe  to  the  cause  any  qualities,  but  what  are  exactly  suf- 
«  ficient  to  produce  the  effect :  and  if  we  ascribe  to  it  farther 
"  qualities,  or  affirm  it  capable  of  producing  any  other  effect, 
«  we  only  indulge  the  licence  of  conjecture  without  reason  or 
«  authority  *  :"  That  therefore,  "  allowing  God  to  be  the  au- 
*c  thor  of  the  existence  or  order  of  the  universe,  it  follows,  that 
<<  he  possesses  that  precise  degree  of  power,  intelligence,  and 
«  benevolence,  which  appears  in  his  workmanship,  but  nothing 
<f  farther  can  ever  be  proved  -f-.  Those,  therefore,  are  vain  rea- 
"  soners,  and  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  who,  instead  of  re- 
«  garding  this  present  life,  and  the  present  scene  of  things,  as 
"  the  sole  object  of  their  contemplation,  render  it  a  passage  to 
«  something  farther.  ; 'The  Divinity  may,  indeed,  possibly  pos- 
«  sess  attributes  which  w£  have  never  seen  exerted,  and  may  be 
«  governed  by  principles  of  action,  which  we  cannot  discover 
c<  to  be  satisfied ;  but  we  can  never  have  reason  to  infer  any  at- 

•'  •  -  ':   ' 
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«  tributes  or  any  principles  of  action  in  him,  but  so  far  as  we 
«  know  them  to  be  exerted  or  satisfied."    He  asks,  "  Are  there 
«  any  marks  of  distributive  justice  in  the  world  ?"     And  if  it 
be  said,  that  "  the  justice  of  God  exerts  itself  in  part,  but  not 
«  in  its  full  extent,"  he  answers,  "  that  we    have  no  reason 
"  to  give  it  any  particular  extent,  but  only  so  far  as  we  see  it  at 
"  present  exert  itself  *  :"     That  "  indeed  when  we  find  thai; 
"  any  v/ork  has  proceeded  from  the  skill  and  industry  of  man, 
"  who  is  a  being  whom  we  know  by  experience,  and  whose  na- 
"  ture  we  are  acquainted  with,  we  can  draw  a  hundred  infer- 
"  ences  concerning  what  may  be  expected  from  him,  and  these 
«  inferences  will  all  be  founded  on  experience  and  observation. 
*'  But  since  the  Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by  his  productions, 
"  and  as  a  single  being  in  the  universe,  net  comprehended  un- 
«  der  any  species  or  genus,  from  whose  experienced  attributes 
«  or  qualities  we  can  by  analogy  infer  attribute  or  quality  in 
•<c  him ;    we  only   can   infer   such   attributes   or    perfections, 
«  and  such  a  degree  of  those  attributes,  as   is  precisely  adap- 
«  ted  to  the  effect  we  examine  :    but   farther   attributes,    or 
"  farther  degrees  of  those    attributes,   we    can  never    be  au- 
«  thorized  to  infer  or   suppose   by  any  rules  of  just  reason- 
"  ing."     He  adds,  that  "  the  great  source  of  our  mistakes  on 
"  this  subject  is  this  :  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the 
"  place  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude,  that  he  will,  on 
"  every  occasion,   observe  the   same  conduct,   which  we  our- 
«  selves,  in  his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  reasonable 
"  and  eligible  :  whereas  it  must  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all 
<f  rules  of  analogy  to  reason  from  the  intentions  and  projects  of 
«  men  to  those  of  a  Being  so  different,  and  so  much  superior — 
«  so  remote  and  incomprehensible,  who  bears  less  analogy  to 
«  any  other  being  in  the  universe,  than  the  sun  to  a  waxen  ta- 
.«  per."     He  concludes,  therefore,  that  «  no  new  fact  can  ever 
"  be  inferred  from  the  religious  hypothesis  :  no  reward  or  pu- 
<«  nishment  expected  or  dreaded  beyond  what  is  already  known 
«  by  practice  or  observation  f ."     This  is  a  faithful  extract  of 
the  argument   in  this  essay,  drawn  together  as  closely   as    I 
could,  without  the  repetitions  with  which  it  aboundeth. 
I  shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

*  Hums's  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  203.  j  Ibid.  p.  230,  231.  ' 
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The  whole  of  his  reasoning  depends  upon  this  maxim,  that 
when  once  we  have  traced  an  effect  up  to  its  cause,  we  can  ne- 
ver ascribe  any  thing  to  the  cause  but  what  is  precisely  propor- 
tioned to  the  effect,  and  what  we  ourselves  discern  to  be  so  :  nor 
can  we  infer  any  thing  farther  concerning  the  cause,  than 
what  the  effect,  or  the  present  appearance  of  it,  necessarily 
leads  to.  He  had  to  the  same  purpose  observed  in  a  former  es- 
say, that  "  it  is  allowed  by  all  philosophers,  that  the  effect  is 
«  the  measure  of  the  power  *."  But  this  is  far  from  being 
universally  true  :  for  we  in  many  instances  clearly  perceive, 
that  a  cause  can  produce  an  effect  which  it  doth  not  actually 
produce,  or  a  greater  effect  than  it  hath  actually  produced. 
This  gentleman's  whole  reasoning  proceeds  upon  confounding 
necessary  and  free  causes ;  and,  indeed,  he  seems  not  willing 
to  allow  any  distinction  between  them,  or  that  there  are  any  o- 
ther  but  necessary  and  material  causes  f .  A  necessary  cause 
acts  up  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,  and  therefore  the  effect  must 
be  exactly  proportioned  to  it.  But  the  case  is  manifestly  differ- 
ent as  to  free  and  voluntary  causes.  They  may  have  a  power  of 
producing  effects  which  they  do  not  actually  produce  :  and  as 
they  act  from  discernment  and  choice,  we  may,  in  many  cases, 
reasonably  ascribe  to  them  farther  views  than  what  we  discern, 
or  discover  in  their  present  course  of  action.  This  author  him- 
self owns,  that  this  may  be  reasonably  done  with  respect  to  man, 
whom  we  know  by  experience,  and  whose  nature  and  conduct 
we  are  acquainted  with ;  but  denies  that  the  same  way  of  ar- 
guing will  hold  with  respect  to  the  Deity.  But  surely,  when 
once  we  come  from  the  consideration  of  his  works  to  the  know- 
ledge'of  a  self-existent  and  absolutely  perfect  Being,  we  may, 
from  the  nature  of  that  self-existent,  and  absolutely  perfect  cause, 
reasonably  conclude,  that  he  is  able  to  produce  certain  effects  be- 
yond what  actually  come  under  our  presentnotice  and  observation, 
and  indeed  that  he  can  do  whatsoever  doth  not  imply  a  contra- 
diction. This  universe  is  a  vast,  a  glorious,  and  amazing  system, 
comprehending  an  infinite  variety  of  parts  :  and  it  is  but  a  small 
part  of  it  that  comes  under  our  own  more  immediate  notice. 
But  we  know  enough  to  be  convinced,  that  it  demonstrateth  a, 
wisdom  as  well  as  power  beyond  all  imagination  great  and  won- 
derful :  and  we  may  justly  conclude  the  same  concerning  those 
'  *  Hume's  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  125.  f  Ibid.  p.  131, 132.  141.  151. 
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parts  of  the  universe  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with.  And 
for  any  man  to  say,  that  we  cannot  reasonably  ascribe  any  de- 
gree of  wisdom  or  power  to  God,  but  what  is  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  that  part  of  the  universal  frame  which  comes  under 
our  own  particular  observation,  is  a  very  strange  way  of  argu- 
ing !  The  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  as  appear- 
ing in  our  part  of  the  system,  are  so  striking,  that  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  how  any  man  that  is  not  under  the  influence  of  the 
most  obstinate  prejudice,  can  refuse  to  submit  to  their  force  : 
and  yet  there  are  many  phenomena,  the  reasons  and  ends  of 
which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  assign.  The  proper  con- 
duct in  such  a  case  is,  to  believe  there  are  most  wise  reasons 
for  these  things,  though  we  do  not  now  discern  those  reasons, 
and  to  argue  from  the  uncontested  characters  of  wisdom  in 
things  that  we  do  know,  that  this  most  wise  and  powerful 
Agent,  the  Author  of  nature,  hath  also  acted  with  admirable- 
wisdom  in  those  things,  the  designs  and  ends  of  which  we  do 
not  know.  It  would  be  wrong,  therefore,  to  confine  the  mea- 
sures of  his  wisdom  precisely  to  what  appeareth  to  our  narrow 
apprehensions,  in  that  part  of  his  works  which  falleth  under 
our  immediate  inspection.  This  was  the  great  fault  of  the  E- 
picureans,  and  other  atheistical  philosophers,  who,  judging  by 
their  own  narrow  views,  urged  several  things  as  proofs  of  the 
want  of  wisdom  and  contrivance,  which,  upon  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  nature,  furnish  farther  convincing  proofs 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Former  of  all  things. 

In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  his  goodness,  there  are 
numberless  things  in  this  present  constitution,  which  lead  us  to 
regard  him  as  a  most  benign  and  benevolent  Being.  And  there- 
fore it  is  highly  reasonable,  that  wheif  we  meet  with  any  phe- 
nomena, which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  our  ideas  of  the  di- 
vine goodness,  we  should  conclude,  that  it  is  only  for  want  of 
having  the  whole  of  things  before  us,  and  considering  them  in 
their  connection  and  harmony,  that  they  appear  to  us  with  a  dis- 
orderly aspect.  And  it  is  very  just  in  such  a  case  to  make  use 
of  any  reasonable  hypothesis,  which  tendeth  to  set  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  a  fair  and  consistent  light. 

The  same  way  of  reasoning  holds  with  regard  to  the  justice 
and  righteousness  of  God  as  the  great  Governor  of  the  world, 
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We  may  reasonably  conclude,  from  the  intimate  sense  we  have 
of  the  excellency  of  such  a  character,  and  the  great  evil  and  de- 
formity of  injustice  and  unrighteousness,  which  sense  is  im- 
planted in  us  by  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  from  the  natu- 
ral rewards  of  virtue,  and  punishment  of  vice,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  things,  that  he  is  a  lover  of  righteousness 
and  virtue,  and  an  enemy  to  vice  and  wickedness.  Our  author 
himself  makes  his  Epicurean  friend  acknowledge,  that  in  the 
present  order  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with  more  peace  of 
mind,  and  with  many  other  advantages  above  vice  *:  and  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are  many  instances  obvious  to- 
common  conversation,  in  which  vice  seemeth  to  flourish  and 
prosper,  and  virtue  to  be  exposed  to  great  evils  and  calamities. 
What  is  to  be  concluded  from  this  ?  Is  it  that,  because  the  jus- 
tice of  God  here  sheweth  itself  only  in  party  and  not  m  Its  full 
extent  (to  use  our  author's  expression),  therefore  righteousness 
in  God  is  imperfect  in  its  degree,  and  that  he  doth  not  possess 
it  in  the  full  extent  of  that  perfection,  nor  will  ever  exert  it, 
any  farther  than  we  see  him  exert  it  in  this  present  state  ?  This 
were  an  unreasonable  conclusion,  concerning  a  Being  of  such 
admirable  perfection,  whose  righteousness,  as  well  as  wisdom, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  ours.  It  is  natu- 
ral therefore  to  think,  that  this  present  life  is  only  a  part  of  the 
divine  scheme,  which  shall  be  completed  in  a  future  state. 

But  be  urgeth,  that  the  great  source  of  our  mistakes  on  this 
subject  is,  that  "  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the  place 
«  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will  on  every 
«  occasion  observe  the  same  conduct,  which  we  ourselves  in 
«  his  situation  would  have  embraced  as  reasonable  and  eligible. 
"  Whereas  it  must  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all  rules  of  a- 
"  nalogy,  to  reason  from  the  intentions  and  purposes  of  men,  to 
«  those  of  a  Being  so  different  and  so  much  superior,  so  remote 
"  and  incomprehensible  f."  But  though  it  were  the  highest  absur- 
dity to  pretend  to  tie  down  the  incomprehensible  Being  to  our 
scanty  model  and  measures  of  acting,  and  to  assume  that  he 
will  on  every  occasion  (for  so  our  author  is  pleased  to  put  the 
case)  observe  the  same  conduct  that  we  should  judge  eligible  ; 
since  there  may  be  innumerable  things  concerning  which  we 
are  unable  to  form  any  proper  judgment,  for  want  of  having 

*  Hume's  Philosophical  Essays,  p.  221.  f  Ibid,  p,  230. 
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the  same  comprehensive  view  of  things  that  he  hath  ;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  cases  so  manifest,  that  we  may 
safely  pronounce  concerning  them,  as  worthy  or  unworthy  of 
the  divine  perfections.  And  as  our  own  natures  are  the  work 
of  God,  we  may  reasonably  argue  from  the  traces  of  excellen- 
cies in  ourselves  to  the  infinitely  superior  perfections  in  the 
great  Author  of  the  universe,  still  taking  care  to  remove  all 
those  limitations  and  defects  with  which  those  qualities  are  at- 
tended in  us.  This  is  what  Mr  Hume  himself  elsewhere  al- 
lows in  his  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas.  "  The  idea  of  God," 
saith  he,  "  as  meaning  an  infinitely  intelligent,  wise,  and  good 
"  Being,  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  operations  of  our  own 
«  minds,  and  augmenting  those  qualities  of  goodness  and  wis- 
"  dom  without  bound  or  limit."  See  his  Philosophical  Essays, 
p.  24-,  25.  Since,  therefore,  we  cannot  possibly  help  regarding 
goodness  and  benevolence,  justice  and  righteousness,  as  neces- 
sary ingredients  in  a  worthy  and  excellent  character,  and  as  a- 
mong  the  noblest  excellencies  of  an  intellectual  being,  we 
are  unavoidably  led  to.  conclude,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  eminency  in  the  absolutely  per- 
fect Being,  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the  world.  These  are 
not  merely  suppositions,  but  are  evidently  founded  in  nature 
and  reason :  and  though  in  many  particular  instances  we, 
through  the  narrowness  of  our  views,  cannot  be  proper  judges 
of  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  divine  administration,  yet  in 
general  we  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing 
as  goodness  and  righteousness  in  God,  or  any  perfection  in  him 
correspondent  to  what  is  called  goodness  and  righteousness  in  us, 
he  will  order  it  so,  that  in  the  final  issue  of  things,  a  remarkable 
difference  shall  be  made  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  : 
that  at  one  time  or  other,  and  taking  in  the  whole  of  existence, 
virtue,  though  now  for  a  time  it  may  be  greatly  afflicted  and  op- 
pressed, shall  meet  with  its  due  reward  \  and  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, though  now  it  may  seem  to  prosper  and  triumph,  shall 
receive  its  proper  punishment.  Since,  therefore,  by  the  obser- 
vation of  all  ages,  it  hath  often  happened,  that  in  the  present 
course  of  human  affairs,  good  and  excellent  persons  have  been 
unhappy,  and  exposed  to  many  evils  and  sufferings,  and  bad 
and  vicious  men  have  been  in  very  prosperous  circumstances, 
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and  have  had  a  large  affluence  of  all  worldly  enjoyments,  even 
to  the  ends  of  their  lives,  and  that,  as  this  gentleman  himself 
elsewhere  expresseth  it,  "  such  is  the  confusion  and  disorder  of 
"  human  affairs,  that  no  perfect  ceconotny  or  regular  distribu- 
«  tion  of  happiness  or  misery  is  in  this  life  ever  to  be  expect- 
«  et|  *  ."  it  seerns  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  there  shall  be  a 
future  state  of  existence,  in  which  these  apparent  irregularities 
shall  be  set  right,  and  there  shall  be  a  more  perfect  distribution 
of  rewards  and  punishments  to  men  according  to  their  moral 
conduct.  There  is  nothing  in  this  way  of  arguing  but  what  is 
coriformable.to  the  soundest  principles  of  reason,  and  to  the  na- 
tural feelings  of  the  human  heart.  But  though  a  future  state 
of  retributions  in  general  be  probable,  yet  as  many  doubts  might 
s- ill  be  apt  to  arise  in  our  minds  concerning  it,  an  express  reve- 
lation from  God,  assuring  us  of  it  in  his  name,  and  more  dis- 
tinctly pointing  out  the  nature  and  certainty  of  those  retribu- 
tions, would  be  of  the  most  signal  advantage. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  this  subject,  when  I  come  to 
consider  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  more  largely  offered  in 
elation  to  it.  At  present  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  though 
Mr  Hume  seems  to  allow  his  Epicurean  friend's  reasoning  to 
be  just,  yet  he  owns,  that  "  in  fact  men  do  not  reason  after 
"  that  manner  5"  and  that  "  they  draw  many  consequences 
"  from  the  belief  of  a  divine  existence,  and  suppose  that  the 
"  Deity  will  inflict  punishments  on  vice,  and  bestow  rewards 
<(  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appears  in  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
"  ture.  Whether  this  reasoning  of  theirs,"  adds  he,  «  be  just 
•'«  or  not,  is  no  matter  :  its  influence  on  their  life  and  conduct 
"  must  still  be  the  same.  And  those  who  attempt  to  disabuse 
*<  them  of  such  prejudices,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  goocl 
"  reasoners,  but  I  cannot  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  and 
*£  politicians :  since  they  free  men  from  one  restraint  upon 
"  their  passions  ;  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  e- 
«  quity  and  society  in  one  respect  more  easy  and  secure  f  .;* 
I  think  it  follows  from  this  by  his  own  account,  that  he  did 
not  act  a  wise  or  good  part,  the  part  of  a  friend  to  the  public 
or  to  mankind,  in  publishing  this  Essay,  the  manifest  design  of 
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which  is  to  persuade  men,  that  there  is  no  just  foundation  in 
reason  for  expecting  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
at  all.  Nor  is  the  concession  he  here  makes  very  favourable  to 
what  he  addeth  in  the  next  page,  concerning  the  universal  li- 
berty to  be  allowed  by  the  state  to  all  kinds  of  philosophy. 
According  to  his  own  way  of  representing  it,  Epicurus  must 
have  been  cast,  if  he  had  pleaded  his  cause  before  the  people  j 
and  the  principal  design  of  this  Essay,  which  seems  to  be  to 
shew,  not  only  the  reasonableness,  but  harmlessness,  of  that 
philosophy,  is  lost :  for  if  the  spreading  of  those  principles,  and 
reasonings  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  good  policy,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  good  citizens ;  if  they  have  a  tendency  to  free  men 
from  a  strong  restraint  upon  their  passions,  and  to  make  the  in- 
fringement of  the  laws  of  equity  and  society  more  easy  and  secure  ; 
then  such  principles  and  reasonings,  according  to  his  way  of 
representing  the  matter,  ought  in  good  policy  to  be  restrained, 
as  having  a  bad  influence  on  the  community. 
'  There  is  one  passage  more  in  this  Essay  which  may  deserve 
some  notice.  It  is  in  page  230,  where  he  observes,  that  «  God 
u  discovers  himself  by  some  faint  traces  or  outlines,  beyond 
"  which  we  have  no  authority  to  ascribe  to  him  any  attribute  or 
"  perfection.  What  we  imagine  to  be  a  superior  perfection 
"  may  really  be  a  defect.  Or,  were  it  ever  so  much  a  perfec- 
«  tion,  the  ascribing  it  to  the  Supreme  Being,  where  it  appears 
«  not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the  full  in  his  works,  sa- 
"  vours  more  of  flattery' and  panegyric,  than  of  just  reasoning 
"  and  sound  philosophy."  The  course  of  his  arguing  seems  to 
be  this  :  "  That  it  would  savour  of  flattery,  not  of  sound  reason- 
"  ing,  to  ascribe  any  attribute  or  perfection  to  God,  which  ap- 
"  pears  not  to  have  been  exerted  to  the  full  hi  his  works.  And  he 
"  had  observed  before,  that  "  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
"  any  thing  of  the  cause,  but  what  we  have  antecedently,  not 
"  inferred,  but  discovered  to  the  full  in  the  effect  *."  It  is  plain 
therefore,  that  according  to  him  we  ought  not  to  ascribe  any 
perfection  to  God,  but  what  is  not  merely  inferred,  but  disco- 
vered to  the  full  in  his  works.  It  is  also  manifest,  that  according 
to  him  there  is  no  attribute  or  perfection  of  the  Deity  exerted 
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Or  discovered  to  the  full  in  his  works  ;  for  he  had  said  just  be- 
fore, that  he  discovers  himself  only  by  some  faint  traces  or  outlines. 
The  natural  conclusion  from  these  premises  taken  together  is 
plainly  this  :  that  it  would  be  flattery  and  presumption  in  us  to 
ascribe  any  attribute  or  perfection  to  God  at  all.  And  now  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  judge  of  the  obligations  the  world  is  under 
to  this  writer.  In  one  part  of  this  Essay,  he  makes  an  attempt 
to  subvert  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God,  or  a  supreme  in- 
telligent cause  of  the  universe  :  and  here  he  insinuates,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  ascribe  any  perfection  or  attribute  to  him 
at  all.  And  the  main  design  of  the  whole  Essay  is  to  shew, 
that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  any  of  his  perfections,  to 
make  it  probable,  that  there  shall  be  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  state,  though  he  acknowledged!  that  it  is  of  great 
advantage  to  mankind  to  believe  them. 

You  will  not  wonder  after  this,  that  this  gentleman,  who  has 
endeavoured  to  shake  the  foundations  of  natural  religion,  should 
use  his  utmost  effort*  to  subvert  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  What  he  hath  offered  this  way  will  be  the  subject 
of  some  future  letters. 
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LETTER    XVIII. 

An  Examination  of  Mr  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles — A  Summary 
ef  the  first  Part  of  that  Essay  ;  which  if  designed  to  skew,  that 
Miracles  are  incapable  of  being  proved  by  any  Testimotiy  or  Evi- 
dence whatsoever — His  main  Principle  examined,  that  Experience 
is  cur  only  Guide  in  reasoning  concerning  Matters  of  Fact :  and 
that  Miracles  being  contrary  to  the  established  Laws  of  Nature* 
there  is  an  uniform  Experience  against  the  Existence  of  any  Mi- 
racle— //  is  shewn ,  that  no  Argument  can  be  draivn  from  Expe- 
rience^ to  prove  that  Miracles  are  impossible,  or  that  they  have  not 
been  actually  •wrought — Miracles  not  above  the  Power  of  God,  nor 
unworthy  of  his  Wisdom — Valuable  Ends  may  be  assigned  for 
Miracles — They  are  capable  of  being  proved  by  proper  Testimony 
— This  applied  to  the  Resurrection  of  Christ — And  it  is  shewn, 
that  the  Evidence  set  before  us  in  Scripture  is  every  way  sufficient 
to  satisfy  us  of  the  Truth  of  it,  supposing  thai  Evidence  to  have 
been  really  given  as  there  represented. 

SIR, 

T  NOW  proceed  to  consider  Mr  Hume's  celebrated  Essay  on 
Miracles,  which  is  the  tenth  of  his  Philosophical  Essays,  and 
has  been  mightily  admired  and  extolled,  as  a  masterly  and  un- 
answerable piece.  I  think  no  impartial  man  will  say  so,  that 
has  read  the  ingenious  and  judicious  answer  made  to  it  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Adams,  now  rector  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  intitled,  An 
Essay,  in  Answer  to  Mr  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  by  William 
Adams,  M.  A.  That  which  I  have  by  me  is  the  second  edition, 
-with  additions,  London,  1754%  Besides  this,  I  have  seen  a 
short  but  excellent  discourse,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Rutherford,  in- 
titled,  TJie  Credibility  of  Miracles  defended,  against  tlie  Author  of 
the  Philosophical  Essays — "  In  a  discourse  delivered  at  the  pri- 
*c  rnary  visitation  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Lord  Bishop  of 
<f  Ely. — Cambridge,  1751."  These  in  my  opinion  are  suffi- 
cient. But  since  you  desire  that  I  would  also  take  a  particular 
notice  of  Mr  Hume's  Essay,  I  shall  obey  your  commands,  and 
enter  on  a  distinct  consideration  of  this  boasted  performance. 
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Mr  Hume  inlroduceth  his  Essay  on  Miracles  in  a  very  pom- 
pous manner,  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  sets  up  in  his 
Philosophical  Essays,  for  teaching  men  better  methods  of  rea- 
soning than  any  philosopher  had  done  before  him.  He  had 
taken  care  at  every  turn  to  let  his  leaders  know  how  much  they 
are  obliged  to  him  for  throwing  new  light  on  the  most  curious 
and  sublime  effects^  with  regard  to  which  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  had  been  extremely  defective  in  their  researches.  And 
now  he  begins  his  Essay  on  Miracles  with  declaring,  that  "  he 
"  flatters  himself  that  he  has  discovered  an  argument,  which, 
«  if  just,  will,  with  the  wise  and  learned,  be  an  everlasting 
"  check  to  all  kinds  of  superstitious  delusion  ;  and  consequent- 
"  ly,  will  be  useful  as  long  as  the  world  endures  :  for  so  long," 
he  presumes,  "  will  the  account  of  miracles  and  prodigies  be 
«  found  in  ail  profane  history  *." 

This  Essay  consisteth  of  two  parts.  The  first,  which  reach- 
eth  from  p.  173  to  p.  186,  is  designed  to  shew,  that  no  evi- 
dence which  can  be  given,  however  seemingly  full  and  strong, 
can  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  believing  the  truth  and  existence 
of  miracles  :  or,  in  other  words,  that  miracles  are  in  the  nature 
of  things  incapable  of  being  proved  by  any  evidence  or  testi- 
mony whatsoever.  The  second  part  is  intended  to  shew,  that 
supposing  a  miracle  capable  of  being  proved  by  full  and  suffici- 
ent evidence  or  testimony,  yet  in  fact  there  never  was  a  miracu- 
lous event  in  any  history  established  upon  such  evidence.  The 
first  is  what  he  seems  principally  to  rely  upon :  and  indeed,  if 
this  can  be  proved,  it  will  make  any  particular  inquiry  into  the 
testimony  produced  for  miracles,  needless. 

The  method  he  makes  use  of  in  the  first  part  of  his  Essay,  to 
shew,  that  no  evidence  or  testimony  that  can  be  given  is  a  suf- 
ficient ground  for  a  reasonable  assent  to  the  truth  and  existence 
of  miracles,  is  this  :  He  lays  it  down  as  an  undoubted  principle, 
that  experience  is  our  only  guide  in  reasoning  concerning  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  at  the  same  time  insinuates,  that  this  guide  is 
far  from  being  infallible,  and  is  apt  to  lead  us  into  errors  and 
mistakes.  He  observes,  that  the  validity  and  credibility  of  hu- 
man testimony  is  wholly  founded  upon  experience :  That  in 
judging  how  far  a  testimony  is  to  be  depended  upon,  we  ba- 
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lance  the  opposite  circumstances,  which  may  create  any  doubt 
or  uncertainty :  That  the  evidence  arising  from  testimony  may 
be  destroyed,  either  by  the  contrariety  and  opposition  of  the 
testimony,  or  by  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  facts 
themselves :  That  when  the  facts  partake  of  the  marvellous  and 
extraordinary,  there  are  two  opposite  experiences  with  regard 
to  them  ;  and  that  which  is  the  most  credible  is  to  be  preferred, 
though  still  with  a  diminution  of  its  credibility  in  proportion  to 
the  force  of  the  other  which  is  opposed  to  it :  That  this  hold- 
eth  stili  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  miracles,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  for  experience  be- 
ing our  only  guide,  and  an  uniform  experience  having  establish- 
ed tho.se  laws,  there  must  be  an  uniform  experience  against  the 
existence  of  any  miracle :  and  an  uniform  experience  amounts 
to  a  full  and  entire  proof.  To  suppose  therefore  any  testimo- 
ny to  be  a  proof  of  a  miracle,  is  to  suppose  one  full  proof  for  a 
miracle,  opposed  to  another  full  proof  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
against  it,  in  which  case  those  proofs  destroy  one  another. 
Finally,  that  we  are  not  to  believe  any  testimony  concerning  a 
miracle,  except  the  falsehood  of  that  testimony  should  be  more 
miraculous  than  the  miracle  itself  which  it  is  designed  tor  esta- 
blish. He  also  gives  a  hint,  that  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
know  the  attributes  or  actions  of  God  otherwise  than  from  the 
experience  which  we  have  of  his  productions,  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  he  can  effect  miracles,  which  are  contrary  to  all  our 
experience,  and  the  established  course  of  nature  :  and  therefore 
miracles  are  impossible  to  be  proved  by  any  evidence. 

Having  given  this  general  idea  of  this  first  part  of  Mr 
Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  1  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  par- 
ticular examination  of  it. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  main  principle,  which  lieth  at  the 
foundation  of  his  whole  scheme,  is  this  :  that  experience  is  our 
only  "  guide  in  reasoning  concerning  matters  of  fact  *."  You 
will  have  observed,  from  what  hath  been  remarked  in  my  for- 
mer letters,  that  this  author  brings  up  the  word  experience  upon 
all  occasions.  It  is,  as  he  hath  managed  it,  a  kind  of  cant 
term,  proposed  in  a  loose  indeterminate  way,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  it,  or  of  what  this  writer  precisely 
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intends  by  it.  He  had  declared,  that  it  is  only  by  experience 
that  we  come  to  know  the  existence  of  objects  :  that  it  is  only 
by  experience  that  we  know  the  relation  between  cause  and  ef- 
fect :  and  at  the  same  time  had  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  ex- 
perience cannot  furnish  so  much  as  even  a  probable  argument 
concerning  any  connection  betwixt  cause  and  effect,  or  by  which 
we  can  draw  any  conclusion  from  the  one  to  the  other.  He 
had  afterwards  applied  the  same  term,  experience,  to  shew  tha.t 
JTO  argument  can  be  brought  .to  prove  the  existence  of  one  su- 
preme intelligent  cause  of  the  universe,  because  this  is  $  subject 
that  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience;  and  that  we  can 
have  no  proof  of  a  future  state  of  retributions,  because  we 
know  no  more  concerning  providence  than  what  we  learn  from 
experience  in  this  present  state.  And  now  he  comes  to  try  the 
force  of  this  formidable  word  against  the  existence  of  miracles, 
and  to  raise  an  argument  against  them  from  experience. 

But  that  we  may  not  lose  ourselves  in  the  ambiguity  of  the 
term  as  he  employs  it,  let  us  distinctly  examine  what  sense  it 
bears  as  applied  to  the  present  question.  In  judging  of  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  he  hath  laid  down,  viz.  that  experience  is 
our  oVily  gukle  in  reasoning  concerning  matters  of  fact,  it  is  to 
be  considered,  that  the  question  we  are  now  upon,  properly  re- 
lates not  to  future  events,  as  the  author  seems  sometimes  to  put 
it  *,  but  to  past  matter  of  fact.  What  are  we  therefore  to  un- 
derstand by  that  experience,  which  he  makes  to  be  our  only 
guide  in  reasoning  concerning  them  ?  Is  it  our  own  particular 
personal  experience,  or  is  it  the  experience  of  others,  as  well  as 
our  own  ?  And  if  of  others,  is  it  the  experience  of  some  others 
only,  or  of  all  mankind  ?  If  it  be  understood  thus,  that  every 
man's  own  personal  observation  and  experience  is  to  be  his  on- 
ly guide  in  reasoning  concerning  matters  of  fact ;  so  that  no 
man  is  to  believe  any  thing  with  relation  to  any  facts  whatso- 
ever, but  what  is  agreeable  to  what  he  hath  himself  observed  or 
known  in  the  course  of  his  own  particular  experience ;  this 
would  be  very  absurd,  and  would  reduce  each  man's  knowledge 
of  facts  into  a  very  narrow  compass ;  it  would  destroy  the  use 
and  credit  of  history,  and  of  a  great  part  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy, and  bring  us  into  a  state  of  general  ignorance  and  bar- 
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barism.  Or,  is  the  word  experience  to  be  taken  in  a  larger  and 
more  extensive  sense,  as  comprehending  not  merely  any  parti- 
cular man's  experience,  but  that  of  others  too  ?  In  this  case  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  experience,  but  by  testimony.  And 
here  the  question  recurs ;  is  it  to  be  understood  of  the  experi- 
ence of  all  mankind,  or  of  some  persons  only  ?  If  the  experi- 
ence referred  to  be  the  experience  or  observation  of  some  per- 
sons only,  or  of  a  part  of  mankind,  how  can  this  be  depended 
on  as  a  certain  guide  ?  For  why  should  their  experience  be  the 
guide,  exclusively  of  that  of  others  ?  and  how  dp  we  know,  but 
that  many  facts  may  be  agreeable  to  the  experience  of  others, 
which  are  not  to  theirs  ?  But  if  the  experience  referred  to  be 
the  experience  of  all  mankind  in  general,  that  must  take  in  the 
experience  both  of  all  men  of  the  present  age,  and  of  those  in 
past  times  and  ages,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  rule  and 
criterion  is  not  easily  applicable  :  for  will  any  man  say,  that  we 
are  to  believe  no  facts  but  what  are  agreeable  to  the  experience 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  ?  Are  we,  in  order  to  this,  to  take  in 
whatsoever  any  man,  or  men  in  any  age  or  country  have  had 
experience  of  ?  and  to  judge  by  this  how  far  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  any  past  fact  or  facts  of  which  we  ourselves  have  not 
had  sensible  evidence  ?  Even  on  this  view  of  the  case,  it  might 
probably  take  in  many  facts  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  and 
which  have  happened  out  of  the  common  course  of  things ;  of 
which  there  have  been  instances  in  the  experience  and  obser- 
vation of  different  nations  and  ages.  And  at  this  rate  experi- 
ence will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  belief  even  of  miracles 
themselves,  of  which  there  have  been  several  instances  record- 
ed in  the  history  of  mankind. 

But  farther,  in  reasoning  from  experience,  either  our  own  or 
that  of  others,  concerning  matters  of  fact,  it  is  to  be  consider- 
ed, what  it  is  that  we  propose  to  judge  or  determine  by  expe- 
rience in  relation  to  them.  Is  it  whether  these  facts  are  pos- 
sible, or  whether  they  are  probable,  or  whether  they  have  been 
actually  done  ?  As  to  the  possibility  of  Jacts,  experience  in- 
deed, or  the  observation  of  similar  events  known  to  ourselves 
or  others,  may  assure  us  that  facts  or  events  are  possible,  but 
not  that  the  contrary  ,is  impossible.  Concerning  this,  experi- 
ence cannot  decide  any  thing  at  all.  We  cannot  conclude  any 
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.event  to  be  impossible,  merely  because  we  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  the  like,  or  because  it  is  contrary  to  our  own  observa- 
tion and  experience,  or  to  the  experience  of  others  :  for,  a$ 
this  gentleman  observes  in  another  part  of  his  Essays,  "  the 
"  contrary  of  every  matter  of  fact  is  still  possible ;  because  it 
f*  can  never  imply  a  contradiction  *."  And  again  he  says, 
speaking  of  matters  of  fact,  "  there  are  no  demonstrative  argu- 
"  ments  in  the  case,  since  it  implies  no  contradiction,  that  the 
"  course  of  nature  may  change  f."  No  argument  therefore  can 
be  brought  to  demonstrate  any  thing  or  fact  to  be  impossible, 
merely  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  course  of  our  own  observa- 
tion and  experience,  and  that  of  mankind,  provided  it  doth  not 
imply  a  contradiction,  or  provided  there  be  a  power  capable  of 
effecting  it.  Another  thing  to  be  considered,  with  regard  to 
facts,  is,  whether  they  are  probable  :  And,here  experience,  or 
the  observation  of  .similar  events,  made  by  ourselves  or  others, 
may  be  of  great  use  to  assist  us  in  forming  a  judgment  con- 
cerning the  probability  of  past  facts,  or  in  forming  conjectures 
concerning  future  ones.  But  if  the  question  be,  Whether  an  e- 
vent  has  actually  happened,  or  a  fact  has  been  done ;  concern- 
ing this,  experience,  taken  from  an  observation  of  similar  events, 
or  the  ordinary  course  of  causes  and  effects,  cannot  give  us  any 
Assurance  or  certainty  to  proceed  upon.  We  cannot  certainly 
conclude,  that  any  fact  or  event  has  been  done,  merely  because 
we  or  others  have  had  experience  or  observation  of  a  fact  or  e- 
vent  of  a  like  nature  :  nor,  on  tfce  ,qther  hand,  can  we  con- 
.clude,  .that  such  a  .certain  event  hath  not  happened,  or  that 
such  a  fact  hath  not  .been  actually  done,  because  we  have  not 
had  experience  of  a  like  action  or  event  being  done,  or  have 
had  experience  of  the  contrary  being  done.  The  rule,  there- 
fore, which  he  lays  down  of  judging  which  side  is  supported 
by  the  greater  number  of  experiments,  and  of  balancing  the  op- 
posite experiments,  and  deducting  the  lesser  number  from  the 
greater,  in  order  to  know  the  exact  force  of  the  superior  evi- 
dence^:, is  very  uncertain  and  fallacious,  if  employed  in  judging 
whether  matters  of  fact  have  been  really  done  :  for  the  fact  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  evidence  attending  it,  may  be  so  circum- 
stanced, that  though  it  be  a  fact  of  a  singular  nature,  and  to 

*   Hume's  Fhilofoplucal  EfTays,  p.  48,      f  Ibid.  p.  62.      I  Ibid.  p.  116, 
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which  many  instances  of  a  different  kind  may  be  opposed,  we 
may  yet  have  such  an  assurance  of  its  having  been  actually 
done,  as  may  reasonably  produce  a  sufficient  conviction  in  the 
mind.  The  proper  way  of  judging  whether  a  fact  or  event,  of 
which  we  ourselves  have  not  had  sensible  evidence,  hath  been 
actually  done,  is  by  competent  testimony.  And  this  in  com- 
mon language  is  distinguished  from  experience,  though  this 
writer  artfully  confounds  them. 

This  therefore  is  what  we  are  next  to  consider,  viz.  the 
force  of  human  testimony,  and  how  far  it  is  to  be  depended 
upon. 

And  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  evidence  arising  from 
human  testimony,  he  observes,  that  "  there  is  no  species  of  rea- 
*c  soning  more  common,  more  useful,  and  even  necessary  to 
"  human  life,  than  that  derived  from  the  testimony  of  men* 
"  and  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses  and  spectators."  The  whole 
certainty  or  assurance  arising  from  testimony  he  resolveth  irtfo 
what  he  cdls  past  experience.  That  "  it  is  derived  from  no  o- 
"  ther  principle  than  our  observation  of  the  veracity  of  human 
«  testimony,  and  of  the  usual  conformity  of  facts  to  the  report 
«  of  witnesses."  And  he  mentions  as  grounds  of  the  belief  of 
human  testimony,  that  "  men  have  commonly  an  inclination  to 
"  truth,  and  a  sentiment  of  probity  ;  that  they  are  sensible  to 
"  shame  when  detected  in  a  falsehood  ;  and  that  these  are  qua- 
"  lities  discovered  by  experience  to  be  inherent  in  human  na- 
«  ture  *."  But  he  might  have  put  the  case  much  more  strong- 
ly, by  observing,  that  human  testimony,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  all  mankind,  may  be  so  circumstanced,  as  to  produce  an  in- 
fallible assurance,  or  an  evidence  so  strong,  that,  as  our  author 
expresseth  it  in  another  case,  none  but  a  fool  or  a  madman  would 
doubt  o£J-fc-  It  is  a  little  too  loose  to  say  in  general,  that  it  is 
founded  only  on  past  experience.  It  hath  its  foundation  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  in  the  constitution  of  the  world  and  of  man- 
kind, and  in  the  appointment  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  who, 
it  is  manifest,  hath  formed  and  designed  us  to  be  in  numberless 
instances  determined  by  this  evidence,  which  often  comes  with 
such  force,  that  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  it  without  the 
greatest  absurdity,  and  putting  a  manifest  constraint  upon  our 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Effays,  p,  176,  177, 
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nature  *.  Mr  Hume  himself,  in  his  Essay  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  hath  run  a  parallel  between,moral  and  physical  evi- 
dence, and  hath  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  the  one  is  as  much 
to  be  depended  on  as  the  other.  He  expressly  saith,  that 
"  when  we  consider  how  aptly  natural  and  moral  evidence  link 
"together,  and  form  only  one  chain  of  argument,  we  shall 
"  make  no  scruple  to  allow,  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature, 
"  and  derived  from  the  same  principles  f." 

It  will  be  easily  granted,  what  our  author  here  observes, 
that  "  there  are  a  number  of  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
"  consideration  in  alK  judgments  of  this  kind  :  and  that  we 
"  must  balance  the  opposite  circumstances  that  create  any 
"  doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  and  when  we  discover  a  superiority 
"  on  any  side,  we  incline  to  it,  but  still  with  a  diminution  of 
"  assurance  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  antagonist  £." 
Among  the  particulars  which  may  diminish  or  destroy  the 
force  of  any  argument  drawn  from  human  testimony,  he  men- 
tions the  contrariety  of  the  evidence,  cohtra  diet  ions  of  wit- 
nesses, their  suspicious  character,  &~c.  :  and  then  proceeds  to 
take  notice  *'  of  what  may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  fact 
<c  attested,  supposing  it  to  partake  of  the  extraordinary  and 
**  the  marvellous."  He  argueth,  that  "  in  that  case  the  evi- 
*•'  dence  resulting  from  the  testimony,  receives  a  diminution 
"  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  the  fact  is  more  or  less  inu 
"  usual.  When  the  fact  attested  is  such  a  one  as  has  seldom 
"  fallen  under  our  observation,  here  is  a  contest  of  two  oppo- 
"  site  experiences,  of  which  the  one  destroys  the  other  as  far 
"  as  its  force  goes  ;  and  the  superior  can  only  operate  upon 
"  the  mind  by  the  force  which  remains."  This  is  a  plausible, 
but  a  very  fallacious  way  of  reasoning.  A  thing  may  be  very 
unusual,  and  yet,  if  cor  firmed  by  proper  testimony,  its  being 
unusual,  may  not  diminish  its  credit,  or  produce  in  the  mind 
of  a  thinking  person  a  cloubt  or  suspicion  concerning  it.  In- 
deed vulgar  minds,  who  judge  of  every  thing  by  their  own 
narrow  notions,  and  by  what  they  themselves  have  seen,  are 
often  apt  to  reject  and  disbelieve  a  thing,  th^t  is  not  conform- 
able to  their  own  particular  customs  or  experience.  But  wiser 

*  vSee  concerning  this,  Dittrn  on  the  RefmreOion,  parf  2. 
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men,  and  those  of  more  enlarged  minds  judge  otherwise  ;  and, 
provided  a  thing  comes  to  them  sufficiently  attested  ;nd  con- 
firmed by  good  evidence,  make  its  being  unusual  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  its  credibility.  Many  uncommon  facts,  and  un- 
usual phenomena  of  nature,  are  believed  by  the  most  sagaci- 
ous philosophers,  and  received  as  true  without  hesitation,  upon 
the  testimony  of  persons  who  were  worthy  of  credit,  without 
following  the  author's  rules,  or  making  their  own  want  of  ex- 
perience or  observation  an  objection  against  those  accounts. 
And  upon  this  dependeth  no  small  part  of  our  knowledge.  Mr 
Adams  hath  very  well  illustrated  this  by  several  instances, 
and  hath  justly  observed,  "  that  the  most  uniform  experience 
"  is  sometimes  outweighed  by  a  single  testimony  ;  because  ex- 
<e  perience  in  this  case  is  only  a  negative  evidence,  and  the 
"  slightest  positive  testimony  is  for  the  most  part  an  over- 
*'  balance  to  the  strongest  negative  evidence  that  can  be  pro- 
duced*." 

Our  author  here  very  improperly  talks  of  a  contest  between 
two  opposite  experiences,  the  one  of  whiclj  destroys  the  other. 
For  when  I  believe  a  thing  unusual,  I  do  not  believe  a  thing 
opposite  to  mine  own  experience,  but  different  from  it,  or  a 
thing  of  which  I  have  had  no  experience  ;  though  if  it  were  a 
thing  contrary  to  my  own  experience,  provided  it  were  con- 
firmed by  sufficient  testimonyj  this  is  not  a  valid  argument 
against  its  truth,  nor  a  sufficient  reason  for  disbelieving  it. 
This  gentleman  himself  hath  mentioned  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this  kind  in  the  Indian  prince,  who  refused  to  believe  the 
first  relations  concerning  the  effects  of  frost.  This  instance, 
though  he  laboureth  the  point  here,  and  in  an  additional  note 
at  the  end  of  his  book,  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  his  scheme. 
He  acknowledged,  that  in  this  case  of  freezing,  the  event  fol- 
lows contrary  to  tie  rules  of  analogy,  and  is  SUCH  AS  A  RA- 
TIONAL INDIAN  would  not  look  for.  The  constant  experi- 
ence in  those  countries,  according  to  which  the  waters  are 
always  fluid,  and  never  in  a  state  of  hardness  and  solidity,  is 
against  freezing.  This,  according  to  his  way  of  reasoning, 
might  be  regarded  as  a.  proof  drawn  from  constant  experience, 
and  the  uniform  course  of  nature,  as  far  as  they  knew  it, 

*  Adams's  Eflay  in  ahfvver  to  Hume  on  Miracles,  p.  19,  20, 
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Here  then  is  an  instance,  in  which  it  is  reasonable  for  men  to 
believe  upon  good  evidence  an  event  no  way  conformable  to 
their  experience,  and  contrary  to  the  rule  of  analogy,  which 
he  yet  seems  to  make  the  only  rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge 
of  the  credibility  and  truth  of  facts. 

From  the  consideration  of  facts  that  are  unusual,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  those  that  are  miraculous,  which  is  what  he  hath 
principally  in  view  ;  and  with  regard  to  these,  he  endeavour- 
eth  to  shew,  that  no  testimony  at  all  is  to  be  admitted.  "  Let 
"  us  suppose,"  saith  he,  "  that  the  fact  which  they  affirm, 
"  instead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really  miraculous  ;  and 
"  suppose  also  that  the  testimony,  considered  apart,  and  in  it- 
"  self,  amounts  to  an  entire  proof;  in  that  case  there  is  proof 
"  against  proof,  of  which  the  strongest  must  prevail,  but  still 
"  with  a  diminution  of  its  force  in  proportion  to  that  of  its 
(<  antagonist  *."  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  this 
writer  had  in  a  former  Essay  defined  a  proof  to  be  sucli  an  ar- 
gument drawn  from  experience,  as  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  or 
opposition  f .  Admitting  this  definition,  it  is  improper  and 
absurd  for  him  to  talk  of  proof  against  proof :  for  since  a 
proof,  according  to  his  own  account  of  it,  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  or  opposition  ;  where  there  is  a  proper  proof  of  a  fact. 
there  cannot  be  a  proper  proof  at  the  same  time  against  it :  for 
one  truth  cannot  contradict  another  truth.  No  doubt  his  in- 
tention is  to  signify,  that  there  can  be  no  proof  given  of  a 
miracle  at  all,  and  that  the  proof  is  only  on  the  other  side  ; 
for  he  there  adds,  "  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
"  ture;  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  experience  hath  establish- 
"  ed  those  laws,"  [he  should  have  said,  hath  discovered  to 
us  that  these  are  the  established  laws,  i.  e.  that  this  is  the  or- 
dinary course  of  nature]  <(  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from 
*'  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument 
"  from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined."  He  repeats  this 
again  afterward,  and  observes,  "  that  there  must  be  an  uni- 
"  form  experience  against  every  miraculous  event,  otherwise 
*'  the  event  would  not  merit  the  appellation  ;  and  as  an  uni- 
"  form  experience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  direct 
"  and  full  proof  from  the  nature  of  the  fact  against  the  exist- 
*  Hume's  Philosophical  Eflkys,  p.  108.  f  Ibid.  p.  93. 
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€*  ence  of  any  miracle  *."  He  seems  to  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  force  of  this  way  of  reasoning,  and  therefore 
takes  care  to  put  his  reader  again  in  mind  of  it  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  Essay.  "  'Tis  experience  alone,"  saith  he,  "  which 
"  gives  authority  to  human  testimony  ;  and  'tis  the  same  ex- 
*'  perience  that  assures  us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When  there- 
"  fore  these  two  kinds  of  experience  are  contrary,  we  have 
**  nothing  to  do,  but  to  subtract  the  one  from  the  other.— 
"  And  this  substraction  with  regard  to  all  popular  religions 
"  amounts  to  an  entire  annihilation  f."  And  it  is  chiefly  upon 
this  that  he  foundeth  the  arrogant  censure,  which  with  an  un- 
paralleled assurance,  he  passeth  upon  all  that  believe  the 
Christian  religion,  viz.  that  "  whosoever  is  moved  by  faith 
"  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of  a  continued  miracle  in  his  own 
"  person,  which  subverts  all  the  principles  of  his  understand- 
"  ing,  and  gives  him  a  determination  to  believe  whatever  is 
*'  most  contrary  to  custom  and  experience."  It  is  thus  that 
he  concludes  his  Essay,  as  if  he  had  for  ever  silenced  all  the  ad- 
vocates for  Christianity,  and  they  must  henceforth  either  re- 
nounce their  faith,  or  submit  to  pass  with  men  of  his  superior 
understanding  for  persons  miraculously  stupid  and  utterly  lost 
to  all  reason  and  common  sense. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  what  there  is  in  this  argument 
that  can  support  such  a  peculiar  strain  of  confidence  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  will  appear,  that  never  was  there  weaker  reasoning  set 
off  with  so  much  pomp  and  parade. 

There  is  one  general  observation  that  may  be  sufficiently 
obvious  to  any  man,  who  brings  with  him  common  sense  and 
attention,  and  which  is  alone  sufficient  to  shew  the  fallacy  of 
this  boasted  argument ;  and  it  is  this  :  That  the  proof  arising 
from  experience,  on  which  he  layeth  so  mighty  a  stress, 
amounteth  to  no  more  than  this,  that  we  karn  from  it  what 
is  conformable  to  the  ordinary  course  and  order  of  things,  but 
we  cannot  learn,  or  pronounce  from  experience,  that  it  is  im- 
possible things  or  events  should  happen  in  any  particular  in- 
stance contrary  to  that  course.  We  cannot  therefore  pro- 
nounce such  an  event,  though  it  be  contrary  to  the  usual 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Essays,  p,  131.  f  Ibid,  p.  202,  20\ 
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course  of  things,  to  be  impossible;  in  which  case,  no  testimony- 
whatsoever  could  prove  it.  And  if  it  be  possible,  there  is 
place  for  testimony.  And  this  testimony  may  be  so  strong  and 
so  circumstanced,  as  to  make  it  reasonable  for  us  to  believe  it. 
And  if  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  us  that  such  an 
event  hath  actually  happened,  however  extraordinary  or  mi- 
raculous, no  argument  drawn  from  experience  can  prove  that 
it  hath  not  happened.  I  would  observe  by  the  way,  that 
when  this  jijeniieman  talks  of  an  uniform  experience,  and  d 
firm  and  unalterable  experience ,  against  the  existence  of  all  mi- 
racles, if  he  means  by  it  such  an  universal  experience  of  all 
mankind  as  hath  never  been  counteracted  in  any  single  instance, 
this  is  plainly  supposing  the  very  thing  in  question,  and  which 
he  hath  no  right  to  suppose,  because,  by  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, mankind  hath  believed  in  all  ages,  that  miracles  have 
been  really  wrought.  By  uniform  experience,  therefore,  in 
this  argument,  must  be  understood,  the  general  or  ordinary 
experience  of  mankind  in  the  usual  course  of  things.  And  it 
is  so  far  from  be:ng  true,  as  he  confidently  affirms,  that  such 
an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  full  and  director  6  <?/,  from 
the  nature  of  the  fact,  against  the  existence7  of  any  miracle, 
that  it  is  no  proof  against  it  at  all.  Let  us  judge  of  this  by 
his  own  definition  of  a  miracle.  "  A  miracle,'*  saith  he, "may 
<f  be  accurately  defiaed,  a  trangression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a 
*'  particular  volition  of  the  Deity,  or  by  the  interposal  of  some 
*'  invisible  agent."  Now  our  uniform  experience  afFordeth  a 
full  and  direct  proof,  that  such  or  such  an  event  is  agreeable 
to  the  established  laws  of  nature,  or  to  the  usual  course  of 
things  ;  but  it  yieldeth  no  proof  at  all,  that  there  cannot  in 
any  particular  instance  happen  any  event  contrary  to  that  usual 
course  of  things,  or  to  what  we  have  hitherto  experienced  ;  or  - 
that  such  an  event  may  not  be  brought  about  by  a  particular 
volition  of  the  Deity,  as  our  author  expresseth  it,  for  valua- 
ble ends  worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness. 

He  cannot,  therefor^,  make  his  argument  properly  bear,  ex- 
cept he  can  prove  that  miracles  are  absolutely  impossible.  And 
this  is  what  he  sometimes  seems  willing  to  attempt.  Thus> 
speaking  of  some  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  fully  attest- 
ed,  he  asks,  "  What  have  we  to  oppose  to  such  a  cloud  qf 
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"  witnesses,  but  the  absolute  impossibility,  or  miraculous  na- 
**  ture  of  the  event  *?"   where  he  seems  to  make  the  miracu- 
lous nature  of  an  event,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of  it  to  be 
the  same  thing.    And  he  elsewhere  makes  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  we  have  no  reason   to  think,  that  God  himself  can  effect 
a  miracle.     He  urges,   that  "  though  the   being,  to  whom  the 
"  miracle  is  ascribed,  be  in  this   case   Almighty,  it  does  not 
"  upon  that  account,  become  a   whit  more  probable  :  since  it 
ft  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  the  attributes  or  acts  of  such  a 
"  Being,  otherwise  than   from  the  experience   we  have  of  his 
"  productions  in  the  usual  course  of  nature  f."  But  when  once 
we  conclude,  from  the  effects  in  the  works  of  nature,  that  he  is 
Almighty,  as  this  gentleman  seems  here  to  grant,  A^e  may,  from 
his  being   almighty,   reasonably   infer,  that   he  can   do   many 
things  which  we  do  not  feiow  that  he  hath  actually  done,  and 
can  produce  many  effects  which  he  hath  not  actually  produced : 
For  an  Almighty  Bting  can  do   any  thing  that  doth  not  imply 
a  contradiction  :  And  it  can  never  be  proved,  that  a  miracle, 
or  an  event  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  implieth  a 
contradiction.      This  writer  himself  expressly  acknowledged, 
in  a  passage  I  cited  before,  that  "  it   implies  no  contradiction, 
"  that  the  course  of  nature  may   change  £  :"  and  he  repeats  it 
again  afterwards,  that  "  the  course  of  nature  may  change  §." 
And  as   to   the   extraordinariness  of  any   fact,  he   saith,  that 
"  even  in  the  most  familiar  events,  the  energy  of  the  cause  is 
"  as   unintelligible,  as  in  the    most    extraordinary   and   unu- 
"  sual  || ."     What  we  call  the  course  of  nature  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  and  the   continuance   of  it   dependeth   upon  his 
power  and  will :  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  him  to  act  contrary 
to  it  in  any  particular  instance,  than   to  act  according  to  it. 
The  one  is  in  itself  as  easy  to  Almighty  Power  as  the  other. 
The  true  question  then  is  concerning  the  divine  will,  whether 
it  can  be  supposed  that  God,  having  established  the  course  of 
nature,  will  ever  permit  or  order  a  deviation  from  that  regu- 
lar course,  which  his  own  wisdom  hath  established  :  And  with 
regard  to  this,  it  will  be  readily  granted,  that  it  is  highly  pro- 

*  Hume's  Philofcphical  KiTays,  p.  195.      f  Ibid.  p.  95.         J  Ibid.  p.  6;.' 
$  Ibid.  p.  66.  .       3  Ibid.  p.  114, 
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per  and  wisely  appointed,  that  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things, 
what  are  commonly  called  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  main- 
tained, and  that  things  should  generally  go  on  in  a  fixed  stated 
course  and  order  ;   without   which   there  could   be  no  regular 
study  or  knowledge  of  nature,  no  use  or  advantage  of  experi- 
ence, either  for  the  acquisition   of  science,  or   the   conduct  of 
life.     But  though  it  is  manifestly  proper,  that  these  laws,  or 
this  course  of  things,  should  generally  take  place,  it  would  be 
an  inexcusable  presumption  to  affirm,  that  God,  having  esta- 
blished these  laws  and  this  course  of  nature  in  the  beginning, 
hath  bound  himself  never  to  act   otherwise   than  according  to 
those  laws.     There  may  be  very  gocd  reasons,  worthy  of  his 
great  wisdom,  for  his  acting  sometimes  contrary  to   the  usual 
order  of  things.      Nor   can  it  in  that  case  be  justly  pretended 
that  this   would  be   contrary   to    the  immutability   of  God, 
which  is  Spinosa's  great  argument  against  miracles  :  for  those 
very  variations,  which  appear  so  extraordinary|to  us,  are  com- 
prehended within  the  general  plan  of  his  providence,  and  make 
a  part  of  his  original  design.    The  same  infinite  wisdom,  which 
appointed  or   established  those  natural  laws,  did  also  appoint 
the  deviations  from  them,  or  that  they  should  be  overruled  on 
some  particular  occasions  ;   which  occasions  were  also  perfect- 
ly foreseen  from  the  beginning  by  his  all-comprehending  mind. 
If  things  were  always  to  go  on  without  the  least  variation  in 
the  stated  course,  men  might  be  apt  to  overlook  or  question  a 
most  wise  governing  providence,  and  to  ascribe  things  (as  some 
have  done)  to  a  fixed  immutable  fate  or  blin.d  necessity,  which 
they  call  nature.     It  may   therefore  be  becoming  the  wisdom 
of  God  to  appoint,  that  there    should  be,  on   particular  occa- 
sions, deviations  from  the  usual   established  course  of  things. 
Such  extraordinary   operations    and   appearances   may  tend  to 
awaken  in  mankind  a  sense  of  a   Supreme   Disposer  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  who  is  a  most  wise  and  free,  as  well  as 
powerful  Agent,  and  hath  an  absolute  dominion  over  nature  ; 
and  may  also  answer  important   ends    and  purposes  of  moral 
government,    for  displaying   God's    justice   and    mercy,    but 
especially  for   giving    attestation    to    the    divine    mission    of 
persons,  whom  he  seeth  fit  to   send    on  sextraordinary  errands, 
for  instructing  and  reforming  mankind,  and  for  bringing  discove- 
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ries  of  the  highest  importance  to  direct  men  to  true  religion 
and  happiness. 

It  appeareth  then,  that  no  argument  can  be  brought  from  ex- 
perience to  prove,   either  that  miracles  are  impossible  to  the 
power  of  God,  or  that  they  can  never  be  agreeable  to  his 
\vill ;  and  therefore  it  is  far  from  yielding  a  direct   and  full 
proof  against  the  existence  of  miracles.     It  may  illustrate  this 
to  consider  some  of  the  instances  he  himself  mentions.     "  Lead 
"  cannot  of  itself  remain  suspended  in  the  air :  Fire  consumes 
t(  wood,   and  is  extinguished  by  water."     Our   uniform  expe- 
rience proves,   that  this  is  the  usual  and  ordinary  course   of 
things,  and  agreeable  to  the  known  laws  of  nature  :  it  proves, 
that  lead  cannot  naturally  and  ordinarily,   or  by  its  own  force, 
be  suspended  in  the  air  ;  but  it  affordeth  no  proof  at  all,  that 
it  cannot  be  thus  suspended  in  a  particular  instance  by  the  will 
of  God,  or  by  a  supernatural  force  or  power.     In  like  manner 
our  experience  proves,  that  fire  consumes  wood,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  ;  but  it  yieldeth  no  proof,  that,  in  a  particular 
instance,  the  force  of  fire  may  not  be  suspended  or  overruled, 
and  the  wood  preserved  from  being  consumed  by  the  interposal 
pf  an  invisible  agent.     Another  instance  he  mentions  is,  that  it 
"  is  a  miracle  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to  life  :  because  that 
"  has  never  been  observed  in  any  age  or  country  *  :"  but  its 
never  having  been  observed,   if  that  had  been  the  case,  would 
have  furnished  no  proof  at  all  that  a  dead  man  cannot  be  raised 
to  life  by  the  power  and  will  of  God,  when  a  most  valuable  and 
important  end  is  to  be  answered  by  it.     And  if  we  have  good 
evidence  to  convince  us,   that  a  man  had  been  really  dead,  and 
that  that  man  was  afterwards  really  restored  to  life,  (and  this 
is  a  matter  of  fact  of  which  our  senses  can  judge,  as  well  as  of 
any  oth  r  fact  whatsoever)  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
experience  to  prove  that  it  could  not  be  so.     Our  experience 
would  indeed  afford  a  proof,  that  no  merely  natural  human 
power  could  effect  it  ;  or  that  it  is  a  thing  really  miraculous, 
and  contrary   to  the  usual  course  of  nature :   but  it  would  not 
amount  to  a  full  and  direct  proof,  nor  indeed  to  any  proof  at 
all,  that  it  could  not  be  effected  by  the  divine  power. 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Essays,  p.  181, 
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And  now  we  may  judge  of  the  propriety  of  the  inference  he 
draws  norr  :l.e  ai^ui:  ti;r,  as  he  had  managed  it.  "  The  plain 
"  consequence  is,"  saith  he,  "  and  it  is  a  general  maxim  wor- 
'*  thy  of  our  attention,  that  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  esta- 
"  biish  a  rciracle,  unless  the  testimony  be  of  such  a  kind,  that 
"  its  falsehood  v  ould  be  rrore  miraculous  than  the  fact  which 
*'  it  endeavours  to  establish  :  and  even  in  that  case,  there  is  a 
"  mutual  destruction  of  arguments,  and  the  superiority  only 
«  gives  us  an  assurance  suitable  to  that  degree  of  force,  which 
*'  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior.  When  any  or.e  tells 
*'  me,  that  he  saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediate- 
"  consult  with  myself  whether  it  may  be  mor?  piobable,  that 
*'  this  person  should  ever  deceive  or  be  deceived,  or  that  the 
"  fact  he  'relates  should  really  have  happened:  I  weigh  the 
"  one  miracle  against  the  other,  and,  according  to  the  superio- 
"  rity  which  I  discover,  I  pionounce  my  decision,  and  always 
"  reject  the  greater  miracle.  *" 

You  cannot  but  observe  here,  this  writer's  jingle  upon  the 
word  miracle.  As  he  had  talked  of  proof  against  proof,  so  he 
here  talks  as  if  in  the  case  he  is  supposing  there  were  miracle 
against  miracle  ;  or  as  if  the  question  were  concerning  two  ex- 
traordinary miraculous  facts,  the  one  of  which  is  opposed  to 
the  other.  But  whereas  in  that  case  one  should  think  the 
greater  miracle  ought  to  take  place  against  the  lesser,  this  gen- 
tleman, with  whom  miracle  and  absurdity  is  the  same  thing, 
declares  that  he  always  rejects  the  greater  miracle.  But  to 
quit  this  poor  jingle,  it  is  allowed,  that  the  raising  a  dead  man 
to  life  must,  if  ever  it  happened,  have  been  a  very  signal  mira- 
cle ;  i.  e.  as  he  defines  it,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature  by  a 
particular  volition  of  the  Deity.  The  question  therefore  is, 
whether  any  evidence  is  given  which  may  be  depended  on,  to 
assure  us,  that  however  strange  or  extraordinary  this  event 
may  be,  yet  it  hath  actually  happened.  That  the  thing  itself 
is  possible  to  the  Deity,  however  it  be  contrary  to  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  cannot  be  reasonably  contested  :  because  it 
cannot  be  proved  to  involve  a  contradiction,  or  any  thing  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Almighty  power.  For  it  would  be  to  the 

*  Hume's  philofophical  Eflays,  p.  182. 
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last  degree  absurd  to  say,  that  he  who  formed  this  stupendous 
system,  or  who  contrived  and  fabricated  the  wonderful  frame 
of  the  human  body,  and  originally  gave  it  a  principle  of  life, 
could  not  raise  a  dead  man  to  life.  It  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion, that  the  same  man  should  be  living  and  dead  at  the  same 
time,  but  not  that  he  who  was  dead  should  afterwards  be  re- 
stored to  life  :  and  therefore  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  and  his 
wisdom  and  goodness  seeth  it  proper  for  answering  any  very 
important  purposes,  he  is  able  to  effect  it.  But  then,  whether 
5he  hath  actually  effected  it,  is  another  question:  and  here  it 
will  be  readily  owned,  that  in  a  case  of  so  extraordinary  a  na- 
ture, the  evidence  or  testimony  upon  which  we  receive  it, 
ought  to  be  very  strong  and  cogent. 

Mr  Hume  is  pleased  here  to  put  the  case  in  a  very  loose  and 
general  way.  "  When  any  one  tells  me,"  saith  he,  "  that  he 
"  saw  a  dead  man  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider  with 
"  myself,  whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  person  should 
"  either  deceive  or  be  deceived;  or  that  the  fact  he  relates 
"  should  really  have  happened."  He  puts  it,  as  if  there  was 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  testimony  of  a  single  person, 
without  any  assignable  reason  for  such  an  extraordinary  event ; 
and  when  thus  proposed,  naked  of  all  circumstances,  no  wonder 
than  it  hath  an  odd  appearance  !  But  that  we  may  bring  the 
question  to  a  fair  issue,  let  us  apply  to  it  what  our  author 
without  doubt  had  principally  in  his  view,  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Taking  the  case  therefore  according 
to  the  representation  given  of  it  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  let  us 
examine  whether,  supposing  all  those  circumstances  to  concur 
which  are  there  exhibited,  they  do  not  amount  to  a  full  and 
satisfactory  evidence,  sufficient  to  lay  a  just  foundation  for  a 
reasonable  assent  to  it.  Let  us  then  suppose,  that  in  a  series 
of  writings  published  by  different  persons  in  different  ages,  and 
all  of  them  incontestably  written  long  before  the  event  happen- 
ed, a  glorious,  and  wondejful  person  was  foretold,  and  described 
by  the  most  extraordinary  characters,  who  should  be  sent  from 
heaven  to  teach  and  instruct  mankind,  to  guide  them  in  the 
way  of  salvation,  and  to  introduce  an  excellent  dispensation  of 
truth  and  righteousness  :  That  not  onlv  the  nation  and  family 
i-vora  \thich  he  was  to  spring,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  time 
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of  his  appearing,  was  distinctly  pointed  out,  but  it  was  fore- 
told that  he  should  endure  the  most  grievous  sufferings  and 
death,  and  that  afterwards  he  should  be  exalted  to  a  divine  do- 
minion and  glory,  and  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  enlightened 
by  his  doctrine,  and  receive  his  law  :  That  accordingly,  at  the 
time  which  had  been  signified  in  these  predictions,  that  admir- 
able person  appeared  :  That  he  taught  a  most  pure  and  heaven- 
ly doctrine,  prescribed  the  most  holy  and  excellent  laws,  and 
brought  the  most  perfect  scheme  of  religion  which  had  ever 
been  published  to  the  world  ;  and  at  the  same  time  exhibited 
in  his  own  sacred  life  and  practice  an  example  of  the  most  con- 
summate holiness  and  goodness  :  That  in  proof  of  his  divine 
mission  he  performed  the  most  wonderful  works,  manifestly 
transcending  the  utmost  efforts  of  all  human  power  or  skill,  and 
this  in  a  vast  number  of  instances,  and  in  the  most  open  and 
public  manner,  for  a  course  of  years  together :  That  he  most 
clearly  and  expressly  foretold,  that  he  was  to  undergo  the  most 
grievous  sufferings,  and  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  and 
should  afterwards  rise  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  ; 
And  to  this  he  appealed  as  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his 
divine  mission :  That  accordingly  he  suffered  the  death  of  the 
cross,  in  the  face  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  chief  men  of  the  Jewish  nation,  by  whose  in- 
stigation he  was  crucified,  took  the  most  prudent  and  effectual 
precautions  to  prevent  an  imposition  in  this  matter,  he  rose  a- 
gain  from  the  dead  at  the  time  appointed,  with  circumstances 
of  great  glory,  in  a  manner  which  struck  terror  into  the  guards 
who  were  set  to  watch  the  sepulchre :  That  afterwards  he 
shewed  himself  alive  to  many  of  those  who  were  most  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  him,  and  who,  far  from  discovering  a  too 
forward  credulity,  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  it,  till  they 
found  themselves  constrained  to  do  so  by  the  testimony  of  all 
their  senses  :  That  as  a  farther  proof  of  his  resurrection  and 
exaltation,  they  who  witnessed  it  were  themselves  enabled  ta 
perform  the  most  wonderful  miracles  in  his  name,  and  by 
power  derived  from  him,  and  were  endued  with  the  most  ex- 
traordinary gifts  and  powers,  that  they  might  spread  his  reli- 
gion through  the  world,  amidst  the  greatest  oppositions  and 
discouragements  :  That  accordingly  this  religion,  though  pro- 
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pagated  by  the  seemingly  meanest  and  most  unlikely  instru- 
ments, and  not  only  destitute  of  all  worldly  advantages,  but  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  prevailing  superstitions,  prejudices,  and 
vices,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  though  it  exposed  its  pub^ 
lishers  and  followers  to  all  manner  of  reproaches,  persecutions, 
and  sufferings,  yet  in  that  very  age  made  the  most  surprising 
progress  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  was 
established  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  world,  and  so  continu- 
eth  unto  this  day. 

Such  is  the  view  of  the  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ; 
and,  taking  it  altogether,  it  forms  such  a  concatenation  of  proofs, 
as  is  every  way  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  fact,  and 
which  was  never  equalled  in  any  other  case.  To  suppose  all 
this  evidence  to  have  been  given  in  attestation  to  a  falsehood, 
involveth  it  in  the  most  palpable  absurdities.  It  is  to  suppose, 
either  that  God  would  employ  his  own  prescience  and  power 
to  give  testimony  to  an  impostor,  by  a  series  of  the  most  illus- 
trious prophecies  and  numerous  uncontrolled  miracles  ;  or,  that 
good  beings,  superior  to  man,  would  extraordinarily  interpose 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  countenance  and  derive  credit  to  a  per- 
son falsely  pretending  to  be  sent  from  God,  and  feigning  to  act 
in  his  name  ;  or,  that  evil  spirits  would  use  all  their  arts  and 
their  power  to  attest  and  confirm  a  religion,  the  manifest  ten- 
dency of  which  was  to  destroy  idolatry,  superstition,  and  vice, 
wherever  it  was  sincerely  believed  and  embraced,  and  to  reco- 
ver mankind  to  holiness  and  happiness  ;  which  is  a  contradic- 
tion to  their  very  nature  and  character:  It  is  to  suppose,  that 
a  number  of  persons  would  combine  in  attesting  falsehoods,  in 
favour  of  a  person  who  they  knew  had  deceived  them,  and  of 
a  religion  contrary  to  their  most  inveterate  and  favourite  pre- 
judices, and  by  \vhich  they  had  a  prospect  of  gaining  nothing 
but  misery,  reproach,  sufferings,  and  death  ;  which  is  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  all  the  principles  and  passions  of  the  human 
nature  :  It  is  to  suppose,  that  persons  of  the  greatest  simplicity 
and  plainness  would  act  the  part  of  the  vilest  impostors  ;  or, 
that  men  who  were  so  bad,  so  false,  and  impious,  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  carrying  on  a  series  of  the  most  solemn  impositions  in 
the  name  of  God  himself,  would,  at  the  hazard  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  men,  and  in.  manifest  opposition  to  all  their  worldly 
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interests,  endeavour  to  bring  over  the  nations  to  embrace  a 
holy  and  self-denying  institution  ;  or,  that  they  were  enthusi- 
asts, who  were  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  their  own  distem- 
pered brains  to  imagine,  that  for  a  series  of  years  together  the 
most  extraordinary  facts  were  done  before  their  eyes,  though 
no  such  things  were  done  at  all,  and  that  they  were  themselves 
enabled  actually  to  perform  the  most  wonderful  works  in  the 
most  open  and  public  manner,  though  they  performed  no  such 
works  :  It  is  to  suppose,  that  such  mad  enthusiasts,  who  were 
also  mean  and  contemptible  in  their  condition,  and  for  the  most 
part  ignorant  and  illiterate,  were  not  only  capable  of  forming 
the  noblest  scheme  of  religion  which  was  ever  published  to  man- 
kind, but  were  able  to  overcome  all  the  learning,  wealth, 
power,  eloquence  of  the  world,  all  the  bigotry  and  superstition 
of  the  nations,  all  the  influence  and  artifices  of  the  priests,  all 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  magistrates  :  That  they  did  this 
by  only  alledging,  that  they  had  a  commission  in  the  name  of  a 
person  who  had  been  crucified,  whom  they  affirmed,  but  with- 
out giving  any  proof  of  it,  to  have  been  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  to  be  exalted  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  mankind  :  All 
this  is  such  a  complication  of  absurdities,  as  cannot  be  admit- 
ted but  upon  principles  that  are  absolutely  abhorrent  to  the 
common  sense  and  reason  of  men.  It  were  easy  to  enlarge  far- 
ther on  this  subject ;  but  this  may  suffice  at  present,  especially 
considering  that  Mr  Adams  haj;h  urged  many  things  to  this 
purpose  with  great  clearness  and  force,  in  his  answer  to  Mr 
Hume's  Essay,  p.  31 — 36.  And  what  is  there  to  oppose  to 
all  this  ?  Nothing  but  the  single  difficulty  of  restoring  a  dead 
man  to  life,  which  is  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
lous event,  but  is  not  above  the  power  of  God  to  effect,  and, 
supposing  a  good  and  valid  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it,  worthy 
of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  involveth  in  it  no  absurdi- 
ty at  all.  And  such  a  reason  it  certainly  was,  to  give  an  il- 
lustrious attestation  to  the  divine  mission  of  the  holy  Jesus, 
and  to  the  divine  original  of  the  most  excellent  dispensation  of 
religion  that  was  ever  published  among  men.  To  talk,  as  this 
author  does,  of  the  diminution  of  the  evidence  in  proportion 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  case,  is  trifling :  for  the  evidence  is  here 
supposed  to  be  fully  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  and  import- 
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ance  of  the  case  ;  since  there  is  both  a  power  assigned  every 
way  able  to  effect  it,  and  a  valuable  end,  which  makes  it  rea- 
sonable to  think  it  .was  becoming  the  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness to  interpose  for  effecting  it. 

You  will  perhaps  think  this  may  be  sufficient  with  regard  to 
the  first  part  of  Mr  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles.  In  my  next 
I  shall  endeavour  to  make  it  appear,  that  we  have  the  highest: 
reason  to  think,  that  the  evidence,  which  hath  been  argued  to 
be  sufficient,  if  given,  was  really  and  actually  given  :  and  shall 
answer  the  several  considerations  he  hath  offered  to  shew,  that 
supposing  miracles  capable  of  being  proved  by  evidence  or  tes~ 
timony,  yet  no  evidence  was  ever  actually  given  for  miracles, 
which  can  be  reasonably  depended  upon. 
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LETTER    XIX. 

Reflections  on  the  second  Part  of  Mr  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles, 
which  is  designed  to  shew,  that  in  fact  there  never  was  a  mira- 
culous Event  established  upon  such  Evidence  as  can  be  depended  on 
—What  he  offers,  concerning  the  necessary  Conditions  and  Quali- 
fications of  Witnesses  in  the  Case  of  Miracles,  considered — //  is 
shewn,  that  the  Witnesses  to  the  Miracles  in  Proof 'of 'Christiani- 
ty had  all  the  Conditions  and  Qualifications  that  can  be  requit  ed 
to  render  any  Testimony  good  and  valid — Concerning  the  Prone- 
ness  of  Mankind  in  all  Ages  to  believe  Wonders,  especially  in 
Matters  of  Religion — This  no  Reason  for  rejecting  all  Miracles 
•without  farther  Examination — The  Miracles  wrought  in  Proof 
of  Christianity  not  done  in  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  Age — His 
Pretence,  that  different  Miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  different 
Religions  destroy  one  another ,  and  shew  that  none  of  them  are  true 
— The  Absurdity  of  this  Way  of  Reasoning  shewn — Instances 
produced  by  him  of  Miracles  well  attested,  and  which  yet  ought  to 
be  rejected  as  false  and  incredible* — A  particular  Examination  of 
•what  he  hath  offered  concerning  the  Miracles  attributed  to  the 
Abbe  de  Paris,  and  which  he  pretends  much  surpass  those  of  our 
Saviour  in  Credit  and  Authority. 

SIR, 

T  NOW  proceed  to  consider  the  second  part  of  Mr  Hume's 
Essay  on  Miracles.  The  first  was  designed  to  shew,  that 
miracles  are  incapable  of  being  proved  by  any  evidence  whatso- 
ever, and  that  no  evidence  or  testimony  that  could  be  given, 
let  us  suppose  it  ever  so  full  and  strong,  would  be  a  sufficient 
ground  for  believing  the  truth  and  existence  of  miracles.  And 
now  in  his  second  part  he  proceeds  to  shew,  that  supposing  a 
miracle  capable  of  being  proved  by  full  and  sufficient  evidence 
or  testimony,  yet  in  fact  there  never  was  a  miraculous  event  in 
any  history  established  upon  such  evidence  as  can  reasonably 
be  depended  upon.  To  this  purpose  he  offereth  several  consi- 
derations. The  first  is  designed  to  prove,  that  no  witnesses 
have  ever  been  produced  for  any  miracle,  which  have  all  the 
necessary  conditions  and  qualifications,  to  render  their  testimo- 
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ny  credible.  The  second  consideration  is  drawn  From  the 
proneness  there  has  been  in  mankind  in  all  ages  to  believe 
wonders ;  and  the  more  for  their  being  absurd  and  incredible  ; 
especially  in  matters  of  religion  ;  and  that  therefore,  in  this " 
case,  all  men  of  sense  should  reject  them  without  farther  ex- 
amination. His  third  observation  is,  that  they  are  always 
found  to  abound  most  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations. 
His  fourth  observation  is  drawn  from  the  opposite  miracles 
wrought  in  different  religions,  which  destroy  one  another  j  so 
that  there  is  no  miracle  wrought,  but  what  is  opposed  by  an 
infinite  number  of  others.  He  then  goes  on  to  give  an  account 
of  some  miraculous  facts  which  seem  to  be  well  attested,  and 
yet  are  to  be  rejected  as  false  and  incredible.  This  is  the 
substance  of  this  part  of  his  Essay,  which  he  concludes  with 
an  insolent  boast,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  so  cle.irly  demon- 
strated what  he  undertook,  that  no  man,  who  had  not  his  un- 
derstanding miraculously  subverted,  could  oppose  it.  But  I 
apprehend  it  will  appear,  upon  a  distinct  examination  of  what 
he  hath  offered,  that  there  is  little  ground  for  such  confident 
boasting. 

The  principal  consideration  is  that  which  he  hath  men- 
tioned in  the  first  place,  drawn  from  the  want  of  competent 
testimony  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  miraculous  facts.  He  af- 
firms, "  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  history  any  mira- 
*f  cle  attested  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  of  such  unques- 
"  tionable  good  sense,  education,  and  learning,  as  to  secure  us 
"  against  all  delusion  in  themselves  ;  of  such  undoubted  inte- 
"  grity,  as  to  place  them  beyond  all  suspicion  df  any  design  to 
"  deceive  others  :  of  such  credit  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of 
"  mankind,  as  to  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  in  case  of  being  de- 
"  tected  in  any  falsehood  ;  and  at  the  same  time  attesting  facts 
"  performed  in  such  a  public  manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a 
"  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  detection  unavoidable  : 
"  all  which  circumstances  are  requisite  to  give  us  a  full  as- 
*'  surance  ia  the  testimony  of  men  *." 

Here  he  supposes,  that  where  these  circumstances  concur, 
we  may  baveyW/  assurance  in  the  testimony  of  men  concern- 
ing the  facts  they  relate,  however  extraordinary  and 
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L:t  us  therefore  examine  the  conditions  and  qualifications  he 
insists  upon,  as  necessary  to  render  a  testimony  good  and  va- 
lid, and  apply  them  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  extraordinary  miraculous^  facts  whereby  it  was 
confirmed,  especially  that  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection. 

The  first  thing  he  insi'stcth  upon  is,  that  the  miracle  should 
be  attested  by  a  sufficient  number  of  men.      He  hath  not  told  us 
what  number  of  witnesses  he  takes  to   be  sufficient  in  such  a 
case.      In  some  cases  very  few  may  be  sufficient :  yea,  a  single 
evidence  may  be  so  circumstanced   as    to   produce  a  sufficient 
assurance  and  conviction   in    the  mind,  even  concerning  a  fact 
of  an  extraordinary  nature  :  though  where  there   is  a  concur- 
rence of  many  good  witnesses,  it  is  undoubtedly  an   advantage, 
and  tendeth  to  give  farther  force  to  the  evidence.     And  as  to 
this,  Christianity  hath  all  the  advantages   that   can  reasonably 
be  desired.      All  the  apostles  were  the  authorized  witnesses  of 
the  principal  facts  by  which  Christianity  is  attested  ;  so  were 
the  seventy  disciples,  and  the  hundred  and  twenty,  mentioned 
Acts  ii.  15.  21.  22.  who  had  been  with  Jesus  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  personal  ministry,  to  his  ascension  into  hea- 
ven :  to  which  might  be  added  many  others  who  had  seen  his 
illustrious  miracles,  as  well  as  heard  his  excellent  instructions. 
The  accounts  of  these  things  were  published  in  that  very  age, 
and  the  facts   were  represented   as  having   been  done,  and  the 
discourses  as  having  been  delivered,  in  the  presence  of  multi- 
tudes ;  so  that  in  effect  they  appealed  to  thousands  in  Judea, 
Jerusalem,  and  Galilee.    It  is  true,  that  as  to  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  this  was  not  a  fact  done  before   all  the  people  ;  but 
there  was  a  number  of  witnesses  to  it,  sufficient  to  attest  any 
fact.      Christ  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  passion  to  several 
persons  at  different  times  ;  whose  testimony  give  mutual  sup- 
port and  force  to  one  another.     He  shewed  himself  also  to  all 
the  apostles  in  a  body,  to  several  other  disciples,  and  at  last 
to  five  hundred  at  once.     To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  all 
the  extraordinary  facts  and  wonderful  works   wrought  by  the. 
apostles  and  first  publishers   of  Christianity,  many  of  which 
•were  of  a  very  public  nature,  and  done  in  the  view  of  multi- 
tudes, came  in  aid  of  their  testimony. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  witnesses,  the  first  thing  he 
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vequireth  is,  that  "  they  should  be  of  such  unquestioned  good 
"  sense,  education,  and  learning,  as  to  secure  us  against  all  de- 
"  lusion   to  themselves.*'     The    reason   why    this   gentleman 
here  mentioneth   learning  and  education,  as   necessary  qualifi- 
cations   in    witnesses,  is  evident.     It  is   undoubtedly    with  a 
view  to  exclude  the  apostles,  who,  except  St  Paul,  appear  not 
to  have  been  persons  of  education  and  learning.      But  no  court 
of  judicature,  in  inquiring  into   facts,  looks  upon  it  to  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  persons  giving  testimony  to  the  truth  of  those 
facts  should  be  persons  who  had  a  learned  education  :  it  is  suf- 
ficient, if  they  appear  to  be  persons  of  sound   sense  arid  honest 
characters,  and  that  the  facts  were  such  as  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  well  acquainted  with.     And  thus   it  was  with 
regard  to  the  first  witnesses  of  Christianity.     They  were  not 
indeed  persons  eminent  for  iheir  learning,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience in  the  world  :  if  they  had  been  so,  this  might  proba- 
bly have  been  regarded  as  a  suspicious  circumstance,  as  if  the v 
had  themselves  laid  the  scheme,  and  it  was  the  effect  of  their 
bwn  art  and  contrivance.      But  they    were   persons   of  plain, 
sense,  and  sound  understanding,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  facts  they  relate.     This  sufficiently    appeareth  from  their 
•writings,  and  the  accounts  they  have  left  us.     Their  narrations 
are  plain  and  consistent,  delivered  in  a  simple  unaffected  stile, 
without  any  pomp  of  words,  or  ostentation  of  eloquence  or  li- 
terature on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  without  any  of  the 
rants  of  enthusiasm.     All  is  calm,  cool,  and  sedate,  the  argu- 
ment of  a  composed  .spirit.     There  is    nothing  that  hetr.iy-, 
cth  an  over-heated  imagination  ;  nor  do  they  ever  fly  out  into 
passionate  exclamations,  even  where  the  subject   might  seem 
to  warrant  it.     The  facts   they   relate  were   of  such  a  nature, 
and  so  circumstanced,  that   they  could  not   themselves  be  de- 
ceived in  thernj   supposing  they  had  their  senses,  or  be  madb 
to  believe  they  were  done  before  their  eyes,   when  they  were 
riot  done.     This  must   be  acknowledged  as   to  the  facts  done 
during  Christ's  personal  ministry.     For  they  were  constantly 
with  him  in  his  going  out  and  coroin;;  in,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  those   facts   in  all  their  circumstances  fora 
course  of  years  together  ;  and  therefore  could  be   as  perfectly 
d  of  them,  a  A  any  man  can  be  cf  any  facts  whatsoever, 
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which  he  himself  hears  and  sees.  And  as  to  his  resurrection, 
they  were  not  forward  rashly  to  give  credit  to  it  by  an  en- 
thusiastic heat  :  they  examined  it  scrupulously,  and  would  not 
receive  it,  till  compelled  by  irresistible  evidence,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  all  their  senses. 

The  next  thing  he  insisteth  upon   is,  that  "  the  witnesses 
"  should  be  of  such  undoubted  integrity,  as  to  place  them  be- 
"  yond  all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  deceive  others."     Apply 
this  to  the  witnesses  of  the   miraculous  facts  whereby  Chris- 
tianity was  attested,  and  it  will  appear,  that  never  were  there 
persons  who  were  more  remote  from  all   reasonable  suspicion 
of  fraud,   or  a  design   to  impose   falsehoods   upon   mankind. 
They  appeared  by  their  whole  temper  and  conduct  to  be  per- 
sons of  great   probity   and   unaffected   simplicity,  strangers  to 
artful  cunning,  and  the  refinements  of  human  policy.  It  might- 
ily strengthens  this,  when  it  is  considered,  that,  as  the  case  was 
circumstanced,  they  could  have  no  temptation  to  endeavour  to 
impose  these  things  upon  the   world,   if  they  had  not  been 
true,  but  had  the  strongest  inducements  to  the  contrary.  They 
could  have  no  prospect  of  serving  their  worldly  interest,  or  an- 
swering the  ends  of  ambition,  by  preaching  up  a  religion,  con- 
trary to  all  the  prevailing  passions  and  prejudices  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  a  principal  article  of  which  was  salvation  through  a 
crucified  Jesus.     They  cpuld  scarce  have  had  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  gaining  so   much  as  a  single  pioselyte,  to  so  ab- 
surd and  foolish  a  scheme,  as   it  must  have  been,   supposing 
they  had  known  that  all  was  false,  and    that  Jesus  had  never 
risen  at  all.     How  could  it  have  been  expected  in  such  a  case, 
that  they  should  be  able  to   persuade  the  Jews  to  receive  for 
their  Messiah,  one  that  had  been  put  to  an  ignominious  death 
by  the  heads  of  their  nation,  as  an  impostor  and  deceiver  ?  or, 
that  they  should  persuade   the  Gentiles   to   acknowledge  and 
worship  a  crucified  Jew  for  their  Lord,  in  preference  to  their 
long  adored  deities,   and  to   abandon  all  their  darling  supersti- 
tions for  a  strict  and  self-denying  discipline  ?   The  only  thing 
that  can  be  pretended   as   a   possible  inducement  to  them,  to 
endeavour  to  impose  upon  mankind,  is  what  this  writer  after- 
wards mentions.  "  What  greater  temptation,"  saith  he,  "than 
'•'  to  appear  a   missionary,   a    prophet,    and  ambassador  from 
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4t  heaven  ?  Who  would  not  encounter  many  dangers  and  diffi- 
"  culties,  to  attain  so  sublime  a  character  ?  or,  if  persuaded  of 
"  it  himself,  would  scruple  a  pious  fraud  in  prospect  of  so  ho- 
"  ly  an  end  *  ?"  But  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  suspicion 
In  the  case  we  are  now  considering.  If  they  had  pretended  a 
revelation  in  favour  of  the  Messiah,  suited  to  the  Jewish  car- 
nal notions  and  prejudices,  who  was  to  erect  a  mighty  worldly 
dominion,  arrayed  with  all  the  pomp  of  secular  glory  and  gran- 
deur, they  might  have  expected  honour  and  applause  in  being 
looked  upon  as  his  ministers.  But  what  honour  could  they 
propose,  from  being  regarded  as  the  disciples  and  apostles  of 
one  that  had  been  condemned,  and  put  to  a  shameful  death  by 
public  authority  ?  To  set  up  as  his  ambassadors,  and  pretend  to 
be  inspired  by  his  Spirit,  and  to  be  commissioned  by  him  to  go 
through  the  world,  preaching  up  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cruci- 
fied ;  this  was  in  all  appearance  the  readiest  way  they  could 
take  to  expose  themselves  to  general  scorn,  derision,  and  re- 
proach :  and  they  must  have  been  absolutely  out  of  their  sen- 
ses, to  have  expected,  that  any  veneration  should  be  paid  to 
them  under  this  character  supposing  they  had  no  other  proof 
to  bring  of  their  crucified  Master's  being  risen,  and  exalted  in 
glory  as  the  universal  Lord  and  Saviour,  but  their  own  word. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  they  could  have  no  inducements  or  tem- 
tations,  according  to  all  the  principles  or  motives  that  usually 
work  upon  the  human  mind,  to  attempt  to  impose  this  scheme 
of  religion,  and  the  facts  by  which  it  was  supported,  if  they 
had  known  them  to  be  false  :  and  if  they  had  been  false,  they 
must  have  known  them  to  be  so.  But  this  is  not  at  all.  They 
had  the  strongest  possible  inducements  to  the  contrary.  The 
scheme  of  religion  they  preached,  and  which  these  facts  were 
designed  to  attest,  was  directly  opposite  to  their  own  most 
rooted  prejudices.  On  the  supposition  of  Christ's  not  ha- 
ving risen,  they  mast  have  been  sensible  that  he  had  deceived 
them  ;  that  the  promises  and  predictions  with  which  he  had  a- 
inused  them  were  false  j  and  that  consequently  they  could 
have  no  hopes  from  him,  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the  next. 
At  the  same  time  they  could  not  but  foresee,  that  by  pre* 
tending  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  satfing  him  up  for  1>« 
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Messiah  after  he  had  been  crucified,  they  should  incur  the  in- 
dignation of  the  body  of  their  own  nation,    and  the  hatred  and 
contempt  of  those  in  chief  authority  among  them.  They  eoulci 
not  posibly  expect  any  thing  but  what  they  met  with,  persecu- 
tions, reproaches,  shame,  and  sufferings, both  from  Jewsand  Gen- 
tiles.     Their  exposing  themselves  to  those  tilings  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  if  they  were  persuaded  that  what  they  witnessed 
vyas  really  true,  though    even   in  that   case  it   required  great 
virtue  and  constancy,    and   divine    supports.      But    that  they 
should,  in  manifest  opposition  to  their  own  religious  prejudi- 
ces and  worldly   interests,   without   the   least  prospect  of  any 
thing  to  be  gained  by  it  here   or  hereafter,  persist  to  the  very 
death  in  attesting  a  falsehood,  known  by  themselves  to  be  so  ; 
rind  that  they  should,  for  the  sake  of  one  who  they  knew  hac| 
deceived  them,  expose   themselves   to   the  greatest  evils  and 
sufferings,  to  which  all  men  have  naturally  the  strongest  aver- 
sion, is  a  supposition  that   cannot  be   admitted  with  the  least 
appearance   of  reason,  as    being    absolutely  subversive  of  all 
the  principles    and  passions    of  human    nature.     Our    author 
ought  to  acknowledge    the  force   cf    this    reasoning,  since   he 
taketh  pains  throughout  his  whole  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cessity, to  shew,  that  we  may  in  many  cases,  argue  as  surely 
and  strongly  from  the  power  and    influence  of  motives  oo-the 
human  mind,  as   from   the   influence  of  physical  causes  ;    and 
that  there  is  as  great  a  certainty,  and   as  necessary  a   connec- 
tion, in  what  are   called    moral   causes,  as   in  physical.     This 
author,  undoubtedly  in  that  essay  carrieth  it  too  far,  when,  in 
order  to  subvert   human    liberty,   he   would  have  it  thought, 
that  in  all  cases  the  power  of  motives   worketh  with   as  ne- 
cessary a  force  upon  the  mind,  as  any  physical  cause  doth   up- 
on the  effect.     But  that  in  many  particular  cases,   things  may 
be  so  circumstanced  with  regard  to  moral  causes,  as  to  afford 
a  certainty  equal  to  what  arises  from  physical,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  denied.      And  such  is  the  c*se  here  put.      And  he  ex- 
pressly declareth,  that  "  we  cannot   make   use  of  a  more  con- 
"  vir.cing  argument  than  to  prove,  that  the  actions  accribed  to 
"  any  person  are  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature,  and  that  no 
*••'  h'.nnan  motives,  in    such    circumstances,  could   ever  induce 

c'  them  to  such  a  conduct  *." 

.   . 
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Xhis  writer  farther  requireth,  that  the  "  witnesses  should  be 
•*'  iof  such  credit  and    reputation   in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as   to 
"  have  a  great  deal  to   lose,    in  case  of  being  detected  in  any 
"  falsehood."     If  the  meaning  be,  that  they  must   be  persons 
distinguished  by  their  rank  and  situation   in  the  \vorlr1,  and  of 
great  reputation  far  knowledge,  and  for  the  eminency  of  thei? 
station  and    figure  in  life  ;    this   in   the   case   here   referred  to 
;would,  instead   of  strengthening,  have   greatly  weakened  the 
force  of  their  testimony.      It  might  have  been  said,  with  some 
shew  of  plausibility,  that  such   persons,   by   their   knowledge 
and  abilities,,  their  reputation  and  interest,  might  hnvc  it  in 
their  power  to  countenance  and   propagate    an   imposture   a- 
mong  the  people,  and  give  it  some  credit  in  the  world.      It  tlr- 
Xacts  recorded  in  the   gospel,  the  miracles  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  had   been    patronized   and  attested    by  the  chief 
tpriests  and  rulers  of  the  Jewish   nation,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  pretended,   that  they   had  political  designs  in  view, 
and  that,  considering  their  authority  and  influence,  they  might 
^inore  easily  impose  these  things  upon  the  multitude.     On  this 
view  of  things,  the  evidence  for   those  important  facts  would 
Jiave  been  far  less  convincing  than  now  it  is.      And  therefore 
.the  Divine  wisdom  hath   ordered   it  far  better,  in  appointing, 
/that  the  first   witnesses   of  the    gospel  were  not  the    worldly 
lyise,  mighty,  or  nobte,  but  persons  of  mean  condition,  and  yet 
of  honest   characters,    without   power,    authority,  or  interest. 
And  whereas  this  writer  urgcth,   that  the   witnesses  ought  to 
be  of  such  reputation,  as  to  have  a  great  deal  to  lose,  in  case  of 
liemg  detected  in  a  falsehood,  it  ought  to  be   considered,  that  a 
jnian  of  true  probity,  though  in  a  low  condition,  may  be  as  un- 
willing to  be  branded  as   a  cheat   and  an  impostor,   and   as  de- 
sirous to  preserve  his    good   name,  which  may    be  almost  all 
he  has  to  value  himself  upon,  as  persons  of  greater  figure  and 
eminence  in  the  world,    who  may  more  easily   find   means  to 
support  themselves,   and  to  evade  detection   and  punishment. 
The  apost'es  indeed  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted  ivorthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  the  name  of  Christ,  Acts  v.  41.   but  this  was 
-pot  owing  to  their  being    insensible  to  shame,  but  to  the  tes- 
timony of  a  good  conscience,  and   to  the   full    persuasion  they 
had  of  Christ's  divwe  mission,  and  the  divinity  of  the  rehVion 
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they  preached  in  his  name.  This  particularly  was  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  St  Paul  acted,  who  was  a  man  of  reputation 
among  the  Jews,  and  would  never  have  made  a  sacrifice  of 
this,  and  of  all  his  worldly  interests  and  expectations,  to  join 
himself  to  a  despised,  persecuted  party,  and  against  whom  he 
himself  had  conceived  the  strongest  prejudices,  if  he  had  not 
been  brought  over,  by  an  evidence  which  he  was  not  able  to 
resist,  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  the 
extraordinary  facts  on  which  it  was  established. 

The  last  thing  he  insisteth  upon  is,  that  the  facts  attested  by 
the  witnesses  should  be  "  performed  in  such  a  public  manner, 
"  and  in  so  celebrated  apart  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  de- 
"  tection  unavoidable."  This  may  be  applied  with  the  great- 
est propriety  to  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  facts  by 
\vhich  Christianity  was  attested.  Justly  doth  St  Paul  appeal 
to  King  Agrippa,  in  the  admirable  apology  he  made  before 
him  and  the  Roman  Governor,  Festus,  and  which  was  deli- 
vered before  a  numerous  and  august  assembly  of  Jews  and  Ro- 
mans, that  none  of  these  things  were  hidden  from  him  :  for 
saith  he,  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner,  Acts  xxvi.  26. 
Christ's  whole  personal  ministry,  and  the  wonderful  works 
lie  wrought,  were  transacted,  not  in  a  private  and  secret,  but 
in  the  most  open  and  public  manner  possible,  in  places  of  the 
greatest  concourse,  and  before  multitudes  of  people  assembled 
from  all  parts.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  mira- 
cles wrought  by  the  apostles  in  the  name,  and  by  the  power  of 
a  risen  Jesus :  and  particularly  never  was  there  any  event  of  a 
more  public  nature,  than  the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  first  publishers  of  Christi- 
anity preached  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  performed  miracles  in 
confirmation  of  it,  not  merely  in  small  villages,  or  obscure  part$ 
of  the  country,  but  in  populous  cities,  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
that  were  most  celebrated  for  the  liberal  arts,  learning,  and  po- 
liteness. They  published  their  religion,  and  the  wonderful 
facts  by  which  it  was  supported,  throughout  the  Lesser  Asia, 
Greece,  Italy;  in  the  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Philippi,  Athens,  and  Rome  itself.  If 
therefore  their  pretences  had  been  false,  they  could  scarce 
iave  possibly  escaped  a  detection  :  especially  considering  that 
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they  were  every  where  under  the  eye  of  watchful  adversaries, 
unbelieving  Jews  as  well  as  heathens,  who  would  not  have 
failed  to  detect  and  expose  the  imposture,  if  there  had  been 
any.  As  to  what  the  author  afterward  allegeth,  that  "  in  the 
"  infancy  of  new  religions,  the  wise  and  learned  commonly  es- 
"  teem  the  matter  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  their  attention 
"  and  regard  ;  and  when  afterwards  they  would  willingly  de- 
"  tect  the  cheat,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  deluded  multitude, 
"  the  season  is  now  gone,  and  the  records  and  witnesses,  who 
"  might  clear  up  the  matter,  are  perished  beyond  recovery  *  ;" 
this  pretence  hath  no  place  in  the  case  we  are  now  consider- 
ing with  regard  to  Christianity.  That  religion  met  with  the 
greatest  opposition  even  in  its  infancy.  Persons  of  principal 
authority  in  the  nation  where  it  first  arose,  bent  their  attention, 
and  employed  their  power  to  suppress  it.  And  in  all  places 
where  it  was  afterwards  propagated,  there  were  unbelieving 
Jews,  who  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  stir  up  the  heathens  a- 
gainst  it,  who  of  themselves  were  strongly  inclined  by  their 
own  prejudices  to  oppose  it :  and  this  at  the  very  time  when, 
if  the  facts  had  been  false,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  have  detected  the  falsehood  ;  which  in  that 
case  must  have  been  known  to  thousands  :  since  many  of  the 
facts  appealed  to  were  of  a  very  public  nature. 

Thus  I  have  considered  the  conditions  and  qualifications  he 
insisteth  upon,  as  necessary  to  give  us  nfutt  assurance  in  tie 
testimony  of  men  with  regard  to  miracles  ;  and  have  shewn,  that 
all  the  conditions  that  can  be  reasonably  desired,  concur,  with 
the  highest  degree  of  evidence,  ip  the  testimony  given  by  the 
apostles  and  first  witnesses  of  Christianity,  to  the  extraordinary- 
facts  whereby  its  divine  authority  was  established.  Their  tes- 
timony had  some  advantages  which  no  other  testimony  ever 
had.  St  Luke  observes,  that  with  great  power  gave  the  apos- 
tles witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Acts  iv.  33. 
The  testimony  they  gave  was  accompanied  with  a  Divine 
po  vcr.  The  force  of  their  testimony  did  not  depend  merely 
on  their  own  veracity,  but  may  be  said  to  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  attestation  of  God  himself.  It  is  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety therefore,  that  the  sacred  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 

*  Hunae's  Philosophical  Effays,  p.  202, 
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Hebrews  representeth  God,  as  bearing  them  witness,  loth  with 
signs  and  wonders,  and  with  divers  miracles,  and  gifts  of  tie 
Holy  Ghost,  according  to  his  own  will,  Heb.  ii.  4.  And  it  is 
kicontestably  true  in  fact,  that  so  strong  and  convincing  was 
the  evidence,  that  great  numbers,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
\vere  brought  over  in  that  very  age  to  the  faith  of  a  crucified 
and  risen  Saviour.  Nor  was  this  the  effect  of  a  too  forward 
credulity,  since  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  their  prejudices, 
passions,  and  worldly  interests.  The  principles  and  induce- 
ments which  usually  lead  men  to  form  wrong  and  partial  judg- 
ments, Jay  wholly  on  the  other  side,  and,  instead  of  being  fa- 
vourable to  Christianity,  tended  rather  to  determine  men  to 
disbelieve  and  reject  it.  So  that  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  the 
propagation  of  that  scheme  of  religion  which  is  held  forth  in 
the  gospel  had  something  in  it  so  wonderful,  taking  in  all  thq 
circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  airordeth  a  manifest  and  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  extraordinary  facts  upon 
which  it  was  founded. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  some  o!;,;,~rvatipns  upon  the  other 
considerations  this  gentleman  offers,  in  this  second  part  of  his 
essay  ;  and  which  indeed  can  at  besc  passfor  no  more  than  pre- 
sumptions ;  and  only  shew,  that  the  testimony  given  to  mira~ 
cles  is  not  rashly  to  be  admitted,  and  that  great  care  and  cau^ 
tioti  is  necessary  in  judging  of  them,  which  will  be  easily  al- 
lowed. 

The  second  consideration,  and  upon  which  he  seems  to  lay  a 
great  stress,  is  this  :  that  "  we  may  observe  in  human  nature 
"  a  principle,  which,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be  found  to  dimi- 
*{  nish  extremely  the  assurance  we  might  have  from  human  tes- 
"  timony  in  any  kind  of  prodigy."  He  says,  "  that  though 
*'  for  the  most  part  we  readily  reject  any  fact  that  is  unusual 
"  and  incredible  in  an  ordinary  degree,  yet  when  any  thing  is 
"  afBrmed  utterly  absurd  and  miraculous,  the  mind  rather  mere 
"  readily  admits  such  a  fact,  upon  account  of  that  very  circum- 
*'  stance,  which  ought  to  destroy  all  its  authority.  The  pas- 
*'  sion  of  surprise  and  wonder  arising  from  miracles,  being  an 
**  agreeable  emotion,  gives  a  sensible  tendency  towards  the  be- 

"  lief  of  those  events  from  which  it  is  derived But  if  th-c 

"  spirit  of  religion  join  itself  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is  aa 
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"  end  of  common  sense ;  and  human  testimony  in  these  cir- 
"  CLimstances  loses  all  pretensions  to  authority  *."  And  again 
he  observes,  that  "  should  a  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  new 
".  system  of  religion,  men  in  all  ages  have  been  so  much  irn- 
"  posed  on  by  the  ridiculous  stories  of  this  kind,  that  this  very 
"•  circumstance  will  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  sufficient 
"  with  all  men  of  sense,  not  only  to  mqke  them  reject  the  fact, 
*f  but  even  reject  it  without  farther  examination.''  And  he 
repeats  it  again,  that  u  it  should  make  us  form  a  general  reso- 
*?  lution  never  tp  Jem}  any  attention  to  it,  with  whatever  speci- 
"  ous  pretext  it  may  be  covered  f."  He  here  undertaketfi  to 
answer  for  all  men  of  sense,  that  they  will  reject  all  miracles 
produced  in  proof  of  religion,  without  farther  examination  ; 
because  men  in  all  ages  have  been  much  imposed  on  by  ridicu- 
lous stories  of  this  kind.  But  this  certainly  is  the  language, 
not  of  reason  and  good  sense,  which  will  dispose  a  man  fairly 
to  examine,  but  of  the  most  obstinate  prepossession  and  preju- 
dice. No  kinds  of  historical  facts,  whether  of  an  ordinary 
or  extraordinary  nature,  can  be  mentioned,  in  which  men  have 
not  been  frequently  imposed  upon.  But  this  is  no  just  reason, 
for  rejecting  such  facts  at  once  without  examination:  and  the 
man  that  would  do  so,  instead  of  proving  his  superior  good 
sense,  would  only  render  himself  ridiculous.  That  there  huve 
been  many  false  miracles  will  be  readily  acknowledged  ;  but 
this  doth  not  prove  that  there  never  have  been  any  true  ones. 
It  ought  indeed  to  make  us  very  cautious,  and  to  examine  mi- 
racles carefully  before  we  receive  them  ;  but  it  is  no  reason  at 
all,  or  a  very  absurd  one,  for  rejecting  them  all  at  once  without 
examination  and  inquiry.  Thus  to  reject  them  can  only  be 
justified  upon  this  principle,  that  it  is  not  possible  there  should 
be  a  true  miracle  wrought  in  favour  of  any  system  of  religion. 
But  by  what  medium  will  he  undertake  to  prove  this  ?  He 
seems  expressly  to  admit,  that  in  'other  cases,  "  there  may  pos- 
"  sibly  be  miracles,  or  violations  of  the  usual  course  of  nature, 
"  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  testimony.  J" 
This  concession  is  not  very  consistent  with  what  he  had  la- 
boured in  the  first  part  of  his  essay  to  shew,  with  regard  to  all 
Miracles  in  general,  tzs.  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  proved 

*  Hume's  Phiiofophical  Essays,  p.  18.4,  185. 
f  Ibid.  p.  i:(H,  -J05.  \  Ibid.  p.  203. 
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by  any  testimony.  But  now,  provided  miracles  be  not  pro- 
duced in  proof  of  religion,  he  seems  willing  to  allow,  that  they 
may  pos  slbly  admit  of  proof  from  human  testimony.  The  only 
case  therefore  in  which  they  are  never  to  be  believed,  is  when 
they  are  pretended  to  be  wrought  in  favour  of  religion.  But 
in  this  he  seems  to  have  both  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the 
general  sense  of  mankind,  against  him.  It  is  certainly  more 
reasonable  to  believe  a  miracle,  when  a  valuable  end  can  be 
assigned  for  it,  than  to  believe  it  when  we  cannot  discern  any  im- 
portant end  to  be  answered  by  it  at  all.  And  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ends  for  which  a  miracle  can  be  supposed  to  be  wrought 
seems  to  be  this,  to  give  an  attestation  to  the  divine  mission 
of  persons  sent  to  instruct  mankind  in  religious  truths  of  great 
importance,  and  to  lead  them  in  the  way  of  salvation  Our 
author  seems  sometimes  to  lay  a  mighty  stress  on  the  general 
opinion  and  common  sentiments  of  mankind  *."  And  there  are 
few  notions,  which,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  have  more 
generally  obtained  in  all  nations  and  ages,  than  this,  that  there 
have  been  miracles  actually  wrought  on  some  occasions,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  proofs  of  a  divine  interposition.  This  is  a  principle  which 
seems  to  be  conformable  to  the  natural  sense  of  the  human 
mind. 

The  observation  he  makes  concerning  the  agreeable  emotion 
produced  by  the  passion  of  wonder  and  surprise,  and  the  strong 
propensity  there  is  in  mankind  to  the  extraordinary  and  the 
marvellous,  proves  nothing  against  this  principle.  The  pas- 
sion of  wonder  and  surprise  was  certainly  not  given  us  in  vain, 
but  for  very  wise  purposes  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
this  passion,  as  well  as  others,  may  be  rightly  exercised  upon 
proper  objects.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  this  gentleman,  that 
men  are  naturally  disposed  and  inclined  to  believe  a  thing  the 
rather  for  its  being  utterly  absurd  and  miraculous,  especially 
in  matters  of  religion.  They  may  indeed,  and  often  do,  believe 
absurdities  ;  but  they  never  believe  a  thing  merely  because  it 
is  absurd,  but  because,  taking  all  considerations  together,  they 
do  not  look  upon  it  to  be  absurd.  It  may  be  observed  by  the 
way,  that  this  writer  here  makes  absurd  and  miraculous  to  be 
*  Hume's  Eflays,  moral  and  political,  p.  307. 
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terms  of  the  same  signification,  whereas  they  are  very  different 
ideas*  A  miracle,  when  supposed  to  be  wrought  by  a  power 
adequate  to  the  effect,  and  for  excellent  ends,  is  indeed  wonder- 
ful, but  has  no  absurdity  in  it  at  all.  It  is  true,  there  have  of- 
ten been  very  absurd  things  recommended  to  popular  belief 
under  the  notion  of  miracles  ;  and  such  pretended  miracles  have 
been  received  without  much  examination,  when  wrought  in 
favour  of  the  established  superstition.  But  even  real  miracles 
are  received  with  difficulty,  when  they  are  wrought  in  opposi- 
tion to  it ;  and  where  the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  the  pre» 
judices  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  are 
on  the  one  side ;  which  was  the  case  of  Christianity  at  its  first 
appearance.  Considering  the  nature  of  that  religion,  how  con- 
trary it  was  to  the  prevailing  notions  and  prejudices,  both  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  strictness  of  the  morals  it  prescribed^ 
the  scheme  of  salvation  through  a  crucified  Saviour,  which  it 
proposed,  the  meanness  of  the  instruments  by  which  it  was 
propagated,  and  the  numberless  difficulties  it  had  to  encounter 
with  ;  the  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  it  could  not  have 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  in  the  world,  if  there  had  not 
been  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  their  being  really  wrought. 
The  strangeness  of  the  facts,  instead  of  producing  belief,  would 
rather  have  turned  to  its  disadvantage,  and  could  scarce  have 
failed  being  detected  in  such  circumstances,  as  if  they  had  been 
false. 

His  third  observation  is,  that  it  "  forms  a  very  strong  pre- 
"  sumption  against  all  supernatural  relations,  that  they  are  al- 
"  ways  found  chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  barbarous 
"  nations  ;  or  if  a  civilized  people  have  ever  given  admission 
'*  to  any  of  them,  they  have  received  them  from  ignorant  and 
"  barbarous  ancestors  *."  But  no  presumption  can  be  drawn 
from  this  to  the  prejudice  of  Christianity,  which  did  not  make 
its  appearance  in  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  age,  but  at  a  time 
when  the  world  was  greatly  civilized,  and  in  nations  where  arts 
and  learning  had  made  a  very  great  progress.  And  it  must  be 
considered,  that  it  had  not  only  their  inveterate  prejudices, 
their  darling  passions,  and  inclinations,  but  their  pretended  mi*, 
racles  to  encounter  with  ;  extraordinary  facts  received  from 
*  Jivme's  Philofophical  Eflays,  p.  186,  18". 
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their  ancestors,  who  transmitted  them,  as  he  expresseth  it,  witk 
that  inviolable  sanction  and  authority,  which  always  attends 
ancient  and  received  opinions.  How  strong  and  cogent  there- 
fore  must  the  force  of  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  die  Christian, 
religion  and  the  extraordinary  miraculous  facts  designed  to  sup- 
port it,  have  been,  which,  in  the  hands  of  such  mean  instru- 
ments, could  make  so  great  a  progress  in  a  civilized  and  en- 
lightened age,  and  prove  too  hard  for  the  religion  of  the  empire  ; 
•which,  besides  its  being  interwoven  with  the  civil  establish- 
ment, had  the  prescription  of  many  ages  to  plead,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  pretended  miracles,  prodigies,  and  oracles  !  Mr 
Kume  is  pleased  to  take  notice  on  this  occasion  of  the  manage- 
ment of  that  cunningimpostor,  Alexander*'  Butthough,thebet- 
ter  to  carry  on  the  cheat,  he  had  laid  the  scene  among  the  bar- 
barous Paphlagonians,  who  were  reckoned  among  the  most 
stupid  and  ignorant  of  the  human  race  ;  and  not  only  put  in 
practice  all  the  arts  of  imposture  ('though  it  doth  not  appear, 
that  he  pretended  to  work  miracles  among  the  people,  or  put 
the  proof  of  his  authority  upon  them),  but  had  procured  a 
powerful  interest  among  the  great  to  support  him,  he  and  his 
impostures  soon  siink  into  oblivion,  and  so  undoubtedly  would 
Christianity  too  have  done,  if  its  extraordinary  facts  had  rio 
better  foundation  in  truth  and  fact  than  his  pretensions  had. 

"  I  may  add,"  saith  he,  "  as  a  fourth  reason,  which  dimin- 
"  ishes  the  authority  of  prodigies,  that  there  is  no  testimony- 
"  for  any,  even  those  which  have  not  been  expressly  detected, 
"  that  is  not  opposed  by  an  infinite  number  of  witnesses  ;  s& 
"  that  not  only  the  miracle  destroys  the  credit  of  the  testimo- 
*'  ny,  but  even  the  testimony  destroys  itself.'*  He  goes  on 
to  observe,  that  "  in  matters  of  religion,  whatever  is  differ- 
"  ent  is  contrary  :  That  it  is  impossible  that  all  these  different 
"  religions  should  be  established  on  a  solid  foundation :  Thr-it 
*'  every  miracle  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  any  of 
"  these  religions,  as  it  is  designed  to  establish  that  particular 
"  system,  has  the  same  force  to  overthrow  every  other  sys- 
"  "e:  ;  ;  and  consequently  to  destioy  the  credit  of  those  mira- 
"  clcs  on  which  that  system  was  establishc'd.  So  that  all  tb'». 
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"  prodigies  of  jdiffercnt  religions  are  to  be  regnrded  as  contrary 
'*  facts,  and  theV  evidences  of  those  prodigies  as  opposite  to  one 
u  another  *."  This  writer  is  here  pleased  to  confound  prodi- 
gies and  miracles,  which  ought  to  be  distinguished.  Many 
things  that  have  passed  under  the  notion  of  prodigies,  are  very- 
far  Vrom  being  miracles,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  in  which 
we  are  now  considering  them  :  And  if  we  speak  of  miracles 
properly  so  called,  the  supposition  he  here  goes  upon,  vix. 
that  all  religions  have  been  founded  upon  miracles,  and  have 
put  the  proof  of  their  authority  upon  them,  is  manifestly  false. 
It  is  well  known,  that  Mahomet  did  not  pretend  to  establish 
his  religion  by  miracles  ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be  proved,  that  any 
Systems  of  religion  had  any  tolerable  pretension  of  being  ori- 
ginally founded  upon  miracles,  but  the  Jewish  and  the  Chris- 
tian ;  and  these,  though  in  some  respects  different,  are  not 
contrary,  but  mutually  support  each  other  ;  the  former  being 
htroductive  and  preparatory  to  the  latter.  But  if  his  suppo- 
sition should  be  admitted,  that  all  religions  in  the  world  have 
been  founded  upon  the  credit  of  miracles,  it  is  hard  to  com- 
prehend the  force  of  his  reasoning.  By  what  logic  doth  it 
follow,  that  because  miracles  have  been  believed  by  mankind 
in  all  ages  and  nations  to  have  been  wrought  in  proof  of  reli- 
gion, therefore  miracles  were  never  really  wrought  at  all  in 
proof  of  religion,  nor  are  they  ever  to  be  believed  in  any  single 
instance  ?  With  the  same  force  it  may  be  argued,  that  because 
there  have  been,  and  are  many  opposite  schemes  of  religion  in 
the  world,  therefore  their  being  opposite  to  one  another  proves 
that  they  are  all  false,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  true 
religion  in  the  world  at  all.  But  let  us  suppose  ever  so  great 
a  number  of  falsehoods  opposed  to  truth,  that  opposition  of 
falsehood  to  truth  doth  not  make  truth  to  be  less  true,  or  des- 
troy the  certainty  and  evidence  of  it.  Supposing  the  religions 
to  be  opposite,  and  that  miracles  are  said  to  be  wroiyght  in  at- 
testation of  those  opposite  religions,  it  may  indeed  be  fairly 
concluded  that  they  cannot  be  all  true,  but  not  that  none  of 
them  is  so.  Our  author  himself  seems  to  be  apprehensive, 
that  this  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  fallacious  way  of  reasoning. 
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"  This  argument,"  says  he,  "  may  appear  very  subtile  and 
«'  refined  ;  but  is  not  in  reality  different  from  the  reasoning 
«  of  a  judge,  who  supposes,  that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses, 
**  maintaining  a  crime  against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  the 
"  testimony  of  two  others,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  two 
"  hundred  leagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime 
"  is  said  to  have  been  committed  *."  This  gentleman  has 
here  given  us  a  most  extraordinary  specimen  how  well  quali- 
fied he  would  be  to  determine  causes,  if  he  sat  in  a  court 
of  judicature.  If  there  caine  several  witnesses  before  him, 
and  their  testimony  was  opposite  to  one  another,  he  would 
without  farther  examination  reject  them  all  at  once,  and  make 
their  opposition  to  one  another  to  be  alone  a  proof  that  they 
were  all  false,  and  none  of  them  to  be  depended  upon.  But  it 
hath  been  hitherto  thought  reasonable  when  testimonies  are 
opposite,  to  weigh  and  compare  those  testimonies,  in  order  to 
form  a  proper  judgment  concerning  them.'  In  case  of  alib?s9 
•which  is  the  case  the  author  here  puts,  the  testimonies  do  not 
always  destroy  one  another.  A  just  and  impartial  judge  will 
not  immediately  reject  the  testimonies  on  both  sides  without 
examination,  because  they  contradict  one  another,  which  is 
the  method  our  author  seems  here  to  recommend  as  reasonable, 
but  will  carefully  compare  them,  that  he  may  find  out*  on 
which  side  the  truth  lies,  and  which  of  the  testimonies  is  most 
to  be  credited,  and  will  give  his  judgment  accordingly.  This 
certainly  is  the  course  which  right  reason  prescribeth  in  all 
cases,  where  there  is  an  opposition  of  testimony,  and  which 
it  is  to  be  presumed  this  gentleman  himself  would  recommend 
in  every  case,  but  where  the  cause  of  religion  is  concerned. 
For  here,  notwithstanding  all  his  pretensions  to  freedom  of 
thinking,  his  prejudices  are  so  strong,  that  he  4s  for  proceed- 
ing by  different  weights  and  measures  from  what  he  and  all 
mankind  would  judge  reasonable  in  every  other  instance.  He 
hath  shewed  himself  so  little  qualified  to  judge  impartially  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  that  I  believe  men  of  sense,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  will  lay  very  little  stress  on  any  judgment  he 
shall  think  fit  to  pronounce  in  this  cause. 

The  only  part  of  Mr  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles  which  now 
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remaineth  to  be  Considered,  is  that  which  relates  to  some  p  ir- 
ticulur  accounts  of  miraculous  facts,  which  he  would  have  us 
believe  are  as  well,  or  better  attested,  than  those  recorded  in 
the  Gospels,  and  yet  are  to  be  rejected  as  fals,-  and  incred'ble. 
The  fir^t  instance  he  mentioned!  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian's curing  a  blind  and  a  lame  ma^  at  Al.X'iidria,  and 
which  he  affirms  is  one  of  the  best  attested  miracles  in  all  pro- 
fane history.  This  has  been  urged  by  almost  every  deistical 
writer  who  hath  treated  of  miracles  :  and  how  littJe  it  is  to 
the  purpose  in  the  present  controversy  hath  been  often  shewn. 
Not  to  repeat  what  Mr  Adams  hath  well  urged  concerning  it, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  appeareth  from  the  ac- 
counts given  us  by  the  historians  who  mention  it  *,  that  the 
design  of  these  miracles  was  to  give  weight  to  the  authority 
of  Vespasian,  newly  made  Emperor  by  the  great  men  and  the 
army,  and  to  make  it  be  believed  that  his  elevation  to  the  im- 
perial throne  was  approved  by  the  gods.  I  believe  every  rea- 
sonable man  will  be  of  opinion,  that  in  any  case  of  this  kind 
there  is  great  ground  to  suspect  artifice  and  management. 
And  who  would  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  make  too  narrow 
a  scrutiny  into  the  truth  of  miracles,  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  great  and  the  authority  of  a  mighty  Emperor,  were  so  near- 
ly concerned  ?  And  if,as  this  writer  observes  from  Tacitus,  some 
who  were  present  continued  to  relate  these  facts,  even  after  Ves- 
pasian and  his  family  were  no  longer  in  possessioaof  trie  empire; 
it  doth  not  appear,  tfiat  the  persons  referred  to  were  such  as 
had  been  in  the  secret  of  the  management,  which  probably  lay 
in  few  hands  ;  or  if  they  were,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  should  afterwards  be  unwilling  to  own  the  part  they 
had  in  this  affair  :  especially  since  no  methods  were  made  use 
of  to  oblige  them  to  discover  the  fraud. 

The  next  instance  he  produceth  is  the  miracle  pretended  to 
have  been  wrought  at  S-aragossa,  and  meutioner!  by  Cardinal 
De  Reti,  who,  by  Mr  Hume's  own  account,  did  not  believe 
it.  But  certainly  a  man  must  have  his  head  very  odd'y  turned, 
to  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the  miracles  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles,  and  miracles  pretended  to  have  been 

Tacit  Hist  lib,  4.  verfus  finem.     Sueton,  in  Vefpaf.  cap.  8, 
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wrought  in  a  country  where  the  inquisition  is  established, 
where  the  influence  and  interests  of  the  priests,  the  supersti*- 
tions  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  authority  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  are  all  combined  to  support  the  credit  of  those 
miracles,  and  where  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  make 
a  strict  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  them  ;  and  even  the  expres- 
sing the  least  doubt  concerning  them  might  expose  a  man  to 
the  most  terrible  of  all  evils  and  sufferings. 

But  that  which  Mr  Hume  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  stress 
upon,  and  on  which  he  enlarges  for  some  pages  together,  is  the 
miracles  reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abbe  de  Paris.  Having  observed,  that  in  the  Recueil  des 
Miracles  de  FAbbe  ie  P./r/.r,  there  is  a  parallel  run  between 
the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  those  of  the  Abbe,  he  pro- 
nounces, that  "  if  the  inspired  writers  were  to  be  considered 
"  merely  as  human  testimony,  the  French  author  is  very  mo- 
'*  derate  in  his  comparison,  since  he  might  with  some  appear- 
"  ance  of  reason  pretend,  that  the  Jansenist  miracles  much 
*'  surpass  the  others  in  credit  and  authority  *." 

This  has  been  of  late  a^  favourite  topic  with  the  deists. 
Great  triumphs  have  been  raised  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  alone 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  miraculous  facts  record- 
ed in  the  New  Testament.  1  shall  therefore  make  some  ob- 
servations upon  it,  though  in  doing  so  J  shall  be  obliged  to 
take  notice  of  "several  things  which  Mr  Adams  hath  already 
observed,  in  his  judicious  reflections  upon  this  subject,  in  his 
answer  to  Mr  Hume's  Essay  r>n  Miracles,  from  page  65  to 
page  78. 

The  account  Mr  Hume  pretends  to  give  of  this  whole  affair 
is  very  unfair  and  disingenuous,  and  is  absolutely  unworthy  of 
any  man  that  makes  pretensions  to  a  free  and  impartial  inquiry. 
He  positively  asserts,  that  the  miraculous  facts  were  so  strong- 
ly proved,  thar  the  Molinists, ,or  Jesuits,  were  never  able  dis- 
tinctly to  refute  or  detect  them  ;  and  that  they  could  not  deny 
the  truth  of  the  facts,  but  ascribed  them  to  witchcraft  and  the 
devil.  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  the  Jesuits  or  Molinists  did  de- 
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ny  many  of  the  facts  to  be  true  as  the  Jansenists  related  them  ; 
that  they  asserted  them  to  be  false,  and  plainly  proved  several 
of  tliem  to  be  so.  Particularly  the  Archbishop  of  Sens  distinct- 
Jy  insisted  upon  twenty-two  of  those  pretended  miraculous 
facts,  all  which  he  charged  as  owing  to  falsehood  and  imposture. 

He  farther  observes,  that  twenty-two  of  the  Cures  or  Rec- 
tors of  Paris  pressed  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  examine  those 
miracles,  and  asserted  them  to  be  known  to  the  whole  world. 
But  he  knew,  or  might  have  known,  that  some  of  those  very 
miracles  which  those  gentlemen  desired  might  be  particularly 
inquired  into,  and  which  they  represented  as  undeniably  true 
and  certain,  were  afterwards  examined,  and  the  perjury  of  the 
principal  witnesses  plainly  detected  *.  And  the  Archbishop, 
who,  he  tells  us,  wisely  forbore  an  inquiry,  caused  a  public 
judicial  inquest  to  be  made,  as  Mr  Adam's  observes,  and  in 
an  ordonnance  of  November  8,  1735,  published  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs,  that  the  miracles  so  strongly  vouched  by  the 
Cures,  were  forged  and  counterfeited  f. 

Mr  Hume  is  pleased  to  observe,  that  M  the  Molinist  party, 
"  tried  to  discredit  those  miracles  in  one  instance,  that  of  Ma- 
"  demoiselle  le  Franc,  but  were  not  able  to  do  it :"  where  he 
speaks,  as  if  this  were  the  single  instance  in  w"hich  they  tried 
to  discredit  those  miracles,  which  is  far  from  being  true. 
This  indeed  was  taken  particular  nqtice  of,  because  it  was  the 
first  history  of  a  miraculous  fact  which  the  Jansenists  thought 
fit  to  publish,  with  a  pompous  dissertation  prefixed.  It  was 
cried  up  as  of  such  unquestionable  truth,  that  it  could  not  be 
denied  without  doubting  of  the  most  certain  facts  :  and  yet 
the  story  was  proved  to  be  false  in  the  most  material  circum- 
stances, by  forty  witnesses  judicially  examined  upon  oath.  It 
was  plainly  proved,  that  she  was  considerably  better  of  her 
maladies  before  she  went  to  the  tomb  at  all :  that  she  was  no 
stronger  when  she  returned  from  the  tomb  than  she  was  when 
she  went  to  it  :  and  that  she  still  stood  in  need  of  remedies  af- 
terwards. Mr"  Hume  indeed  takes  upon  him  to  declare,  that 
the  proceedings  were  the  most  irregular  in  the  world,  parti- 
cularly in  citing  but  a  few  of  the  Jansenist  witnesses,  whom 

*  See  Mr  des  Voeux's  Critique  Generale,  p,  242,  24'f*. 
f  Adam's  Effay,  p.  71. 
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they  tampered  with;  and  then  he  adds,  "  besides,  they  were 
"  soon  overwhelmed  with  a  cloud  of  new  witnesses,  an  hun- 
"  dred  and  twenty  in  number,  who  gave  oath  for  the  miracles." 
He  doth  not  say,  they  all  gave  oath  for  this  particular  mira- 
cle, but  for  the  miracles :  and  indeed  most  of  those  testimonies 
were  very  little  to  the  purpose,  and  seemed  to  be  designed  ra- 
ther for  parade  and  shew  than  for  proof;  and  nothing  turned 
more  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Jansenists,  and  their  endea- 
vouring still  to  maintain  the  credit  of  this  miracle,  after  the 
falsehood  of  it  had  been  so  evidently  detected  ;  the  more  wit- 
nesses they  endeavoured  to  produce  for  this,  the  more  they 
rendered  themselves  suspected  in  all  the  rest.  They  alleged 
some  want  of  formality  in  the  proceedings,  but  were  never 
able  to  disprove  the  principal  circumstances  of  the  facts  alle- 
ged on  the  other  side,  and  which  were  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  truth  and  reality  of  the  miracle  *. 

Mr  Hume  refers  his  reader  to  the  Recueit  des  Miracles  de 
/' /3bbe  Paris,  in  three  volumes  :  but  especially  to  the  famous 
book  of  Mr  de  Montgeron,  a  counsellor,  or  judge  of  the  par- 
liament of  Parts,  and  which  was  dedicated  to  the  French  King. 
But  if  he  had  read  on  both  sides,  or  had  thought  fit  to  lay  the 
matter  fairly  before  his  reader,  he  might  have  informed  him,, 
that  these  books  have  been  solidly  answered  by  Mr  Des  Voeux, 
a  very  ingenious  and  judicious  author,  who  had  himself  been 
bred  up  among  the  Jansenists,  and  was  at  Paris  part  of  the 
time  that  this  scene  was  carrying  on.  See  his  Lettres  sur  les. 
Miracles,  published  in  1735,  and  his  Critique  Generate  du 
Livre  de  Mr  de  Montgeron,  in  1741.  See  also  what  relates 
to  this  subject  in  the  ipth  and  2bth  tomes  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Raisonnee. 

There  never  was  perhaps  a  book  written  with  a  greater  air 
of  assurance  and  confidence,  than  that  of  Mr  de  Montgeron. 
He  in  titles  it,  Tie  Truth  of  the  Miracles  wrought  by  the  In- 
tercession of  M.  de  Paris  and  other  Appellants,  demonstrated 
against  M.  the  Archbishop  of  Sens.  Tt  was  natural  therefore 
to  expect,  that  he  would  have  attempted  to  justify  all  thosa 
miracles  which  that  prelate  had  attacked.  But  of  twenty-two 

*  This  whole  matter  is  fet  in  a  clear  light  in    Mr  Des  Voeux's  Dissertation 
&r  Ics  Miracles,  &c.  p.  46,  49.  and  in  his -Critique  Generate,  p.  204.  231,  232; 
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which  are  distinctly  insisted  upon  by  the  Archbishop,  there 
are  seventeen  which  Mr  de  Montgeron  does  not  meddle  with. 
He  hath  passed  by  those  of  them  against  which  the  strongest 
charges  of  falsehood  and  imposture  lay.  Five  of  the  miracles  at- 
tacked by  the  Archbishop,  he  takes  pains  to  justify  ;  to  which 
he  has  added  four  more,  which  that  prelate  had  not  distinctly 
considered.  Mr  Des  Voeux,  who  has  examined  this  work  of 
Mr  de  Montgeron  with  great  care  and  judgment,  hath  plainly 
shewn,  that  there  are  every-where  to  be  discovered  in  it  marks 
of  the  strongest  prepossession  *.  Carried  away  by  the  power 
of  his  prejudices,  and  by  his  affection  to  the  Jansenist  cause, 
_to  which  he  was  greatly  attached,  he  has  in  several  instances 
disguised  and  misrepresented  facts  in  a  manner  which  cannot 
.be  excused  or  vindicated.  The  last-mentioned  author  has 
charged  him  with  faults,  not  merely  of  inadvertency,  but  with 
direct  falsifications  designed  to  impose  upon  the  public.  Se$ 
.the  sixth  letter  of  his  Critique  Gene  rale,  page  208,  et  seq. 
Mr  Hume  has  taken  care  not  to  give  his  reader  the  least  hint 
of  any  thing  of  this  nature. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made  may  help  us  to 
judge  of  Mr  Hume's  conduct  in  Jiis  management  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  some  observations  upon  the 
^remarkable  differences  there  are  between  the  miracles  recorded 
in  the  gospels,  and  those  ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris  ;  by 
considering  which  it  will  appear,  that  no  argument  can  be 
justly  drawn  from  the  latter  to  discredit  the  former,  or  to  in- 
validate the  proofs  produced  for  them. 

I.  One  observation  of  no  small  weight  is  this  :  At  the 
time  when  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris  first  appeared, 
there  was  a  strong  and  numerous  party  in  France,  and  which 
was  under  the  conduct  of  very  able  and  learned  men,  who 
were  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  that  cause  which 
those  miracles  seemed  to  be  intended  to  support :  and  it  might 
naturally  be  expected,  that  these  would  use  all  their  interest 
and  influence  for  maintaining  and  spreading  the  credit  of  them 
among  the  people ;  and  so  it  actually  happened.  The  first  ru- 

*  The  character  of  Mr  de  Montgeron  is  well  reprefented  by  Mr  Adams,  in 
sis  anfwer  to  Hume,  p.  74,  75. 
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mours  of  these  miracles  were  eagerly  laid  hold  on  ;  and  they 
were  cried  up  as  real  and  certain  miracles,  and  as  giving  a  clear 
decision  of  Heaven  on  the  side  of  the  appellants,  even  before 
there  was  any  regular  proof  so  much  as  pretended  to  be  given 
for  them  *.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  beginning 
of  this  whole  affair  was  at  a  very  promising  conjuncture,  visa* 
when  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  was  archbishop  of  Paris  ; 
who,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  capacity  and  integrity, 
which  Mr  Hume  highly  extols,  was  well  known  to  be  great- 
ly inclined  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  appellants.  It  was  there- 
fore a  situation  of  things  very  favourable  to  the  credit  of  those 
miracles,  that  they  first  appeared  under  his  administration, 
and  were  tried  before  his  officials  ;  and  though  the  succeeding 
archbishop  was  no  friend  to  the  Jansenists,  yet  when  once  the 
credit  of  those  miracles  was  in  some  measure  established,  and 
they  had  got  the  popular  Vogue  on  their  side,  the  affair  was 
more  easily  carried  on.  But  at  the  first  appearance  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  circumstances  of  things  were  entirely  difFerent. 
There  were  indeed  parties  among  the  Jews,  the  most  power- 
ful of  which  were  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  besides  the 
priests  and  rulers  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great 
council  of  the  nation  :  but  not  one  of  these  afforded  the  least 
countenance  to  the  first  witnesses  and  publishers  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Our  Lord,  far  from  addicting  himself  to  any 
party,  freely  declared  against  what  was  amiss  in  every  one  of 
them :  He  opposed  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  Sadducees  ; 
the  traditions,  superstitions,  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar.  Christianity  proceeded  up- 
on a  principle  directly  contrary  to  that,  in  which  all  parties 
among  the  Jews  were  agreed,  viz.  upon  the  doctrine  of  a  spi- 
ritual kingdom,  and  a  suffering  Messiah  :  And  accordingly  all 
the  difFerent  sects  and  parties,  all  the  powers  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, united  their  interests  and  endeavours  to  oppose  and 
suppress  it.  Whatever  suspicion  therefore  might  be  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  the  miracles  said  to  have  been  wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  which  had  a  strong  party 
from  the  beginning  prepared  to  receive  and  support  them,  n« 

*  See  Critique  Generate,  let.  vi. 
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such  suspicion  can  reasonably  be  admitted  as  to  the  truth  and 
reality  of  'h?  extraordinary  facts  whereby  Christianity  was 
attested,  which  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  could  scarce 
possibly  have  made  their  way  in  the  manner  they  did,  or  have 
escape:4,  detection,  if  they  liaJ  not  been  true. 

II.  Another  consideration,  which  shews  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  miracles  recorded  to  have  been  wrought  by 
our  S'i-'iour  aad  hir>  apostles,  and  those  ascribed  to  the  Abbe 
4e  Paris,  is  tnis  :  That  the  former  carry  plain  characters  of  a 
divine  hire  .position,  and  a  -supernatural  j.»ower  ;  and  the  iai'ec, 
even  taking  their  own  account  o  them,  do  not  app  ar  to  e  e- 
vidently  miraculous  as  they  may  be  accounted  for,  without 
supposing  any  thing  supernatural  in  the  case.  Our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  not  only  healed  all  manner  of  diseases^  but  he  raised 
the  dead  :  he  commanded  the  winds  and  the  seas,  and  they  o~ 
foeyed  him  :  h>?  se died  the  hearts,  and  knew  the  .hought-  of 
men  :  he  gave  many  express  and  circumstantial  preiic  ions  of 
future  contingencies,  boiri  relating  to  his  own  sufferings  and 
death,  and  to  his  consequent  resurrection  and  exaltation,  and 
-relating  to  the  calamities  that  should  corne  upon  itie  Jews,, the 
destruction  of  J  rusalem  and  the  temple,  an:!  the  wonderful 
propagation  an  i  establishment  of  his  church  and  kingdou  in 
the  world,  which  it  was  impossible,  for  any  man,  judging  by 
the  rules  of  human  probability,  to  foresee  :  he  not  only  per- 
formed the  most  wonderful  works  himself,  but  he  imparted 
the  same  miraculous  power  to  his  disciples,  and  .poured  forth 
upon  them  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  he 
had  promised  and  foretold;  gifts  of  the  most  admirable  nature, 
which  were  never  paralleled  before  or  since,  and  which  were 
peculiarly  fitted  for  spreading  and  propagating  the  Christian 
religion.  With  regard  to  these,  and  other  things  which  might 
be  mentioned,  no  man  has  ever  pretended  to  draw  a  compari- 
son between  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  and 
those  of  our  Saviour:  and  accordingly  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  able  advocates  for  the  former,  M.  Le  Gros,  expressly  ac- 
knowledgeth,  that  there  is  an  infinite  -difference  between  them, 
and  declares,  that  he  will  never  forget  that  difference.  The 
only  instance  in  which  a  parallel  is  pretended  to  be  drawn,  is 
with  regard  to  miraculous  cures,  which,  alone  considered,  arc 
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the  most  uncertain  and  equivocal  of  all  miracles.  Diseases 
have  often  been  surprisingly  cured,  without  any  thing  that  can 
be  properly  called  miraculous  in  the  case.  Wonderful  has 
been  the  effect  of  medicines  administered  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces :  and  some  maladies,  after  having  long  resisted  all  the  art 
and  power  of  remedies,  hwe  gone  off  of  themselves  by  the 
force  of  nature,  or  by  some  surprising  and  unexpected 
turn,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be  distinctly  explained.  Yet 
it  may  be  observed,  that  there  were  several  circumstan- 
ces attending  the  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles,  which  plainly  shewed  them  to  be  divine. 
The  cures  were  wrought  in  an  instant,  by  a  commanding  word. 
The  blind,  the  lame,  those  that  laboured  under  the  most  ob- 
stinate and  inveterate  diseases,  found  themselves  immediately 
restored  at  once  with  an  Almighty  facility.  If  there  had  been 
only  a  few  instances  of  this  kind,  it  might  possibly  have  been 
attributed  to  some  odd  accident,  or  hidden  cause,  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for  :  but  the  instances  of  such  complete  and 
Instantaneous  cures  wrought  by  our  Saviour  were  very  nume- 
rous. They  extended  to  all-  manner  of  diseases,  and  to  all  per- 
sons without  exception  who  applied  to  him  :  yea,  he  cured 
some  that  did  not  apply  to  him,  who  did  not  know  him,  or 
•who  were  his  enemies,  and  had  no  expectation  of  a  cure,  in 
which  oases  it  could  not  be  pretended  that  imagination  had  any 
share.  In  all  these  respects,  there  was  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence  between  the  miraculous  cures  wrought  by  our  Saviour, 
and  those  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the 
Abbe  de  Paris.  Several  of  their  most  boasted  cures,  and 
which  were  pretended  to  have  been  sudden  and  perfected  at 
once,  appear  from  their  own  accounts  to  iiave  been  carried  on 
by  slow  degrees,  and  therefore  might  have  been  brought  about 
in  a  natural  way.  Some  of  these  cures  were  days,  weeks,  and 
even  months  before  they  were  perfected.  One  nine  days  de- 
Votidh  followed  another,  and  they  were  suffered  to  languish,  and 
continue  praying  and  supplicating  for  a  considerable  time  toge- 
ther ;  and  if  the  cure  happened,  and  the  distemper  came  to  a 
crisis  during  the  course  of  their  long  attendance,  and  whilst 
they  were  continuing  their  devotions,  this  passed  for  a  mira- 
culous cure,  though  it  might  well  be  done  without  any  mira- 
cle at  all :  especially  as  several  of  those  persons  continued  to 
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be  taking  remedies,  even  whilst  they  were  attending  at  the 
tomb.  It  is  mamfc-sc  from  the  relations  published  by  them-» 
selves,  that  with  regard  to  several  of  those  who  were  pretend- 
ed to  be  miraculously  cured,  their  maladies  had  already  begun 
to  abate,  and  they  had  found  considerable  ease  and  relief  in  a 
natural  way  before  they  came  to  the  tomb  at  all ;  and  some 
of  them  seem,  by  the  force  of  their  imagination  to  have  be- 
lieved themselves  cured,  when  they  were  not  so,  or  to  have 
taken  a  temporary  relief  for  an  absolute  cure.  Several  of  the 
cures,  the  accounts  of  which  were  published  with  great  pomp, 
could  not  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  have  been  perfected  at 
all ;  since  the  persons  said  to  have  been  cured  still  continued 
infirm,  and  had  returns  of  their  former  disorders.  This  can 
scarce  be  supposed,  if  the  cures  had  been  really  miraculous, 
and  owing  to  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  the  power  of  God, 
who  would  not  have  left  his  own  work  imperfect.  See  all 
these  things  fully  proved  by  many  instances,  in  M.  des  Voeux's 
Lettres  sur  les  Miracles  ;  particularly  in  the  fifth  of  the  let- 
ters. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  of  the  vast  numbers  who 
came  to  the  tomb  to  be  cured,  and  who  had  recourse  to  the 
Abbe's  intercession,  there  were  but  few  on  whom  the  cures 
were  wrought,  in  comparison  of  those  who  had  found  no  be- 
nefit at  all,  though  they  applied  to  him  with  the  utmost  de- 
votion, and  continued  to  do  so  for  a  long  time  together  ;  and 
indeed,  considering  how  many  there  were  that  applied  for  help 
and  cure,  and  how  much  they  were  prepossessed  with  the  no- 
tions countenanced  in  the  Romish  church,  of  the  power  of  de- 
parted saints,  of  the  prevalency  of  their  intercession.,  and  the 
efficacy  of  their  relics,  and  to  what  a  height  their  imagination 
was  raised  by  their  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  appellants,  by 
the  high  opinion  they  had  of  the  Abbe's  extraordinary  sancti- 
ty, by  the  rumours  of  miracles  daily  spread  and  propagated, 
and  by  the  vast  crowds  which  attended  at  the  tomb,  it  would 
have  been  really  a  wonder,  if,  amongst  the  multitudes  that 
came  for  cure,  there  had  not  been  several  who  found  them- 
selves greatly  relieved.  The  advocates  for  the  miracles 
mightily  extol  the  extraordinary  faith  and  confidence  the  sick 
persons  had  in  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Deacon,  as  they 
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call  him  :  and  the  force  of  their  imagination,  when  carried  to 
so  extraordinary  a  pitch,  might  in  some  particular  cases  pro- 
duce great  effects.  Many  wonderful  instances  to  this  pur- 
pose hive  been  observed  and  recorded  by  the  ablest  physicians, 
by  which  it  appears  what  a  mighty  influence  imagination,  ac- 
companied with  strong  passions,  hath  often  had  upon  human 
bodies,  especially  in  the  cure  of  diseases  :  it  hath  often  done 
more  in  a  short  time  this  way,  than  a  long  course  of  medi- 
cines have  been  able  to  accomplish.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be 
much  wondered  at,  that  as  the  case  was  circumstanced,  amidst 
such  a  multitude  of  persons,  so^ne  surprising  cures  were 
wrought :  but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  effect  would 
be  constant  and  uniform,  if  it  answered  in  some  instan- 
ces, it  would  fail  in  many  more:  and  accordingly  so  it  was 
with  regard  to  these  pretended  miraculous  cures.  And  if  this 
had  been  the  case  in  the  extraordinary  cures  wrought  by  our 
Saviour,  there  would  have  been  ground  of  suspicion,  that  what 
some  have  alleged  misjht  possibly  have  been  true,  that  his 
miracles  owed  their  force,  not  to  any  supernatural  energy,  but 
to  the  power  of  imagination.  But  taking  these  miracles  as 
they  are  recorded  in  the  gospels,  it  is  manifest,  that  there  can 
be  no  just  ground  for  such  a  pretence.  They  exhibit  evident 
proofs  of  a  divine  interposition,  which  cannot  be  said  of  those 
reported  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  Abbe's  tomb.  M.  de 
Montgeron,  in  his  book  dedicated  to  the  King,  published  an  ac- 
count of  eight  or  nine  cures  ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  he 
fixed  upon  those  which  he  thought  had  the  appearance  of  being 
most  signally  miraculous  ;  and  yet  the  very  first  of  those  mira- 
cles,vi%*  that  affirmed  to  have  been  wrought  upon  Don  Alphonso 
de  Palacio,  appeareth  plainly,  by  taking  the  whole  of  the  re- 
lation as  M.  Montgeron  himself  hath  given  it,  to  have  had  no- 
thing in  it  properly  miraculous,  as  Mr  Adams  hath  clearly 
shewn  *.  And  with  regard  both  to  that  and  the  othef  mira- 
cles so  pompous  displayed  by  M.  de  Montgeron,  M.  DCS 
Voeux  has  very  ingeniously  and  judiciously,  after  a  distinct 
examination  of  each  of  them,  made  it  appear,  that  they  might 
have  been  wrought  without  supposing  any  miraculous  or  su^ 

#  Adam's  EiTay,  in  Anfwer  to  Hume,  p.  76,  77. 
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pernatural  interposition  at  all.     See  the  last  letter  of  his  Cri- 
tique Generate* 

III.  Another  consideration,   which  shews  the  great  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  miracles  wrought  at  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity,  and  those  said  to  have  been  wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de   Paris,   and   that  no  argument  can 
reasonably  be  brought  from  the  latter  to  the   prejudice  of  the 
former,  is  taken  from  the- many   suspicions   circumstances  at- 
tending ;he  latter,  from  which  the  former   were  entirely  free. 
Christ's  miracles   were    wrought,   in  a  grave  and  dece*  t,  in  a 
great  but  simple  manner  ;  becoming  one  sent  of  God,  without 
any  absun!   or  ridiculous   ceremonies,  or   sup;  rstit'ous  o  >ser- 
yances.      But  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe  de  R.n's  wer.  atf-.nded 
with  circumstances  that  had  all  the  marks  of  s^ers  ration,  and 
which  seemed  designed    and  fitted    to  strike  Ihe  imagination. 
The  earth  of  his  tomb  was  often  made  use  of,  or  rhe  v  ateri  of 
the  well  of  his  house.     The  nine  days  devotion  was  constantly 
used,  and   frequently    repeated   again  ;md   ag;  in  by   the  oame 
persons  ;  a  ceremony  deuved  ongma  ly  from   the  pagans,  and 
which  hath  been  condemned  as  superstitious  by  some^erm.ient 
divines  of  the  Romish  church  *.  Another  circumstance  to  be 
observed   with   relation  to   Christ's   miracles,  is,  that,  as  hath 
been  already  hinted,  they  were  not  only  perfected  at  once,  but 
the    persons    found    themselves  healed  and  restored    without 
trouble  or  difficulty.     But  in  the  case  of  the  cures  affirmed  to 
have  been  wrought   at  the   Abbe's   tomb,  it  appeareth  from 
their  own  accounts,  not  only  that  they  were  gradual  and  slow, 
but  that  the  persons  on  whom  these  cures  were  wrought,  fre- 
quently suffered  the  most   grievous   and  excessive   pains   and 
torments,  and  which  they  themselves  represent   to  have  been 
greater  than  ever  they  had  felt  before,  or  were  able  to  express; 
and  these  pains  often  continued  for  several  days  together  in  the 
utmost  extremity  f .     To  which  may  be  added,  the  violent  a- 
gitations  and  convulsions,  which  became  so  usual  on  these  oc- 
casions, that  they  came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  symptoms 
of  the  miraculous  cures  ,  though    they  could  not  be  properly 
regarded  in  this  view,  since  many  of  those  who  had  those  con- 

*  Lettres  fur  les  Miracles,  p.  253,  259.  336,  837. 
•!•  Lettres  fur  ies  Miracles,  p.  339,  &  fec[. 
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vulsions  found  no  relief  in  their  maladies,  and  even  grew  worse 
than  before.  They  were  frequently  attended  with  strange 
contortions,  sometimes  frightful,  sometimes  ridiculous,  and 
sometimes  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  modesty  and  decen- 
cy *.  And  accordingly  they  have  been  condemned  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  Jansenist  divines.  In  1735  there  was 
published  at  Paris  a  remarkable  piece,  intitled,  Consultation 
sur  les  Convulsions  t  signed  by  thirty  appellant  doctors,  men  of 
great  reputation  among  the  Jansenists  for  learning,  judgment, 
and  probity  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom  had  at  first  entertained 
favourable  thoughts  of  those  convulsions  ;  and  some  of  them 
had  publicly  declared  them  to  be  the  work  of  God.  But  ROW 
they  pronounced  them  to  be  unworthy  of  God,  of  his  infinite 
majesty,  wisdom,  and  goodness  :  They  declared  that  it  was  a 
folly,  a  fanaticism,  a  scandal,  and  in  one  word,  a  blasphemy  a- 
gainst  God,  to  attribute  to  him  these  operations  ;  and  did  not 
ecruple  to  intimate,  that  they  rendered  the  miraculous  cures, 
to  which  they  were  pretended  to  be  annexed,  suspected.  These 
doctors,  who  were  called  the  Consultants,  condemned  all  the 
convulsions  in  general.  Others  of  the  Jansenist  divines,  whom 
M.  de  Montgeron  has  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Antise- 
couristes,  and  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  among  the  most 
zealous  appellants,  and  to  be  persons  of  great  merit  and  emi- 
nence, though  they  did  not  condemn  all  the  convulsions,  yet 
passed  a  very  severe  censure  upon  those  of  them  which  that 
gentleman  looks  upon  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  and  miracu- 
lous of  all.  And  with  regard  to  these  convulsions  in  general, 
it  may  be  observed,  that,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  most 
skilful  physicians,  nervous  affections  have  frequently  produced 

*  Some  of  thofe  that  were  feized  with  thefe  convulfions,  or  pretended  to  be 
fo,  were  guilty  of  the  moft  extravagant  follies.  They  pretended  to  prophefy, 
and  uttered  feveral  -predictions,  which  the  event  foon  proved  to  be  falfe.  One 
of  them  went  fo  far  as  to  foretell,  that  the  church-yard  of  St  Mcdard,  which 
;had  been  fhut  up  by  the  King's  order,  fhould  be  opened,  and  that  M.  de  Paris 
ftiould  appear  in  the  church,  in  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  people,  on 
the  fii ft  of  May  following.  See  this,  and  other  remarkable  things  relating  to 
thefe  convulfions  in  M.  Vernet's  Traite  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chretienne, 
fed.  7.  chap.  22,  23.  And  there  cannot  he  a  greater  proof  of  the  power  of  M. 
de  Montgeron's  prejudices,  than  that  in  the  laft  edition  of  his  book,  in  three 
volumes,  4to.  he  has  particularly  applied  hinifelf  to  fupport  and  juftify  thefe  con- 
vulfion*.  v 
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strange  symptoms  ;  that  they  are  often  of  a  catching  contagious 
nature,  and  easily  communicated  ;  and  that  they  may  be  coun- 
terfeited by  art.  Many  of  those  that  were  seized  by  M. 
Heraut,  the  Lieutenant  of  Police,  acknowledged  to  him  that- 
they  had  counterfeited  convulsions  :  in  consequence  of  which 
there  was  an  ordonnance  published  by  the  King,  January  27. 
1732.  for  searching  out  and  apprehending  those  impostors. 
And  yet  Mr  Hume  has  thought  proper  to  represent  it,  as  if 
M.  Heraut,  though  he  had  full  power  to  seize  and  examine 
the  witnesses  and  subjects  of  these  miracles,  could  never  reach- 
any  thing  satisfactory  against  them. 

These  must  be  owned  to  be  circumstances,  which  admini- 
ster just  grounds  of  suspicion,  and  which  make  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  the  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Par  island  those  that  were  performed 
by  our  Saviour,  and  by  the  apostles  in  his  name. 

IV.  The  next  observation  1  shall  make  is  this  :  that  seve- 
ral of  the  miracles  ascribed  to  trie  Abbe,  and  which  were  pre- 
tended to  be  proved  by  many  witnesses,  ^ere  afterwards  clearly 
convicted  of  falsehood  and  imposture ;  which  brings  a  great  dis- 
credit upon  all  the  rest :  whereas  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  al- 
leged against  the  miracles  by  which  Christianity  was  attested. 
The  affair  of  Anne  le  Franc,  of  which  some  account  was  given 
above,  shews,  as  M.  Des  Voeux  justly  observes,  how  little  de- 
pendence is  to  be  had  upon  informations  in  this  cause  directed 
by  Jansenists.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  this  kind. 
They  had  published,  that  La  Dalmaix  had  been  miraculously- 
cured  by  trie  Abbe's  intercession  ;  and  this  was  proved  by  a 
letter  pretended  to  have  been  written  by  herself.  And  yet 
this  pretended  miraculous  cure  was  afterwards  denied  by  the 
person  herself,  by  her  mother,  and  all  her  sisters  :  and  by  a 
sentence  of  a  court  of  judicature  of  May  17,  1737,  a  person 
was  declared  to  be  convicted  of  having  forged  that,  and  some 
other  letters,  under  the  name  of  Dalmaix*.  The  Sieur  le 
I>oux  openly  retracted  the  relation  of  a  miracle  said  to  have 
been  wrought  upon  himself.  M.  D-es  Voeux  gives  several 
other  instances  of  false  miracles,  published  by  the  Jansenists, 

*  Vernet  ubi  fupra,  cap.  xxi. 
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and  afterwards  acknowledged  to  be  so  *.     Jean  Nivet  was  re- 
presented, by  decisive  informations,  as  cured  of  his  deafness, 
and  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was  deaf  after,   as  well  as  before. 
The  record  of  the  informations  made  by  Mr  Thomassin  is  full 
of  contradictions,  which  discover  the  falsehood  and  perjury  of 
the  principal  actress,  and  of  the  only  witness  of  the  miracle,  as 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens  has  well  proved  :  though  many  of 
these  proofs  are  passed  over  in  silence  by   M.  le  Gros,   who 
undertook  to  answer  himf.     Some  of  the  witnesses  and  per- 
sons concerned  withdrew,   to  escape  the  search  that  was   made 
for  them,   and  to  shun  the  examination  and  inquiry  which  the 
king  had  ordered  ;  and  others,  who  had  attested  chat  they  were 
cured  by  the  intercession  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  afterwards  re-  < 
tracted  it.     The  certificates  themselves^  on  which  so  great  a 
stress  is  laid,   tend  in  many  instances  to  increase  the  suspicion 
against  those  facts,  which  they  were  designed  to  confirm.    The 
very  number  of  those  certificates,  many  of  which  are  nothing 
at  all  to  the  purpose,  and  serve  only  for  shew,  are  plain  proofs 
of  ar-t  ana  design.     The  manner  of  drawing  up  those  certifi- 
cates, and  the  relations  of  the  miracles,  and  the  style  and  form 
of  expression,  shew,  that  the  persons  in  whose  names  they  are 
drawn  had  the  assistance  of  persons  of  a  capacity  much  supe- 
rior to  their  own.    Long  pieces,  in  a  correct  style,  and  in  per- 
fect good  order,  were  published  under  the  name  of  mean  and 
illiterate  persons.     M.  le  Gros  owns,  that  the  relation  of  Ge- 
nevieve  Colin  was  reformed  as  to  the  style,  by  a  person  whom 
she  desired  to  do  it.     Thus  they  had  it  in  their  power,   under 
pretence  of  reforming,  to  alter  it,  and  got  the  simple  person  to 
sign  the  whole.     Five  witnesses  in  the  case  of  Anne  le  Franc 
depose,  that  their  certificates  left  with  the  notary  were  altered, 
falsified,  and  embellished  with  divers  circumstances.     Many  of 
the   relations   which   were   at  first   published,   and   were   not 
thought  full  enough,  were  afterwards  suppressed,  and  do  not 
appear  in  M.  de  Montgeron's  collection  ;  and  others  more  am- 
ple were  substituted  in  their  stead,  and  embellished  with  many 

*  Lettres  fur  les  Miracles,  p.   171,  et  feq.     Critique  Generate,  p.  204,  &c; 
233,  234. 

f  Lettres  fur  les  Miracles,  p.  242,  243. 
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striking  circumstances,  which  were  omitted  in  the  first  relation. 
Many  of  the  witnesses  in  their  depositions  carry  it  farther  than, 
according  to  their  account,  they  could  have  any  certain  know- 
ledge. Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  surprised  into  their 
testimonies  by  false  or  imperfect  representations  ;  and  artifices 
were  employed  to  procure  certificates  from  physicians,  without 
bringing  the  case  fully  before  them,  or  suffering  them  fairly  to 
examine  it. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is  great  reason  to 
suspect,  that  many  poor  people  feigned  maladies,  and  pretended 
to  be  cured,  on  purpose  to  procure  the  gifts  and   benefactions 
of  others  ;  which  many  of  them  did  to  good  advantage.     It  is 
well  known,   and  has   been  often  proved,  that  in  the  Romish 
church  there  have  been  instances  of  persons,  who  made  a  trade 
of  feigning  maladies,  and  pretending  to  be  miraculously  cured. 
Such  a  one  was   Catharine   de  Pres,   who  was  afterwards  con- 
victed by  her  own  confession  ;  of  which  Father  Le  Brun  hath 
given  a  particular  account,  Hist.  Grit,  des  Prat.  Superstit.  liv. 
ii.  cap.  4.  who  hath  also  detected  several  other  false  miracles 
which  had  been  believed  by  numbers  of  that   church.      And 
may  we  not  reasonably  suspect  the  same  of  many  poor  people 
who  came  to  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris  ?   See  all  these 
things  shewn   in  M.   Des  Voeux's   Lettres  sur  les  Miracles, 
Letter  V,  VI.  and  especially  in  Letters  VII.  and  VIII.  of  his 
Critique  Generals,   where  he  particularly  examineth  every  one 
of  the  miracles  produced  by  M.  de   Montgeron.     It  is  his  ob- 
servation,  that  the  more  carefully  we  consider  those  relations, 
and  compare  them  with  the  pieces  that  are  designed  to  justify 
them,  the  more  plainly  the  falsehood  of  them  appeareth.    And 
accordingly  he  hath  found  out,  not  merely  a  single  contradic- 
tion, but  numerous  contradictions,  in  the  relations  of  the  seve- 
ral miracles,  compared  with  the  certificates,  and  the  pieces  pro- 
duced in  justification  of  them.      And   therefore  he  asks   with 
good  reason,  what  becomes  of  demonstrations  built  on  such  re- 
lations and  such  certificates?'  He  very  properly  observes,   that 
the  falsity  even  of  a  small  number  of  facts,  which  are  pretend- 
ed to  be  proved  by  certificates,   that  were  collected  by  those 
who  took  pains  to  verify  the  miracles,  are  sufficient  to  discredit 
all  others,  founded  on  such  certificates. 
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If  the  san:e  things  could  have  been  justly  objected  against 
the  miracles  r  corded  in  the  New  Testament,  Christianity,  con- 
sider.ng  the  other  disadvantages  it  laboured  under,  could  nevef 
have  been  established.      But  the  case  with  regard  to  these  mi- 
racles was  very  different.      They  were  not  indeed  proved  by 
certificates,    which  may  be  procured  by  art  and  management. 
The  first  publishers  of  the  Christian  religion  did  not  go  about 
to  collect  evidences  and  testimonies  ;  nor  was  there  any  need 
of  their  doing  so  in  facts  that  were  publicly  known,   and   the 
reality  of  which   their  enemies   themselves  were  not  able  to 
deny.     They  acted  with  greater  simplicity,  and  with  an  open 
Confidence  of  truth    .  Their  narrations  are  plain  and  artless; 
nor  do  they  take  pains  to  prepossess  or  influence    the  reader, 
either  by  artful  insinuations,  or  too  violent  assertions  :  which 
bur  author  mentions  as   a   suspicious  circumstance.     Never 
•were  any  off  their  enemies  able  to  con  via  them  of  falsehood. 
Far  from  ever  denying  the  facts  they  had  witnessed,   or  v\ith- 
dravdng  for  fear  of  having  those  facts  inquired  into,  as  several 
did  in  the  other  case,  they  openly  avowed  those  facts  before  the 
public  tribunals,  and  before  persons  of  the  highest  authority  : 
they  never  varied  in  their  testimony,   but  persisted  in  it  with 
an  unfainting  constancy,   and  sealed  it  with  their  blood.     And 
it  gives  no  small  weight  to  their  testimony,  that  they  witness- 
ed for  facts,  which  were  designed  to  confirm   a  scheme  of  reli- 
gion contrary  to  their  own  most  rooted  prejudices.     Nor  can 
it  be  alleged,   that  they  were  themselves   divided  about   the 
reality  and  divinity  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  i;nd  his 
apostles,  much  less  that  they  rejected  and  condemned  many  of 
them  as  foolish,  scandalous,   and  injurious  to  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty ;  which  was  the  censure  parsed  upon  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary facts  relating  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  by  the  most  emi- 
nent Jansenist  divines. 

Finally,  the  last  observation  I  shall  make  is  this  :  that  the 
miracles  of  cur  Saviour  and  his  apostles  appear  to  have  been 
wrought  for  an  end  worthy  of  the  divire  wisdom  and  goodness. 
The  declared  design  of  them  was  to  give  an  attestation  to  the  di- 
vine mission  of  the  most  excellent  peison  thar  ever  appeared  in 
the  world,  and  to  confirm  the  best  scheme  of  religion  that  w  as 
ever  published,  the  most  manifestly  conducive  10  the  glorj  of 
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God,  and  to  the  salvation  of  mankind.  Here  was  an  end  wor- 
thy of  God,  and  for  which  it  was  fit  for  him  to  interpose  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner.  Accordingly,  this  religion, 
thus  attested  and  confirmed,  was  established  in  the  world,  and 
soon  triumphed  over  all  opposition..  All  the  power  of  the  ad- 
versary, civil  or  sacerdotal,  could  not  put  a  stop  to  its  progress, 
or  to  the  wonderful  works  done  in  confirmation  of  it.  The 
effects  which  followed,  considering  the  amazing  difficulties  it 
had  to  struggle  with,  and  the  seeming  weakness  and  mean- 
ness of  the  instruments  made  use  of  to  propagate  it,  proved 
the  reality  of  those  miracles,  and  that  the  whole  was  carried 
on  by  a  divine  power.  But  if  we  turn  our  views  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  miracles  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  an- 
swered any  valuabl?  *;nd.  There  has  indeed  been  an  end  found 
out  for  them,  viz.  to  give  a  testimony  from  heaven  to  the 
cause  of  the  appellants.  But  we  may  justly  conclude  from  the 
wisdom  of  God,  that  in 'that  case  it  would  have  been  so  order- 
ed, as  to  make  it  evident  that  this  was  the  intention  of  them, 
and  that  he  would  have  taken  care  that  no  opposition  from  men 
should  prevail,  to  defeat  the  design  for  which  he  interposed  in 
so  extraordinary  a  manner.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the 
case.  Mr  Hume  indeed  tells  us,  that  "  no  Jansenist  was  ever 
**  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  cessation  of  the  miracles,  when 
"the  church-yard  was  shut  up  by  the  king's  edict.  'Twas 
"  the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  operated  those  extraordinary  ef- 
"  fects,  and  when  no  one  could  approach  the  tomb,  no  effect 
"  could  be  expected  *."  But  supposing  that  the  design  of  those 
extraordinary  divine  interpositions  was  to  give  a  testimony 
from  heaven  to  the  cause  of  the  appellants,  it  is  absurd  to  ima- 
gine, that  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of  an  earthly  prince, 
V«y  shutting  up  the  tomb,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  course  of  the 
miraculous  operations,  and  to  render  the  design  of  God  of  none 
effect  f.  It  strengthens  this,  when  it  is  farther  considered,  that 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Eflays,  p.  208. 

f  M.  cle.  Montgeron,  indeed,  will  not  allow  that  the  miraculous  operations 
c?afed  at  the  (hutting  up  of  the  tomb;  but  by  the  miraculous  operations  he 
principally  understands  the  convtilfions,  which  continued  ftill  to  be  carried  on  . 
bat  which  many  of  the  principal  Janfeniits  were  far  from  looking  upon  as  tokens 
of  a  divine  interpofition. 

VOL.  I.  A  a. 
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the  whole  affair  of  these  pretended  miracles  turned  in  the  issue 
rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cause  it  was  designed  to  con- 
firm. It  hath  been  already  observed,  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  among  the  appellant  doctors,  and  who  were  -most 
zealously  attached  to  that  cause,  were  greatly  scandalized  at 
several  of  those  miracles,  and  especially  at  the  extraordinary 
convulsions  which  generally  attended  them.  The  censures 
they  passed  upon  them  gave  occasion  to  bitter  contentions,  and 
mutual  severe  reproaches  and  accusations.  Some  of  the  Jan- 
se  ist  writers  themselves  complain,  that  whereas  before  there 
was  an  entire  and  perfect  union  and  harmony  among  them,  as 
if  tliev  ha4  been  all  of  one  heart  and  soul,  there  have  been  since 
that  time  cruel  divisions  and  animosities,  so  that  those  who 
were  friends  before,  became  irreconcileable  enemies  *.  And 
can  it  be  imagined,  that  God  would  execute  his  designs  in  so 
imperfect  a  manner  ?  that  he  wou!4  exert  his  own  divine 
power  to  give  testimony  to  that  cause,  and  yet  do  it  in  such  a 
wav  as  to  weaken  thnt  cause  instead  of  supporting  it ;  to  raise 
prejudices  against  it  in  the  minds  of  enemies,  instead  of  gaining 
them;  and  to  divide  and  offend  the  friends  of  it,  instead  of  con- 
firming and  uniting  them?  Upon  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the 
attestations  given  to  Christianity,  all  was  wise,  consistent, 
worthy  of  God,  and  suited  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  design- 
ed. But  the  other  is  a  broken,  incoherent  scheme,  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  to  itself,  nor  made  to  consist  with  the  wis- 
dom and  harmony  of  the  divine  proceedings.  The  former  there- 
fore i.s  highly  credible,  though  the  latter  is  not  so. 

Th?  several  considerations  which  have  been  mentioned  do 
each  of  them  singly,  much  more  all  of  them  together,  shew 
such  signal  differences  between  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
gospels  and  those  ascribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  that  it  must 
larj  ne  a  peculiar  degree  of  confidence  to  pretend  to/un  a  pa- 
rallel between  the  one  and  the  other,  much  more  to  affirm,  as  Mr 
Hu 'i.fc  has  done,  that  the  latter  much  surpass  the  former  in 
credit  and  authority.  This  only  shews  how  gladly  these  gen- 
tjei,i«.  oulcl  lay  hold  on  any  pretence  to  invalidate  the  evi- 
de  res  of  Christianity.  Thus,  Mr  Chubb,  in  a  discourse  he 
Published  on  mil  Holes,  in  which  he  pretends  impartially  to  re- 
*  Ciit.  Gener,  Icttre  v.  p.  156,  fen. 
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present  the  reasonings  on  both  sides,  produced  with  great  pomp 
a  pretended  miracle  wrought  in  the  Cevennes  in  1703,  and  re- 
presented it  as  of  equal  credit  with  those  of  the  gospel.  M.  le 
Movne,  in  his  answer  to  him,  hath  evinced  the  falsehood  of 
that  story  in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  reply  *  :  and  yet  it  is 
not  improbable,  that  some  future  deist  may  see  fit  some  time 
or  other  to  revive  that  story,  and  oppose  it  to  the  miracles  re- 
cordvd  in  the  New  Testament, 

Mr  Hume  concludes  his  Essay  with  applauding  his  own  per- 
formance, and  is  the  better  pleased  with  the  way  of  reasoning 
he  has  made  use  of,  as  he  thinks,  "  it  may  serve  to  confound 
"  those  dangerous  friends,  or  disguised  enemies  to  the  Chris- 
"  tian  religion,  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  prin- 
"  ciples  of  human  reason.  Our  most  holy  religion,"  saith  he, 
"  is  founded  on  faith,  not  on  reason  f  :  and  it  is  a  sure  method 
"  of  exposing  it,  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial,  as  it  is  by  no  means 
"  fitted  to  endure."  And  he  calls  those,  who  undertake  to  de- 
jend  religion  by  reason,  pretended  Christians  %.  Such  a  mean 
and  ungenerous  sneer  is  below  animadversion :  all  that  can  be 
.gathered  from  it  is,  that  these  gentlemen  are  very  uneasy  at  the 

*  Le  Mon ye  on  Miracles,  p.  422,  &c. 

f  This  author,  who  takes  care  60  make  the  principles  of  his  philofophy  fubfer- 
vient  to  his  defigns  againft  religion,  in  the  fifth  of  his  Philofophical  Eflays,  where 
he  undertakes  to  creat  of  the  nature  of  belief,  gives  fuch  an  account  of  it  as  Teems 
to  exclude  reafon  from  any  ftiare  in  it  at  all.  He  makes  the  difference  between 
faith  zndjjflion  to  confift  wholly  in  fome  fentiment  of  feeling,  which  is  annexed  to 
the  former,  not  to  the  latter :  That  the  lentiment  of  belief  is  nothing  but  the 
conception  of  an  object  more  lively  and  forcible,  more  intenfe  and  fteady  than 
what  attends  the  mere  fiction  of  the  imagination  :  and  that  this  manner  of  con- 
ception arifes  from  the  cuftomary  conjunction  of  the  object  with  fomething  pre- 
fent  to  the  memory  or  fctifes.  See  his  Philofophical  Effays,  p.  80 — 84.  This 
gentleman  is  here,  as  m  many  other  places,  fufficiently  obfcute,  nor  is  it  eafy  to 
form  a  diftin6t  notion  of  what  he  intends.  But  his  defign  feeins  to  be  to  exclude 
reafon  or  the  underftanding  from  having  any  thing  to  do  with  belief,  as  if  rea- 
ibu  never  had  any  influence  in  producing,  directing,  or  regulating  it ;  which  is  to 
open  a  wide  door  to  enthnfiafm.  But  this  is  contrary  to  what  we  may  all  obferve, 
and  frequently  experience.  We  in  feveral  cafes  clearly  perceive,  that  we  have 
reafon  to  regard  fome  things  as  fidlitious,  and  others  as  true  and  real.  And  the 
reafons  which  fhew  the  difference  between  a  fiction  and  a  reality  fhew,  that  we 
ought  in  reafon  to  believe  the  one  and  not  the  other:  and  fo  reafon  may  go  be- 
fore the  fentiment  of  belief,  and  lay  a  juft  foundation  for  it,  and  be  inftrumentiii 
to  produce  it.  And  in  this  cafe  the  belief  may  be  faid  to  be  finally,  rational. 
J  Hume's  Fhilofophical  Eflays,  p.  204,  205. 
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attempts  which  have  been  made  to  defend  Christianity  in  a  way 
of  reason  and  argument.  They,  it  seems,  are  mightily  con- 
cerned for  the  preservation  of  our  holy  faith,  and  in  their  great 
friendship  for  that  cause  would  give  it  up  as  indefensible.  And 
If  the  best  way  of  befriending  the  Christian  religion  be  to  en- 
deavour to  subvert  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  established, 
our  author  hath  taken  effectual  care  to  convince  the  world  of 
his  friendly  intentions  towards  it.  As  to  the  brief  hints  he 
hath  given  towards  the  end  of  his  Essay  against  the  Mosaic 
history,  and  the  miracles  recorded  there,  I  shall  not  here  take 
any  notice  of  them,  both  because  Mr  Adams  hath  clearly  and 
succinctly  obviated  them,  in  his  answer  to  that  Essay,  p.  88 
. — 94,  and  because  I  shall  have  occasion  to  resume  this  sub- 
ject, when  I  come  to  make  observations  on  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
Posthumous  Works,  who  hath,  with  great  virulence  and  bitter*. 
ness,  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  expose  the  Mosaic  writings. 
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LETTER    XX0 

Additional  Observations  relating  to  Mr  Hume — A  Transcript 
of  an  ingenious  Paper,  containing  an  Examination  of  Mr 
Hume^s  Arguments  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles — Observations, 
upon  it — The  Evidence  of  Matters  of  Fact  may  be  so  circum- 
stanced as  to  pr'oduce  a  full  Assurance— Mr  Hume  artfully 
confounds  the  Evidence  of  past  facts  with  the  probability  of 
the  future — We  may  be  certain  of  a  Matter  of  Fact  after 
it  hath  happened,  though  it  might  before-ha?id  seem  very 
improbable  that  it  would  happen — Where  full  Evidence  is 
given  of  a  Fact,  there  must  not  always  be  a  Deduction  mads 
on  the  Account  of  its  being  unusual  and  extraordinary — 
There  is  strong  and  positive  Evidence  of  the  Miracles 
wrought  in  Attestation  of  Christianity ,  and  no  Evidence 
against  them — The  miraculous  Nature  of  the  Facts  no  Proof 
that  the  Facts  were  not  done — A  Summary  of  Mr  Hume's 
Argument  against  the  Evidence  of  Miracles — The  Weakness 
of  it  shewn — Considering  the  vast  Importance  of  Religion 
to  our  Happiness,  the  bare  Possibility  of  its  being  true 
should  be  sufficient  to  engage  our  compliance, 

SIR, 

PHE  four  preceding  letters  comprehend  all  the  observations 
that  were  made  upon  Mr  Hume  in  the  second  volume  o£ 
the  View  of  the  Diestical  Writers,  8vo.  edit.  But  soon  after 
that  volume  was  published,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man of  sense  and  learning,  which  particularly  relates  to  that 
part  of  it  which  was  designed  in  answer  to  Mr  Hume.  He 
was  pleased  to  say  it  gave  him  uncommon  satisfaction,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  me  a  paper  which  he  seemed  to  be  very 
well  pleased  with,  that  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  young  gen* 
tleman  then  lately  dead.  It  was  designed  as  a  confutation  of 
Mr  Hume  upon  his  own  principles,  which  he  thought  had  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  answers  that  had  been  made 
to  that  writer  :  and  he  allowed  me,  if  I  should  be  of  opinion 
that  any  thing  in  it  might  be  serviceable  to  a  farther  confuta- 
tion of  Mr  Hume,, to  make  use  of  his  sentiments  either  by 
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•way  of  note  or  appendix,  as  I  should  judge  most  convenient. 
I  return.d  an  answer,  in  a  letter  which  I  shall  here  insert,  as 
it  containedi  some  reflections  that  may  be  of  advantage  in  re- 
lation to  the  controversy  with  Mr  Hume :  but  first  it  will  be 
proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  paper  itself  here  referred 
to,  which  is  concisely  c!rawn,  and  runs  thus  : 


n  Examination  of  Mr   Hume's  Arguments  in  Jus 
tc  Essay  on  Miracles." 


objects  of  human  understanding  may  be  distinguished, 
either  into  propositions,  asserting  the  relation  between  gene- 
ral ideas,  or  matters  of  fact. 

In  the  former  kind,  we  can  arrive  at  certainty,  by  means 
of  a  faculty  in  our  souls,  which  perceives  this  relation,  either 
instantly  or  intimately,  which  is  called  Intuition  or  else  bj 
intermediate  ideas,  which  is  called  Demonstration. 

But  we  can  only  form  a  judgment  of  the  latter  by  experi- 
ence. No  reasoning  a  priori  will  discover  to  us,  that  water 
will  suffocate,  or  the  fire  consume  us,  or  that  the  loadstone 
will  attract  steel  j  and  therefore  no  judgment  can  be  made 
concerning  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  matters  of  fact,  but  what 
is  constantly  regulated  by  custom  and  experience,  and  can 
therefore  never  go  higher  than  probability. 

When  we  have  frequently  observed  a  particular  event  to 
happen  in  certain  circumstances,  the  mind  naturally  makes  an 
induction,  that  it  will  happen  again  in  the  same  circumstances. 
When  this  observation  has  been  long,  constant,  and  uninter- 
rupted, there  our  belief  that  it  will  happen  again  approaches 
infinitely  near  to-  certainty.  Thus  no  man  has  the  least  doubt 
of  the  sun's  rising  to-morrow,  or  that  the  tide  will  ebb  and 
flow  at  its  accustomed  periods  :  But  where  our  observations 
are  broke  in  upon  by  frequent  interruptions  and  exceptions  to 
the  contrary,  then  we  expect  such  an  event  with  the  least  de- 
gree of  assurance  :  and  in  all  intermediate  cases,  our  expecta- 
tions are  always  in  proportion  to  the  constancy  and  regularity 
of  the  experience. 
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This  method  of  reasoning  is  not  connected  by  any  medium, 
or  chain  of  steps,  but  is  plainly  to  be  observed  in  all  animate 
beings*  brutes  as  well  as  men  *.  And  it  would  be  as  absurd 
to  ask  a  reason,  why  we  expect  to  happen  again,  that  which 
has  regularly  come  to  pass  a  great  many  times  before,  as  it 
is  to  inquire,  why  the  mind  perceives  a  relation  between  cer- 
tain ideas. 

They  are  both  distinct  faculties  of  the  soul :  and  as  it  has 
been  authorized  by  some  writers  of  distinction,  to  give  the 
denomination  of  sense  to  the  internal  as  well  as  external  per- 
ceptions, the  one  may  be  called  the  speculative,  and  the  other 
\htprobable  sense. 

From  this  last-mentioned  principle  Mr  Hume  has  deduced 
an  argument  to  shew,  that  there  is  great  improbability  against 
the  belief  of  any  miraculous  fact,  how  well  soever  attested  : 
and  as  religion  may  seem  to  be  greatly  affected  by  this  conclu- 
sion (supposing  it  to  be  true,)  before  we  come  directly  to 
consider  the  argument,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  how 
far  religion,  as  a  practical  institution,  may  be  concerned  there- 
in. 

And  for  this  purpose  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  probable 
evidence  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  matter  of  fact  differs 
essentially  from  demonstration,  in  that  the  former  admits  of  de- 
grees, in  the  greatest  variety,  from  the  highest  moral  certaintjr 
down  to  the  lowest  presumption  ;  which  the  latter  does  not* 

Let  it  also  be  further  observed;  that  probable  evidence  is 
in  its  nature  but  an  imperfect  kind  of  information,  the  highest 
degree  of  which  can  never  reach  absolute  certainty*  or  full 
proof:  and  yet  to  mankind,  with  regard  to  the  practice,  it  is 
in  many  cases  the  very  guide  of  their  lives. 

Most  of  oiir  actions  are  determined  by  the  highest  degrees 
of  probability  ;  as  for  instance,  what  we  do  in  consequence  of 
the  sun's  rising  to-morrow  ;  of  the  seasons  regularly  succeed- 
ing one  another  ;  and  that  certain  kinds  of  meat  and  drink  will 
nourish.  Others  are  determined  by  lesser  degrees.  Thus 
rhubarb  ddes  not  always  purge  ;  nor  is  opium  a  soporific  to 

*  May  not  the  long  fought-after  diflinclion  between  brutes  and  men  confift  in 
this:  That  whereas  the  human  underrtanding  comprehends  both  clafTes,  the 
brutal  fagacity  is  confined  only  to  matters  of  fact  ? 
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every  person  that  takes  it ;  and  yet  for  all  that  they  are  of 
constant  use  for  these  purposes  in  medicine.  In  all  cases  of 
moment,  when  to  act  or  forbear  may  be  attended  with  consi- 
derable damage,  no  wise  man  makes  the  least  scruple  of  doing 
ivh''t  he  apprehends  may  be  of  advantage  to  him,  even  though 
the  thing  was  doubtful,  and  one  side  of  the  question  as  sup- 
portable as  the  other :  But  in  matters  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, a  prudent  man  will  think  himself  obliged  to  take  no- 
tice even  of  the  lowest  probability,  and  will  act  accordingly. 
A  great  many  instances  might  be  given  in  the  common  pur- 
suits of  life,  where  a  man  would  be  considered  as  out  of  his 
senses,  who  would  not  act,  and  with  great  diligence  and  ap- 
plication too,  not  only  upon  an  over-chance,  but  even  where 
the  probability  might  be  greatly  against  his  success. 

Suppose  a  criminal  under  sentence  of  death  were  promised 
a  pardon,  if  he  threw  twelve  with  a  pair  of  dice  at  one  throw; 
here  the  probability  is  thirty-six  to  one  against  him,  and  yet 
he  would  be  looked  upon  as  mad  if  he  did  not  try.,  Nothing 
in  such  a  case  would  hinder  a  man  from  trying,  but  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  the  event. 

Let  us  now  apply  this  method  of  reasoning  in  the  practice 
of  religion.  And  supposing  the  argument  against  miracles 
were  far  more  probable  than  the  evidence  for  them,  yet  the 
vast  importance  of  religion  to  our  happiness  in  every  respect, 
would  still  be  very  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  practice 
of  every  prudent  man  ;  and  the  bare  possibility  that  it  might 
prove  true,  were  there  nothing  eke  to  support  it,  would  en- 
gage his  assent  and  compliance  ;  or  else  he  must  be  supposed 
to  ajt  differently  in  this  respect  to  what  he  generally  does  in 
all  the  other  concerns  of  his  life.  So  that  whether  Mr 
Hume's  reasonings  be  true  or  false,  religion  has  still  sufficient 
evidence  to  influence  the  practice  of  every  wise  and  considerate 
man, 

This  being  premised,  let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  Mr 
Hume's  arguments.  His  reasoning  may  be  briefly  expressed 
in  this  manner  :  We  have  had  a  long,  universal,  and  uninter- 
rupted experience,  that  no  events  have  happened  contrary  to 
the  course  of  nature,  from  constant  and  unvaried  observations: 
we  have  therefore  a  full  proof,  that  the  uniform  course  has 
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not  been  broke  in  upon,  nor  will  be,  by  an}'  particular  excep- 
tions. But  the  observation  of  truth  depending  upon,  and  con* 
st  mtly  following  human  testimony,  is  by  no  means  universal 
and  uninterrupted,  and  therefore  it  does  not  amount  to  a  full 
proof,  that  it  either  has,  or  will  follow  it  in  any  particular  in- 
stance. And  therefore  the  proof  arising  from  any  human  tes- 
timony can  never  equal  the  proof  that  is  deduced  against  a 
miracle  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact. 

This  I  take  to  be  a  full  and  fair  state  of  this  gentleman's 
reasoning. 

But  the  answer  is  very  plain  :  if  by  human  testimony,  he 
would  mean  the  evideace  of  any  one  single  man  indifferently 
taken,  then  indeed  his  second  proposition  would  be  true  ;  but 
then  the  conclusion  will  by  no  means  follow  from  it :  but  if  by 
human  testimony  he  would  understand  the  evidence  of  any  col- 
lection of  men,  then  the  second  proposition  is  false,  and  con- 
sequently the  conclusion  must  be  so  too* 

That  twelve  honest  persons  should  combine  to  assert  a  false- 
hood, at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  without  any  view  to  pri- 
vate interest,  and-  with  the  certain  prospect  of  losing  every 
thing  that  is,  an-d  ought  to  be  dear  to  mankind  in  this  world, 
is,  according  to  his  own  way  of  reasoning,  as  great  a  miracle, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  any  interruption  in  the  common 
course  of  nature  ;  because  no  history  has  ever  mentioned  any 
such  thing,  nor  has  any  man  in  any  age  ever  had  experience  of 
such  a  fact. 

But  here  if  may  be  objected,  that  though  it  be  allowed  to  be 
as  great  a  miracle  for  twelve  honest  men  to  attest  a  false- 
hood, contrary  to  their  plain  interest  in  every  respect,  as  that 
any  alteration  should  happen  in  the  common  course  of  nature, 
yet  these  evidences  being  equal,  they  only  destroy  one  ano- 
ther, and  still  leave  the  mind  in  suspence. 

This  objection  draws  all  its  force  from  Mr  Hume's  asser- 
tion, that  an  uniform  and  uninterrupted  experience  amounts  to 
a  full  proof,  which,  when  examined,  will  not  be  found  true  ; 
and  indeed  I  wonder  that  a  writer  of  his  accuracy  should  ven- 
ture on  such  an  expression,  since  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands, 
that  all  our  reasonings  concerning  matters  of  fact  ever  fall 
short  of  certainty,  or  full  proof. 
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And,  besides,  the  very  same  objection  which  he  makes  a- 
gainst  the  veracity  of  human  testimony,  to  weaken  its  authen- 
ticity, may  be  retorted  with  equal  force  against  his  unvaried 
certainty  of  the  course  of  nature  ;  for  doubtless  the  number  of 
approved  histories  we  have  relating  to  miracles,  will  as  much 
lessen  the  probability  of  what  he  calls  a  full  proof  on  his  side 
of  the  question,  as  all  the  forgeries  and  falsehoods  that  are 
brought  to  discredit  human  testimony,  will  weaken  it  on  the 
other.  But  the  best  way  to  be  assured  of  the  falsehood  of  this 
objection  is  to  examine  it  by  what  we  find  in  our  own  minds  ; 
for  that  must  not  be  admitted  as  an  universal  principle,  which 
is  not  true  in  every  particular  instance. 

According  to  Mr  Hume,  we  have  a  full  proof  of  any  fact 
attested  by  twelve  honest  disinterested  persons.  But  would 
not  the  probability  be  increased,  and  our  belief  of  such  a  fact 
be  the  stronger,  if  the  number  of  witnesses  were  doubled?  I 
own,  my  mind  immediately  assents  to  it.  But  if  this  be  true, 
it  will  then  evidently  follow,  that  the  proof  against  a  miracle, 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  fact,  may,  and  has  been  exceed- 
ed by  contrary  human  testimony. 

Suppose,  as  before,  that  the  testimony  of  twelve  persons  is 
just  equal  to  it,  and  we  have  the  evidence  of  twenty  for  any 
particular  miracle  recorded  in  the  Gospel ;  then  substracting 
the  weaker  evidence  from  the  stronger,  we  shall  have  the  po- 
sitive evidence  of  eight  persons,  for  the  truth  of  a  common 
matter  of  fact* 

(^  E.  D. 

The  answer  I  returned  to  the  letter,  in  which  this  paper  was 
inclosed,  was  in  substance  as  follows  : 

SIR, 

I  AM  very  much  obliged  to  you,  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  you  have  expressed  yourself  with  regard  to  me :  and  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  find,  that  my  reply  to  Mr  Hume  is  ap- 
proved by  a  gentleman  of  so  much  good  sense,  and  of  such  e- 
minency  in  his  profession,  as  £  am  well  informed  you  are  ac- 
counted to  be. 

I  agree  with  you,  that  Mr  Hume  is  an  elegant  and  subtile 
writer,1  and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  to  Christianity 
that  has  appeared  among  us.  He  has  a  very  specious  way  of 
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managing  an  argument.  But  his  subtilty  seems  to  have  qua- 
lified him,  not  so  much  for  clearing  an  obscure  cause,  as  for 
puzzling  a  clear  one.  Many  things  in  his  Philosophical  Es- 
says have  a  very  plausible  appearance,  as  well  as  an  uncommon 
turn,  which  he  visibly  affects  ;  but,  upon  a  close  examination 
of  them,  I  think  one  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  few  au- 
thors can  be  mentioned  who  have  fallen  into  greater  absurdi- 
ties and  inconsistencies.  ,  And  it  were  to  be  wished  there  was 
not  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  severe  censure  you  pass  upon 
him,  when  you  say,  that,  "  with  all  his  art,  he  has  plainly  dis- 
"  covered  a  bad  heart,  by  throwing  out  some  bitter  sneers  a- 
**  gainst  the  Christian  revelation,  which  are  absolutely  incon- 
"  sistent  with  a,  serious  belief,  or  indeed  with  any  regard  for 
"  it,  though  in  some  parts  of  his  writings  he  affects  a  different 
"  way  of  speaking." 

You  observe,  that  "  we  seem  to  be  greatly  deficient  in  the 
*  logic  of  probability,  a  point  which  Mr  Hume  had  studied 
"  with  great  accuracy."  And  I  readily  own,  that  there  is  a 
great  appearance  of  accuracy  in  what  Mr  Hume  hath  advan- 
ced concerning  the  grounds  and  degrees  of  probability,  and  the 
different  degrees  of  assent  due  to  it.  But  though  what  he  hath 
offered  this  way  seems  plausible  in  general,  he  hath  been  far 
from  being  fair  or  exact  in  his  application  of  it. 

The  paper  you  have  sent  inclosed  to  me,  and  which  you 
tell  me  was  drawn  up  by  the  young  gentleman  you  mention, 
contains  a  sketch  of  an  attempt  to  shew  how  Mr  Hume  might 
be  confuted  on  his  own  principles,  and  is  executed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  one  cannot  but  regret,  that  a  gentleman  of  so  pro- 
mising a  genius,  and  who  might  have  proved  signally  useful  ?. 
Was  snatched  away  by  a  fever  about  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age.  You  allow  me  to  make  what  use  of  it  I  judge  proper, 
and  seem  to  expect  that  I  should  tell  you  my  sentiments  of  it 
with  the  utmost  frankness1  and  candour.  And  this  obligeth 
me  to  acquaint  you,  that  though  I  look  upon  the  confutation 
of  Mr  Humotin  the  way  this  gentleman- hath  managed  it  to 
be  subtile  and  ingenious,  yet  in  some  things  it  doth  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  quite  so  clear  and  satisfactory,  as  were  to  be  wished 
ma  matter  of  so  great  consequence.  He  has,  I  think,  from  a 
desire  of  confuting  Mr  Hume  upon  his  own  principles,  been 
kd  to  make  too  large  concessions  to  that  gentleman,  and  hath 
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proceeded  upon  some  of  his  principles  as  true  and  valid,  which 
I  think  may  be  justly  contested. 

Mr  Hume  frequently  intimates,  that  there  neither  is,  nor 
can  be  any  certainty  in  the  evidence  given  concerning  matters 
of  fact,  or  in  human  testimony,  v\hichcan  be  securely  depend- 
ed on  ;  and  that  at  best,  it  can  be  only  probable.  And  the  in- 
genious author  of  the  paper,  having  observed,  after  Mr  Hume, 
that  we  can  form  no  judgment  concerning  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  matter  of  fact,  but  what  is  constantly  regulated  by 
custom  or  experience,  adds,  that 4<  it  can  never  go  higher  than 
probability*"  And  again  he  saith,  that  "  probable  evidence 
"  is  in  its  nature  but  an  imperfect  kind  of  information  j  the 
"  highest  degree  of  which  cannot  reach  absolute  certainty  or 
"  full  proof:"  where  he  seems  not  to  allow,  that  the  evidence 
concerning  matters  of  fact  can  ever  arrive  at  such  a  certain- 
ty as  to  make  up  a  full  proof.  And  he  repeats  it  again,  that 
'*  it  is  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  all  our  reasonings  concern- 
"  ing  matters  of  fact  ever  fall  short  of  certainty  or  full  proof." 
And  yet  if  we  allow  Mr  Hume's  definition  of  a  full  proof,  that 
it  is  such  an  'argument  from  experience  as  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  or  opposition-,  the  evidence  for  a  matter  of  fact  may  be 
so  circumstanced  as  to  amount  to  a  full  proof,  and  even  to  a 
certainty  j  for  I  can  see  no  reason  for  confining  certainty  to  the 
evidence  we  have  by  intuition  or  by  demonstration.  In  treat- 
ing of  certainty  as  distinguished  from  probability,  a  twofold 
certainty  may  very  properly  be  allowed.  The  one  is,  the  cer~ 
tainty  by  intuition  or  by  demonstration.  The  other  is,  a  cer- 
tainty relating  to  matter  of  fact.  This  is  indeed  of  a  different 
kind  from  the  former  :  but  I  think  it  may  no  less  justly  be  call- 
ed certainty,  when  it  so  fully  satisfieth  the  mind,  as  to  leave 
not  the  least  room  for  doubt  concerning  it,  and  produceth  a 
full  assurance.  And  that  this  is  often  the  case  with  relation 
to  matters  of  fact  cannot  reasonably  be  denied.  The  words 
sure  nnd  certain  are  frequently  applied  in  common  language  to 
things  of  this  kind,  and,  for  aught  I  can  see,  very  properly. 
And  in  the  best  and  exactest  writers  it  is  often  described  under 
the  term  of  moral  certainty,  an  expression  which  this  gentle- 
man himself  makes  use  of  *.  And  it  is  a  iircat  mistake  to 

*  The  ingenious  gentleman  feems  to  grant  \v3i?rt  may  he   diffident,  when  he 
faith,  that  probability  "  in  feme  cafes  approaches  infinitely   near  to  certainty,17 
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imagine,  that  the  word  moral  in  that  case  is  always  used  as  a 
term  of  diminution,  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  entirely  depended 
upon.  It  is  only  designed  to  shew  that  this  certainty  is  of  a 
different  kind,  and  proceedeth  upon  different  grounds,  from 
that  which  ariseth  from  demonstration  ;  but  yet  it  may  pro- 
duce as  srrong  an  assurance  in  the  mind,  and  which  may  un- 
doubtedly be  depended  upon.  That  there  was  a  war  carried 
on  in  England  m  the  last  century  between  King  and  Parliament, 
I  only  know  by  human  testimony.  But  will  any  man  say, 
that  for  that  reason  I  cannot  be  sure  of  it  ?  Many  cases  might 
be  mentioned  with  regard  to  matters  of  fact  which  we  know 
by  human  testimony,  the  evidence  of  which  is  so  strong  and 
convincing,  that  we  can  no  more  reasonably  doubt  of  it,  than 
of  the  truth  of  any  proposition  which  comes  to  us  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  strictest  reasoning.  Mr  Hume  himself  seems  sen- 
sible, that  it  would  be  wrong  to  say,  that  every  thing  which  is 
not  matter  of  demonstration  comes  only  under  the  notion  of  pro- 
bability. And  therefore  though  he  frequently  seems  to  class  all 
matters  of  fact  under  the  head  of  probabilities,  yet  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Essay  on  Probability,  he  seems  to  find  fault 
with  Mr  Locke  for  dividing  all  arguments  into  demonstrative 
and  probable,  and  observes,  that  to  conform  our  language  more 
to  common  use,  we  should  divide  arguments  into  demonstra- 
tions',  proof  ~s ',  and  probabilities  :  where  he  seems  to  place  what 
he  calls  proofs,  which  he  explains  to  be  such  arguments  from 
experience  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  opposition,  in  a 
higher  class  than  probabilities.  And  Mr  Locke  himself, 
though  he  seems  to  confine  certainty  to  demonstration,  yet  al- 
lows concerning  some  probabilities  arising  from  human  testi- 
mony, that  "  they  rise  so  near  to  certainty,  that  they  go- 
*'  vern  our  thoughts  as  absolutely,  and  influence  our  actions  as 

If  it  be  allowed,  that  matter  of  fa£l  may  be  fo  certain,  that  the  mind  may  be  ful- 
ly aflured  of  it,  and  fo  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a  reafonable  doubt,  chis  is  all 
that  is  really  neceflary  in  the  prefent  controverfy.  And  this  is  what  Mr  Hume 
himfelf  feems  fometimes  to  allow.  But  at  other  times  he  gives  fuch  an  account 
of  human  teftimony  as  tends  to  render  it  in  all  cafes  uncertain.  And  the  defign 
of  his  reprefenting  it  as  never  rifing  higher  than  probability,  feems  to  be  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  uncertainty  and  doubt  as  infeparahly  attending  all  human  tefti- 
mony. And  to  guard  againft  the  wrong  ufe  that  may  be  made  of  this,  is  the  de- 
fign of  what  I  have  here  obferved. 
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"  fully,  as  the  most  evident  demonstration  j  and  in  what  con- 
46  cerns  us,  we  make  little  or  no  difference  between  them  and 
"  certain  knowledge.  Our  belief  thus  grounded,  rises  to  as- 
tf<  surance  *."  And  in  -that  ease,  I-  think  probability  is  too 
low  a  word,  and  not  sufficiently  expressive,  or  properly  ap- 
plicable to  things  of  this  kind.  For  according  to  Mr  Locke's 
account  of  it,  and  the  common  usage  of  the  word,  that  is  said  to 
be  probable,  which  is  likely  .to  be  true9  and  of  which  we  have 
no  certainty •„  but  only  ?ome  inducements,  as  Mr  Locke  speaks, 
to  believe  and  receive  them  as  true. 

Another  thing  observable  in  Mr  Hume's  reasoning  on  this 
subject  is, that  ir,  treating  of  probability, or  the  evidence  of  facts, 
which  he  foundeth  wholly  upon  experience,  he  confoundeth 
the  evidence  of  past  facts  with  that  of  the  future:  and  the 
young  gentleman  himself  seems  not  sufficiently  to  distinguish 
them.  The  instances  heprodu.ceth  to  shew,  that  the  judgments 
•which  the  mind  forms  concerning  the  probability  of  events 
will  always  be  in  proportion  to  the  constancy  and  regularity  of 
the  experience,  all  relate  to  the  probability  of  future  events 
from  the  experience  of  the  past.  But  the  question  about  the 
probability  of  any  future  fact  hath  properly  nothing  to  do  in 
the  present  controversy  between  Mr  Hume  .'..id  his  adversa- 
ries, which  relateth  wholly  to  the  evidence  of  past  facts  ;  and 
it  is  only  an  instance  of  this  writer's  art,  that,  by  confounding 
these  different  questions,  he  may  perplex  the  debate,  and  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  his  readers.  It  will  be  granted,  that  with 
relation  to  future  facts  or  events,  the  utmost  evidence  we  can 
attain  to  from  past  observation  or  experience  is  a  high  degree 
of  probability  ;  but  with  relation  to  past  matters  of  fact,  we 
may  in  many  cases  arrive  at  a  certainty,  or  what  Mr  Hume 
calls  a  full  proof:  yea,  it  often  happens,  that  the  evidence  of 
past  facts  may  be  so  circumstanced,  that  we  may  be  certain 
that  such  an  event  really  came  to  pass,  though,  if  the  question 
had  been  put  before  the  event,  the  probability  from  past  expe- 
rience would  have  been  greatly  against  it.  Nothing  therefore 
can  be  more  weak  and  fallacious  than  Mr  Hume's  reasoning, 
ivhen  from  this  principle  of  forming  conclusions  concerning 
future  events  from  past  experience,  he  endeavours  to  deduce 
*  EfTay  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  iv.  chap.  xv.  fed;  6. 
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an  argument  against  the  belief  of  any  miraculous  fact,  how 
well  soever  attested.  For  though,  if  the  question  were  con-r 
cerning  a  future  miracle  in  any  particular  instance,  if  we  should 
judge  merely  from  past  experience,  the  probability  might  seem 
to  lie  against  it ;  y£t  if  the  question.be  concerning  a  past  mi- 
raculous fact,  there  may  be  such  proof  of  it,  as  may  not  leave 
room  for  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  miracle  was  really- 
done,  though  before  it  was  done  it  might  seem  highly  impro- 
bable that  it  would  be  done. 

Another  fallacy  Mr  Hume  is  guilty  of,  is  his  supposing  that 
in  all  cases  where  the  fact,  in  itself  considered,  is  unusual,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  common  experience,  whatever  be  the  evi- 
dence given  for  it,  there  must  still  be  a  deduction  made,  and 
the  assent  given  to  it  is  always  weakened  in  proportion  to  the 
unusualness  of  the  fact.  Now  this  doth  not  always  hold.  A 
fact  of  an  extraordinary  nature  may  come  to  us  confirmed  by 
an  evidence  so  strong,  as  to  produce  a  full  and  undoubted  as- 
surance of  its  having  beeii  done :  and  in  such  a  case  there  is  no 
deduction  to  be  made  ,*  nor  is  the  assent  we  give  to  the  truth 
of  the  fact  at  all  weakened  on  the  account  of  its  being  unusual 
and  extraordinary.  Thus,  e.  g.  that  a  great  king  should  be 
openly  put  to  death  by  his  own  .subjects,  upon  a  pretended 
formal  trial  before  a  court  of  judicature,  is  very  unusual,  and 
before  it  came  to  pass  would  have  appeared  highly  improbable  ; 
but  after  it  happened,  there  is  such  evidence  of  the  fact  as  to 
produce  a  full  assurance  that  it  was  really  done ;  and  the  man 
who  should  go  about  seriously  to  make  a  doubt  of  it,  and  make 
a  formal  deduction  from  the  credit  of  the  evidence,  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  strangeness  of  the  fact,  and  should  pretend  that  we 
must  believe  it  with  an  assent  only  proportioned  to  the  evi- 
dence which  remaineth  afte'r  that  deduction,  would,  under  pre- 
tence of  extraordinary  accuracy,  only  render  himself  ridiculous. 
It  will  indeed  be  readily  owned,  that  more  and  greater  evidence 
may  be  justly  required  with  regard  to  a  thing  that  is  unusual 
and  out  of  the  common  course,  than  is  required  for  a  common 
fact  ;  but  when  there  is  evidence  given  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
mind,  its  being  unusual  and  extraoidinary  ought  not  to  be  urged 
as  a  reason  for  not  giving  a  full  credit  to  it,  or  for  pretending 
that  the  testimony  concerning  it  is  not  to  be  <ieptnded  upon. 
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For  the  evidence  for  a  fact  out  of  the  course  of  common  o;  s  r- 
vation  and  expcrienca  may  be  so  circumstanced,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  the  least  reasonable  doubt  ;  and  the  assent  to  it  may- 
be as  strong  and  firm  as  to  any  of  the  most  common  and  ordi- 
nary event :  nor  is  any  thing  in  that  case  to  be  deducted  from 
the  credit  of  the  evidence,  under  pretence  of  the  fact's  being 
unusual  or  even  miraculous* 

You  will  allow  me  on  this  occasion  to  take  notice  of  a  pas- 
sage in  your  letter,  in  which,  after  having  observed  that  Mr 
Hume  had  studied  the  point  about  probability,  and  treated  up- 
on it  with  great  accuracy,  you  give  it  as  your  opinion,  that 
"  tic  best  way  of  answering  him  would  be  in  the  way  himself 
"  has  chalked  out,  by  comparing  the  degrees  of  probability  in 
*  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  deducting  the  infer!  •  ."  Here 
you  seem  to  suppose,  that  .there  is  evidence  on  bodi  sides  in 
the  case  of  miracles,  and  that,  upon  balancing  the  evidence,  thai 
•which  hath  the  higher  degrees  of  probability  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred, at  the  same  time  making-a  deduction  from  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  contrary  evidence.  But  the  supposi- 
tion you  here  proceed  upon  appears  to  me  to  be  a  wrong  one, 
viz.  that  in  the  case  in  question  there  is  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  consequently  an  .opposition  of  evidence,  i.  e.  evidence  a- 
gainst  thex  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Christianity,  as  well 
?,s  evidence  for  them.  There  is  indeed  positive  strong  evi- 
dence on  one  side,,  to  shew  that  those  facts  were  really  done  : 
?.n  evidence  drawn  from  testimony  so  circumstantiated,  that  it 
hath  all  the  qualifications  which  could  be  reasonably  desired  to 
render  it  full  and  satisfactory  *.  But  what  evidence  is  there 
on  the  other  side  ?  No  counter-evidence  or  testimony  to  shew 
the  falsehood  of  this  is  pretended  by  Mr  Hume  to  be  produced  ; 
nor  are  there  any  circumstances  mentioned,  attending  the  evi- 
dence itself,  which  may  justly  tend  to  render  it  suspicious. 
Nothing  is  opposed  to  it  but  the  miraculous  nature  of  the 
facts,  or  their  being  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature  ; 
and  this  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  any  evidence  to 'prove 
th&t  the  facts  were  not  done,  or  that  the  testimony  given  to 
them  was  false.  Nor  needs  there  any  deduction  to  be  made 

*  See  this  fully  fhcwn  in  anfvm  to  Mr  Hume,  p.  280;  et  feq. 
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in  the  assent  we  give  to  such  a  full  and  sufficient  testimony  as 
is  here  supposed,  on  that  account :  because,  as  the  case  was  cir- 
cumstanced, it  was  proper  that  those  facts  should  be  b  yond, 
and  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature  and  experience  :  and  it 
was  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  to  the  excellent  ends 
for  which  those  facts  were  designed,  that  they  should  be  so  : 
since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  answered  the  intention, 
which  was  to  give  a  divine  attestation  to  an  important  revela- 
tion of  the  highest  use  and  benefit  to  mankind. 

It  is  an  observation  of  the  ingenious  author  of  the  paper  you 
sent  me,  "  That  twelve  honest  persons  should  combine  to  as- 
"  sert  a  falsehood,   at  the  haiard  of  their  lives,   without   any 
"  view  to  private  interest,   and  with  the  certain  prospect  of 
*'  losing  every  thing  that  is,  and  ought  to  be  dear  to  mankind 
**  in  this  world,  is,  according  to  Mr  Hume's  own  way  of  rea- 
"  soning,  as  great  a  miracle,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  any 
*'  interruption  in  the  common  course  of  nature."     But  then 
he  observes,  that  the  thing- these  witnesses  are  supposed  to  at- 
test being  also  a  miracle,  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  na- 
ture, it  may  be  objected,  that  these  evidences  being  equal,  they 
only  destroy  one  another,  and  still  leave  the  mind  in  suspense. 
The  answer  he  gives  to  this  does  not  seem  to  me  to   be  suf- 
ficiently  clear.     He  first  observes,   that  "  this  objection  draws 
"  all  its  force  from  Mr  Hume's  assertion,  that  an  uniform  and 
"  uninterrupted  experience  is  a  full  proof,  which,  when  ex- 
**  amined  will  not  be  found  true,  because  it  is  confessed  on  all 
**  handi,  that  all  our  reasonings  concerning  matters  of  fact  ever 
4<  fall  short  of  certainty,  or  full  proof."     But  besides,  that  this 
doth  not  always  hold,   since  it  has   been   shewn,   that  our  rea- 
sonings concerning  matters  of  fact  may  in  some  cases  amount 
to  such  a  certainty  as  may  be  justly  called  a  full  proof,  it  may 
still  be  urged,  that  an  uniform  uninterrupted  experience,  tho* 
not  strictly  a   full  proof,  yet  is  such  a  proof  against  a  miracle 
as  is  able  to  counterbalance  the  evidence  for  it :  in  which  case 
the  objection  still  holds,  and  the  mind  is  kept  in  suspense.   And 
the  gentleman  himself  seems  afterwards  to  grant,  that  a  fact's 
being  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  nature  affordeth  such  a 
proof  against  it  from. the  nature  of  the  thing,  as  is  sufficient 
to  counterpoise  the  evidence  of  twelve   such   witnesses  as  are 
VOL.  i,  B  b 
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supposed,  though  he  thinks  it  would  not  do  so,  if  the  number 
of  witnesses  were  doubled  ;  and  that  this  shews  that' the  proof 
against  a  miracle  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  fact  may  be 
exceeded  by  contrary  human  testimony,  which  is  what  Mi- 
Hume  denies.  And  he  argues,  that  if  we  suppose  the  testi- 
mony of  twelve  persons  for  a  miracle  to  be- just  equal  to  the 
evidence  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  against  it,  and 
that  we  have  the  evidence  of  twenty  for  any  particular  mira- 
cle recorded  in  the  Gospel,  then  subtracting  the  weaker  evi- 
dence from  the  stronger,  we  shall  have  a  surplus  of  the  posi- 
tive testimony  of  eight  persons,  without  any  thing  to  oppose  it. 
I  am  persuaded,  "that  the  design  of  the  ingenious  gentleman, 
in  putting  the  case  after  this  manner,  was  to  signify  it  as  his 
real  opinion,  that  the  testimony  of  twelve  such  witnesses  as  are 
here  supposed,  in  proof  of  a  miracle's  having  been  really 
wrought,  did  not  more  than  countervail  the  argument  against 
it  arising  from  the  strangeness  of  the  fact  :  but  he  had  a  mind 
to  put  the  case  as  strongly  as  he  could  in  favour  of  Mr  Hume, 
and  yet  to  shew,  that  there  might  still  be  an  excess  of  proof, 
according  to  his  own  account,  on  the  side  of  miracles  ;  which 
destroys  his  main  hypothesis,  that  the  evidence  for  a  miracle 
can  never*  exceed  the  evidence  against  it.  .It  appears  to  me, 
however,  that  this  is  making  too  large  a  concession,  and  that  it 
is  not  the  properest  way  of  putting  the  case.  It  proceedeth 
upon  the  supposition,  which  hath  been  already  shewn  to  be  a 
wrong  one,  that  a  thing's  being  miraculous,  or  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  is  alone,  in  all  circumstances,  a  proper 
proof  or  evidence  against  the  truth  of  the  fact  ;  whereas  the 
case  may  be  so  circumstanced,  that  the  miraculousness  of  the 
fact  is  in  reality  no  proof  or  evidence  against  it  at  all.  It  will 
indeed  be  acknowledged,  as  was  before  hinted,  that  greater  evi- 
dence is  required  with  regard  to  a  fact  which  is  miraculous, 
than  for  any  fact  in  the  common  and  ordinary  course.  But 
when  such  evidence  is  given,  to  prove  that  a  miraculous  fact 
was  really  done,  as  is  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  fact, 
and  which  cannot  be  rejected  without  admitting  suppositions 
which  are  manifestly  absurd  ;  in  such  a  case,  a  thing's  being 
miraculous  is  no  just  reason  for  not  giring  i  full  assent  to  the 
testimony  concerning  it.  For  its  being  miraculous,  in  the  case 
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that  rnth  been  put,  hath  nothing  in  it  absurd  or  incredible  ; 
whereas  that  twelve  rnen  of  sound  minds  and  honest  characters 
should  combine  to  attest  a  falsehood,  in  opposition  to  all  their 
worldly  interests  and  prejudices,  and  to  every  principle  that 
can  be  supposed  to  influence  human  nature,  without  any  assign- 
.  able  cause  for  such  a  conduct  (which  has  been  shewn  to  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  witnesses  for  Christianity  J,  is  ab- 
solutely absurd,  nor  can  in  any  way  be  accounted  for.  As  to 
the  pretence,  that  in  this  case  there  is  a  miracle  on  both  sides, 
and  the  one  is  to  be  opposed  to  the  other,  and  destroys  its  evi- 
dence ;  this  sophism,  which  has  imposed  upon  many,  and  in 
which  the  chief  strength  of  Mr  Hume's  essay  lies,  deriveth  its 
whole  force  from  an  abuse  of  the  word  miracle,  and  a  confound- 
ing, as  this  writer  hath  artfully  dona,  a  miracle  and  an  absur- 
dity, as  if  it  were  the  same  thing.  That  twelve  men  should, 
in  the  circumstances  supposed,  combine  to  attest  a  falsehood, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  of  every  thing  dear  to  men, 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  miracle,  according  to  any  definition 
that  can  be  reasonably  given  of  a  miracle,  or  even  according  to 
Mr  Hume's  own  definition  of  a  miracle,  that  "  it  is  a  trans- 
M  gression  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  particular  volition  of  the 
*'  Deity,  or  by  the  interposal  of  some  invisible  agent :"  but  is 
a  manifest  absurdity.  But  in  the  case  of  an  extraordinary  e- 
vent,  contrary  to  the  usual  course  of  natural  causes,  and 
wrought  for  a  very  valuable  purpose,  and  by  a  power  adequate 
to  the  effect,  there  is  indeed  a  proper  miracle,  but  no  absurdity 
at  all.  It  is  true,  that  its  being  unusual  and  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  observation  and  experience,  is  a  good  reason  for 
not  believing  it  without  a  strong  and  convincing  evidence ;  amuch 
stronger  evidence  than  would  be  necessary  in  common  and  ordin- 
ary facts.  But  when  there  is  an  evidence  of  its  having  actually 
been  done,  which  hath  all  the  requisites  that  can  be  justly  demand- 
ed in  such  a  case,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  reasons  are  as- 
signed, worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  shew  that 
it  was  proper  to  be  done,  its  being  unusual  and  extraordinary  is 
ho  proof  at  all  that  it  hath  not  been  done,  nor  can  in  any  propriety 
of  language  be  called  an  evidence  against  it  ;  and  therefore  no 
Subtraction  is  to  be  made  from  the  credit  given  to  such  a  sup- 
posed full  and  sufficient  evidence  merely  on  this  account.  Per, 
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haps  my  meaning  will  be  better  understood,  by  applying  it  to 
a  particular  instance  :  and  I  choose  to  mention  that  which  is 
the  principal  miracle  in  proof  of-  Christianity,  our  Lord's  re- 
surrection. The  fact  itself  was  evidently  miraculous,  and  re- 
quired a  divine  power  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  therefore  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  lay  a  just  foundation  for  believing  it,  that 
there  should  be  such  an  evidence  given,  as  was  proportioned  to 
the  importance  and  extraordinariness  of  the  fact.  And  that 
the  evidence  which  was  given  of  it  was  really  such  an  evi- 
dence, appears,  I  think,  plainly  from  what  I  have  elsewhere 
observed  concerning  it  *.  But  if  we  should  put  the  case  thus  : 
that  not  only  was  the  fact  extraordinary  in  itself,  and  out  of 
the  common  course  of  nature,  but  the  evidence  given  of  it  was 
insufficient,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  had  circumstan-1 
ces  attending  it  which  brought  it  under  a  just  suspicion  :  or, 
if  contrary  evidence  was  produced  to  invalidate  it  ;  e..g.  if  the 
soldiers  that  watched  the  sepulchre,  instead  of  pretending  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  was  stolen  away  whilst  they  were  asleep, 
(which  was  no  evidence  at  all,  and  was  a  plain  acknowledgment 
that  they  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,), had  declared  that 
the  disciples  came  with  a  powerful  band  of  armed  men,  and  o- 
verpowered  the  guard,  and  carried  away  the  body  :  or,  if  any 
of  the  Jews  had  averred,  that  they  were  present  and  awake 
when  the  soldiers  slept,  and  that  they  saw  the  disciples  carry 
away  the  body  :  or,  if  any  of  the  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  ap- 
peared, and  who  professed  to  have  seen  and  conversed  with  him 
after  his  resurrection,  had  afterwards  declared,  that  they  were 
among  the  disciples  at  those  times  when  he  was  pretended  to* 
have  appeared,  and  that  they  saw  no  such  appearances,  nor 
heard  any  such  conversations  as  were  pretended.  On  this  sup- 
position, it  might  be  properly  said  that  there  was  evidence 
given  on  both  sides,  Wss.  for  and  against  Christ's  resurrection, 
and  consequently  that  there  was  a  real  opposition  of  evidence  ; 
in  which  case  it  would  be  necessary  carefully  to  examine  the 
-evidences,  and  compare  them  one  with  another,  in  order  to  judge 
which  of  them  deserved  the  greater  credit,  and  how  far  one  of 
them  weakened  or  impaired  the  force  of  the  other.  But  as 

*  Se«  above,  p.  27S.  et  feq. 
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the  case  was  circumstanced,  since  there  was  a  very  strong  po- 
sitive evidence  given,  that  Christ  really  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  resurrection  by  many  in- 
fallible proofs,  and  no  contrary  evidence  produced  against  it, 
nor  any  thing  alleged  to  render  the  evidence  that  was  given  of 
,it  justly  suspected  ;  and  since  there  are  also  very  good  reasons 
assigned,  worthy  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  which 
rendered  it  highly  proper  that  Christ  should  be  raised  from 
the  dead  :  on  this  view  of  the  case,  the  extraordinariness  of  the 
fact,  alone  considered,  cannot  properly  be  called  an  evidence  a- 
gainst  the  truth  of  it,  nor  be  justly  urged  as  a  reason  for  not 
yielding  a  full  assent  to  the  evidence  concerning  it  :  for  it  was 
necessary  to  the  ends  proposed  by  the  divine  wisdom,  that  the 
fact  should  be  of  an  extraordinary  and  miraculous  nature  ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  so,  it  would  not  have  answered  those  ends. 
1  think  therefore  it  may  justly  be  affirmed,  that,  taking  the 
case  in  all  its  circumstances,  considering  the  great  strength  and 
force  of  the  evidence  that  is  given  for  the  fact,  and  the  many 
concurring  proofs  and  attestations  by  which  it  was  confirmed, 
together  with  the  excellent  and  important  ends  for  which  it 
was  designed,  there  is  a  just  ground  to  believe  that  Christ  rose 
again  from  the  dead,  as  that  he  was  crucified  ;  though  the  lat- 
•ter  be  a  fact  not  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  the 
former  was  evidently  so.  And  here  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  a  remarkable  observation  of  Mr  Locke.  He  had, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  grounds  of  probability,  supposed 
one  ground  of  it  to  be  the  conformity  of  a  thing  with  our  own 
knowledge,  observation,  and  experience  :  and  after  taking  no- 
tice of  several  things  to  this  purpose,  he  observes,  that  "  tho* 
**  common  experience  and  the  ordinary  course  of  things  have 
"justly  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them 
"  give  or  refuse  credit  to  any  thing  proposed  to  their  belief, 
"  yet  there  is  one  case  wherein  the  strangeness  of  the  factless- 
"  ens  not  the  assent  to  a  fair  testimony  given  of  it :  for  where 
"  such  supernatural  events  are  suitable  to  ends  aimed  at  by 
"  Him  who  has  the  power  to  change  the  course  of  nature ; 
"  there,  under  such  circumstances,  they  may  be  fitter  to  procure 
*'  belief,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  beyond,  or  contrary 
"  to  common  observation.  This  is  the  proper  case  of  mira- 
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"  cles,  which,  well  attested,  do  not  only  find  credit  themselves, 
"  but  give  it  also  to  other  truths  which  need  such  a  confirma- 
"  tion  *." 

Thus  this  great  master  of  reason  is  so  far  from  thinking 
with  Mr  Hume,  that  a  thing's  being  miraculous,  or  beyond 
the  common  course  of  observation  and  experience,  absolutely 
destroys  all  evidence  of  testimony  that  can  be  given  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  the  fact,  that  in  his  opinion  it  doth  not  so 
much  as  lessen  the  assent  given  to  it  upon  a  fair  testimony  ; 
provided  the  supernatural  facts  thus  attested  were  suitable  to 
the  ends  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  i.  e.  wrought  in 
attestation  to  a  revelation  of  the  highest  importance,,  and  of 
the  most  excellent  tendency  ;  and  that  in  that  case  the  more 
evidently  miraculous  the  fact  is,,  the  fitter  it  is  to  answer  the 
end  proposed  by  it. 

The  ingenious  author  of  the  paper  you  sent  me  has  very 
properly  summed  up  Mr  Hume's  argument  against  the  evi- 
dence of  miracles,  thus :  We  have  had  a  long,  universal,  and 
uninterrupted  experience,  that  no  events  have  happened  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  nature,  from  constant  and  unvaried  ob- 
servations. We  have  therefore  a  full  proof,  that  this  uniform 
course  has  not  been  broken  in  upon,  nor  will  be,  by  any  par- 
ticular exceptions  . 

But  the  observation  of  truth  depending  upon,  and  constant- 
ly following  human  testimony,  is  by  no  means  universal  and 
uninterrupted  :  And  therefore  it  does  not  amount  to  a  full 
proof,  that  it  either  has,  or  will  follow  in  any  particular  in- 
stance. 

And  therefore  the  proof  arising  from  any  human  testimony, 
can  never  equal  the  proof  that  it  is  deduced  against  a  miracle 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact. 

This  he  takes  to  be  a  full  and  fair  state  of  Mr  Hume's  rea- 
soning :  -And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  so.  And  he  says,  "  The 
"  answer  is  plain.  If  by  human  testimony  he  would  mean  of 
"  any  one  single  man  indifferently  taken,  then  his  second  pro- 
*'  position  would  be  true  ;  but  then  the  conclusion  would  by 

*'  no  means  follow  from  it ;  but  if  by  human  testimony  he 

f  . 

*  Locke's  EfTay  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  iv.  chap,  xvi,  fee.  13. 
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"  would  understand  the  evidence  of  any  collection  of  men,  then 
"  the  second  proposition  is  false,  and  consequently  the  ccn- 
"  elusion  is  so  too." 

This  answer  relateth  only  to  the  second  proposition  *.  But 
it  might  have  been  said,  that  neither  of  the  propositions  are 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  that  they  are  utterly  insufficient  to 
support  the  conclusion  he  would  draw  from  them.  For  as  to 
the  first  proposition,  it  .assumes  the  very  point  in  question  : 
it  affirms,  that  no  events  have  ever  happened  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature;  and  that  this  we  know  by  ajong,  univer- 
sal, and  uninterrupted  experience.  If  this  be  meant  univer- 
sal and  uninterrupted  experience  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages, 
jtfhich  alone  can  be  of  any  force  in  the  present  argument,  how 
doth  it  appear  that  we  know  by  universal  and  uninterrupted 
experience,  that  no  such  events  have  ever  happened  ?  Are 
there  not  several  events  of  this  kind  recorded  by  credible  tes- 
timonies to  have  happened  ?  The  whole  argument  then  is  upon 
a  wrong  foundation.  It  proceedeth  upon  an  universal  and  un- 
interrupted experience,  not  broken  in  upon  in  any  instance. 
And  there  is  good  testimony  to  prove,  that  it  hath  been  bro- 
Jcen  in  upon  in  several  instances.  And  if  it  hath  been  broken 
in  upon  in  any  instances,  no  argument  can  be  brought  from 
experience  to  prove  that  it  hath  not,  or  may  not  be  broken  in 
upon  ;  and  so  the  whole  reasoning  falls.  If  it  be  alleged,  that 
these  testimonies,  or  indeed  any  testimonies  at  all,  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  in  this  case,  the  question  returns.  For  what 
reason  ought  they  not  to  be  admitted?  If  the  reason  be,  as  it 
must  be  according  to  Mr  Hume,  because  there  is  an  univer- 
sal uninterrupted  experience  against  them,  this  is  to  take  it 
for  granted,  that  no  such  events  have  ever  happened  :  For  if 
there  have  been  any  instances  of  such  -events,  the  experience 

*  Though  the  ingenious  gentleman  hath  not  directly  and  formally  anfwered 
the  firft  propofition,  yet  he  has  plainly  fhewn  that  he  doth  not  admit  it,  when 
he  faith,  that "  the  very  fame  ob]e6tion  Mr  Hume  makes  againft  the  veracity  of 
"  human  teftimony,  to  weaken  its  authenticity,  may  he  retorted  with  .equal5 
"  force  againft  his  unvaried  certainty  of  the  courfe  of  nature.  And  that  doubtlef 
"  the  many  approved  hiftones  we  have  relating  to  miracles,  will  as  much  leflen 
V  the  probability  uf  what  he'  calls  a  full  proof  on  his  fule  of  the  queition,  as  al 
"  the  forgeries  and  falfehoods  that  are  brought  to  diicredit  human  teftimony  will 
•*'  weaken  it  on  the  other." 
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is  not  universal  and  uninterrupted.  So  that  we  see  what  the 
boa;  ted  argument  against  miracles  from  uniform  experience 
comes  to.  It  in  effect  comes  to  this,  that  no  such  events  have 
ever  happened,  because  no  such  events  have  ever  happened. 

As  to  the  second  proposition,  though  if  we  speak  of  human 
testimony  in  ge1  eial,  it  will  be  easily  allowed,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  absolutely  and  universally  depended  upon  ;  yet,  as  hath 
been  alre  dy  hinted,  it  may  in  particular  instances  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced, as  to  yield  a  satisfying  assurance,  or  what  may 
not  improperly  be  called  a  full  proof.  Even  the  testimony  of 
a  particular  person  may  in  some  cases  be  so  circumstanced,  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  reasonable  suspicion  or  doubt.  But  es- 
pecially if  we  speak  of  what  this  gentleman  calls  a  collection 
of  men ,  this  may  in  some  cases  be  so  strong,  as  to  produce  a 
full  and  entire  conviction,  however  improbable  the  attested 
fact  m'ght  otherwise  appear  to  be.  And  therefore  if  we  meet 
with  any  testimonies  relating  to  particular  events  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature,  they  are  not  immediately  to  be  rejected/  un- 
der pretence  of  their  being  contrary  to  past  experience  ;  but 
-we  must  carefully  examine  the  evidence  brought  for  them, 
whether  it  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  it  reasonable  for  us 
to  believe  them  :  and  that  the  evidence  brought  for  the  mira- 
culous facts  recorded  in  the  gospel  are  of  this  kind  hath  been 
often  clearly  shewn. 

The  only  farther  reflection  I  shall  make  on  this  gentleman's 
paper  is,  that  it  contains  good  and  proper  observations  con- 
cerning our  being  determined  in  matters  of  practice  by  proba- 
bilities:  That  in  all  cases  of  moment,  where  to  act  or  forbear 
may  be  attended  with  considerable  damage,  no  wise  man  makes 
the  least  scruple  of  doing  what  he  apprehends  may  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  him,  even  though  the  thing  were  doubtful  :  But 
in  matters  of  the  utmost  consequence,  a  prudent  man  will 
think  himself  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the  lowest  proba- 
bility, and  will  act  accordingly.  This  he  applies  to  the 
practice  of  religion,  and  observes,  that  considering  the  vast 
importance  of  religion  to  our  happiness  in  every  respect, — 
the  bare  possibility  that  it  might  prove  true,  were  there  no- 
thing else  to  support  it,  would  engage  his  assent  and  compli- 
ance :  Or  else  he  must  be  supposed  to  act  differently  in  this 
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respect  to  what  he  generally  does   in  all  the  other  concerns  of 
his  life. 

This  observation  is  not  entirely  new,  but  it  is  handsomely- 
illustrated  by  this  gentleman,  and  seems  very  proper  to  shew., 
that  those  who  neglect  and  despise  religion,  do  in  this,  not- 
withstanding their  boasted  pretences,  act  contrary  to  the  plain 
dictates  of  reason  and  good  sense.  But  we  need  not  have  re- 
course to  this  supposition.  The  evidence  on  the  side  of  reli- 
gion is  vastly  superior.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  no  words 
can  sufficiently  express  the  folly  and  unreasonableness  of  their 
conduct,  who  take  up  with  slight  prejudices  and  presumptions 
in  opposition  to  it  ;  and  by  choosing  darkness  rather  than  light , 
and  rejecting  the  great  salvation  offered  in  the  Gospel,  run 
the  utmost  hazard  of  exposing  themselves  to  a  heavy  condem- 
nation and  punishment. 

Thus  I  have  taken  the  liberty  you  allowed  me  of  giving 
my  thoughts  upon  the  paper  you  seat  me.  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  the  young  gentleman's  attempt  to  be  a  laudable  and  in- 
genious one,  though  there  are  some  things  in  his  way  of  ma- 
naging the  argument,  which  seem  not  to  have  been  thoroughly 
considered,  and  which,  1  am  satisfied,  he  would  have  altered, 
if  he  had  lived  to  take  an  accurate  review  of  the  subject. 

This,  with  a  few  additions  since  made  to  it,  is  the  sub- 
Stance  of  the  answer  I  returned  to  the  worthy  gentleman  who 
had  written  to  me,  and  which  I  have  here  inserted,  because 
there  are  some  things  in  it  that  may  tend  to  the  farther  illus- 
tration of  what  I  had  offered  in  my  remarks  on  Mr  Hume's 
Essay  on  Miracles.  My  next  will  contain  some  additional 
observations  relating  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  and  the  miracles 
attributed  to  him  ;  together  with  reflections  on  some  passages 
in  Mr  Hume's  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals, 
which  seem  to  be  intended  to  expose  Christianity. 
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Some  Reflections  on  the  extraordinary  Sanctity  ascribed  to  the 
Able  de  Paris—He  carried  Superstition  to  a  strange  Excess, 
and  by  his  extraordinary  Austerities  voluntarily  hastened 
his  own  Death — His  Character  and  Course  of  Life,  of  a 
different  kind  from  that  rational  and  solid  Piety  and  Virtue 
•which  is  recommended  in  the  Gospel — Observations  on  some. 
Passages  in  Mr  Hume's  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles 
of  Morals — He  reckons  Self-denial,  Mortification,  and  Hu- 
mility, among  the  -Monkish  Virtues,  and  represents  them  as 
not  only  useless,  hut  having  a  bad  Influence  on  the  Temper 
and  Conduct — The  Nature  of  Self-denial  explained,  and  its 
great  Usefulness  and  Excellence  shewn — What  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  Mortification  required  in  the  Gospel — This 
also  is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  Part  of  our  Duty — Vir- 
tue,  according  to  Mr  Hume,  hath  nothing  to  do  with  Suf- 
ferance— But  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  wisest  Moral- 
ists,  one  important  Office  of  it  is  to  support  and  bear  us  up 
under  Adversity— —The  Nature  of  Humility  explained — It  is 
an  excellent  and  amiable  Virtue. 

SIR, 

rj~"'HE  miracles  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris  have  made  so  great  z 
noise  in  the  world,  and  so  much  advantage  hath  been  ta- 
ken of  them  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  particularly 
by  Mr  Hume,  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  consider  them 
pretty  largely  above  in  the  nineteenth  Letter.  Some  things 
have  occured  since,  which  have  some  relation  to  that  matter, 
and  which  I  s'hall  here  take  notice  of. 

In  that  Letter,  p.  359,  mention  is  made  of  the  high  opi- 
nion the  people  had  conceived  of  the  Abbe's  extraordinary 
sanctity,  as  what  tended  very  much  to  raise  their  expectations 
of  miracles  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb,  and  by  his  intercession. 
If  we  enquire  whence  this  opinion  of  his  extraordinary  sanctity 
arose,  and  upon  what  it  was  founded,  we  shall  find  it  to  have 
been  principally  owing  to  the  excessive  austerities  in  which 
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Jie  exercised  himself  for  several  years  ;  of  which  therefore, 
,and  of  some  remarkable  things  in  his  life  and  his  character,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account.  The  particulars  I 
shall  mention  are  set  forth  at  large  by  the  learned  Mr  Mo- 
sheim,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris, 
and  which  J  did  not  meet  with  tili  after  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers.  Tt  is  en- 
titled Inquisitio  in  veritatem  mlraculorum  francisci  de  Paris 
stzculi  nostri  thaumaturgi  *.  \Vhat  he  there  tells  us  concern- 
ing Mons.  de  Paris  is  faithfully  taken  from  those  who  hold 
him  in  the  highest  admiration,  the  Jansenistical  writers.  And 
from  their  accounts  it  sufficiently  appears,  that  his  whole  life, 
and  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  was  one  continued  scene 
of  the  most  absurd  superstition,  and  which  he  carried  to  an 
excess  that  may  be  thought  to  border  upon  madness. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  an  ancient,  rich,  and  honourable 
family,  and  therefore  born  to  an  opulent  fortune  :  though  his 
father,  when  he  saw  his  turn  of  min'd,  very  prudently  left 
him  but  a  part  of  it,  an4  that  in  the  hands,  and  under  the  care 
of  his  younger  brother.  But  though  he  still  had  an  ample 
provision  made  for  him,  he  voluntarily  deprived  himself  of  all 
the  conveniences,  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  chose  one 
obscure  hole  or  cottage  after  another  to  live  in,  and  often  mix- 
ed with  beggars,  whom  he  resembled  so  much  in  his  customs, 
sordid  and  tattered  garb,  and  whole  manner  of  his  life,  that 
he  was  sometimes  taken  for  one,  and  was  never  better  pleas- 
ed, than  when  this  exposed  him  in  the  streets  and  ways  to  de- 
rision and  contempt.  Poverty  was  what  he  so  much  affected, 
that  though  he  applied  to  his  brother  for  what  his  father  had 
left  him,  yet  that  he  might  not  have  the  appearance  of  being 
rich,  he  chose  not  to  take  it  as  what  was  legally  due  to  him, 
but  to  supplicate  for  it  in  the  humblest  terms,  as  for  an  alms 
freely  bestowed  upon  a  miserable  object  that  had  nothing  of 
his  own.  And  yet  afterwards  in  his  last  will,  he  disposed  of 
it  as  his  own  to  various  uses  as  he  thought  lit,  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  had  been  sufferers  for  the  Jansenist 
cause.  For  several  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  seemed  to 

*  Vide  Jo.  Laur.  Mofhemii  Difleitationum  ad  Hiftoriam   Ecclefiafticam  per 
tinentium  volumen  fecundum. 
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make  it  his  business  to  contrive   ways  to   weaken  or  harrass. 
and  torment  his  body,  and  thereby  hasten  his  own  death. 

Whilst  he  gave  away  his  income  to  the  poor,  he  himself 
voluntarily  endured  all  the  evils  and  hardships  which  attended 
the  extremity  of  want  and  poverty.  Mean  and  wretched  was 
his  garb  ;  black  bread,  water,  and  herbs,  but  without  oil, 
salt,  or  vinegar,  or  any  thing  to  give  them  savour,  was  his 
only  sustenance,  and  tha,t  but  .once  a  day.  $e  lay  upon  the 
ground,  and  was  worn  away  with  continual  watching.  After 
his  death  were  found,  his  hair,  shirt,  an  iron  cross,  a  girdle, 
stomacher,  and  bracelets  of  the  same  metal,  all  bestuck  with 
sharp  points.  These  were  the  instruments  of  penitence,  with 
whicn  he  was  wont  to  chastise  himself,  the  plain  marks  of 
which  he  bore  on  his  body.  By  such  a  course  he  brought 
himself  not  only  into  great  weakness  of  body,  but  into  dis- 
orders of  mind  :  And  this,  which  was  the  natural  eiect  of  his 
manner  of  living,  he  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  devil, 
whom  God  had  in  just  judgment  permitted  to  punish  him  for 
his  sins.  And  in  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, he  .fixed  upon  this,  that  he  had  still  too  great  a  love 
for  human  learning  and  knowledge,  and  therefore  from  thence- 
forth did  all  he  could  to  divest  himself  of  it,  and  would  have  sold 
his  well  furnished  library,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  some 
of  his  friends,  whose  interest  it  was  to  preserve  it.  For  two 
years  together  he  refused  to  come  to  the  holy  supper,  under 
pretence  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  come.  God  having 
required  him  to  abstain  from  it  j  and  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  brought  to  it  at  last,  by  the  threatenings, 
and  even  reproaches  of  his  confessor.  Finally,  that  no  kind 
of  misery  might  be  wanting  to  him,  he  chose  for  his  compa- 
nion, to  dwell  with  him  in  his  cottage,  a  man  that  was  looked 
upon  to  be  crazy,  and  who  treated  him  in  the  most  injurious 
manner.  He  did  all  he  could  to  hide  himself  from  his  friends, 
in  one  sorry  cottage  after  another ;  and  about  a  month  before 
his  death,  fixed  himself  in  a  little  lodge  in  the  corner  of  a  garden, 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind.  When  by  such  severities  he  had 
brought  himself  into  an  universal  bad  habit  of  body,  and  it  was 
visible  to  his  friends,  that  if  he  continued  in  that  course  he  could 
sot  long  support  under  it,  a  physician  was  called  in,  who  only 
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desired  him  to  remove  to  a  more  commodious  habitation,  to 
allow  himself  more  sleep,  and  a  better  diet,  and  especially  ta 
take  nourishing  broths  for  restoring  his  enfeebled  constitu-^ 
tution.  But  all  the  persuasions  of  his  physician,  confessor, 
and  of  his  friends,  and  the  tears  of  an  only  brother,  could  not 
prevail  with  him  to  follow  an  advice  so  reasonable  and  practi- 
cable ;  though  he  was  assured,  that,  if  he  used  that  method, 
there  was  great  hope  of  his  recovery,  and  that  his  life  could 
not  be  preserved  without  it.  And  when  at  last,  to  satisfy 
their  importunity  he  seemed  so  far  to  comply,  as  to  be  willing 
to  take  some  broth,  it  was  only  an  appearance  of  complying,  for 
he  took  care  to  give  such  orders  to  the  person  who  was  to  pre- 
pare it  for  him,  that  it  really  yielded  little  or  no  nourishment. 
Thus  it  was  manifest,  that  he  had  determined  to  hasten,  as 
much  as  in  him  lay,  his  own  death.  And  accordingly  he  told 
his  confessor,  that  this  life  had  nothing  in  it  to  make  it  worth 
a  Christian's  care  to  preserve  it*  His  friends  acknowledge, 
that  his  death  was  the  effect  "  of  the  almost  incredible  austeri- 
"  ties  that  he  exercised  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  life." 
His  great  admirer  the  Abbe  de  Asfeld  testifies,  that  he 
heard  him  declare  it  as  his  purpose  to  yield  himself  a  slow  sa- 
crifice to  divine  justice. 

This  his  extraordinary  course  of  austerities,  together  with 
the  zeal  he  expressed  to  the  very  last  for  the  Jansenist  cause, 
which  he  shewed  also  by  the  dispositions  he  made  in  his  will, 
as  well  as  by  his  appealing,  as  with  his  dying  breath,  to  a  fu- 
ture general  council  against  the  constitution  Unigetiitus,  pro- 
cured him  so  extraordinary  a  reputation,  that  he  has  passed 
for  one  of  the  greatest  saints  that  ever  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  No  sooner  was  he  dead,  but  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  people  ran  to  his  corpse,  some  of  whom  kissed 
his  feet,. others  cut  off  part  of  his  hair  as  a  remedy  against  all 
manner  of  evil;  others  brought  books,  or  bits  of  cloth  to  touch 
his  body,  as  believing  it  filled  with  a  divine  virtue.  Thus 
were  they  prepared  to  believe  and  expect  the  most  wonderful 
things. 

Whosoever  impartially  considers  the  several  things  that 
have  beea  mentioned,  and  which  are  amply  verified  in  th« 
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places  referred  to  in  the  margin  *,  will  not  think  the  learned 
Mosheim  in  the  wrong,  when  he  pronounceth,  that  it  cannot 
in  consistency  with  reason  be  supposed,  that  God  should  ex- 
traordinarily interpose  by  his  o\vn  divine  power,  to  do  honour 
to  the  bones  and  ashes  of  a  man,  weak  and  superstitious  to  a 
degree  of  folly,  and  who  was  knowingly  and  wilfully  accessory 
to  his  own  death.  In  vain  do  his  admirers,  as  he  himself 
hath  done,  extol  his  thus  destroying  himself  as  an  offering  up 
himself  a  voluntarily  sacrifice  to  divine  justice.  If  a  man 
should  under  the  same  pretence  dispatch  himself  at  once  with 
a  pistol  or  poniard,  would  this  be  thought  a  proper  justifica- 
tion of  his  conduct  ?  and  yet  I  see  not  why  the  pretence  might 
not  as  well  hold  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  since  it  makes 
no  great  difference  whether  the- death  was  swifter  or  slower, 
provided  it  was  brought  on  with  a  deliberate  ntention  and 
design. 

.  How  different  is  this  from  the  -beautiful  and  noble  idea  of 
piety  and  virtue  which  the, Gospel  furnisheth  us  with,  and 
from  the  perfect  pattern  of  moral  excellence  which  is  set  us 
by  our  blessed  Saviour  himself  in  his  own  holy  life  and  prac*. 
tice  !  That  the  great  apostle  St  Paul  was  far  from  encouraging 
such  austerities  as  tended  to  hurt  and  destroy  the  bodily  health, 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  advice  he  gave  to  Timothy,  Drink 
no  longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine,  for  thy  stomach?  s  sake, 
and  thine  often  infirmities,  I  Tim.  v.  23.  He  condemneth 
those  that,  under  pretence  of  extraordinary  purity,  were  for 
observing  the  ordinances  and  traditions  of  men,  Touch  not9 
taste  not,  handle  not  ;  and  brands  their  practice  under  the 
name  of  will-worship,  a  voluntary  humility,  and  neglecting,  or, 
as  the  word  might  be  rendered  not  sparing  the  body,  Col.  ii, 
20,  21,  22,  23.  That  which  in  the  case  of  Abbe  de  Paris  is 
cried  up  by  his  admirers  as  a  carrying  religion  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection,  viz.  his  abstaining  from  flesh,  and  con- 
fining himself  to  herbs,  is  represented  by  the  apostle  Paul  as 
a  sign  of  weakness  in  the  faith,  Rom.  xiv.  2. 

It  hath  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  glory  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  prescribed  in  the  New  Testament,   that  the 
piety  it  teacheth  us  is  solid  and  rational,  remote   from  all  su- 
*  See  Mofluem,  ut  fupra,  from  p.  364 .  to  p.  395. 
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perstitious  extremes,  worthy  of  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness  to  require,  and  becoming  the  true  dignity  of  the  rea- 
sonable nature.  It  comprehendeth  not  only  immediate  acts  of 
devotion  towards  God,  but  a  diligent  performance  of  all  rela~ 
tive  duties,  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  various  offices  in- 
cumbent upon  us  in  the  civil  and  social  life.  It  requireth  us 
indeed  to  bear  with  a  noble  fortitude  the  greatest  evils,  when 
we  are  regularly  called  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  God,  but  not 
rashly  to  expose  ourselves  to  those  evils,  or  to  bring  them 
upon  ourselves* 

The  wise  and  beneficent  Author  of  nature  hath  stored  the 
whole  world  about  us  with  a  variety  of  benefits  :  and  can  it 
be  thought  to  be  agreeable  to  his  will,  that,  instead  of  tasting 
his  goodness  in  the  blessings  he  vouchsafeth  us,  we  should 
make  a  merit  of  never  allowing  ourselves  to  enjoy  them  ? 
How  much  more  rational  is  it  to  receive  those  blessings  with 
thankfulness,  and  enjoy  them  with  temperance,  according  to 
that  of  St  Paul — Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing 
to  le  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving  :  For  it  is 
sanctified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer,  I  Tim.  iv.  4,  5* 
Can  it  be  pleasing  to  our  merciful  heavenly  Father,  that  we 
should  not  merely  humble  and  chasten  ourselves  on  special 
occasions,  but  make  it  our  constant  business  to  torment.our- 
selves,  and  to  impair  and  destroy  the  bodies  he  hath  given  us, 
and  thereby  unfit  ourselves  for  the  proper  offices  of  life  ?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  imagine,  that  under  the  mild  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel,  which  breathes  an  ingenuous  cheerful  spirit,  and 
raiseth  us  to  the  noble  liberty  of  the  children  of  God,  the  best 
way  of  recommending  ourselves  to  his  favour  should  be  to 
deny  ourselves  all  the  comforts  he  affordefh  us,  and  tt)  pass 
our  lives  in  perpetual  sadness  and  abstinence  ?  Could  it  be 
said  in  that  case,  that  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come  ?  i  Tim,  iv.  8.  It  is  true,  that  mortification  and  self- 
denial  are  important  gospel  duties,  but  how  different  from  the 
extremes  of  superstitious  rigour  will  appear,  when  I  come  to 
vindicate  the  evangelical  morality  against  the  objection  of  Mr 
Hume.  It  was  not  till  Christians  began  to  degenerate  from-, 
that  lovely  form  of  rational,  solid  piety  and  virtue,  of  whicfy 
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Christ  himself  exhibited  the  most  perfect  example,  that  they 
laid  so  mighty  a  stress  on  those  severe  and  rigorous  austeri-, 
ties,  which  neither  our  Saviour  nor  his  apostles  had  com- 
manded. And  in  this  respect  some  of  those  who  were  an- 
ciently deemed  heretical  sects  carried  it  to  a  greater  degree  of 
strictness  than  the  orthodox  themselves.  And  many  zealots 
there  have  "been  in  false  religions,  and  particularly  some  of  the 
heathen  devotees  in  the  East  Indies,  who  in  severe  penances* 
and  rigid  austerities,  and  in  voluntary  torments  inflicted  on 
their  own  bodies,  have  far  exceeded  the  Abbe  de  Paris  him- 
self. 

I  think  no  farther  observations  need  be  made  with  regard  to 
Mr  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  which  is  directly  levelled  a- 
gainst  Christianity.  But  any  one  that  is  acquainted  with  his 
writings  must  be  sensible,  that  he  often  takes  occasion  to 
throw  out  insinuations  against  religion,  which  he  usually  re- 
presents, either  under,the  notion  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm. 
Even  the  morals  of  the  gospel  have  not  escaped  his  censure, 
though  their  excellence  is  such  as  to  have  forced  acknowledg- 
ments from  some  of  those  who  have  been  strongly  prejudiced 
against  it. 

There  is  a  passage  to  this  purpose  in  his  Inquiry  concerning 
the  Principles  of  Morals,  which  deserves  particular  notice.  In 
that  Inquiry,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  he  assumes  the  merit 
of  making  n«w  discoveries,  and  placing  things  in  a  better  light 
than  any  man  had  done  before  him  ;  and  wonders  that  a  theory 
so  simple  and  obvious  as  that  which  he*  hath  advanced,  could 
have  escaped  the  most  elaborate  scrutiny  and  examination*.  I 
will  not  deny  that  there  are  in  that  Inquiry  some  good  and  cu- 
rious observations ;  but  I  can  see  little  that  can  be  properly 
C'sll.d  new  in  his  theory  of  morals,  except  his  extending  the 
notion  of  virtue  (and  it  is  concerning  the  principles  of  morals, 
and  therefore  concerning  moral  virtue,  that  his  Inquiry  pro* 
ceeds)  so  as  to  comprehend  under  it  every  agreeable  quality 
and  accomplishment;  such  as  wit,  ingenuity,  eloquence,  quick- 
ness of  conception,  facility  of  expression,  delicacy  of  taste  in  the 

*  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  ef  Movals,,  p.  172, 
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finer  arts,  politeness*,  cleanliness,  and  even  force  ofbody^.  I 
cannot  see  what  valuable  end  it  can  answer  in  a  treatise  of  mo- 
raJs  to  extend  the  notion  of  virtue  so  far.  It  is  of  high  im- 
portance to  mankind  rightly  to  distinguish  things  that  are  mor- 
ally good  and  excellent  from  those  which  are  not  so  ;  and  there- 
fore great  care  should  be  taken,  that  both  our  ideas  of  these 
things,  and  the  expressions  designed  to  signify  them,  should  be 
kept  distinct.  Wit,  eloquence,  and  what  we  call  natural  parts, 
as  well  as  acquired  learning,  politeness,  cleanliness,  and  even 
strength  of  body,  are  no  doubt  real  advantages,  and  when  un- 
der a  proper  direction,  and  rightly  applied,  are  both  ornament- 
al and  useful,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  neglected,  but,  as 
far  as  we  are  able,  to  be  cultivated  and  improved.  This  will 
be  easily  acknowledged  :  and  if  this  be  all  Mr  Hume  intends, 
it  is  far  from  being  a  new  discovery.  But  these  things  make 
properly  no  part  of  moral  virtue  ;  nor  can  a  man  be  said  to  be 
good  and  virtuous  on  the  account  of  his  being  possessed  of  those 
qualities.  He  may  have  wit,  eloquence,  a  polite  behaviour,  a 
fine  taste  in  the  arts,  great  bodily  strength  and  resolution,  and 
yet  be  really  a  bad  man.  And  when  these  things  are  separat- 
ed from  good  dispositions  of  the  heart,  from  probity,  benevo- 
lence, fidelity,  integrity,  gratitude,  instead  of  rendering  a  man 
useiul.to  the  community,  they  qualify  him  for  doing  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  These  qualities,  therefore,  should  be  carefully- 
distinguished  from  those  which  constitute  a  good  moral  cha- 
racter, and  which  ought  to  be  principally  recommended  to  the 

*  It  has  been  hinted  to  me  by  a  worthy  friend,  that  fome  have  thought  I 
did  wrong  in  not  allowing  polltenefs  to  be  ranked  among  the  moral  virtues.  And 
therefore  to  prevent  miftakes,  t  now  obferve,  that  if  by  polittnefs  be  meanc  a 
kind,  obliging  behaviour,  exprertive  of  humanity  and  benevolence,  and  flowing 
from  it,  it  may  be  juftly  reckoned  among  the  virtues :  and  in  this  fenf  a  p!am 
countryman,  who  is  good-natured  and  obliging  in  his  department  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  power,  may  be  faid  to  be  truly  a  polite  man.  But -this  feems  not  to  be  the 
ufual  acceptation  of  the  word  in  our  language.  By  polltenrfs  is  commonly  unner- 
ftood  a  being  well  verfed  in  the  forms  of  whit  is  ufually  called  good  breeding*  and 
a  genteel  behaviour.  And  taken  in  that  fenfc,  however  agreeable  and  ornament- 
al it  may  be,  I  apprehend  it  is  not  properly  a  moral  virtue  ;  nor  is  the  want  of 
it  a  vice.  And  I  believe  it  will  fcarce  be  denied,  that  a  man  may  b«  rca'ly  a 
good  and  worthy  perfon,  and  yet  not  be  what  the  world  calls  a  polite  weH-bred 
man. 

f  See  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  fe<5Uons  of  the  Inquiry  concerning;  the  Principles 
•f  Morals,  particulaily  p.  127,  128,  131.  135.  137.  162.  163, 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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esteem  and  approbation  of  mankind,  as  having  in  themselves  a 
real  invariable  worth  and  excellence,  and  as  deriving  a  merit 
and  value  to  every  other  quality.  Nor  is  it  proper,  in  a  trea- 
tise of  morals,  which  pretends  to  any  degree  of  accuracy,  to  con- 
found them  all  together  under  one  common  appellation  of  vir- 
tue. 

And  as  Mr  Hume  enlargeth  his  notion  of  virtue,  so  as  to 
take  in  several  things  that  do  not  seem  properly  to  belong  to 
the  moral  dispositions  and  qualities,  so  he  eXcludeth  from  that 
character  some  things  which  are  recommended  in  the  gospel  as 
of  importance  to  the  moral  temper  and  conduct,  particularly 
humility  and  self-denial.  He  observes,  that  "  celibacy,  fast- 
"  ing,  penance,  mortification,  self-denial,  humility,  solitude? 
"  and  the  whole  train  of  monkish  virtues,  are  every  where  re- 
"  jected  by  men  of  sense,  because  they  serve  no  manner  of  pur- 
"  pose  :  they  neither  advance  a  man's  fortune  in  the  world, 
«'  nor  render  him  a  more  valuable  member  of  society,  neither 
"  qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of  company,  nor  increase 

"  his  power  of  self-enjoyment On  the  contrary,  they  cross 

"  -all  these  desirable  ends,  stupify  the  understanding,  and  har- 
"  den  the  heart,,  obscure  the  fancy,  and  sour  the  temper*." 
Our  author  is  here  pleased  to  class  humility,  mortification,  and 
self-denial,  which  are  evidently  required  in  the  gospel,  with 
penances,  celibacy,  and  what  he  calls  the  monkish  virtues  ;  and 
pronoun ceth  concerning  all  alike,  that  they  are  rejected  by  all 
men  of  sense,  and  not  only  serve  no  manner  of  purpose,  but 
have  a  bad  influence  in  stupifying  the  understanding,  hardening 
the  heart,  and  souring  the  temper*  This  is  no  doubt  to  cast  a 
slur  upon  the  gospel  scheme  of  morality.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  cries  up'his-  own  theory  of  morals,  as  representing 
Virtue  in  all  her  engaging  charms*  That  "nothing  appears 
"  but  gentleness,  humanity,  beneficence,  affability,  nay,  even  at 
"  proper  intervals,  play,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  She  talks  not  of 
"  useless  austerities  and  rigours,  sufferance  and  self-denial, 
"  &c.  f."  A  scheme  of  morals  which  includeth  play,  frolic, 
and  gaiety,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  self-denial,  mortification, 
and  sufferance,  will  no  doubt  be  very  agreeable  to  many  in  this 

*  IiKjuiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  p.  174.          f  Ibid.  p.  18ft. 
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gay  and  frolicsome  age.  But  let  us  examine  more  distinctly 
what  ground  there  is  for  our  author's  censures,  as  far  as  the 
Christian  morals  are  concerned. 

To  begin  with  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have  a  particular 
aversion  to,  self-denial.  This  is  certainly  what  our  Saviour 
expressly  requireth  of  those  who  would  approve  themselves  his 
faithful  disciplts.  He-insisteth  upon  it,  as  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  their  discipleship,  that  they  should  deny  themselves — 
Matt.  xvi.  24.  Mark  viii.  34.  And  if  we  do  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  frightened  by  the  mere  sound  of  words,  but  con- 
sider what  is  really  intended,  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
lessons  of  morality,  and  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  truly  ex- 
cellent and  virtuous  character.  One  thing  intended  in  this 
self-denial  is  the  restraining  and  governing  -our  appetites  and 
passions,  and  keeping  them  within  proper  bounds,  and  in  a  due 
subjection  to  the  higher  powers  of  reason  and  conscience  :  and 
this  is  certainly  an  important  part  of  self-government  and  dis- 
cipline, and  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  attainment,  and  which  ar- 
gueth  a  true  greatness  of  soul.  And  however  difficult  or  dis- 
agreeable it  may  at  first  be  to  the  animal  part  of  our  natures; 
it  is  really  necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  layeth  the  best 
foundation  for  a  solid  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  of  mind.  A- 
gain,  if  we  take  self-denial  for  a  readiness  to  deny  our  ptivats 
interest  and  advantage  for  valuable  and  excellent  ends;  for  the 
honour  of  God,  or  the  public  good,  for  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  or  our  own  eternal  salvation,  and  for  serving  the 
cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  the  world  ;  in  this  view 
nothing  can  be  more  noble  and  praise- worthy.  And  indeed 
whoever  considers  that  an  inordinate  selfishness,  and  addicted- 
ness  to  a  narrow  fleshly  interest,  and  the  gratification  of  the 
carnal  appetites  and  passions^  is  the  source  of  the  chief  disor- 
ders of  human  lifej  will  be  apt  to  look  upon  self-denial  to  be  * 
of  great  consequence  to  morals;  Without  some  degree  of  self- 
denial,  nothing  truly  greatj  noble,  or  generous  is  to  be  atchieved 
or  attained.  He  that  cannot  bear  to  deny  himself  upon  proper' 
occasions,  will  never  be  of  any  great  use  either  to  himself  or 
to  others,  nor  can  make  any  progress  in  the  most  virtuous  and 
excellent  endowments,  or  even  in  agreeable  qualities,  and  true 
politeness.  This  writer  himself,  speaking  of  tie  love  of  fame  $ 
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which  he  tells  us,  rules  in  all  generous  minus,  observes,  that 
as  this  prevaileth,   the  animal,  conveniences  sink  gradually  in 
their  value  *.     And  elsewhere,  in  the  person  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophers, he  saith,  that  "  we  must  often  make  such  import- 
"  ant  sacrifices,  as  those  of  life  and  fortune,  to  virtue:"  And 
that  "  the  man  of  virtue  looks  down  with  contempt  on  all  the 
"  allurements  of  pleasure,  and  all  the  menaces  of  danger — toils, 
"•  dangers,  and  death  itself  carry  their  charms,  when  we  brave 
"  them  for  the  public  good  f."     And  even  after  having  told  us, 
that  virtue  talks  not  of  sufferance  and  self-denial,  he  adds,  that 
"  virtue  never  willingly  parts  with  any  pleasure,   but  in  hope 
"  of  ample  compensation  in  some  other  period  of  their  lives. 
"  The  sole  trouble  she  demands  is  of  a  just  calculation,  and  a 
*  steady  preference  of  the  greater  happiness  J."     Here  he  al- 
lows, that  virtue  may  reasonably  part  with  present  pleasure, 
in  hope  of  an  ample  compensation  in  some  other  period  of  our 
lives,  when  upon  a  just  calculation  it  contributes  to  our  great- 
er happiness.     But   then  he  seems  to  confine  the  hope  of  the 
compensation  which  virtue   is  to  look  for    to   some  future  pe- 
riod of  this  present  life,  which,   considering  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  it,is  little  to  be  depended  on,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  thought  not  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  man's  denying  him- 
self present  pleasures  and  advantages.     But, the  gospel  pro- 
poseth  a  much  more  noble  and  powerful  consideration,  viz.  the 
securing  a  future   everlasting   happiness  ;  and   supposing   the 
certainty  of  this,  of  which  we  have  the  fullest  assurance  given 
us,  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  all  the  rules  of  reason  and 
just  calculation,   than  to  part  with  present  pleasure,   or  to  un- 
dergo present  hardships,  to  obtain  it. 

What  hath  been  offered  with  regard  to  the  important  duty 
of  self-denial  may  help  us  to  form  a  just  notion  of  mortifica- 
tion, which  is  nearly  connepted  with  it,  and  which  cur  author 
also  findeth  great  fault  with.  '  The  chief  thing  intended  by  it 
is  the  subduing  our  fleshly  appetites,  and  our  vicious)  and  irre- 
gular inclinations  and  desires.  To  this  purpose  it  is  required 
of  us,  that  we  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  Rom.  viii.  13. 

*  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  p.  188. 
|  See  the  19th  of  his  Moral  and  Political  FJIays,  p.  213. 
\  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principle •  of  Morals,  p.  188. 
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that  we  mortify  our  members  that  are  on  the  earth, fornication* 
uncleanness,  inordinate  affection,  evil  concupiscence,  and  covet- 
ousness,  'which  is  idolatry,  Col.  iii.  5.  ;  and  that  .we  crucify 
the  flesh,  with  the  affections  and  lusts,  Gal.  v.  24.  Mortifica- 
tion taken  in  this  view  is  a  noble  act  of  virtue,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  maintain  th2  dominion  of  the  spirit  over  the 
flesh,  the  superiority  of  reason  over  the  inferior  appetites. 
Where  these  prevail,  they  tend  to  stupify  the  understanding, 
and  harden  the  heart,  and  hinder  a  man  from  being  a  valuable 
member  of  society,  which  is  what  Mr  Hume  most  unjustly 
chargeth  upon  that  mortification  and  self-denial  which  is  re- 
quired in  the  gospel.  Mortification  is  properly  opposed  to 
that  indulging  and  pampering  the  flesh,  which  tendeth  to  nou- 
rish and  strengthen  those  appetites  and  lusts,  which  it  is  the 
part  of  a  wise  and  virtuous  man  to  correct  and  subdue.  Even 
fasting  upon  proper  seasons  and  occasions,  however  ridiculed 
by  Mr  Hume  and  others,  may  answer  a  very  valuable  end, 
and  make  a  useful  part  of  self-discipline.  It  may  tend  both 
to  the  health  of  the  body,  and  to  keep  the  mind  more  clear  and 
vigorous,  as  well  as,  when  accompanied  with  prayer,  promote 
a  true  spirit  of  devotion.  But  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else, 
the  Christian  religion,  considered  in  its  original  purity  as  laid 
down  in  the  New  Testament,  preserveth  a  most  wise  modera- 
tion, and  is  far  from  carrying  things  to  extremes,  as  supersti- 
tion hath  often  done.  It  doth  not  any  where  insist  upon  ex- 
cessive, or  what  our  author  calls  useless  rigours  and  austerities. 
And  so  far  is  that  mortification  which  the  Gospel  prescribeth, 
and  which  is  nothing  more  than  the  keeping  the  body  under  a 
just  discipline,  and  in  a  due  subjection  to  the  law  of  the  mind, 
from  being  inconsistent  with  the  true  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
of  life,  that  it  layeth  the  most  bolid  foundation  for  it.  Mr 
Hume  himself  takes  notice  of  the  "  supreme  joy  which  is  to 
"  be  found  i  i  the  victories  over  vice,  when  men  are  taught  to 
"  govern  their  passions,  to  reform  their  vices,  and  subdue  their 
4<  worst  enemies,  which  inhabit  within  their  own  bosoms  *." 

Not  only  does  this  gentleman  find  fault  with  self-denial  and 
mortification,  but  with  sufferance.     Virtue,  according  to  his 

*   Moral  and  Political  E  flays,  p.  213. 
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representation  of  it,  talks  not  of  sufferance  and  self-denial*  And 
yet,  certain  it  is,  that  among  the  best  medalists  of  all  ages  it  has 
been  accounted  one  of  the  principal  offices  of  virtue,  to  support 
us  with  a  steady  fortitude  under  all  the  evils  that  befal  us  in 
this  present  state,  and  enable  us  patiently,  and  even  cheerfully 
to  bear  them.  A  virtue  that  cannot  suffer  adversity, nor  bear 
us  up  under  it  with  dignity,  and  in  a  proper  manner,  is  of  lit- 
tle value  in  a  world  where  we  are  exposed  to  such  a  variety  of 
troubles  and  sorrows.  And  in  this  the  Gospel  morality  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  of  the  most  admired  pagan  philoso- 
phers. Mr  Hume  has  reckoned  among  virtues  "  an  undis- 
"  turbed  philosophical  tranquillity,  superior  to  pain,  sorrow, 
"  anxiety,  and  each  assault  of  adverse  fortune  *,"  But  what 
is  this  philosophical  tranquillity,  so  much  boasted  of,  relying 
only  upon  itself,  compared  with  that  which  ariseth  from  the 
consolations  set  before  us  in  the  gospel,  from  the  assurances  of 
divine  assistances  and  supports,  from  the  love  of  God  and  sense 
of  his  favour,  from  the  lively  animating  hopes  of  glory,  and 
the  eternal  rewards  which  shall  crown  our  patience,  and  per- 
severing continuance  in  well-doing  ? 

The  last  thing  I  shall  take  notice  of,  as  represented  under  a 
disadvantageous  character  by  Mr  Hume,  Chough  highly  com- 
mended and  insisted  oh  by  our  Saviour,  is  humility :  and  this, 
rightly  understood,  is  one  of  the  most  amiable  virtues,  and 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  human  nature.  Our  author  is  pleased 
to  talk  of  a  certain  degree  of  pride  and  self-valuation,  the  want  of 
which  is  a,  vice,  and  the  opposite  to  which  is  meanness  f .  But 
to  call  a  proper  generosity  of  mind,  which  is  above  a  mean  or 
base  thing,  prifie\  is  an  abuse  of  words,  which  ought  not  to  be 
admitted,  if  we  would  speak  with  exactness,  in  an  inquiry  con- 
cerning morals.  It  is  to  give  the  name  of  an  odious  vice  to  a 
very  worthy  disposition  of  soul.  The  gospel  humility  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  meanness.  It  is  veiy  consistent  with  such 
a  just  self-valuation,  as  raiseth  us  above  every  thing  false, 
mean,  base,  and  impure,  and  keepeth  us  from  doing  any  thing 
un' -scorning,  the  dignity  of  the  reasonable  nature,  and  the  glo- 
rious character  and  privileges  we  are  invested  with  as  Chris- 
tians. True  humility  doth  not  absolutely  exclude  all  sense  of 

*  laqiury  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  p,  152.    f  Ibid.  p.  146,  H7» 
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our  own  good  qualities  and  attainments ;  but  it  tempers  the 
sense  we  have  of  them  with  a  just  conviction  of  our  absolute 
dependnnce  upon  God  for  every  good  thing  we  are  possessed 
of,  and  of  our  manifold  sins,  infirmities,  and  defects.  It  is  op- 
posed to  a  vain-glorious  boasting  and  self-sufficiency,  and  to 
such  a  high  conceit  of  our  abilities  and  merits,  as  puffeth  us 
up  with  a  presumptuous  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  contempt 
of  others,  and  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  hinderances 
to  our  progress  in  the  most  excellent  and  worthy  attainments. 
It  manifesteth  itself  towards  God,  by  an  entire  unreserved  sub- 
jection and  resignation  to  his  authority  and  will,  by  proper  ac- 
knowledgments of  our  own  unworthiness  before  him,  and  a 
sense  of  our  continual  dependance  upon  him,  and  constant  need 
of  his  graciout  assistance.  And  it  expresseth  itself  towards 
men,  by  causing  us  to  yield  a  due  submission  to  our  superiors, 
and  to  be  affable  and  condescending  to  our  inferiors,  courteous 
and  obliging  towards  our  equals,  in  honour  preferring  one  an- 
other, as  St  Paul  expresseth  it,  and  ready  to  bear  with  each 
other's  weaknesses  and  absurdities.  In  a  word,  it  diffuseth  its 
kindly  influence  through  the  whole  of  our  department,  and  all 
•the  offices  of  life.  Nothing  is,  so  hateful  as  pride  and  arro- 
gance. And  true  humility  is  so  amiable,  so  engaging,  so  ne- 
cessary to  render  a  person  agreeable,  that  no  man  can  hope  to 
please,  who  hath  not  at  least  the  appearance  of  it.  Our  author 
himself  observes,  that  "  among  well-bred  people,  a  mutual  de- 
"  ference  is  affected,  contempt  of  others  disguised*:"  and 
that  "  as  we  are  naturally  proud  and  selfish,  and  apt  to  assume 
«  the  preference 'above  others,  a  polite  man  is  taught  to  behave 
<c  with*  deference  towards  those  he  converses /  with,  and  to 
"  yield  the  superiority  to  them  in  all  the  common  occurrences 
"  of  society  f ."  So  that,  according  to  him,  a  shew  of  humili- 
ty, and  preferring  others  to  ourselves,  is  a  necessary  part  of 
good  behaviour;  and  yet  he  is  pleased  to  reckon  humility  a- 
mong  those  things  that  neither  render  a  man  a  more  valuable 
member  of  society,  nor  qualify  him  for  the  entertainment  of 
company,  but,  on  the  contrary,^  cross  those  desirable  purposes, 
and  harden  the  heart,  and  sour  the  temper. 

*  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  p.  161,  1*2, 
f  Moral  and  Political  Efliiys,  p.  184, 185, 
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But  enough  of  Mr  Hume  ;  who,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by 
his  writings,  will  scarce  he  charged  with  the  fault  of  having 
carried  humility  to  an  excess.  A  pity  it  is  that  he  hath  not 
made  a  better  use  of  his  abilities  and  talents,  which  might  have 
laid  a  just  foundation  for  acquiring  the  praise  he  seems  so  fond 
of,  as  well  as  rendered  him  really  useful  to  the  world,  if  l\e  had 
been  as  industrious  to  employ  them  in  serving  and  promoting 
the ,  excellent  cause  of  religion,  as  he  hath  unhappily  been  in 
endeavouring  to  weaken  and  expose  it ! 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A  FTER  great  part  of  this  work  was  finished,  and  sent  to  the 
press,  I  met  with  a  book,  which  1  have  read  with  great 
pleasure,  intitled,  The  Criterion;  or,  Miracles  Examined,  •with  a 
View  to  expose  the  Pretensions  of  Pagans  and  Papists,;  to  compare 
the  miraculous  Powers  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,'  with  those 
said  to  subsist  in  latter  Times  ,•  and  to  shew  the  great  and  material 
Differ •e.nce  between  them  in-  Point  of  Evidence :  from  whence  it  will 
appear,  tJiat  the  Former  must  be  true,  and  the  Latter  may  be  false. 
The  subject  is  evidently  both  curious  and  important,  and  is 
treated  by  the  author,  who,  I  hear,  is  the  Rev.  Mr  Douglass,  in 
a  judicious  and  masterly  way.  It  was  published  at  London  in 
1754,  and  therefore  before  the  publication  of  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers.  And  if  I  had  then 
seen  it,  I  should  certainly  have  thought  myself  obliged  to  take 
particular  notice  of  it.  The  worthy  author  ha's  made  judicious 
observations  upon  Mr  Hume's  Essay  on  Miracles,  especially 
that  part  of  it  which  relateth  to  the  miracles  ascribed  to  the 
Abbe  de  Paris,  which  he  has  insisted  on  for  an  hundred  pages 
together.  And  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me,  that  there  is  a 
perfect  harmony  between  what  this  learned  author  has  written 
on  this  subject,  and  what  I  have  published  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  work,  though  neither  of  us  knew  of  the  other's 
work.  He  shews,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  do,  that  fraud  and 
Imposture  were  plainly  detected  in  several  instances  :  and  that 
where  the  facts  were  true,  natural  causes  sufficient  to  produce 
the  effect  may  be  assigned,  without  supposing  any  thing  mira- 
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culous  in  the  case.  This  he  has  particularly  shewn,  with  re- 
gard to  each  of  the  miracles  insisted  on  by  Mr  de  Montgeron, 
which  he  accounts  for  much  in  the  same  way  that  Mr  des 
Voeux  hath  more  largely  done,  though  he  had  not  seen  that 
gentleman's  valuable  writings,  to  which  I  have  frequently  re- 
ferred for  a  fuller  account  of  those  things,  which  I  could  do 
little  more  than  hint  at.  The  reader  will  find  in  Mr  Douglass's 
work  a  full  proof  of  the  wonderful  force  of  the  imagination, 
and  the  mighty  i  .fluence  that  strong  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind,  and  vehement  passions  raised  there,  may  have  in  pro- 
ducing surprising  changes  on  the  body,  and  particularly  in  re- 
moving diseases  :  of  which  he  hath  produced  several  well-at- 
tested instances,  no  less  extraordinary  than  those  attributed  to 
the  Abbe  de  Paris,  and  which  yet  cannot  reasonably  be  pre- 
tended to  be  properly  miraculous. 

As  T  hiive  thought  myself  obliged  to  take  notice  of  that  part 
of  this  gentleman's  book,  which  hath  so  near  a  connection  with 
the  work  in  which  I  have  been  engaged ;  so  it  is  but  just  to 
observe,  that  it  is  also,  with  regard  to  every  other  part  of  it,  a 
learned  and  accurate  performance. 

What  he  proposed  to  shew  is,  that  the  evidence  for  the  gos- 
pel facts  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  facts  themselves  ;  and  that 
no  just  suspicion  of  fraud  or  falsehood  appeareth  in  the  ac- 
counts ;  while  every  thing  is  the  reverse,  with  regard  to  the 
evidence  brought  for  the  Pagan  or  popish  miracles. 

He  observes,  that  the  extraordinary  facts  ascribed  to  a  mira- 
culous interposition  among  the  Pagans  of  old,  or  the  Christians 
of  latter  times,  are  all  reducible  to  these  two  classes.  The  ac- 
counts are  either  such  as,  from  the  circumstances  thereof,  ap- 
pear to  be  false  ;  or,  the  facts  are  such  as,  by  the  nature  there- 
of, they  do  not  apgcar  to  be  miraculous.  As  to  the  first,  the 
general  rules  he  lays  down,  by  which  we  may  try  the  pretend- 
ed miracles  amongst  Pagans  and  Papists,  and  which  may  set 
forth  the  grounds  on  which  we  suppose  them  to  be  false,  are 
these  three  :  That  either  they  were  not  published  to  the  world 
till  long  after  the  time  when  they  were  said  to  be  performed  : 
or,  they  were  not  published  in  the  places  where  it  is  pretend- 
ed the  facts  were  wrought,  but  were  propagated  only  at  a  great 
{distance  from  the  scene  of  action :  or,  they  were  suffered  to 
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pass  without  due  examination,  because  they  coincide  with  the 
favourite  opinions  and  prejudices  of  those  to  whom  they  were 
reported ,  or,  because  the  accounts  were  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported by  those  who  alone  had  the  power  of  detecting  the 
fraud,  and  could  prevent  any  examination,  which  might  tend 
to  undeceive  the  world.  These  observations  he  applies  to  the 
Pagan  and  Popish  miracles  ;  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  he  distinctly  mentions,  and  shews,  that  there  are  none  of 
them  that  do  not  labour  under  one  or  other  of  these  defects.  < 

After  considering  those  pretended  miracles,  which,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  accounts  given  of  them,  appear  to  be 
false,  he  next  proceedeth  to  those  works,  which,  though  they 
may  be  true,  and  ascribed  by  ignorance,  art,  or  credulity,  to 
supernatural  causes,  yet  are  really  natural,  and  may  be  account- 
ed for,  without  supposing  any  miraculous  interposition  ;  and 
here  he  enters  on  a  large  and  particular  discussion  of  the  mi- 
racles attributed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris,  and  of  some  other  mi- 
racles that  have  been  much  boasted  of  in  the  Romish  church. 

Having  fully  examined  and  exposed  the  Pagan  and  Popish 
miracles,  he  next  proceeeds  to  shew,  that  the  objections  made 
against  them,  and  which  administer  just  grounds  of  suspicion, 
cannot  be  urged  against  the  gospel-miracles.  And  here  he 
distincty  shews,  First,  that  the  facts  were  such,  that,  from  the 
nature  of  them,  they  must  needs  be  miraculous,  and  cannot 
be  accounted  for  in  a  natural  way,  or  by  any  power  of  imagi- 
nation, or  strong  .impressions  made  upon  the  mind ;  and,  Se- 
condly, that  those  facts  are  such  as,  from  the  circumstances 
of  them,  they  cannot  be  false.  And  to  this  purpose,  he  makes 
it  appear,  that  they  were  published  and  appealed  to  at  the 
time  when  they  were  performed,  and  were  coeval  with  the 
preaching  of  Christianity,  which  was  manifestly  founded  upon 
them.  They  were  also  published  and  attested  at  the  places 
where  the  scene  of  them  was  laid,  and  on  the  spot  on  which 
they  were  wrought  :  and  the  circumstances,  under  which  they 
were  first  published,  give  us  an  assurance,  that  they  under- 
went a  strict  examination,  and  consequently  that  they  could 
not  have  escaped  detection,  had  they  been  impostures. 

Mr  Douglass  thinks  it  not  sufficient  barely  to  prove,  that 
the  testimony  for  the  gospel-miracles  is  stronger  than  that 
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which  snpporteth  any  other  pretended  miracles  ;  he  farther 
shews,  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  that  it  is  the  strongest 
that  can  be  supposed,  or  that  f*rom  the  nature  of  the  thing 
could  be  had.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  observe,  that,  besides 
the  unexceptionable  proof  from  testimony,  the  credibility  of 
the  gospel-miracles  is  confirmed  to  us,  by  collateral  evidences 
of  the  most  striking  nature,  and  which  no  spurious  miracles 
can  boast  of:  Such  as,  the  great  change  that  was  thereby  in- 
troduced into  the  state  of  religion  :  the  proofs  that  God  was 
with  the  first  publisaers  of  Christianity,  in  other  instances 
besides  those  of  miracles,  particularly  in  assisting  them  super- 
naturally  in  the  knowledge  of  the  scheme  of  religion  which 
thev  taught,  and  of  which  they  were  not  capable  of  ocing  the 
authors  or  inventors,  and  enabling  them  to  give  clear  predic- 
tions of  future  events.  And  particularly  he  insi«teth  upon  that 
most  express  and  circumstantial  prediction  of  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  as  a  demonstration  that  Jesus  acted  under  a  su- 
pernatural influence.  The  last  thing  he  urgeth  as  a  collateral 
evidence  is,  that  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture  were  per- 
formed by  those  who  assumed  the  character  of  prophets,  or 
teachers  sent  from  God,  and  their  miracles  were  intended  as 
credentials  to  establish  '  their  clnim,  to  add  authority  to  the 
messages  they  delivered,  and  the  laws  they  taught. — A  cha- 
racter which,  he  shews,  both  the  Pagan  and  Popish  miracles 
are  entirely  destitute  of. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  the  plan  of  Mr  Douglass's  work, 
which  fully  answeretn  the  title  :  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
1  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of  the  learn- 
ed author,  and  the  service  he  hath  done  to  the  Christian  and 
Protestant  cause. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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LETTER    XXII. 

Lord  Bolingbroke^s  Posthumous  Works  an  insolent  Attempt  up. 
on  Religion,  natural  and  revealed — Not  written  according 
to  the  Laws  of  Method — His  fair  Professions,  and  the  ad» 
vantageous  Account  he  gives  of  his  own  design— He  exalt  - 

'  eth  himself  above  all  that  have  written  before  him9  Ancients 
and  Moderns  ;  blames  the  Free-thinkers  Jor  taking  unbe- 
coming Liberties  ;  yet  writes  himself  without  any  Regard  to 
the  Rules  of  Decency — His  outrageous  Invectives  against 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  particularly  the  Writings  of  Moses  and 
St  Paul — The  severe  Censures  he  passeth  on  the  most  cele- 
brated Heathen  Philosophers — But,  above  all9  the  viru- 
lent and  contemptuous  Reproaches  he  casteth  upon  Christian 
Philosophers  and  divines — A  general  Account  of  his  Scheme f 
and  the  main  Principles  to  which  it  is  reducible. 

SIR, 

rnpHE  account  you  gave  me  of  the  late  pompous  edition  of 
•*•  the  works  of  the  late  Lord '  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  in  five 
large  volumes,  4to.  made  me  very  desirous  to  see  them.  But 
it  was  some  time  after  the  publication  of  them,  before  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  gratifying  my  curiosity.  I  have  uow  read 
them  with  some  care  and  attention. 

The  works  he  had  published  in  his  own  life-time,  and  which 
are  republished  in  this  edition,  had  created  a  high  opinion  of 
the  genius  and  abilities  of  the  author.  In  them  he  had  treaU 
cd  chiefly  concerning  matters  of  a  political  nature  :  and  it  were 
greatly  to  be  wished  for  his  own  reputa'ion,  and  for  the  bene<* 
fit  of  mankind,  that  he  had  confined  himself  to  subjects  of  that 
kind,  in  that  part  of  his  works  which  he  designed  to  he  pub- 
lished after  his  decease.  These  his  posthumous  works  make 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  collection.  His  Letters  on  the 
Study  and  Use  of  History,  which  were  published  before  the 
rest,  had  prepared  the  world  not  ro  lo:>k  for  auy  thing  from 
him,  that  ^ as  friendly  to  Christianity  or  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
But  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  extreme  insolence,  the  viru- 
lence and  contempt  with  wi'ich  in  his  other  posthumous  works 
he  hath  treated  those  things  that  have  been  hitherto  account-* 
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;d  most  sacred  among  Christians,  and  the  open  attacks  he  hath 
made  upon  some  important  principles  of  natural  religion, 
itself,  have  exceeded  whatever  was  expected  or  imagined. 
Fhere  is  ground  to  apprehend,  that  the  quality  and  -reputation 
>f  the  author,  his  high  pretensions  to  reason  and  freedom  of 
;hought,  his  great  command  of  words,  and  the  positive  and 
lictatorial  air  he  every  where  assumes,  may  he  apt  to  impose 
upon  many  readers,  and  may  do  mischief  in  an  age  too  well 
prepared  already  for  receiving  such  impressions.  Upon  these 
:onsiderations,  you  have  been  pleased  to  think,  that  a  distinct 
examination  of  this  writer  might  help  to  furnish  a  very  proper 
supplement  to  the  view  which  hath  been  taken  of  the  deisti- 
cal  writers  of  the  last  and  present  century,  I  was,  I  must  con- 
fess, not  very  fond  of  the  employment :  for  what  pleasure 
could  be  proposed  in  raking  into  such  a  heap  of  materials, 
which  are  thrown  together  without  much  order,  and  among 
which  one  is  sure  to  meet  with  many  things  shocking  to  any 
man  that  has  a  just  veneration  for  our  holy  religion,  and  who 
hath  its  honour  and  interests  really  at  heart  ? 

Before  I  enter  on  a  distinct  consideration  of  what  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  hath  offered,  both  against  natural  and  revealed  "re- 
ligion, I  shall  make  some  general  observations  on  his  spirit 
and  design,  and  his  manner  of  treating  the  subjects  he  has  un- 
dertaken, which  may  help  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  cha- 
racter as  a  writer,  and  how  far  he  is  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  manner  of  writing  his  Lordship  hath  generally  chosen 
is  by  way  of  Essay.  He  has  been  far  from  confining  himself 
to  the  laws  of  method  ;  and  perhaps  thought  it  beneath  so  great 
a  genius  to  stoop  to  common  rules.  But  there  is  certainly  a 
medium  between  being  too  stiff  and  pedantic,  and  too  loose 
and  negligent.  He  is  sensible  that  he  has  not  been  very  me- 
thodical, and  seems  to  please  himself  in  it.  He  declares,  that 
"  he  does  not, observe  in  these  Essays,  any  more  than  he  used 
"  to  do  in  conversation,  a  just  proportion  in  the  members  of 
*'  his  discourse  *  ;"  and  that  he  has  thrown  his  reflections  up- 
on paper  as  they  "  occurred  to  his  thoughts,  and  as  the  fre- 
"  quent  interruptions  to  which  he  was  exposed  would  give 
*'  Him  leave  f."  He  condescends  to  make  a  kind  of  apology 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  460.  f  Ibid.  p.  556. 
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for  this  way  of  writing,  when  he  says,  "  I  will  endeavour  not 
"  to  be  Coo  tedious  ;  arid  this  endeavour  will  succeed  the  bet- 
"  ter  by  declining  any  over-  strict  observation  of  method  *." 
But  I  am  apt  to  think  he  would  have  been  less  tedious,  and 
more  enlightening  to  his  reader,  if  he  had  been  more  observant 
of  the  rules  of  method.  He  might  then  have  avoided  many  of 
those  repetitions  and  digressions,  which  so  frequently  recur  in 
these  Essays,  and  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  of 
his  stile,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination,  often  prove,  if  I 
may  judge  of  others  by  myself,  very  disagreeable  and  irksome 
to  the  reader. 

As  to  his  design  in  these   writings,  if   we   are,  to  take  his 

own  word  for  it,  very  great  advantage  might  be  expected  from 

them   to   mankind.     He  believes   "  few  men  have  consulted 

"  others,  both  the  living  and  the  dead,  with  less  precipitation, 

"  and  in  a  greater  spirit  of  docility,  than  he  has  done  :  He  dis- 

"  trusted  himself,  not  his  teachers,  men  of  the  greatest  name, 

t(  ancient  and  modern.     But  he  found  at  last,  that  it  was  safer 

"  to  trust  himself  than  them,  and  to  proceed  by  the  light  of  his 

**  own  understanding,  than  to  wander  after  those  ignes  fatui  of 

"  philosophy  f."     He  is  sensible  that  "  it  is  the  modest,  not 

"  the  presumptuous  inquirer,  who    makes  a  real  and  safe  pro- 

"  gress  in  the  discovery  of  divine  truth  J  :"   and   that   "  can- 

*'  dour  and  knowledge  are  qualifications  which  should  always 

"  go  together,  and  are  inseparable  from  the  love  of  truth,  and 

"  promote  one  another    in  the  discovery  of  it  §."     He  con- 

tents himself  to  be  "  governed  by  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  is 

"  therefore  in  no  danger  of  becoming  atheistical,  superstitious, 

"or  sceptical  ||:" 

In  his  introduction  to  his  Essays,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Pope, 
he  gives  a  most  pompous  account  of  his  intentions,  and  evi- 
dently raiseth  himself  above  the  greatest  men,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern. He  "  represents  metaphysical  divines  and  philosophers, 
"  as  having  bewildered  themselves,  and  a  great  part  of  man- 
"  kind,  in  such  inextricable  labyrinths  of  hypothetical  reason- 
,*'  ings,  that  few  can  find  their  way  back,  and  none  can-  find  it 
"  forward  into  the  road  of  truth  ^[."  He  declares  that  "  natu- 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii,  p,  SIS.,  f  H>»d-  P-  32°- 

t  Ibid.  p.  344.  §  Ibid.  p.  492. 

i!  Ibid.  vol.  T.  p.  492.  1  Ibid,  vo),  iii.  p,  27. 
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"  ral  theology,  and  natural  religion  have  been  -corrupted  to 
"  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  grown,  and  was  long  since,  as  ne- 
"  cessary  to  plead  the  cause  of  God  against  the  divine  as  a- 
". gainst  the  atheist ;  to  assert  his  existence  against  the  latter, 
"  ro  defend  his  attributes  against  the  former,  and  to  justify  his 
"  providence  against  both  *."  That  "  truth  and  falsehood, 
"  knowledge  and  ignorance,  revelations  of  the  Creator,  inven- 
"  tions  of  the  creature,  dictates  of  reason,  sallies  of  enthusi- 
"  asm,  have  been  blended  so  long  together  in  systems  of  theo- 
"  logy,  that  it  may  be  thought  dangerous  to  separate  them  f." 
And  he  seems  to  think,  this  was  a  task  reserved  for  him.  He 
proposes  "  to  distinguish  genuine  and  pure  theism  from  the 
"  profane  mixtures  of  human  imagination  j  and  to  go  to  the 
f<  root  of  that  error  which  encourages  our  curiosity,  sustains 
"  our  pride,  fortifies  our  prejudices,  and  gives  pretence  to  dc- 
"  lusion  ;  to  discover  the  true  nature  of  human  knowledge, 
"  how  far  it  extends,  how  far  it  is  real,  and  where  and  how 
"it  begins  to  be  fantastical  J ;"  that  the  gaudy  visions  of 
"  error  being  dispelled,  men  may  be  accustomed  to  the  sim- 
"  plicity  of  truth."  For  this  he  expects  to  be  "  treated  with 
"  scorn  and  contempt  by  the  whole  theological  and  metaphy- 
"  sical  tribe,  and  railed  at  as  an  infidel  ||."  But  *'  laying 
"  aside  all  the  immense  volumes  of  fathers  and  councils,  school- 
"  men,  casuists,  and  controversial  writers,  he  is  determined 
"  to  seek  for  genuine  Christianity  with  that  simplicity  of  spirit 
"  with  which  it  is  taught  in  the  gospel  by  Christ  himself  §.'* 
The  guides  he  proposes  to  follow  are,  "  the  works  and  the 
"  word  of  God  ^."  And  he  declares,  that  "  for  himself  he 
"  thought  it  much  better  not  to  write  at  all,  than  to  write  un- 
"  der  any  restraint  from  delivering  the  whole  truth  of  things 
"  as  it  appeared  to  him  **." 

But  though  he  thus  professes  an  impartial  love  of  truth, 
and  to  deliver  his  sentiments  with  freedom,  yet  he  seems  re- 
solved, where  he  happens  to  differ  from  the  received  opinion, 
not  to  shew  a  decent  regard  to  the  -established  religion  of  his 
country.  He  praiseth  Scaevola  and  Varro,  who,  he  says, 

Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  327,  328,  t  Ibid.  p.  331. 

|  Ibid.  p.  828.  ||  Ibid.  p.  330. 

§  Ibid.  p.  339.  t  Md.  P-  347.  **  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  54, 
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"  both  thought  that  tilings  evidently  false  might  deserve  an  ' 
"  outward  respect,  when  the}7  are  interwoven  with  a  system 
'*  of  government.  This  outward  respect  every  good  subject 
"  will  shew  them  in  such  a  case.  He  will  not  propagate  those 
"  errors,  but  he  will  be  cautious  how  he  propagates  even 
"  truth  in  opposition  to  them  *."  He  blames  not  only  that 
arbitrary  tyrannical  spirit  that  puts  on  the  mask  of  religious 
%,eal,  but  that  pre sumptuous  factious  spirit  that  has  appeared 
under  the  ?nask  of  liberty  ;  artd  which,  if  it  should  prevail, 
ivould  destroy  at  once  the  general  influence  of  religion,  by 
shaking  the  foundations  of  it  which  education  had  laid.  But 
he  thinks,  "  there  is  a  middle  way  between  these  extremes, 
"  in  which  a  reasonable  man  and  a  good  citizen  may  direct  his 
"  steps  f."  ^  is  to  be  presumed  therefore,  that  he  would  have 
it  thought  that  this  is  the  way  he  himself  hath  taken.  He  men- 
tions with  approbation  the  maxims  of  the  Soufys,  a  sect  of 
philosophers  in  Persia:  One  of  which  is  :  "If  yon  find  no 
"  reason  to  doubt  concerning  the  opinions  of  your  fathers,  keep 
"  to  them,  they  will  be  sufficient  foi  you.  If  you  find  any  rea- 
"  son  to  doubt  concerning  thear»,  seek  the  truth  quiecly,  but  take 
'*  care  not  to  disturb  the  minds  of  other  men."  He  professeth 
to  proceed  by  these  rules,  and  blameth  some  who  ar.e  called 
Free-thinkers  for  imagining,  that  as  "  every  man  has  a  right 
«<  to  think  and  judge  lor  himself,  he  has  therefore  a  right  of 
"  speaking  according  to  the  full  freedom  of  his  thoughts. 
*5  The  freedom  belongs  to  him  as  a  rational  creature  :  He  lies 
"  under  the  restraint  as  a  member  of  society  J." 

But,  notwithstanding  these  fair  professions,  perhaps  there 
scarce  ever  was  an  author  who  had  less  regard  to  the  rules  of 
decency  in  writing  than  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  holy  Scrip- 
tures are  received  with  great  veneration  among  Christians  ; 
and  the  religion  there  taught  is  the  religion  publicly  profess- 
ed and  established  in  these  nations;  and  therefore,  according 
to  his  own  rule,  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  proper  respect. 
And  yet  on  many  occasions  he  throws  out  the  most  outrag- 
eous abuse  against  those  sacred  writings,  and  the  authors  of 


*  Bolingbrokc's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p  331.  f  Ibid.  p.  S32. 

J  Ibid,  p.  332,  334. 
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them.      Re  co-rip'res  th?  history  of  the  P^ntateuc'-   to  the  ro- 
toanees  Don  Q^iil  so  fond   of;  aad   pronounces   that 

'  they  wh -.«  receive  them  as  authentic  are  not  much  less  mad 
than  he  *.  That  "  it  is  no  less  than  blasphemy  to  assert  the 
"  Jewish  Scriptures  to  have  been  divinely  inspired  ;"  and  he 
represents  those  that  attempt  to  justify  them  as  having  *'  ill 
**  hearts  as  well  as  lv  ads,  and  is  worse  than  atheists,  though 
"  they  may  pass  for  saints  f."  He  diar^eth  those  with  im- 
piety, "  who  would  impose  on  us,  as  the  word  of  God,  a  book 
"  which  contains  scarce  any  thing  <-hat  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
"  wisdom,  power,  and  other  attributes  of  a  Supreme  All-per- 
"  feet  Being  J."  And  he  roundly  pronoiv:ceth,  that  "  there 
"  are  gross  defects  and  palpable  falsehoods  in  al<nost  every 
"  page  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  them  is  sue1!, 
*'  as  no  man,  who  acknow ledges  a  Supreme  All-perfect  Be- 
"  ing.  can  believe  to  be  his  word  §."  This  is  a  brief  speci- 
men of  his  invectives  against  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  which  he  repe  telh  on  many  occasions.  He 
affecteth  indeed  to  speak  with  seerriing  respect  of  Christianity, 
yet  he  has  not  only  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  evidences 
that  are  brought  to  support  it,  but  he  passeth  the  severest 
censures  upon  doctrines  which  he  himself  representeth  as  ori- 
ginal and  essential  doctrines  of  the  Oi  ristian  religion.  He  * 
makes  the  most  injurious  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  chargeth  it  ?s  repug- 
nant to  all  our  ideas  of  order,  of  justice,  of  goodness,  and  even 
of  theism  ||.  And  after  a  most  virulent  invective  against. the 
Jewish  notion  of  God, .as  partial,  cruel,  arbitrary,  and  unjust, 
he  asserts,  that  the  character  imputed  to  him  by  the  Chr;.t- 
ian  doctrine  of  redemption,  and  future  punishments,  is  as  be  d 
or  worse  ^f.  Great  is  the  contempt  and  reproach  he  hath 
poured  forth  upon  St  Paul,  who.  was  the  penman  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  New  Testament,  aod  whose  name  and 
writings  have  been  always  deservedly  had  in  great  veneration  in 
tha  Christian  church.  He  chargeth  him  with  dissimulation  and 

*  Bolinghroke's  Works,  vol  iii.  p.  280,  t  Ibid.  p.  299,  306. 

Jlbid.^   308.                          %       ^  §  Ibid,  p    -,'«*. 

jj  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  318.*vol.  V.  p.  291.  532.  ^  Ibid,  p,  532,  533i 
VOL;    I.                                 D  & 
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falsehood  and  even  with  madness  *.  He  asserts  that  his  gospel 
was  different  from  that  of  Christ,  and  contradictory  to  it  f ;  that 
he  writes  confusedly,  obscurely,  and  unintelligibly  j — and 
where  his  gospel  is  intelligible,  it  is  often  absurd,  profane,  and 
trifling  (. 

Some  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  shewn  little  respect  for 
the  holy  Scriptures,  have  yet  spoke  with  admiration  of  many 
of  the  sages  of  antiquity  :  But  Lord  Bolingb.roke  has  on  all 
occasions  treated  the  greatest  men  of  all  ages  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  %corn.  It  is  allowable  indeed'  for  sincere  and 
impartial  inquirers  after  truth,  to  differ  from  persons  .of  high 
reputation  for  knowledge  and  learning,  ancient  and  modern  : 
and  sometimes  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  point  out  their  er-, 
rors,  lest  the  authority  of  great  names  should  lead  men  aside 
from  truth.  But  whilst  we  think  ourselves  obliged  to  detect 
their  mistakes,  there  is  a  decent  regard  to  be  paid  them  :  It 
•would  be  wrong  to  treat  them  in  a  reproachful  and  con- 
temptuous  manner*  Yet  this  is  what  our  author  hath  done. 
If  all  the  passages  were  laid  together,  in  which  he  hath 
inveighed  against  the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  of  all  ages, 
especially  the  philosophers,  metaphysicians,  and  divines,  they 
would  fill  no  small  volume.  And  indeed  these  kind  of  decla- 
1  matory  invectives  recur  so  often  in  these  Essays,  as  cannot 
but  create  great  disgust  to  every  reader  of  taste*  I  shall  men- 
lion  a  few  passages  out  of  a  multitude  that  might  be  produced, 
and  which  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  He  saith  of 
the  philosophers,  that  "  they  seem  to  acquire  knowledge  only 
*;  as  a  necessar^-  step  to  error,  and  grow  so  fond  of  the  latter 
"  that  they  esteem  it  no  longer  human',  but  raise  it  by  an  ima- 
<e  ginary  apotheosis  up  to  a  divine  science :  That  these 
*•'  searchers  after  truth,  these  lovers  of  wisdom,  are  nothing 
"  better  than  venders  of  false^  wares:  And  the  most  irrational  ' 
'•'  of  all  proceedings  pass  for  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  rea- 
*'  son  || ."  He  represents  metaphysical  divines  arid  philosophers 
c.s  having  "  wandered  many  thousand  years, in  imaginary  light 
"  and  darkness  §."  He  frequently  chargeth  them  with  mad- 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  1  72.  SOS.  f  Ibid.  p.  313,  i^7,  328. 
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ness,  and  sometimes  with  blasphemy  :  And  that  «  they  stag- 
"  gered  about,  and  jostled  one  another  in  their  dreams  *." 
Speaking  of  PMo  and  Aristotle,  he  says,  "  their  works  have 
"  been  preserved,  perhaps  more  to  the  detriment  than  to  the 
"  advancement  of  learning  f."  And  though  he  sometimes 
commends  Socrates,  he  pronounces,  that  he  "  substituted  fan- 
"  tastical  ideas  instead  of  real  knowledge,  and  corrupted 
c<  science  to  the  very  source :"  That  "  he  lost  himself  in  the 
"  clouds — when  he  declared,  that  the  two  offices  of  philoso- 
"  phy  are,  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  the  abstracting  of 
"  the  soul  from  corporeal  sense  :"  And  that  he  and  Plato  were 
mad  enough  to  think  themselves  capable  of  such  contempla- 
tion and  such  abstraction  J.  Besides  many  occasional  passa- 
ges scattered  throughout  these  Essays,  there  are  several  Jarge 
sections  which  contain  almost  nothing  else  than  invectives 
against  Plato  and  his  philosophy.  He  says,"  that  philosopher 
"  treated  every  subject,  whether  corporeal  or  intellectual,  like 
"  a  bombast  poet,  and  a  mad  theologian  ||  :"  That  "  he  who 
"  reads  Plato's  works  like  a  man  in  his  senses  will  be  tempt- 
*'  ed  to  think  on  many  occasions  that  the  author  Was  not  so  :" 
And  that  "  no  man  ever  dreamed  so  wildly  as  this  author 
"  wrote  §."  'He  chnrgeth  him  with  a  "  false  sublime  style, 
"  and  that  no  writer  can  sink  lower  than  he  into  a  tedious  so- 
"  cratical  irony,  into  certain  flimsy  hypothetical  reasonings 
"  that  prove  nothing,  and  into  allusions  that  are  mere  vul- 
"  garisms,  and  that  neither  explain  nor  inforce  any  thing  that 
"wants*  to  be  explained  or  enforced^]"."  He  represents  all 
the  commentators  and  translators  of  Plato  as  dull  or  mad  ;  and 
calls  Ficinus  delirious,  and  Dacier  simple  and  a  bigot,  and  a 
Platonic  madman  **.  The  true  reason  of  the  particular  dis- 
like he  every  where  expresses  against  that  philosopher  seems 
to  be  what  he  calls  his  "  rambling  speculations  about  the  di- 
"  vine  and  spiritual  nature,xabout  immaterial  substances,  about. 
"  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  about  the  rewards  and 
e(  punishments  of  a  future  state  ft." 

*  Bolingbroke'i  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  553,  554.  vol.  iv.  p.  129.  150. 
|  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  392.  f  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  113. 
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As  to  the  Sto.es,  he  declares,  "  that  their  theology  and 
"  morality  were  alike  absunl  :"  That,  in  endeavouring  to  ac- 
count  how  it  came  that  there  h  evil  in  ths ^vorld,  and  that 
the  best  men  have  often  the  greatest  share  o!  this  evil,  •«  they 
"  talked  mere  nonsense,  figurative,  sublime,  metaphysical, 
"  but  nonsense  still  *."  The  ancient  tkeists,  in  general,  he  re- 
i  presents  as  having  been  seduced  many  ways  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  atheists,  and  particularly  blames  them  for  pretending 
to  connect  moral  attributes,  such  as  we  conceive  them,  with 
the  physical  attnbu-es  of  God  ;  which,  he  affirms,  gave  great 
advantage  to  the  objc  ctions  of  the  atheists  f. 

But  there  is  no  sort  of  men  against  whom  he  inveighs  with 
greater  licence  of  reproach  than  the  Christian  divines  and  phi- 
losophers. He  frequently  speaks  of  the  ancient  fathers  with 
the  utmost  contempt :  That  they  were  superstitious,  credu- 
lous, lying  men  ; — and  that  **  the  greatest  of  them  were  un- 
"  fit  to  write  or  speak  on  any  subject  that  required  closeness 
**  of  reasoning,  an  evangelical  candour,  and  even  common  in- 
"  genuousness  J."  As  to  the  more  modern  divines,  he  takes 
every  occasion  of  insulting  and  abusing  them.  Not  only  doth 
he  represent  them  as  "  declaimers,  who  have  little  resp?ct  for 
*'  their  readers* — as  hired  to  defend  the  Christian  system, — 
"  and  as  seeking  nothing  more  than  the  honour  of  the  gown, 
€t  by  having  the  last  w  jrd  in  every  dispute  [|  ;"  but  he  says,> 
"  they  talk  a  great  deal  of  blasphemy  on  the  head  of  internal 
"  divine  characters  of  Scripture  $•"  He  often  repeats  it, 
that  atheists  deny  God,  but  the  divines  defame  kirn,  which,  he 
thinks,  is  the  worse  of  tie  two.  He  charges  them  with  mad- 
ness, and  worse  than  madness  ^ff  :  That  "  they  have  recourse 
"  to  trifling  distinctions,  and  dogmatical  affirmations,  the  last 
*'  retrenchments  of  obstinacy  ** :"  That  "  of  all  fools,  the 
**  most  presumptuous,  and  at  the  same  time  most  trifling,  are 
"  metaphysical  philosophers  and  divines  ff."  He  charges  them 
i*  an  address  he  makes  to  God,  with  "  owning  his  existence 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  247,  317.  Ibid,  vol  v.  p. 
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"  only  to  censure  his  works,  and  the  dispensations  of  his  pro- 
"  vidence  *."  And  frequently  represents  them  as  in  alliance 
with  the  atheists,  as  betraying  the  cause  of  God  to  them,  and 
as  doing  their  best,  in  concert  with  these  their  allies,  to  des- 
troy both  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God  f.  He  declares, 
that  "  he  who  follows  them  cannot  avoid  presumption  and 
'*  profaneness,  and  must  be  much  upon  his  guard  to  avoid 
"  blasphemy  %  :"  "  That  the  preachers  of  natural  and  reveal - 
"  ed  religion  have  been  loudest  in  their  clamours  against  Pro- 
"  vidence,  and  have  done  nothing  more  than  repeat  what  the 
"  atheists  have  said  ; — and  that  they  attempt  to  prove  that 
"  the  supreme  Being  is  the  tyrant  of  the  world  he  governs  ||." 
And  the  same  charge  he  advanceth  against  the  Christian  phi- 
losophers in  general. 

But  besides  these  general  invectives  against  Christian  philo- 
sophers and  divines,  he  hath  particularly  attacked  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  names  in  a  manner  little  reconcileable  to  good 
manners,  and  the  decency  which  ought  to  be  observed  towards 
persons  of  distinguished  reputation,  even  when  we  think  them 
in  the  wrong.  Speaking  of  "  many  reverend  persons,  who," 
he  says,  "  have  had  their  heads  turned  by  a  preternatural  fer- 
"  mentation  of  the  brain,  or  a  philosophical  delirium," — he 
observes,  that  none  has  beeri  more  so  than  Dr  Cud  worth. — He 
"  read  too  much  to  think  enough."  He  represents  him  as 
having  "  given  a  nonsensical  paraphrase  of  nonsense  ;" — and 
that  "  the  good  man  passed  his  life  in  the  study  of  an  unmean- 
"  ing  jargon  :  and  as  he  learned,  so  he  taught  $  ."  He  charges 
Bishop  Cumberland  with  "  metaphysical  jargon,  and  theolo- 
"  gical  blasphemy  ^[."  Stillingfleet  is  spoken  of  with  contempt ; 
as  also  Huet,  Bochart,  and  the  Christian  antiquaries  **.  Nor 
is  archbishop  Tillotson  treated  with  greater  regard.  He  talks 
in  a  very  slighting  way  of  those  that  have  written  on  the  law 
of  nature,  particularly  Grotius,  Selden,  and  PutTendorf :  That 
they  "  puzzle  and  perplex  the  plainest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
"  seem  to  be  great  writers  on  this  subject,  by  much  the  same 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  539.          f  Ibid.  p.  511,  34G,  353,  £c. 
J  Ibid.  p.  4G4.  |j  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  4K4,  485. 
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"  right  as  he  might  be  called  a  great  traveller,  who  should  go 
"  from  London  to  Paris  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  *."  There 
is'none  of  the  Christian  philosophers  of  whom  he  speaks  with 
so  much  respect  as  Mr  Locke  ;  yet  he  represents  him  as  hav- 
ing "  dreamecf  that  he  had  a  power  of  forming  abstract  ideas  ;" 
and  mentions  this  as  a  proof,  '*  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
"  philosophical  delirium  f."  And  he  charges  it  upon  him  as 
a  great  inconsistency,  that  he  should  write  a  Commentary  on 
St  Paul's  Epistles,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Reasonableness  06 
Christianity,  after  he  had  written  an  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing J. 

But  there  is  no  one  person  whom  he  treats  with  so  much 
rudeness  and  insolence  as  the  late  eminendy^learned  Dr  Samuel 
Clarke.  He  calls  him  a  presumptuous  dogmatist,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  having  "  impiously  advanced,  that  we  know  the 
«f  rule  God  governs  by  as  well  as  he, — and  that,  like  another 
"  Eunomius,  he  presumes  to  know  God,  his  moral  nature  at 
il  least,  and  to  teach  others  to  know  him,  as  well  as  he  knows 
"  himself  ||  "  He  chargeth  him  with,  a  foolish  and  wicked 
rhodomontade,  "  with  pretending  to  make  infallible  demon- 
"  strations,  like  the  Pope's  decrees,  and  sending  every  one  to 
"  the  devil  who  does  not  believe  in  thorn  §  :  and  with  a  rhap- 
"  sody  of  presumptuous  reasonings,, of  profane  absurdities,  of 
"  evasions  that  seem  to  answer  while  they  only  perplex,  and 
'(  in  one  word,  the  most  arbitrary  and  least  reasonable  suppo- 
"  sitions  ^[."  He  saith,  that  "-the  retrenchments  cast  up  by 
"  him  are  feeble  beyond  belief."  That  "  he  boasts  like  a 
"  bullv,  who  looks  tierce,  speaks  big,  and  is  little  to  be  fear- 
{e  ecj  **^>  £Tot  onjy  does  he  call  him  an  audacious  and  vain 
soplist  ff,  but  he  carries  it  so  far  as  to  say,  that  "  he  and 
"  Wollaston  do  in  effect  renounce  God,  as  much  as  the  rankest 
of  the  atheistical  tribe  {{.  With  regard  to  the'last  mentioned 
celebrated  writer,  Mr  Wollaston,  besides  the  severe  reproach 
cast  upon  him  in  the  passage  I  have  just  cited,  Lord  Boling- 


*   Bolingbroke's  Works  vol.  v.  p.  68.         f  Ibid.  vol.  i5.  p.  441,  442. 
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broke  elsewhere  treats  him  as  "  a  licerftious  maker  of.  hypo- 
et  theses — and  a  whining  philosopher."  He  represents  all  that 
he  hath  said  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  "  as  a  string 
"  of  arbitrary  suppositions  j"  and  tliat  "  his  discourse  on  that 
"  subject  is  such  as  would  lead  one  to  think,  that  the  philoso- 
e<  pher  who  held  it  was  a  patient  of  Dr  Monro's  not  yet  per- 
"  fectly  restored  to  h'is  senses  *.  He  acknowledges  him  in- 
deed to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  but  charges  him 
with  writing  nonsense  ;  that  he,  and  such  as  he,  were  learned 
lunatits  ;  and  he  treats  his  way  of  arguing;  about  a  future  st;-te, 
as  a  specimen  of  that  sort  ofmadness  which  is  called  a  dementia  * 
quoad  loc^.  The  same  censure  he  passeth  on  the  late  Lord 
President  of  Scotland,  "  that  he  was  indeed  a  man  of  capacity, 
*(  good  sense,  apd  knowledge,  but  was  in  a  delirium,  and  mad, 
"  quoad  hoc,  when  h£  wrote  against  Tindal  J." 

You  cannof  but  have  obsrved,  in  reading  over  several  of 
the  nassages  which  have  been  produced,  that  it  is  familiar  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke  to  represent  those  as  mad  and  out  of  their 
senses  who  happen  to  differ  from  him,  at  least  as  mad 
with  regard  to  the  particular  point  in  difference.  I  shall  only 
^mention  one  passage  more  to  this  purpose  out  of  the  many 
that  might  be  produced.  Having  compared*  the  reasoners  a 
prim  to  persons  in  Bedlam,  and  the  several  sorts  of  madmen 
there,  he  adds,  that  "  atheists  are  one  sort  of  madmen,  many 
"  divines  and  {heists  another  sort  ;" — and  "  that  these  sorts  of 
"  madmen  are  principally  to  be  found  in  colleges  and  school?, 
"  where  different  sects  have  rendered  this  sort  of  madness, 
"  which  is  occasionaHy  elsewhere,  both  epidemical  and  tradi- 
"  tional  §."  If  one  were  to  imitate  this  author's  manner  of 
talking,  one  might  be  apt  to  charge  him  as  being  seized  with  a 
sort  of  madness,  when  certain  subjects  come  in  his  way — me- 
taphysics ;  artificial  theology  ;  Plato  and  Platonic  philosophy  ; 
spiritual  substance,  and  incorporeal  essence  ;  but,  above  all,  the 
Christian  divines  and  clergy.  These,  when  he  happens  to 
meet  with  them,  bring  one  of  his  fits  upon  him,  and  often  set 
him  a-raving  for  several  pages  together.  But  I  confess  I  too 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  515.  518.  vol.  v.  p. 
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much  dislike  such  a  way  of  writing  to  make  recrimination^  of 
this  kind.  And  yet  his  Lordship  tells  the  divines  of  the  dis- 
cretion of  their  adversaries^  and  would  have  them  return  it 
with  discretion.  And  he  represents  the  orthodox  bullies,  as  he 
calls  them,  as  "  affect  :ng  to  triumph  over  men,  who  employ 
"  but  part  of  their  strength,  as  tiring  them  with  impertinent 
"  parad  xes,  and  provoking  them  with  unjust  reflections,  and 
*'  often  by  the  foulest  language*." 

I  am  apt  to  think,  that  by  this  time  yon  are  weary  of  read* 
ing  over  such  a  heap  of  abusive  rt-fl  ctions,  so  unbecoming  any 
*  man  of  learning  and  education,  much,  more  one  so  conversant 
In  the  polite  world  as  Lord  Bofingbroke  has  been.  The  tran- 
scribing them  out  of  his  Essays  was  no  very  agreeable  employ- 
ment. Bet  they  so  often  occur  there,  and  make  so  remarkable 
a  part  of  the  works  of  this  right  honourable  author,  that  it 
was  absolutely  nrcessary  to  take  some  notice  of  them.  One 
t1  -  '  f  "ms*  be  safely  collected  from  his  writing  aft*  r  this  man- 
ner, viz.  t--at  he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  th?  superiority  of 
his  own  understanding,  and  a  sovereign  contempt  for  all  those 
that  were  in  d  IF,  rent  sentiments  from  him,  whether  philoso- 
phers, ancient  or  modern,  or  d,  vines,  but  especially  for  the  lat-* 
ter. 

If  we  examine  what  foundation  there  is  for  thesf  $iigh  pre- 
tensions, or  what  new  and  important  discoveries  thii  \\r-ter 
hath  made  in  religion  or  philosophy,  which"tnay*be  of  real  use 
to  mankind,  the  principal  things  in  his  scheme  may  be  reduced 
to  the  following  heads  : 

I.  That  there  is  one  Supreme  All-perfect  Being,  the  eternal 
anH  original  cause  of  all  things,  of  almighty  po  <  er  and  infinite 
wisdom  ;  but  that  we  must  not  pretend  to  ascribe  to  him  any 
moral  attributes,  distinct  from  his  physical,  especially  holiness, 
justice,  and  goodness  :  that  he  has  not  these  attributes,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  we  conceive  of  them,  nor  any  thing  equivalent 
to  those  qualities  as  they  are  in  us  ;  and  that  to  pretend  to  de- 
dure  moral  obligations  from  those  attribute?,  or  to  talk*of 
imitating  God  in  his  moral  attributes,  is  enthusiasm  or 
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2.  That  God  made  the  world,  and  established  the  laws  of 
this  system  at  the  beginning  :  but  that  he  doth  not   now   con- 
cern himself  in  the  affairs  of  men,  or  that  if  he  doth,  his  pro- 
vidence oulv  extended  to  collective  bodies,  but  hath  no  re- 
gard to  individuals,  to  their  actions,  or  to  the  events  that  befal 
them. 

3.  That  the  soul  's  not  a  distinct  substance  from  the  body  : 
that  the  whole  man  is  dissolved  at  death  :   and  that   though   it 
may  be  us  t'u1  to  mankind  to  beii  v-  the  doctrine  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  yet  it  is  a  fiction,  which  hath  no  real 
foundation  in  rnture  and  reason:   and   that  to  pretend  to  argue 
for   future  retributions  from   th     apprehended  unequal  distri- 
butions of  this  present  state,  is  absurd  and  blasphemous,   and 
is   to   cast  the   most    unworthy   reflections    on    divine   Provi- 
de.,ce. 

4.  That  the  law  of  nature  is  what  reason  discovered!  to  us 
concerning  our  duty  as  fount  ed  in  the  human    system  :  that  it    • 
is  clear  and  obvious  to  ail  mack-  id  ;  but  has  been  obscured  and 
prevented  by  ancitnt  phikKoph-'S  a>.d  modern  dlv  nes  :   that  it 
has  nat  been  set  in  a  proper  iu:ht  bv  those   who   have   under- 
taken to  treat  of  it ;  and  therefore  he  hath  represented  it  in  its 
genuine  purity  and  simplicity:   and.  that  the  sanctions   of  that 
law  relate  to  men  not  individually,  but  collectively  considered. 

5.  That  from  the  clearness  ind  sufficiency  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, it  may  be  concluded,  that  G;>d  bah  made  no  other  reve- 
lation of  his  will  to  mankind  :  and  that  there  is  no  need  or  use 
for  any  extraordinary  supernatural  revelation. 

6.  That  it  is  piufane  and  blasphemous  to  ascribe  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  to  revelation  or  inspiration  from  GoJ  :  that  the  his- 
tory contained  there  is  false  and  incredible,  and  the  scheme  of 
religipg  taught  in  those  writings  is  absolutely   unworthy  of 
God,  and  repugnant  to  his  divine  perfections. 

7.  That  the  N--v  Testament  consists  of  two  different  gos- 
pels,  opposite  to  one  another,   tha    of  Christ   and  that  of  St 
Pan'  •  that  Christianity  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  as  taught  by 

^Jesu-  Christ,  and  contained  in  the  evangelical  writings,  is  a 
benevolent  institution,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  republication 
of  the  law  of  nature,  or  rather  of  the  theology  of  Plato  :  that 
thot morals  it  teaches  are  pure,  but  no  other  than  the  philoso- 
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phers  had  taught  before,  and  that  some  of  its  precepts  are  not 
agreeable  to  the  natural  law ;  and  some  of  its  origina*  doc- 
trines, particularly  those  relating  to  the  redemption  of  roan  kind 
by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, are  absurd,  and  inconsistent  with  the  attributes  of  God. 

These  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  remarkable  things  in  the 
late  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Rost  burnous  Works  as  far  as  natural 
and  revealed  religion  is  concerned.  And  the  method  I  propose 
to  pursue  in  my  observations  upon  them  is  this  : 

I  shall  first  consider  the  attempts  he  hath  made  to  subvert 
the  main  principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion, 
viz.  those  relating  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  a  particu- 
lar providence  extending  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  retributions. 
I  shall  next  examine  the  account  he  hath  given  of  the  law  of 
nature,  and  of  the  duties  and  sanctions  of  that  law.  After 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  what  he  hath  offered  con- 
•  cerning  divine  revelation  in  general,  with  a  view  to  shew  that 
an  extraordinary  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  is 
absolutely  needless,  and  that  therefore  we  may  conclude,  that 
6-od  hath  never  given  such  a  revelation  at  all.  I  Shall  pro- 
ceed, in  the  next  place,  to  a  particular  and  distinct  examina- 
tion of  the  objections  he  hath  urged  against  the  truth  and  di- 
vine original  of  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  the  Scriptures  of  the 
O-d  Testament  ;  and  shall  conclude  witfi  considering  what 
more  directly  rdateth  to  the  Christian  revelation  properly  so 
calfed,  to  its  proofs  and  evidences,  and  to  its  laws  and  doctrines, 
all  which  he  hath  endeavoured  to  expose. 

This,  I  hope,  -may  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  design  I  have 
in  view,  which  is  to  obviate  the  principal  mischiefs  to  religion, 
which  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works  seem  fitted  to  pVp^juce. 
Other  things  there  are  in  these  volumes,  which  might  furnish 
matter  for  many  reflections,  but  which  I  shall  take  little  or  no 
notice  of,  as  they  do  not  come  within  the  compass  of  the  plan, 
I  propose.  , 

I  am,  £g. 
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* 

LETTER     XXIII. 

%  Lord  Bolingbroke  asserts  the  Existence  of  God  against  the  Atheists, 
but  rejects  the  Argument  a  priori,  and  that  draivn  from  the  gf- 
r.cral  Consent  of  Mankind— He  is  for  reducing  all  the  divine  At- 
tributes to  Wisdom  andjPvwer,  and  blames  the  Divines  for  distin- 
guishing between  the  physical  and  moral  Attributes — He  asserts, 
*  that  we  cannot  ascribe  Goodness  and  Justice  to  God,  according  t& 
our  Ideas  of  them,  nor  argue  ivith  any  Certainty  about  them  • 
That  it  is  absurd  to  deduce  moral  Obligations  from  the  moral  At- 

.  tributes  of  God,  or  to  pretend  to  imitate  him  in  those  Attributes — 
Observations  upon  his  Scheme — //  is  shewn ,  thai,  the  moral  Attri- 
butes are  necessarily  included  in  the  Idea  of  the  absolutely  perfect 
Being — The  Author's  Objections 'against  ascribing  tJiose  Attributes 
to  Gody  or  distinguishing  them  from  his  physical  Attributes,  par- 
ticularly considered — His  itoanifoid  Inconsistencies  and  Contra- 
dictions. »  '  * 

•  SIR, 

TN  my  last,  a  general  account  was  given  of  the  scheme  Lord 

Bolingbroke  Seems  to  have  had  in  viexv  in  his  Posthumous 

Works,  and  of  the  main  principles  tp  which  it  is  reducible.     I 

-  now  proceed  to  a  more  distinct  examination  of  those  principles  ; 
and  shall  begin  with  that  which  lieth  at  the  foundation  of  all 
religion,  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God.     And  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  his  Lordship  every  where  in  the  strongest 
•terms  assefteth  the  existence  of  the  one  Supreme  All-perfect 
Being,  the  Great  Author  of  the  universe^.     He  represents  this 
as  strictly  demonstrable,  and  treats  the  opinion  of  the  atheists  as 
infinitely  absurd ;  and  that  they  can  only  cavil,  but  cannot  ^reason, 
against  the  existence  of  the  fjrst  cause  ;  of  which,  he  thinks,  we 
may  be  in  reasmi  as  sure  as  of  our  own  existente.     There  are 
several  passages  in  his  works,  in  which  he  expresseth  himself 

*  (  devgmly  with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  professeth  se- 

riously to  adore  Jiim.     And  there  are  some  instances  of  his  ad- 
dressing him  with  great  solemnity,  and  in  a  religious  manner  *. 
• 

*  See  particularly  vol.  iii.  p.  247,  358.  vol.  v,  p.  SS8,  &ck 
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I  need  not  take  any  notice  of  what  he  hath  briefly  oiTered  for 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  Deity  *.    He  has  said  nothing 
on  this  head,  but  what  has  been  frequently  urged  to  great  ad-  * 
vantage  by  others  before  him  ;  and  particularly  by  Dr  Clarke,, 
In  what  his  Lordshi j)  is  pleased  to  call  his  pretended  demonstra- 
tion of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  f. 

Our  author,  indeed,  is  for  confining  the  proof  to  the  argu- 
ment a  posteriori,  and  is  for  absolutely  rejecting  the  argument  a 
priori,  whereas  Dr  Clarke  insists  upon  both  :  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  both  may  be  highly  useful ;  and  that  they  are  then  " 
most  effectual,  and  come  with  the  greatest  force,  when  they 
come  in  sid  of  one  another. 

As  Lord  Bolingbroke  rejects  the  argument  a  priori  for  the 
existence  and  perfections  of  God,  so  he  seems  not  willing  to 
allow  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  general  consent  of  -man- 
kind. He  says,  it  will  indeed  prove,  that  men  generally  believ- 
ed a  God,  but  not  that  such  a  Being  exists  ;  4and  he  represents 
it  as  trifling  to  insist  upon  it  t.  And  in  a  letter  occasioned  by 
one  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  257.  et  seq. 
he  finds  fault  with  that  greaf  divine  for  making  use  of  that  ar- 
gument, and  disingenuously  represents  it,  as  if  he  had  rested 
the  proof  of  a  Deity  principally  upon  it  §  ;  which  he  is  far  from 
doing,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a,  consideration 
of  great  weight.  He  particularly  blames  the  Archbishop  for  a-* 
scribing  this  consent  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mir;d,  on 
which  God  has  impressed  an  innate  idea  of  hin  self ;  but  he 
owns,  that  afterwards  he  softens  it  by  saying,  that  "  the  human 
"  mind  is  so  disposed,  that  men  may  discover,  in*tbe  due  use 
"  of  its  faculties,  that  there  is  a  God  ]|."  And  he  speaks  of 
some  divines  who  exphin  it  thus  :  that  the  belief  of  God  is 
founded  on  a. certain  ;  atur^l  proportion  there  is  between  this 
great  truth  and  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.  But  our 
author  thinks,  that  "  such  a  natural  and  intimate  proportion  be- 
"  tweeri  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  hu- 
«  man  mind,  may  appear  chimerical,  and  perhaps  is  so  f  •,"  and 
observes,  that  "  polytheism  was  more  conformable  to  the  na- 
««  tural  conceptions  o£,the  human  mind,  especially  in  the  most 

4 

*  Bolirgbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  353,  354.      f  Ibid,  p  52.      \  fbid.  p.  2^ 
f  Ibid.j).  258.  267«  \  Ibid.  p.  258.  \  ibid.  p.  259,  SCO. 
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"  ancient  and  ignorant"  ages,  than  the  belief  of  One  first  intel- 
"  ligent  Cause,  the  sole  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Governor  of 
«  all  things."  Yet  he  afterwards  declares,  that  "  the  idea  of 
"  an  All-wise  and  All-powerful  Being,  the  first  cause  of  all 
«  things,  is  so  proportionable  to  hitmen  reason,  that  it  must  have 
"  been  received  into  the  minds  of  m,  ;i,  as  soon  as  they  began 
«  to  contemplate  the  face  of  nature,  and  to  exercise  their  rea- 
«  so/*  in  such  contemplations  *."  And  in  his  reflections  on  M. 
M;;upertuis,  who  had  slighted  the  argument  from  the  general 
consent  of  mankind,  he  observes,  that  "  it  is  general  enough  to 
a  Jiliew  the  proportion  which  this  truth  bears  to  the  universal  reason 
"  of  mankind]-"  You  cannot  but  observe  here,  that  he  direct- 
ly makes  use  of  that  manner  of  expression  which  he  had  before 
blamed  others  for  using. 

But  it  will  be  proper  more  distinctly  to  inquire  into  the  idea 
this  writer  gives  of  God,  and  of  the  divine  perfections.  The 
only  attributes  of  God  whi^h  he  insisteth  upon  as  necessary  to 
be  known  by  us  are,  his  power  and  wisdom.  "  We  rise,"  says 
he,  "  from  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  works  of  God, 
"  to  a  knowledge  of  his  existence,  and  his  wisdom  and  powery 
.«  which  we  call  infinite  {.".  He  blames  those  who  presume  to 
define  fhe  moral  attributes  of  an  All-perfect  Being ;  and  thinks 
"  we  ought  to  content  ourselves  to  know  that  he  exists  by  the 
((  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  that  his  wisdom  and  power  are  in- 
« .finite  §."  He  declares,  that  "  a  self-existent  Being,  the  first 
"  Cause  of  all  things,  infinitely  powerful  and  infinitely  wise^  is 
"  the  God  of*  natural  theology  :  that  as  the  whole  system  of  the 
"  universe  bears  witness  to  this  truth,  so  the  whole  system  of 
"  natural  religion  rests  on  it,  and  requires  no  broader  founda- 
"  tion.  These  systems  are  God's  systems  ||."  We  see  here 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  divine  goodness,  as  included 
in  the  idea  we  form  of  a  D'jity.  Natural  theology,  or  natural 
religion,  acquires  no  broader  a  foundation  than  the  acknow- 
ledging the  wisdom  and  power  of  God.  And  so  it  generally 
is  in  the  account  our  author  gives  of  God  and  his  attributes ; 
as  if  optimits  were  not  to  be  joined  with  maximus  in  the  deist's 
c,reed,  or  in  the  idea  natural  religion  teaches  us  to  form  of  God. 

*  Bolin^broke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  1  9  ". 
^  Ibid.  p.  256,       J  Ibid.  p.  83.        §  Ibid.  vol.  v,  p.  235.       (1   Ibid.  p.  31€. 
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And  accordingly  he  finds  fault  with  what  he  calls  artificial  theo- 
logy',  for  pretending  "  to  connect  moral  attributes,  such  as  we 
"  conceive  them,  and  such  as  they  are  relatively  to  us,  with 
"  the  physical  attributes  of  God/'  He  says,  cc  there  is  no  suf- 
"  ficient  foundation  for  this  proceeding  in  the  phenomena  of 
<c  nature,  and  that  in  several  cases  they  are  repugnant."  And 
lie  expressly  mentions  it  among  the  wrong  notions  of  the  an- 
cient theists,  and  which  gave  advantage  to  the  atheists  with  re- 
gard to  the  question  about  the  original  of  evil,  that  they  main- 
tained, that  «  God  is  just  and  good,  and  righteous,  and, holy, 
-as  well  as  powerful  and  wise."  He  blames  them  for  saying, 
that  "  love  was  the  first  principle  of  things,  and  that  deter- 
"  mined  God  to  bring  forth  his  creatures  into  existence  *  j"  and 
that,  as  Seneca  says,  usque  ad  deliclas  amamur.  And  elsewhere  * 
quoting  a  passage  of  Dr  Clarke,  in  whufti  God  is  represented 
as  having  a  tender  and  hearty  concern  for  the  happiness  of man ,  he 
says,  "  these  are  strange  words  to  J)e  applied  to  the  Supreme 
"  Being  -)-."  And  he*argueth  at  great  length  against  those  who 
suppose,  that  God  made  man  only*to  be  happy. 

Ke  frequently  censureth  the  divines  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween God's  physical  and  moral  attributes  :  and  "  cannot  see 
"  one  religious  purpose  that  this  distinction  is  necessary  to 
*'  answer  :{;.  God's  moral  attributes,"  he  says,  "  can  only  be 
"  discerned  in  the  works  of  God,  and  in  the  conduct  of  his  {>ro- 
"  vidence  :  and  that  it  is  evident,  they  are  not,  cannot  be  so 
**  discerned  in  them,  as  to  be  the  object  of  our  imitation  §  ." 
He  represents  it  as  great  presumption'to  pretend  to  deduce.our 
moral  obligations  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God  ;  and  that 
the  absurdity  of  this  cannot  be  too  often  exposed  || .  And  af- 
ter having  asserted,  that  we  cannot''  rise  from  our  moral  obli- 
gations to  God's  supposed  moral  attributes,  he  adds,  that  "  he 
*'•  calls  them  supposed,  because  after  all  that  has  been  supposed 
"  to  prove  a  necessary  connexion  between  his  physical  and  mo- 
"  ral  attributes,  we  may  observe  them  in  his  wisdom  ; — and 
"  that  the  effects  of  his  wisdom  give  us  sometimes  ideas  of 
"  those  moral  qualities,  which  we  acquire  by  reflections  on 

*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  316,  SI 7.  f  Ibid.  p.  63. 

|  Ibid.  p.  62.  §  Ibid.  p.  63. 

J|  Ibid.  p.  ST. 
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"  ourselves,  and  sometimes  not  *."  He  thinks  the  divines  are 
to  be  blamed,  "  for  talking  of  God's  infinite  goodness  and  jus- 
"  tiee,  as  of  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power  f  ;"  and  observes, 
"  that  every  thing  shews  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  con- 
"  formably  to  our  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power,  in  the  physi- 
"  cal  world  and  in  the  moral  ;  but  every  thing  does  not  shew 
"  in  like  manner  the  justice  and"  goodness  of  God,  conforma- 
"  bly  to  our  ideas  of  those  attributes  in  either  {."  That 
'*  though  the  wisdom  of  God  does  not  appear  alike  in  all  the 
"  phenomena,  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  it  appears  in  the 
"  greatest  and  least  to  our  astonishment,  and  none  of  them  can 
"  be  strained  into  a  repugnancy  to  it :  but  the  same  cannot  be 
"  said  of  the  moral  attributes  ^which  we  ascribe  to  the  Supreme 
<e  Being,  according  to  our  ideas  of  them.  It  cannot  be  disputed, 
"  and  all  sides  agree,  that  many  of  the  phenomena  are  repug- 
"  riant  to  our  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice  §'."  He  declares  it 
as  his  opinion,  that "  God's  natural  attributes  absorb  the  mo- 
"  ral'H  ;"  and  particularly,  that  "  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
"  Supreme  Being  are  absorbed  in  his  wisdom  ;  and  that  we 
"  should  consider  them  only  as  different  modifications  of  his  phy- 
"  sical  attributes  ;  and  must  always  talk  precariously  and  im- 
"  pertinently,  when  we  presume  to  apply  our  ideas  of  them 
"•  to  the  appearances  of  things  ^[."  And  he  chargeth  the  di- 
vines <s  as  proceeding  in  all  their  reasonings  about  the  nature, 
"  moral  attributes,  and  will  of  God,  not  only  without  regard 
"  to  the  phenomena,  but  often  in  direct  contradiction  to 
"  them  **." 

This  is  not  matter  that  he  treats  merely  in  some  occasional 
passages.  The  chief  design  of  several  of  his  fragments  and 
essays  in  his  fifth  volume,  particularly  of  the  fourth,  seventh, 
fortieth,  forty-first,  and  forty-ninth,  is  to  argue  against  those 
\vho  assert  the  moral  attributes  of  God  as  distinguished  from 
his  physical  :  or  who  say,  that  those  moral  attributes,  his  ho- 
liness, g6*odncss,  justice,  and  truth,  are  the  same  in  him,  that 
they  are  in  the  ideas  we  form  of  those  perfections  j  which,  he 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  88.  |  Ibid.  p.  528. 

t  Ibid.  p.  311.  §  Ibid.  p.  368. 

j|  Ibid, p- SIS,  314.  1_  Ibid.  p.  335,  453.    - 
**  Hid.  p.  310. 
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says,  cannot  be  conceived  without  manifest  presumption  and. 
hiasphemy  :  upon  this  doctrine  he  chargeth  me^Ss  false  concep- 
tions and  licentious  reasonings  about  the  divine  nature  and  pro- 
vidence. Kb  adds,  that  '<  these  false  conceptions,  and  licenti- 
"  ous  reasonings  may  proceed  Ilk  wise  from  the  analogical 
"  doctrine  ;  which,  though  it  ascribes  not  to  God  human  no- 
"  tions,  yet  ascribes  to  him  something,  wharevcr  it  be,  tqui- 
"  valent  to  them  *."  Hu  affirms,  that  "  goodness  and  jus' ice 
"  in  God — are  something  transcendent]  2nd  of  v. hich  we  can- 
"  not  make  an/  true  judgment  ;  and  th  -  it  is  impossible  we 
"  should  argue  with  any  certainty  abo.it  them  f."  I  shall  on- 
ly iaifcher  observe,  th.'t  he  brings  a  charge  in  this  respect,  not 
onlv  against  the  Christian  divjries,  but  ag'iiist  th^  heathen 
phijosopiiers.  The  reason  he  assigns,  why  they  were  *'  unable 
"  to  propagate  nacijral  religion,  and  to  reform  imt  ki  d,  is  be- 
"  cause  they  proceeded  i:i  Dr  Clarke's  method,  to  argue  a  pri- 
"  on  trom  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  his,  goodness,  justice, 
*'  &.c.  which  they  assumed  to  be  the  same  in  him  that  they 
*f  are  in  our  ideas  J." 

By  comparing  these  several  passages  together,  it  appears, 
that,  according  to  this  writer,  we  are  unable  to  Jorm  any  idea 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  God  :  for  if  we  canaot  conceiv,  of 
them  according  to  our  ideas,  we  cannot  form  any  conception  of 
them  at  all :  that  it  is  wrong  to  distinguish  them  from  his 
physical  attributes,  or  to  say  they  are  connected  with  those  at- 
tributes .•  that  there  is  not  only  no  such  thing  in  God  as  good- 
ness or  justice  as  we  conceive  of  them,  but  nothing  in  him  a- 
nalogous  or  equivalent  to  those  qualities  as  they  are  in  us,  or 
which  is  fitted  to  produce  correspondent  effects  :  that  therefore 
it  ought  not  to  be  said  of  God,  that  he  is  just  and  good,  holy 
and  true,  or  that  he  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  or  is  concerned  for 
our  happiness,  but  only  that  he  is  powerful  and  wise  ;  that  we 
can  only  know  God's  moral  attributes  a  posteriori  from  the 
effects,  and  that  many  of  the  phenomena  in  nature  2re  repug- 
nant to  those  attributes,  and  inconsistent  with  them  :  so  thai 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  argue  with  any  certainty  about  them. 
This  is  the  plain  intention  of  the  passages  which  have  been 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  541 .  f  Ibid.  p. 31 1,  359,  SCO. 
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citc-d,  and  others  might  be  produced  to  the  same  purpose ; 
though  we  shall  find  him  afterwards  plainly  contradicting  se- 
veral things  which  here  he  has  advanced. 

If  we  consider  what  his  reason  could  be  for  setting  up  an 
hypothesis  so  contrary  to  true  theism,  for  which  yet  he  would 
be  thought  to  have  so  great  a  zeal,  there  are  two  things  which 
he  appears  to  have  had  in  view. 

i.  That  we  are  in  no  case  to  deduce  our  moral  obligations 
frorri  the  moral  attributes  of  Gad,  or  to  propose  to  imitate  God 
in  those  attributes.  He  declares,  that  "  the  laws  of  nature  are 
"  absurdly  founded  in  the  moral  attributes  of  God  *  ;"  i.  e.  it 
is  absurd  to  talk  of  his  justice,  goodness,  righteousness  and 
truth,  as  giving  rise  to  those  laws,  or  appearing  in  the  consti- 
tution of  them.  And  as  to  the  pretence  of  imitating  the  Dei- 
ty in  his  moral  excellencies,  this  is  what  he  openly  and  avow* 
edly  condemns.  This  particularly  is  the  design  of  the  fourth 
of  his  fragments  and  essays  in  his  fifth  volume.  He  expressly 
asserts,  that  "  God's  moral  attributes  cannot  be  so  dibcerned 
"  by  us  as  to  be  the  objects  of  our  imitation  f."  He  pronoun- 
ces, that  "  it  is  absurd,  and  worse  than  absurd,  to  assert  that 
"  man  can  imitate  God,  except  in  a  sense  so  very  remote,  and 
"  So  improper,  that  the  expressions  should  never  be  used,  much 
"  less  such  a  duty  recommended  £."  And  that  "  those  writers 
"  or  preachers  who  exhort  us  to  imitate  God,  must  mean,  not 
*'  the  God  whom  we  see  in  his  works,  and  in  all  that  his 
"  providence  orders  ;  but  the  God  who  appears  in  their  repre* 
*'  sentations  of  him,  and  who  is  often  such  a  God  as  no  pieus 
"  theist  can  acknowledge  §."  He  declares  for  himself,  that 
"  he  dares  not  use  theological  familiarity ,  and  talk  ofimitat* 
"  ing  God  ;  and  treats  that  doctrine  as  extravagant,  false,  and 
"profane  ||."  He  says,  that  "  by  assuming  to  imitate  God, 
"  we  give  the  strongest  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  our  na« 
'*  ture,  whilst  we  neglect  the  real,  and  aspire  to  a  mock  ho- 
'*  nour,  as  pride,  seduced  by  adulation,  is  prone  to  do  ;  and  as 
"  religious  pride,  wrought  up  by  self-conceit  into  enthusiasm, 
"  does  above  all  others  **."  And  he  mentions  it  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  impertinence  of  Socrates's  doctrine,  that  "  he 

»  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  90.  f  Ibid,  p.  C3.  \  Ibid.  p.  62. 
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'•  co  -jured  his  iiuditors  in  the  prison  to  make  themselves  as 
"•  like  as  possible  to  their  great  exemplar,  the  Supreme  Be- 
"  ing  *."  Thus  has  this  dogmatical  and  presumptuous  au- 
thor taken  upon  him  to  pass  a  severe  and  insolent  censure  up- 
on that  which  has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  most  excellent  phi- 
losophers an-cl  moralists,  and  of  one  far  superior  to  them  all, 
our  blessed  Saviour  himself.  See  Matt.  v.  45,  48.  Luke  iv* 
35,  36.  And  he  has  particularly  instanced,  in  God's  causing 
his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sending  rain  or* 
the  just  and  unjust,  as  a  proof  that  "  we  cannot,  and  ought 
"  not  to  aspire  after  an  imitation  of  him  f  j"  though  our 
Lord  sets  this  goodness  of  providence  before  us  as  a  noble  pat- 
tern, to  engage  us  to  an  extensive  benevolence^  and  that  we 
should  be  ready  to  do  good  even  to  our  enemies  themselves. 
There  are  indeed  depths  in  God's  providential  dispensations, 
with  regard  to  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  imitate  him,  for 
want  of  knowing  the  reasons  upon  which  he  proceeds  ;  but 
this  does  not  hinder,  but  that  we  may  and  ought  to  endeavour  to 
resemble  him  in  his  illustrious  moral  excellencies,,  as  far  as  we 
can  discern  them  in  his  works,  and  in  the  revelations  of  his 
word,  which  in  many  instances  we  are  able  to  do. 

2.  Another  thing  which  he  hath  evidently  in  view,  in  de- 
nying- that  we  can  have  any  idea  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  so  as  to  make  a  'true  judgment  of  them,  or  to  argue 
with  any  certainty  about  them,  is  to  destroy  the  argument 
which  is  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  these  moral  attri- 
butes, to  shew  the  probability  of  a  future  state  of  retributions, 
For  if  God  be  perfectly  good  and  just,  this  leads  us  to  con^ 
elude  that  he  will  order  it  so,  that  in  the  final  issue  of  things, 
a  remarkable  distinction  shall  be  made  between  th-e  righteous 
and  the  wicked  ;  and  that  virtue  shall,  upon  the  whole,  be 
crowned  with  its  due  '  reward,  and  vice  meet  with  condign 
punishment  :  and  since  this  is  not  uniformly  done  in  this 
present  state,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  there  shall  be  a 
future  state  of  n. -Yards  and  punishments.  This  is  a  way  of 
arguing,  which,  by  his  own  acknowledgement,  has  been  urged 
by  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ages.  To  avoid 
this  consequence,  he  will  not  allow  that  there  is  any  such 
P.olln«jbroke's  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  117, 1  IS.  f  Ibid.  voL  v.  p.  C3- 
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thing  as  justice  and  goodness  in  God  according  to  our  ideas,  or 
any  thing  answering  to  what  we  call  justice  and  goodness  :  and 
that  it  is  presumption  in  us  to  determine  what  those  attributes 
require  that  God  should  do  *.  And  indeed  to  guard  against 
this,  seems  to  have  been  a  principal  point  with  his  lordship. 
It  is  for  this  that  he  denies,  that  providence  extendeth  its  care 
to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race  :  and  one  of  his  chief  pre- 
judices against  the  Christian  revelation  appears  to  me  to  be  its 
setting  these  things  in  so  strong  a  light. 

You  easily  perceive,  that  this  part  of  our  author's  scheme 
is  not  of  a  trifling  nature.  It  is  not  a  mere  speculative  error, 
but  which,  pursued  to  its  proper  consequences,  must  have  a 
mighty  influence  on  religion  and  morals.  I  shall  therefore 
examine  it  distinctly,  and  shall  first  offer  some  general  corsi- 
derations  concerning  God's  moral  attributes,  to  shew  that  they 
must  necessarily  be  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  :  and  then 
shall  proceed  to  obviate  the  principal  objections  he  hath  ad- 
vanced :  after  which  I  shall  point  to  the  manifold  inconsist- 
fencies  and  contradictions  he  hath  fallen  into  in  relation  to  this 
subject. 

I  shall  begin  with  some  general  considerations  concerning 
God's  moral  attributes. 

And,  i.  It  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  God,  that  he  is  the  all" 
perfect  Being.  So  our  author  frequently  calls  him^  arid  makes 
it  necessary  for  Us  to  regard  him  under  that  notion  f.  That 
is  a  remarkable  declaration  which  he  makes,  Vol.  III.  p.  2.99. 
"  I  know,  for  I  can  demonstrate  by  connecting  the  clearest 
*'  and  most  distinct  of  my  real  ideas,  that  t-.ere  is  a  God, 
"  a  first  intelligent  cause  of  all  things,  whose  infinite  wisdom 
"  and  power  appear  evidently  in  all  his  works,  and  to  whom, 
"  therefore  I  ascribe  most  rationally  every  other  perfection, 
*'  whether  conceivable  or  ndt  conceivable  by  me."  Here  he 
mentions  distinctly,  as  hi's  manner  is,  God's  infinite  wisdom  and 
power  j  and  takes  no  particular  notice  of  his  goodness  ;  but 
surely  this  must  be  supposed  to  be  included,  when  he  adds, 
that  not  only  wisdom  and  power,  but  every  other  perfection 
conceivable  by  us,  must  be  most  rationally  ascribed  to  God» 
for  is  not  goodness  a  perfection  ?  And  is  it  not  conceivable  bv 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol,  v,  p,  453.  \  Ibid,  vol.  iii.  p.  252, 
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us  ?  Yea,  is  it  not  the  most  amiable  of  all  perfections,  and  that 
which  gives  a  lustre  and  glory  to  all  the  rest  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  a  perfect  character  without  it  ?  Almighty  power 
and  infinite  wisdom,  if  they  could  be  supposed  separated  from 
goodness  and  righteousness,  in  the  great  Governor  of  the 
World,  would  create  horror  and  aversion,  instead  of  love  and 
esteem.  A  God  destitute  of  justice  and  goodness,  would  be 
such  a  God,  as  he  most  wrongfully  represents  the  God  of 
Moses  and  St  Paul  to  be,  an  unjust,  a  cruel,  a  partial,  an  arbi- 
trary Being  *  ! 

He  is  sensible,  that  in  our  ideas  of  perfection,  goodness  and 
righteousness,  or  his  moral  attributes,  are  necessarily  includ- 
ed :  and  that  consequently,  according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down,  viz.  that  it  is  rational  for  us  to  ascribe  to  God  every 
perfection,  whether  conceivable  or  inconceivable  ly  us,  we  ought 
most  certainly  to  ascribe  to  him  righteousness,  goodness,  and 
truth.  He  endeavours  therefore  to  guard  against  this  by  say- 
ing, though  in  plain  contradiction  to  what  he  had  before  ad- 
vanced : — "  Let  us  n-ot  measure  His  perfections  by  ours-  Let 
"  us  not  presume  so  much  as  to  ascribe  our  perfections  to 
"  Him,  even  according  to  the  highest  conceptions  we  are  able 
"  to  form  of  them  ;  though  we  reject  every  imperfection  con- 
"•  ceivable  by  us,  when  it  is  imputed  to  Him  f."  He  observes, 
that  "  the  first  and  strongest  impressions  that  we  receive  of  be- 
"  nevolence,  justice,  and  other  moral  virtues,  come  from  re- 
"  flections  on  ourselves  and  others  ;  from  what  we  feel  in  our- 
"  selves,  and  from  what  we  observe  in  other  men.  These  we 
**  acknowledge  to  be,  however  1imiteei  and  imperfect,  the  ex- 
"  cellencies  of  our  own  nature,  and  therefore  conceiving  them 
**  without  any  limitation  or  perfection,  we  ascribe  them  to  the 
"  Divine.*'  But  he  says,  "  a  very  short  analysis  of  the  ex- 
'*  ceilencies  of  our  own  nature  will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
"  they  cannot  be  applied  from  man  to  God  without  profane- 
*'  ness>  nor  from  God  to  man  without  the  most  shameful  ab- 
"  surdity  J."  It  will  be  easily  acknowledged,  that  we  can- 
not ascribe  any  of  those  qualities  in  our  nature,  which  neces- 
sarily conr^te  imperfection,  to  God  in  a  literal  and  proper 

*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  567.  f  Ibid.  vol.  Hi.  p.  558. 
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sense  ;  but  to  say  that  we  ought  not  to  ascribe  those,  which 
we  cannot  but  look  upon  as  the  noblest  excellencies  and  per- 
fections of  an  intelligent  Being,  and  of  which  we  clearly  dis- 
cern the  traces  and  resemblances  in  our  own  nature,  to  the  in- 
..finitely  perfect  Being,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  to  remove 
every  imperfection  with  which  they  are  attended  in  us  and 
our  fellow-creatures,  is  highly  absurd,  and  a  manifest  contra- 
diction to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  It  is  to  say,  that 
we  are  to  conceive  of  God  as  the  infinitely  perfect  Being,  and 
yet  are  we  not  to  ascribe  to  him  those  excellencies  which  we 
cannot  possibly  .avoid  regarding  as  necessarily  included  in  the 
idea  of  infinite  perfection.  Nor  is  this,  as  he  is  pleased  to  re- 
present it,  a  making  man  the  original,  and  God  only  a  copy  *  ; 
or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresseth  it,  a  supposing  God  to  be  no 
more  than  an  infinite  man  f.  This  argument,  if  it  may  be  call- 
e(i  so,  is  only  a  playing  upon  words*  The  word  man  carries 
in  it  the  idea  of  a  finite,  imperfect,  created  being  ;  and  there- 
fore to  call  God  an  infinite  man  has  a  very  odd  sound.  But 
if  the  meaning  only  be,  that  as  man  is  an  intelligent  being, 
so  , God  is  infinite  intelligence  ;  and  as  man  has  moral  disposi- 
tions, the  imperfect  seeds  and  principles  of  goodness,  justice, 
'benevolence,  God  hath  all  these  in  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  eminency,  without  any  imperfection  and  defect  ;  what  is 
there  in  this  unworthy  of  the  supreme  and  absolutely  perfect 
Being  ?  It  is  true,  that  as  he  observes,  we  do  not  know  the 
manner  of  his  being  J  ,*  but  as  this,  by  his  Own  acknowledg- 
ment is  no  argument  against  ascribing  to  him  wisdom  and 
power,  so  neither  is  it  against  our  ascribing  to  him  justice  and 
goodness.  He  there  asserts,  that  "  we  rise  from  the  know- 
*'  ledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  the  other  works  of  God,  to  a  know- 
"  ledge  of  his  existence,  and  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  which 
"  we  call  infinite.*'  And  may  it  not  equally  be  said,  that  we 
rise  from  the  consideration  of  his  works,  and  the  illustrious 
displays  of  beneficent  goodness  to  be  found  there,  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  our  own  breasts,  and 
which  we  cannot  but  approve,  to  the  knowledge  of  his  good- 
ness, and  moral  excellencies  ?  And  since,  by  the  very  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  we  cannot  help  regarding  them  as  per- 

#  Bolingbroke's  \Vorks,  vol.  v.  p.  37.  f  Ibid.  p.  210.  J  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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fections,  we  are  naturally  led  to  ascribe  them  in  the  supreme, 
degree  to  the  All-perfect  Being.  And  to  say,  that  when  we 
do  so,  we  make  ourselves  the  original,  and  him  only  the  co- 
py, is  a  strajige  misrepresentation  :  for  in  that  case  we  rise 
from  the  imperfect  traces  and  lineaments  of  those  excellen- 
cies in  o'.vn  souls,  or  which  we  discern  in  others,  to  the  su- 
preme goodness  and  benevolence,  of  which  all  human  and  cre- 
ated goodness  is  but  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  copy.  And 
wha1"  can  be  riore  reasonable  than  to  conclude,  that  he  must 
be  infin  tely  good,  and  just,  and  true,  who  made  us  capable  of 
discerning  and  feeling  the  amiableness  and  excellence  of  those 
moral  dispositions  and  qualities,  and  who  hath  spread  such 
beauty  and  order,  and  such  a  profusion  of  blessings,  through- 
out this  vast  system  ! 

Again,  the  moral  attributes  of  God  may  be  farther  argued 
from  this,  that  they  are  really  inseparable  from  infinite  wis^ 
dom  and  intelligence  :  And  since  wisdom  could  not  be  perfect 
without  goodness  and  justice,  these  moral  attributes  must  be 
Ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  well  as  wisdom,  which  our 
author  every  where  ascribes  to  him.  We  may  as  reasonably 
suppose  him  without  the  one  as  the  other,  As  there  are  in- 
numerable things  which  shew  his  wisdom,  so  there  are  which 
demonstrate  his  goodness  and  benignity.  And  if  there  are  se- 
veral appearances  which  we  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  to  our. 
jdeas  of  goodness,  so  there  are  which  seem  not  to  be  consist- 
ent with  wisdom.  And  the  answer  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
that  is  owing  to  our  ignorance,  and  the  narrowness  of  our 
views  ;  and  we  shall  soon  find  our  author  in  effect  acknow- 
ledging this.  Power  and  wisdom,  without  goodness  and 
righteousness,  are  so  far  from  giying  us  a  proper  idea  of  an 
All-perfect  Being,  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a  very  imperfect  one. 
This  writer  himself  observes,  that  "  if  God  be  infinitely  wise, 
<f  he  always  knows  and  always  does  that  which  is  fittest  to  be 
<f  done :  To  choose  the  best  end,  and  to  proportion  the  means 
"  to  it,  is  the  very  definition  of  wisdom  *."  And  accordingly 
he  asserts,  that  the  wisdom  of  God  always  deterrnineth  him 
to  do  that  which  is  fittest  upon  the  whole.  And  this  neces- 
sarily supppseth  an  universal  rectitude  of  his  nature.  It  in~ 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  vc  p.  332, 
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eludes  both  a  perfect  unerring  knowledge  of  what  is  fittest 
and  best,  and  a  disposition  and  determination  to  act  according- 
ly, and  to  do  what  is,  all  things  considered,  best  and  fittest  to 
be  done.  And  this  is  really  to  acknowledge  God's  moral  at- 
tributes :  For,  as  our  author  observes,  "  that  which  is  fittest 
V  to  be  done  is  always  just  and  good  *."  So  that  God's  wis- 
dom is  necessarily  supposed  to  be  connected  with  his  justice 
end  goodness,  as  well  as  they  with  his  wisdom  ;  and  a  regard 
to  both  is  comprehended  in  choosing  what  is  fittest  to  be  done. 
-Wisdom  separated  from  justice  and  goodness  would  not  be 
true  wisdom,  which  always  incl tides  the  worthiest  ends  and 
properest  means,  but  craft,  which  is  no,t  a  real  perfection,  but 
the  contrary. 

This  writer  shews  that  he  is  sensible  of  this,  when  he  as- 
serts, that  God's  moral  ^attributes  are  only  "  different  modi- 
*'•  fications  of  his  wisdom  ;  and  are  barely  names  that  we 
"  give  to  various  manifestations  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  one 
•*'  simple  uncompounded  Being."  And  he  blames  the  divines 
for  supposing,  "  t-hat  they  are  in  him,  what  they  are  in  us, 
."  distinct  affections,  dispositions,  and  habitudes  f."  He  says, 
•that  "  after  all  that  lias  been  said  to  prove  a  necessary  coij- 
•«'  nexion  between  his  physical  and  moral  attributes,  we  may 
>:<  observe  them  in  his  wisdom  J."  And  that  "  if  they  are  so 
."  intimately  connected  with  his  power  and  wisdom,  and  so 
'*'*  much  the  same  in  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  in 
*'  the  exercise  of  them,  in  tbis  case  his  natural  attributes  ab- 
£*  sorb  the  moral  §."  But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  ab- 
sorb ?  May  they  not  be  intimately  connected  ?  And  yet  be  of 
•distinct  consideration  ?  Are  not  the  divine  power  and  wis- 
dom .intimately  connected  ?  Can  they  ever  be  separated  in 
the  exercise  ?  Is  his  -power  ever  a  blind  power,  destitute 
<of  wisdom  and  intelligence  ?  Or,  is  »n\s  wisdom  an  impo- 
tent wisdom,  destitute  of  power  !  Yet  ne  owns  the  ideas  of 
power  and  wisdom  in  God  to  be  distinct,  though  they  are 
-neither  of  them  really  distinguished  from  his  essence.  He  is 
indeed  pleased  to  pass  a  censure  on  the  divines,  for  parcelling 
out  a  divine  moral  nature  int&  various  attributes  like  the  hu- 
man  ||.  And  he  sometimes  seems  to  find  fault  with  the  dis- 

*  BoHngbroke's  Works,  -vol.  v.  p   313.  f  Ibid.  p.  5:55. 

4  Ibid.  p.  88.  y  ibid.  p.  313.  §   Ibid.  p.  453. 
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tinguishing  any  attributes  at  all  in  God.  He  says,  that  "  since 
"  the  wisdom  of  God  is  as  much  God  as  the  will  of  God,  and 
"  the  will  as  the  wisdom,  it  is  absurd  to  distinguish  them  » 
*'  that  it  is  something  worse  to  reason  about  the  divine,  as  we 
"  do  about  the  human  intellect,  and  to  divide  and  parcel  out  the 
"  former  upon  the  plan  of  the  latter.  Since  the  will  of  God  is 
"  not  like  that  of  man,  dark  and  liable  to  be  seduced,  why  are 
"  we  led  to  conclude  that  a  superior  faculty  is  necessary  to 
*•'  determine  It,  as  the  judgment  of  reason  does,  or  should  de- 
*'  termine  that  of  man  ?"  Yet  he  immediately  after  distinguishes 
between  the  will  and  knowledge  of  God,  and  supposes  it  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  them  to  be  (as  he  expresses  it)  a  little 
more  intelligible  *  :  And  elsewhere  he  talks  of  the  rule  which 
infinite  wisdom  ascribes  to  infinite  power  f.  And  all  along 
throughout  his  Essays  he  speaks  of  wisdom  and  power  as  dis- 
tinct attributes  of  God.  The  one  therefore  does  not,  to  use 
his  expression,  absorb  the  other,  though  they  are  not  separat- 
ed in  the  exercise.  This  shews  that  perfections  may  be  inti- 
mately connected  without  being  absorbed,  or,  in  other  words, 
confounded  one  with  another  :  And  therefore  it  is  no  argument 
that  there  are  no  such  distinct  attributes  as  justice,  or  righte- 
ousness and  goodness,  because  they  are  intimately  and  insepa- 
rably connected  with  his  power  and  wisdom.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  supposes  that  there  are  such  attributes.  For  it 
•would  be  absurd  to  talk  of  their  being  connected  with  his  wis- 
dom, or  of  their  being  to  be  absorbed  in  his  wisdom,  if  there 
were  no  such  qualities,  or  attributes:  And  since,  as  Lord 
Bolingbroke  himself  elsewhere  acknowledged!,  we  -must  speak 
of  God  after  the  manner  of  men  J,  if  we  speak  of  these  quali-* 
ties  at  all,  we  must  speak  of  them  as  distinct  attributes.1  ' 

Let  us  now  consider  our  author's  objections. 

I.  He  urges,  that  f*  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  attributes 
<l  of  God  can  only  be  known  a  posteriori.  They  must  be  dis- 
**  cerned  in  the  works  of  God,  and  in  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
*r  dence.  And  it  is  evident  they  are  not,  cannot  be  so  dis- 
46  cerned  in  them,  as  to  be  the  objects  of  our  imitation  J|.  Every 
"  thing  shews  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  conformably 
*'  to  our  ideas  of  wisdom  and  power  in  the  physical  world  and 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p    5.  f  Ibid*  vol.  in.  p.  5", 

J  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  468.  Ibid.  p.  63, 
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"  in  the  moral  ;  but  every  thing  does  not  shew  in  like  manner 
"  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  conformably  to  our  ideas 
"  of  these  attributes  in  either  *.  None  of  the  phenomena  can 
"  be  strained  into  a  repugnancy  to  the  divine  wisdom  ;  but  it 
"  cannot  be  disputed,  that  many  of  them  are  repugnant  to  our 
"  ideas  of  goodness  and  justice  f."  Some  other  passages  to 
the  same  purpose  were  mentioned  above,  which  I  need  not  here 
repeat.  In  opposition  to  this  it  may  be  observed,  that,  as  was 
before  hinted,  the  characters  of  goodness  and  benignity  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  constitution  of  things,  as  well  as  of  wisdom 
and  power.  And  if  there  are  several  particular  phenomena 
not  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  goodness  and  righteousness, 
there  are  also  several  appearances  not  conformable  to  our  ideas 
of  wisdom,  and  the  reasons  and  designs  of  which  do  not  ap- 
pear. It  is  well  known,  that  many  are  the  objections  which 
the  atheists  have  made  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  as  appear- 
ing in  the  constitution,  both  of  the  natural  and  moral  world. 
It  is  his  own  observation,  that  "  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
"  with  several  appearances  which  we  cannot  explain,  nor 
"  therefore  reconcile  to  the  ideas  we  endeavour  to  form  of  the 
"  divine  perfection.  If  it  be  true,  that  infinite  wisdom  and 
**  power  created  and  govern  the  universe,  it  cannot  but  follow, 
"  that  some  of  the  phenomena  may  be  proportionable  ;  and 
"  that  others  must  be  dSsproportionable  to  our,  and  to  every 
"  other  finite  understanding  f."  He  very  properly  exposes 
the  absurdity  of  the  atheists  in  arguing  against  the  existence, 
attributes,  and  providence  of  God,  from  the  difficulties  re~ 
lating  to  them  ;  and  observes,  that  "  these  difficulties  do  not 
"  embarrass  the  theist — and  instead  of  being  surprised  to  find 
"  them,  he  would  be  surprised  not  to  find  them — That  there 
"  must  be  many  phenomena  both  physical  and  moral,  for 
"  which  he  can,  and  for  which  he  cannot  account — And  that 
"  there  are  secrets  of  the  divine  nature  and  oeconomy  which 
"  human  reason  cannot  penetrate  ||."  The  difficulties  there* 
fore  relating  to  the  divine  goodness  are  no  reason  for  not  ac- 
knowledging/ that  goodness,  any  more  than  the  difficulties 
relating  to  the  divme  wisdom  are  a  good  reason  against  ac- 
Ipowledging  the  wisdom  of  God.  We  may  here  apply  his 

-    *  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol  v.  p.  Sll  f  Ibid.  p.  368. 

|  Ibid.  p.   368.  g  !bid.  vol.  iii.  p.  18C,  167. 
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,©wn  way  of  arguing.  "  The  power  of  executing,"  say  she? 
•*'*  is  seen  in  every  instance  ;  and  though  we  cannot  discern  the 
"  wisdom  of  contrivance  and  direction  in  every  instance,  vet 
"  we  see  them  in  so  many,  that  it  becomes  the  highest  ab- 
"  surdky  not  to  acknowledge  them  in  all."  And  he  takes  no- 
tice of  the  folly  of  atheists  in  objecting  against  it,  whereby 
they  only  shew  their  own  ignorance.  He  adds,  that  "  the 
"  wisdom  of  God  is  not  so  often  discernable  by  us  as  the  pow- 
fl  er  of  God,  nor  the  goodness  as  the  wisdom.  But  a  multi- 
"  tilde  of  the  phenomena  being  conformable  to  our  ideas  oj 
"  goodness,  we  may  reason  about  it  as  we  did  just  now  about 
.*'  the  divine  wisdom  * ;"  /.  e.  that  though  we  cannot  discern 
the  goodness  of  God  according  to  our  ideas  in  every  thing,  yet 
we  see  it  in  so  many,  that  -it  would  be  the  highest  absurdity 
not  to  acknowledge  it  in  all ;  where  he  seems  to  me  plainly  to 
give  up  the  point,  and  to  assert,  that  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge the  goodness  of  God,  even  according  to  our  ideas  of 
goodness,  as  well  as  his  wisdom,  to  be  an  attribute  belonging 
to  the  Supreme  Being  :  and  that  .this  may  be  justly  argued 
from  his  works. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  consider  some  other  of  his  objections : 
He  argues  against  ascribing  moral  attributes,  or  the  excel- 
lencies JQ£  our  nature  to  God,  because  we  cannot  ascribe  to 
trim  fortitude  and  temperance.  He  asketh,  "  How  can  we 
**  deduce  fortitude  from  the  attributes  of  God,  or  ascribe  this 
"  virtue  to  him,  who  can  endure  no  pain,  nor  be  exposed  to 
•"  any  danger  ?  How  temperance,  when  it  would  be  the  most 
.«  horrid  blasphemy  to  suppose  him  subject  to  any  human  ap- 
«  petites  and  passions,  and  much  more  to  some  so  inordinate 
«<  3S  to  require  a  particular  virtue  to  restrain  and  govern  them  ? 
*<  I  might  bring  many  more  instances  of  the  same  kind.  But 
«  he  who  will  not  be  convinced  by  these,  how  absurdly  the 
••«  laws  of  nature  are  founded  by  some  writers  in  the  moral  at- 
«  tributes  of  God,  will  be  convinced  by  none  f ."  He  seems  to 
have  a  good  opinion  of  this  way  of  arguing,  for  he  urges  it 
more  than  once  J.  But  though  fortitude,  as  it  signifies  a  bear- 
ing up  under  evils  and  sufferings,  and  temperance,  as  it  signi- 
fies the  restraining  and  governing  the  appetites  and  passions,, 
cannot  be  properly  ascribed  to  God,  because  they  necessarily 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  335.        f  Ibid.  p.  90.        $  Ibid.  p.  31 L 
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connote  the  being  liable  to  evils  and  imperfections,  it  doth  not 
follow,  that  therefore  righteousness  and  goodness,  and  univer- 
sal benevolence,  which  imply  no  such  imperfection,  and  are 
the  noblest  excellencies  of  an  intelligent  nature  that  we  can 
possibly  conceive,  may  not  be  applied  to  the  Supreme  and 
Absolutely- perfect  Being  :  and  as  to  fortitude  and  temperance, 
though  they  cannot  be  properly  ascribed  to  Gotl,  no  more  than 
piety  and  submission  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  which 
are  eminent  human  virtues,  yet  they  are  the  objects  of  the 
divine  approbation,  and  our  obligation  to  them  may  be  justly 
argued  and  deduced  from  God's  moral  attributes,  from  his  ho- 
liness and  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  which  causeth  him  to 
delight  in  moral  beauty  and  order,  and  to  require  that  his  rea- 
sonable creatures  should  act  in  a  manner  becoming  the  excel- 
lent faculties  he  hath  given  them  ;  and  that  they  should  main- 
tain that  temper  and  conduct  which  tendeth  to  the  true  per- 
fection and  happiness  of  their  natures,  which  these  virtues  ma- 
nifestly do. 

He  farther  objects,  that  "  our  ideas  of  the  divine  attributes 
tc  must  necessarily  be  inadequate,  both  on  account  of  the  in- 
«  finite  distance  between  the  divine  and  human  nature,  and  on 
"  account  of  the  numberless,  and  to  us  unknown  relations,  re- 
"  spectively  to  all  which  the  divine  providence  acts  :  which,  if 
«<  we  did  know  them,  we  should  be  unable  to  compare,  and  in 
"  which,  therefore,  the  harmony  of  the  divine  perfections 
"  would  not  be  discernible  by  us — That  therefore  we  are  very 
«  incompetent  judges  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  and  of 
«  what  they  require  God  should  do  in  the  government  of  the 
"  world — Nor  can  we  make  any  true  judgment,  or  argue  with 
"  any  certainty  about  them,"  as  he  endeavours  to  prove  from 
the  authority  of  St  Paul,  and  Dr  Barrow  *'.  This  only  proves 
what  will  be  easily  allowed,  that  we  cannot  comprehend  or  see 
the  whole  extent  of  the  divine  proceedings ;  and  that  he  may 
in  many  cases  have  reasons  for  his  proceedings  which  we  are 
not  acquainted  with  ;  but  does  not  prove,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  goodness  or  righteousness  in  God,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  them,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  them;  or  that  we  can 
jn  no  case  argue  from  what  his  goodness  and  righteousness  ro- 
*  Boling!;roke's  Works,  vol.  y.  p.  359.  362. 
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quire,  nor  judge  of  the  equity  of  his  proceedings.  Although 
the  Scriptures  often  speak  of  God's  ways  of  providence  as  a- 
bove  human  comprehension,  yet  they  also  represent  him  as 
sometimes  appealing  to  men  themselves  concerning  the  equity 
of  his  proceedings.  Our  author,  indeed,  represents  this  as  an 
absurdity,  but  he  does  npt  prove  it  so,  or  shew  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  it  unworthy  of  the  most  wise  and  righteous  and 
benevolent  Governor  pi  the  world.  Wi\l  it  follow,  that  be- 
cause there  are  some  difficult  cases  concerning  which  we  can- 
not judge,  that  therefore  we  cannot  judge  in  any  case  at  all  ? 
We  may  in  some  cases  safely  argue  from  our  ideas  of  the  di- 
vine goodness  and  j  us,tice ;  e .  g.  that  he  will  order  it  so,  that  a 
remarkable  difference  shall  be  made  upon  the  whole  between 
good  and  bad  men  ;  and  that  virtue  shall  be  rewarded,  and  vice 
and  wickedness  punished.  Will  any  man  say,  that  we  cannot  safe- 
ly conclude  from  the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, that  he  will  not  suffer  or  appoint  an  innocent  creature  to 
be  eternally  miserable  ?  He  observes,  .speaking  of  God's  know- 
ledge, power  and  wisdom,  that  "  though  we  cannot  frame  full 
"  and  adequate  ideas  of  them,  it  will  not  follow  that  we  have, 
<c  properly  speaking,  no  knowledge  at  all  of  his  attributes,  nor 
«c  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  exercised — That  our  ideas 
«c  of  divine  intelligence  and  wisdom  may  be  neither  fantastic 
"  nor  false,  and  yet  God's  manner  of  knowing  may  be  very 
*'  different  from  ours  *."  In  like  manner  it  may  be  said,  con- 
cerning God's  moral  attributes,  his  justice  and  goodness,  that 
though  we  cannot  frame  full  and  adequate  ideas  of  them.,  it 
will  not  follow  that  we  have,  properly  speaking,  no  knowledge 
•of  them  at  all,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  exercised. 
Our  ideas  of  them  are  neither  false  nor  fantastic,  though  in 
many  instances  they  may  be  exercised  in  a  way  different  from 
our  apprehension.  To  this  may  be  applied  what  he  saith 
against  Archbishop  King,  that  "  though  we  have  not  a  direct 
"  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God  by  archetypal  ideas,  yet  we 
ts  are  not  reduced  to  know  nothing  ef  him  except  by  analogy. 
«  It  is  a  real  knowledge,  and  <may  be  said  to  be  direct,  if  we 
"  may  be  allowed  to  call  any  knowledge  by  demonstration  di- 
«rectf." 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  524,  525.  f  Ibid.  j>.  539* 
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Another  argument  urged  by  this  writer,  to  shew  that  the  di- 
vines are  in  the  wrong  to  talk  of  God's  infinite  goodness  and 
justice  as  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  is  this :  that  «  the  latter 
"  preserve  their  nature  without  any  conceivable  bounds,  and 
C{  the  former  must  cease  to  be  what  they  are,  unless  we  conceive 
«  them  bounded.  Their  nature  implies  necessarily  a  limitation 
"  in  the  exercise  of  them  *."  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  God's  wisdom  and  power,  considered  in  themselves, 
and  as  they  are  in  God,  are  infinite  ;  so  also  are  his  goodness 
and  justice  :  but  considered  relatively  in  the  exercise  of  them  as 
terminated  in  the  creature,  the  one  may  be  said  to  be  limited  as 
well  as  the  other ;  ;'.  e.  the  effects  of  neither  of  them  are  pro- 
perly infinite.  Infinite  power  and  wisdom,  as  exercised  on  the 
creature,  produce  finite  and  limited  effects ;  so  doth  infinite 
goodness  and  justice  :  but  still  considered  as  qualities  and  attri- 
butes of  the  divine  essence,  they  are  infinite,  of  an  eminent  and 
transcendent  nature,  and  would  be  really  in  God,  though  there 
were  no  creature  formed.  He  did  not  begin  to  be  good  when 
the  creatures  began  to  exist,  though  then  the  exercise  of  good- 
ness, under  the  direction  of  his  wisdom,  respecting  the  crea- 
tures, began. 

His  other  objections  proceed  all  upon  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  those  whom  he  hath  thought  fit  to 
oppose.  He  chargeth  Dr  Clarke  with  asserting,  that  justice  and 
goodness,  and  the  rest  of  the  moral  attributes,  are  in  God  just 
what  they  are  in  our  imperfect,  unsteady,  complex  ideas ;  and  that 
the  rule  according  to  which  God  exerciseth  those  attributes, 
viz.  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  is  obvious  to  the  under- 
standing of  all  intelligent  beings  f.  This  is  not  true,  if  under- 
stood of  the  whole  nature  and  reason  of  things  in  all  its  vast 
extent ;  nor  has  that  learned  divine  any  where  asserted  that  it 
is  so. 

Again  he  represents  the  divines  as  asserting,  that  "  the  will 
"  of  God  is  not  determined  by  the  harmonious  concurrence  of 
<c  all  his  attributes,"  and  that  "  his  goodness  and  justice  do  not 
4<  act  in  a  concurrence  with  his  wisdetn  £."  He  charges  them 
with  maintaining,  that  "  goodness  in  God  is  the  only  directing 
«  and  governing  principle,  and  not  wisdom  :  and  that  wisdom 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  528.     f  Ibid,  p.  2^2.     i  Ibid.  p.  313.  M2~ 
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tc  ought  to  contrive,  and  power  to  execute,  under  this  direc- 
"  tion."  And  he  argues,  that  "  if  it  were  so,  the  happiriess  of 
"  man  ought  to  be  proportionable  to  the  goodness  of  God^ 
*<  that  is,  infinite."  And  in  opposition  to  this  he  asserts,  that 
<(  wisdom  ought  to  be  deemed  the  directing  principle  of  divine 
"  conduct  *."  Nor  will  any  divine  deny  that  wisdom  is  the 
directing  principle.  They  all  plead  for  the  harmonious  con- 
currence of  the  divine  attributes,  though  they  are  not  for  con- 
founding those  attributes.  Goodness  in  God  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  blind  instinct,  which  necessarily  acteth  at  all  times, 
and  in  every  instance,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  capacity,  and 
to  the  highest  possible  degree ;  but  as  a  most  wise  goodness, 
i.  e.  a  goodness  which  is  always  in  conjunction  with,  and  under 
the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom.  For  goodness,  without 
distinction  or  discernment,  could  scarce  be  accounted  a  virtue 
or  a  perfection.  Such  a  notion  of  the  divine  goodness  would 
be  dishonourable  to  God,  and  of  ill  consequence  to  the  interests 
of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world.  But  his  goodness  is  that 
of  a  most  holy  and  understanding  mind*  and  is  always  exer- 
cised in  such  a  way  as  seemeth  most  fit  to  his  infinite  wisdom, 
which  governeth  the  outward  effects  of  it,  and  appointeth 
when,  where,  and  how,  it  shall  be  communicated.  We  are 
not  merely  to  fix  our  views  on  goodness  and  benevolence,  in 
considering  what  God  may  do  or  may  not  do  with  regard  to 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures ;  but  to  take  in  every  considera- 
tion, that  of  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  his  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness, and  the  majesty  of  his  government. 

He  frequently  accuses  the  divines,  and  even  the  ancient 
theists,for  supposing  that  Gcd  made  man  for  this  end,  to  com- 
municate happiness  to  him.  But  then,  that  he  may  more  ef- 
fectually expose  this  notion,  he  claps  in  the  word  only,  as  if  they 
maintained,  that  God  had  no  other  end  in  view  in  creating  man, 
but  to  make  him  happy  to  the  utmost  possible  degree,  to  give 
h?m  an  happiness  without  allay,  as  heexpresseth  it,- and  to  ma£e 
him  not  only  moderately ',  but  immoderately  h  ppy  in  the  world^. 
It  is  thus  that  he  thinks  fit  to  represent  their  sense  :  and  he 
says,  *'  this  is  a  hypothesis  which  the  phtenvwena  contradict  J. 

*   Bolinglnoke's  Woiks,  vol.  v   p.  341.  f  Ibid.  p.  345.  392.  421- 
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But  though  it  cannot  reasonably  be  den<ed,  that,  according  ta 
the  best  conceptions  we  can  form,  one  principal  motive  in  God'a 
making  reasonable  beings  was  to  communicate  happiness  to 
them,  yet  I  think  we  do  not  know  enough  of  God,  nor  have  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  view  of  things,  and  of  the  reasons 
an  infinite  mind  might  have  for  his  proceedings,  to  pronounce 
confidently,  that  he  had,  and  could  have,  no  other  reason  or  mo- 
tive. It  may  well  be  supposed,  that  in  bringing  this  vast  uni- 
verse and  the  various  orders  of  beings  in  it  into  existence,  he 
had  in  view  the  exercise  and  display  of  his  own  glorious  per* 
lections,  not  merely  of  any  one,  but  of  all  his  perfections,  his 
majesty  and  greatness,  his  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  and  good- 
ness, in  conjunction.  This  is  an  end  worthy  of  God,  as  far  as 
he  can  be  said  to  propose  an  end  to  himself.  And  when  it  is 
said,  that  he  made  his  reasonable  creatures  with  a  design  to 
communicate  happiness  to  them,  it  must  be  understood  thus  : 
that  he  had  it  in  view  to  make  them  happy,  in  such  a  way,  in 
such  measures  and  degrees,,  in  such  times,  seasons,  and  propor- 
tions, as  should  seem  fit  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  should  be 
most  worthy  of  them,  and  becoming  his  own  glorious  perfec- 
tions. His  end  in  creating  theiti  was  not  absolutely  to  make 
every  individual  of  them  happy  at  all  events,  however  the/ 
should  behave  ;  but  conditionally  to  make  them  happy  in  ths 
right  use  and  improvement  of  their  own  powers,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  is  consistent  with  moral  agency  and  government,  and 
becoming  his  own  infinite  wisdom^  goodness,  righteousness, 
and  purity. 

It  is  farther  with  a  view  to  ex-pose  the  doctrine  of.  the  di- 
vines relating  to  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  represents  it  as- 
their  general  sentiment,  that  all  things  were  made  merely  for 
the  sake  of  man  ;  that  this  vast  universal  system  was  formed 
for  him  alone  :  and  he  sets  himself  to  shew,  as  he  might  easily 
do,  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the  whole  universe  to  have  been 
made  merely  for  some  minute  part  of  it*.  This  particularly 
is  the  subject  of  the  4jth  and  46th  of  his  fragments  and  essays. 
But  it  is  observable,  that  he  himself,  after  having  abused  the 
divines  for  supposing  that  God  made  man  to  communicate  hap- 
piness to  him,  expressly  asserts,  that  "  God  has  made  us  hap- 
*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p,  S34>. 
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"  py,  and  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  make  ourselves  hap- 
**  pier,  by  a  due  use  of  our  reason,  which  leads  us  into  the 
"  practice  of  moral  virtue,  and  all  the  duties  of  society  *." 
"  That  we  are  obliged  to  our  Creator  for  a  certain  rule,  and 
"  sufficient  means  of  arriving  at  happiness,  and  have  none  to 
"  blame  but  ourselves,  when  we  fail  of  it  f."  "  That  God 
"  made  us  to  be  happy  here — He  may  make  us  happier  in 
"  another  system  of  being.— -That  there  is  even  in  this  world 
*'  much  more  good  than  evil,  and  the  present  state  of  mankind 
"  is  happy  in  itj." — "  And  that  the  end  of  the  human  state  is 
"  human  happiness  §," 

You  are,  I  doubt  not,  by  this  time  prepared  for  what  I  pro- 
posed to  shew  in  the  last  place,  the  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies our  author  has  fallen  into  in  treating  of  this  subject. 
I  suppose  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  severe  censures  he  hath  pass- 
ed upon  the  divines  for  pretending  to  connect  the  physical  and 
moral  attributes  of  God,  and  for  ascribing  to  him  moral  attri- 
butes, justice,  and  goodness,  according  to  our  ideas.  And  now 
I  desire  you  to  compare  the  passages  already  produced  with  those 
that  follow. 

God  shews  us  our  duty,  "  by  which  we  stand  in  the  rela- 
*'  tion  of  subjects  and  servants  to  a  gracious  and  beneficent 
"  Lord  and  Master,  who  gave  us  laws  neither  captious  nor 
"  ambiguous,  and  who  commands  us  nothing  whidi  it  is  not 
"  our  interest  to  perform  || ."  He  here  supposes  it  to  be  a  thing 
evident  from  the  law  of  nature,  that  we  stand  in  relation  to 
God  as  our  gracious  and  beneficent  Lord  and  Master,  who  has 
our  interest  and  happiness  in  view  in  the  very  laws  he  enjoins. 
And  is  this  not  plainly  to  ascribe  goodnrs?  to  him,  even  accor- 
ding to  our  ideas  of  goodness  ?  And  else--*  here  he  represents  it, 
as  if  he  could  not  ask  more  of  a  beneficent  Creator  than  he  has 
done  for  us  ^f.  He  says,  "  the  theist  acknowledges  whatever 
'*  God  has  done  to  be  just  and  good  in  itself,  though  it  doth 
'*  not  appear  such  in  every  instance,  conformably  to  his  ideas 
'*  of  justice  and  goodness.  He  imputes  the  difference  to  the 
"  defect  of  his  ideas,  and  not  to  any  defect  of  the  divine  attri- 
"  butes Where  he  sees  them,  he  owns  them  explicitly  .' 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  384.     f  IbM  P.  33S,      J  Ibid.  p.  39 1,  3924 
§  Ibid.  p.  544.  ||   Ibid.  p.  97.  f  Ibid.  p.  481. 
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"  where  he  does  not  see  them,  he  pronounces  nofhina  about 
"  them.  He  is  as  far  from  denying  them"  (V.  e .  from  denying 
the  justice  and  goodness  of  God)  "  as  he  is  from  denying  the 
tf  wisdom  and  power'  of  God  *."  The  most  orthodox  divine 
could  hardly  express  himself  more  fully  on  this  head  than  Lord 
Bolingbroke  has  here  done.  To  the  same  purpose  he  introduces 
a  meditation  or  soliloquy  of  a  sincere  and  devout  theist,  in. 
which  he  represents  him  as  saying,  among  other  things,  "  Man. 
"  enjoys  numberless  benefits  by  the  fitness  of  his  nature  to  this 
"  constitution,  unasked,  unmerited,  freely  bestowed.  The 
"  •wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  therefore  manifest.  May 
**  I  enjoy  thankfully  the  benefits  bestowed  on  me  by  the  di« 
"  vine  liberality  :  may  I  receive  the  evils  to  which  I  am  ex- 
"  posed  patiently,  nay,  willingly  f." 

But  what  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked  is,  that 
whereas  he  represents  the  ascribing  goodness  and  justice  to 
God  according  to  our  ideas,  to  be  what  gives  great  advantage 
to  the  atheists  with  regard  to  the  original  of  evil ;  as  if  he 
thought  it  impossible  to  reconcile  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world 
with  God's  moral  attributes,  and  the  supposition  of  his  being* 
good,  and  righteous,  and  holy,  as  well  as  powerful  and  wise  ;  he 
has  taken  great  pains  to  confute  his  own  arguments.  For  not 
a  few  of  his  fragments  and  Essays  in  his  fifth  volume  are  taken 
up  in  endeavouring  to  remove  and  answer  that  objection,  and 
to  shew,  that  the  evil  there  is  in  the  present  constitution  of 
things  in  this  world,  is  reconcileable  to  the  justice  and  good-' 
ness  of  God,  even  according  to  the  ideas  we  form  of  them  J/ 
He  undertakes  to  defend  the  goodness  of  God  against  the  a-' 
theists  and  divines  j|  !  And  having,  as  he  pretends,  done  this, 
he  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  justice  and  righteousness  of  God 
against  the  same  confederates  §.  Thus  the  same  author,  who 
used  his  utmost  efforts  to  shew,  in  opposition  to  "the  divines, 
that  moral  attributes,  particularly  justice  and  goodness,  ouafhc 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  God  according  to  the  ideas  we  conceive 
of  them,  and  that  we  cannot  form  any  judgment  concerning 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  311,  312. 
f  Ibid.  p.  338,  339 — See  alfo  1.  iii.  p.  358. 

\  See  vol.  v.  frag.  43,44,  48,  40,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54. 
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them,  takes  upon  him  afterwards  to  vindicate  those  very  at- 
tributes  against  the  divines,  who,  he  pretends,  are  for  des- 
troying them.  So  strangely  inconsistent  is  this  writer's 
scheme,  that  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  view  to  invalidate  the 
argument  for  a  state  of  future  retributions  drawn  from  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  he  endeavours  to  take  away  those  at- 
tributes, or  confound  them  with  the  physical,  and  to  shew 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  goodness  or  justice  in  God  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  them  ;  and 
that  the  phenomena  are  repugnant  to  those  attributes  :  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  same  view  of  weakening  or  des- 
troying the  argument  for  a  future  state  from  those  attributes, 
he  sets  himself  to  prove,  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
sufficiently  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  the  divine  justice  and 
goodness,  and  that  these  attributes  are  so  fully  exercised  or 
displayed  here,  that  there  is  no  need  for  any  further  manifes- 
tation or  display  of  them  hereafter. 

I  shall  only  produce  one  passage  more,  and  it  is  a  very  re- 
markable one.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  last  volume, 
when  he  pretends  to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between  natural 
and  artificial  theology,  he  observes,  that  by  that,  vix.  natural 
theology,  "  we  are  taught  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  in- 
"  finite  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  manifested  in  every  part 
"  of  his  creation,  and  ascribe  goodness  and  justice  to  him 
*'  wherever  he  intended  that  we  should  so  ascribe  them,  that 
I  "  is,  wherever  either  his  works,  or  the  dispensations  of  his 
"  providence>do  as  necessarily  communicate  these  notions  to  our 
"  minds,  as  those  of  wisdom  and  power  are  communicated  to 
"  us  in  the  whole  extent  of  both.  Wherever  they  are  not  so 
"  communicated,  we  may  assume  very  reasonably,  that  it  is  on 
*'  motives  strictly  conformable  to  all  the  divine  attributes,  and 
"  therefore  to  goodness  and  justice,  though  unknown  to  us, 
*'  from  whom  so  many  circumstances,  with  a  relation  to  which 
"  the  divine  providence  acts,  must  be  often  concealed :  or, 
"  we  may  resolve  all  into  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  not 
"  presume  to  account  for  them  morally  *."  The  last  part  of 
this  passage'  hath  a  reference  to  his  scheme  of  resolving  all  in- 
to the  divine  wisdom.  But  you  cannot  but  observe  here,  that 
*  Bolicgbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p  517. 
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after  his  repeated  invectives  against  the  divines,  and  against 
artificial  theology,  for  ascribing  moral  attributes  to  God,  jus- 
tice and  goodness,  according  to  our  ideas  of  them,  he  has  in, 
effect  here  acknowledged  all  that  the  divines  themselves  teach. 
They  believe  that  God  is  always  good  and  just,  though  they 
do  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  exercise  of  goodness  and 
justice  in  every  particular  instance  :  But  that  enough  we  know 
to  convince  us  of  both  :  The  notions  of  which,  this  writer  him- 
self here  owns  to  be,  in  many  instances  at  least  necessarily 
communicated  to  us  from  his  works  ;  and  surely  then  we 
should  endeavour  to  resemble  him  in  these  his  moral  perfec- 
tions, as  far  as  we  know  them* 

Before  I  conclude  this  letter,  I  shall  take  some  notice,  be- 
cause  I  shall  not  afterwards  have  so  proper  an  opportunity 
for  it,  of  what  he  hath  observed  concerning  eternal  ideas  in 
God,  and  concerning  the  eternal  reasons  and  fitnesses  of  things. 

He  finds  great  fault  with  Dr  Cudworth,  Dr  Clarke,  and  o- 
thers,  for  talking  of  ideas  in  God,  as  if  they  supposed  his 
manner  of  knowing  to  be  exactly  the  same  with  ours  ;  which 
certainly  was  far  from  their  intention.  He  pronounces,  that 
"  the  doctrine  of  eternal  ideas  in  the  divine  mind  has  beeu 
"  much  abused  by  those  who  are  in  the  delirium  of  metaphy- 
"  sical  theology.  It  cannot  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense." 
And  he  thinks  "  such  a  way  of  talking  is  profane,  as  well  as 
"  presumptuous  ;  and  that  it  is  silly  too,  and  mere  cant  *.'* 
He  has  several  observations,  which  are  for  the  most  part  very 
just,  to  shew  that  God's  manner  of  knowing  is  very  different 
from  ours,  and  that  he  does  not  know  by  the  help  or  inter- 
vention of  ideas  as  we  do  f.  I  need  not  take  particular  no- 
tice of  those  observations,  which  contain  little  in  them,  that 
will  riot  be  acknowledged  by  those  whom  he  has  thought  to 
oppose.  The  rash  and  improper  use  of  the  word  ideas,  as  ap- 
plied to  Godj  hath  no  doubt  led  to  mistakes,  and  to  wrong  and 
unwarrantable  ways  of  expression  ;  as  any  one  must  be  con- 
vinced that  knows  what  contentions  there  have  been  in  the 
schools  about  the  divine  ideas,  which  have  given  rise  to  arro- 
gant and  foolish  questions,  scarce  consistent  with  the  venera- 

*   Bolingbrokc'l  Works,  vol.  ili.  p.  3  ."<>. 
}  Ibid.  p.  855— 3J7.  vol.  T.  p.  35—38 
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tion  that  is  due  to  the  supreme  incomprehensible  Being.  Yet 
the  modest  use  of  that  expression  is  not  to  be  too  rigidly  cen- 
sured. Our  author  himself,  who  blames  it  so  much  in  others, 
hath  on  several  occasions  fallen  into  the  same  manner  of  ex- 
pression himself.  Thus  he  observes,  that  "  it  might  be  deter" 
"  mi-»ed  in  the  divine  ideas,  that  there  should  be  a  gradation  of 
e<  life  and  intellect  throughout  the  universe*:"  and  he  re- 
peats it  again,  "  that  this  appeared  necessary  or  fit  in  the  di- 
<{  vine  ideas,  that  is,  to  speak  more  rationally,  to  the  supreme 
"  divine  reason  or  intention  f."  Where  he  useth  the  term 
divine  ideas  as  equivalent  to  the  divine  reason  and  intention^ 
though  he  thinks  the  latter  more  proper.  He  elsewhere  de- 
clares, that  "  the  ideas  of  God,  if  we  may  ascribe  ideas  to  him, 
"  no  more  than  his  ways,  are  those  of  man  J."  And  in  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  pieces,  published  in  his  own  life-tim?, 
he  saith,  that  "  God  in  his  eternal  ideas,  for  we  are  able  to 
"  conceive  no  other  manner  of  knowing,  has  prescribed  to  him- 
"  self  that  rule  by  which  he  governs  the  universe  he  creat- 
"  ed  §."  Here  he  not  only  ascribes  ideas  to  God,  but  eternal 
ideas,  by  which  God  hath  prescribed  to  himself  a  rule  for  hi§. 
governing  the  world.  This  rule  he  there  explaineth  to  be 
"  a  fitness  arising  from  the  various  natures,  and  more  various 
"  relations  of  things,  in  the  system  which  he  hath  constitut- 
"  ed  :?r  which  fitness  he  there  supposeth  to  have  been  known 
to  God  in  his  eternal  ideas.  And  yet  he  hath  frequently  in- 
veighed against  Dr  Clarke,  for  speaking  of  the  eternal  reasons 
and  relations  of  things.  This  particularly  is  the  subject  of 
the  second,  fifty-eight,  and  fifty-ninth  of  his  fragments  and  es- 
says in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works.  He  treats  that  learn- 
ed divine  as  if  he  maintained,  that  these  reasons  and  fitnesses 
of  things  were  real  natures,  existing  irxiependently  of  God, 
and  co-eternal  with  him  :  and  yet  he  himself,  speaking  of  DC 
Cudworth  and  others,  observeth,  that  when  they  talk  of  eter- 
nal ideas  and  offences  independent  on  the  will  of  God,  "  they 
"  do  not  mean  by  these  eternal  independent  natures,  any  na- 
*'  tures  at  all,  but  such  intelligible  essences  and  rationes  of 

*  Bolingbroke's  \Voilcs,  vol.  v.  p.  337.         t  Hid.  p.  365.  J  Ibid.  p.  34-1 

'  §  See  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  in  vol.  iii.  cf  his  Wcrks,  p.  53. 
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"  things,  as  are  objects  of  the  mind  *."  And  it  is  his  own  obser- 
vation, that  "  God  knew  from  all  eternity  every  system  that  he 
**  created  in  time — the  relations  things  should  bear — and  the 
**  proportions  they  should  have  f :"  And  that  "  to  the  di- 
**  vine  omniscience  the  future  is  like  the  present  j"  and  there- 
fore, he  thinks  it  improper  to  talk  of  prescience  in  God.  He 
represents  it  as  "  a  great  truth,  that  the  whole  series  of  things 
"  is  at  all  times  actually  present  to  the  divine  mind,  so  that  we 
**  may  say  properly,  that  God  knows  things,  because  they 
46  are  actual  to  him  t-"  According  to  his  own  representation, 
therefore,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  all  the  fitnesses  and  rela- 
tions of  things  were  from  the  beginning  actually  present  to  the 
divine  mind.  And  he  accordingly  declares,  that  God  was  de- 
termined by  his  infinite  wisdom  to  proceed  with  his  creatures 
in  all  the  exertions  of  Ms  power ,  according  to  the  Jitness  of 
things  §  :  or  in  other  words,  as  he  elsewhere  expresseth  it, 
God  does  not  govern  by  mere  arbitrary  will,  but  always  does 
that  which  isjittest  to  be  done  ;  and  which  he  from  all  eterni- 
ty saw  would  be  fittest  to  be  done.  And  this  seems  to  be  all 
that  is  really  intended  by  those  who  speak  of  the  eternal  rea- 
sons and  fitnesses  of  things.  Whether  therefore  the  manner 
of  expression  be  strictly  proper  or  not,  this  writer  had  no  right 
to  pass  so  severe  a  censure  upon  it  as  he  has  done,  since  it 
comes  so  near  to  his  own. 

But  I  believe  you  will  think  it  is  time  to  quit  this  subject, 
and  pass  on  to  some  other  things  in  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works, 
which  relate  to  things  of  no  small  importance,  and  which  will 
deserve  a  particular  consideration. 

I  am  yours,  &c. 


*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  15.  f  Ibid.  p.  7. 

i  Ibid.  p.  4£7,  458.  §  Tbid,  435. 
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BETTER    XXIV. 

The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  nearly  connected  with  that 
of  the  Existence  of  God — Lord  Bolingbrok^s  Account  <>f  it 
considered — tie  acknowledges  a  general,  but  denies  a  t>ariicu- 
lar  Providence,  and  asserts,  tlat  Providence  relates  only  tv 
collective  Bodies,  but  doth  not  extend  to  Individuals — The 
true  Notion  of  Providence  stated — What  we  ate  to  under- 
stand by  a  particular  Providence — The  Reasonableness  of  be- 
lieving it,  and  the  great  Importance  of  it  shewn — The  contrary 
Scheme  is  absurd,  and  inconsistent  with  itself,  and-  of  tie 
worst  Consequence  to  Mankind — The  Objections  against  u 
particular  Providence  examined — Concerning  occasional  In- 
terpositions—  They  are  not  properly  miraculous,  nor  Devia- 
tions from  the  general  Laws  of  Providence,  but  Applications 
cf  those  Laws  to  Particular  Cases —  To  acknowledge  such 
Interpositions  is  not  to  suppose  the  World  governed  by  Mi- 
racles, nor  to  introduce  an  universal  Theocracy  like  the  Jew- 
ish— Angels  may  he  employed  in  particular  Cases  as  Ministers, 
of  Providence, 

SIR, 
nPHE  doctrine  of  divine  providence  hath  a  very  near  conne*- 

ion  with  that  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  is  no  less 
necessary  to  be  beliered.  To  acknowledge  a  God  that  brought 
all  things  into  existence,  and  yet  to  deny  that  he  afterwards 
taketh  care  of  the  creatures  he  hath  made,  or  that  he  exerciseth 
any  inspection  over  them,  as  a  moral  governor,  or  concerned! 
himself  about  their  actions,  and  the  events  relating  to  them,  is, 
with  regard  to  all  the  purposes  of  religion,  the  same  thing  as 
not  to  acknowledge  a  po^d  at  all.  It  is  one  great  excellence  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  OK!  snd  New  Testament,  that  they 
every  where  teach  us  to  have  a  constant  regard  to  the  divine 
providence,  as  presiding  over  the  universal  system,  and  all  the 
orders  of  beings  m  it,  and  as  in  a  particular  manner  exercising 
a  continual  care  and  inspection  towards  mankind,  observing  all 
their  actions,  and  ordering  arid  disposing  the  events  relating  to 
them  with  infinite  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  goodness.  But 
this  doctrine  of  providence,  which,  one  should  think,  ough. 
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mightily  to  recommend  the  Scriptures  to  every  good  mind, 
seems  to  have  been  one  principal  ground  of  the  prejudices 
which  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  conceived  against  those  sacred 
writings.  It  is  true,  that  he  frequently  aiFecteth  to  shew  a 
zeal  for  divine  providence  :  he  seta  up  as  an  advocate  for  its 
proceedings  against  the  divines,  who,  he  pretends,  join  with 
the  atheists  in  misrepresenting  and  opposing  it.  But  if  his 
scheme  be  narrowly  examined,  it  will  appear,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  fair  pretences,  he  doth  not  acknowledge  a  provi- 
dence in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  most  useful  and  necessary  to 
believe  it. 

He  declares,  that  "  in  asserting  the  justice  of  providence,  he 
"  has  chosen  rather  to  insist  on  the  most  visible  and  undeniable 
"  course  of  a  general  providence,   than  to  assume  a  dispensa- 
"  tion  of  particular  providences  *."     He  observes,   that  "  the 
"  world  is  governed  by  laws,   which  the  Creator  imposed  on 
*'  the  physical   and  moral  systems,  when   he  willed  them  into 
*•*  existence,  and  which  must  be  in  force  as  long  as  they  last ; 
**  and  any  change  in  which  would  be  a  change  in  the  systems 
"  themselves.     These  laws  are  invariable,   but  they  are  gene- 
"  ral,  and   from  this  generality  what  we  call   contingencies 
"  arise  f."     **  The  course   of  things  roll  on  through   a  vast 
<*  variety  of  contingent  events  ;   for  such  they  are  to  our  ap- 
"  prehension  ;  according  to  the  first  impressions  of  motion  that 
"  were  given  it  by  the  first  Mover,  and  under  the  direction  of 
"  an  universal  providence  J."     "  As  to  the  brute  animals,  they 
"  are  left  under  the  direction  of  instinct :  and  as  to  men,  God 
"  has  given  his  human  creatures  the  materials  of  physical  and 
"  moral  happiness,  in  the  physical  and  moral  constitution  of  all 
"  things.     He  has  given  them  faculties  and  powers,  necessary 
"  to  collect  and  apply  these  materials,  and  to  carry  on  the 
**  work — This  the  Creator  has  done  for  us.     What  we  shall 
*'  do  for  ourselves,  he  has  left  to  the  freedom  of  our  elections. 
"  This  is  the  plan  of  divine  wisdom  :  and  we  know  nothing 
<*  more  particular,  and  indeed  nothing  more  at  all,  of  the  dis- 
"  pensations  of  providence  than  this§."     This  then  is  all  the 
part  he  allows  to  providence  in  the  moral  world,  that  God  has 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  414.  f  Ibid,  p  416. 

|  Ibid.  p.  379.  §  Ibid.  p.  473,  474. 
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given  man  reason,  and,  as  he  elsewhere  observes,  passion  *,  and 
has  left  him  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  without  ever  con- 
cerning himself  farther  about  the  individuals  of  the  human  race, 
or  exercising  any  inspection  over  rrens  moral  conduct,  in  order 
to  the  rewarding  the  good,  or  punishing  the  bad.  That  this  is 
his  intention  is  manifest,  by  comparing  this  with  other  pas- 
sages. He  expressly  declares,  "  that  it  is  plain  from  the 
**  whole  course  of  God's  providence,  that  he  regards  his  human 
"  creatures  collectively,  not  individually,  how  worthy  soever 
41  every  one  of  them  deems  himself  to  be  a  particular  object  of 
*'  the  divine  care  f."  This,  of  God's  regarding  men  collec- 
tively, not  individually,  is  what  he  frequently  repeats  ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  a  principal  point  in  his  scheme.  With  the  same 
view  |je  declares,  that  the  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature  relate 
not  to  individuals,  but  to  collective  bodies  t*  He  finds  fault 
with  the  notion,  which,  he  says,  obtained  among  the  heathens, 
"  that  God  was  constantly  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  men  §." 
And  he  asserts,  that  •'  God  may  foresee,  or  rather  see,  all  the 
"  most  contingent  events  that  happen  in  the  course  of  his  ge- 
"  neral  providence  ;  but  not  p  ovide  for  particular  cases,  nor 
*'  determine  the  .existence  of  particular  men  ||."  He  observes, 
that  "  the. *h vine  providence  has  provided  means  to  punish  in- 
•"  dividuals,  by  directing  men  to  form  societies  and  to  establish 
**  laws,  in  the  execution  of  which,  civil  magistrates  are  the  vice- 
*'  gerents  of  providence:  and  when  the  immorality  of  indi- 
*l  viduals  becomes  that  of  a  whole  society,  then  the  judgments 
**  of  God  fpllow,  and  men  are  punished  collectively  in  the 
"  course  of  a  general  providence.'*  So  that  he  allows  no  pu- 
nishments by  providence  for  individuals,  but  those  which  ar<e 
executed  by  the  civil  magistrates.  And  if  a  man  can  escape 
punishment  from  them,  he  has  rothing  to  fear  from  God,  ex- 
cept the  whole  community  be  a  bad  as  himself:  and  even  then 
the  punishment  may  not  happen  in  that  or  the  next  age,  till  he 
shall'be  no  more. 

Our  author  indeed  sometimes  declares,  that  M  he  neither 
€t  affirms  nor  denies  particular  providences  ^f ."  And  after 
having  observed,  that  there  is  little  credit  to  be  given  to  the 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  417.          f   ibid.  p.  431.          t  Ibid.  p.  9* 
5  Ibid.  p.  211.  |i  Hid.  p.  462.  ^  Ibid.  p.  41S,  414. 
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seports  concerning  particular  acts  of  providence,  wrought  on 
particular  occasions,  he  adds,  that  "  yet  he  will  not  presume 
"  to  deny,  that  there  have  been  any  such  *."  He  makes  the 
.game  declaration  after  wrds  towards  the  end  of  his  bockf.  But 
Notwithstanding  these  professions,  it  is  a  point  that  he  haih  very 
much  laboured  to  destroy,  the  belief  of  a  particular  providence. 
This  is  the  express  design  of  several  of  his  Fragments  and  Es- 
says in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works  ;  especially  of  the  fifty- 
fifth,  fifty-sixth,  fifty-seventh,  sixty-second,  and  sixty-fourth, 
ot  those  Essays  ;  in  all  which  he  argues  directly,  and  in  some 
of  them  largely,  against  that  doctrine.  And  after  having  ob- 
served, that  what  we  fold  in  the  book  of  nature  is  undoubtedly 
the  word  (*f  God,  he  asserts,  that  "  there  we  shall  fi  d  no  foun- 
"  dation  for  the  scheme  of  a  particular  providence  £."  He  de- 
clares indeed,  "  that  he  will  not  be  so  uncharitab'e  as  to  say, 
"  that  divines  mean  to  blaspheme  [in  their  doctrine  of  a  parti- 
V  cular  providence],"  yet  that  this  he  will  take  upon  him  to 
say,  that  he  "  who  follows  them  cannot  avoid  presumption 
"  and  profaneness,  and  must  be  much  on  his  guard  against 
"  blasphemy  §." 

That  I  may  observe  sometorder  in  my  reflections  upon  this 
subject,  I  shall  first  offer  some  observations  for  stating  the  right 
notion  of  divine  providence,  and  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
a  particular  providence  ;  and  then  shall  proceed  to  shew  the 
absurdity  and  ill  consequences  of  the  author's  scheme  ;  a.  d  last- 
ly, consider  the  arguments  he  hath  urged  in  support  of  it,  and 
the  objections  he  hath  made  against  the  doctrine  of  a  particular 
providence. 

By  th.e  doctrine  of  providence  I  understand  the  doctrine  of 
an  all-perfect  mind,  preserving  and  governing  the  vast  universe 
in  all  its  parts,  presiding  over  all  the  creatures,  especially  ra- 
tional moral  aoents,  inspecting  their  conduct,  and  superintend- 
ing and  ordering  the  events  relating  to  them,  in  the  best  and 
Attest  manner,  with  infinite  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  equity. 
And  such  a  providence  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  by  those, 
who  believe  that  the  world  was  originally  formed  by  a  most 
wise,  and  powerful,  and  infinitely  perfect  Cause  and  Author: 

*'  Bolinjjbroke's  Works,  vol.  t.  p.  420.  f  Ibid.  p.  546. 

$  'ibid.  .p.  47  \ .  5  Ibid.  p.  46  K 
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for  whatever  reasons  induced  him  to  create  the  world,   which 
may  be  justly  supposed  to  have  been  for  the  communication  of 
his  goodness,  and  for  the  joint  exercise  and  display  of  his  glo- 
rious attributes  and  perfections,   must  equally  dispose  him  to 
take  care  of  it,   and  govern  it,    when  made.     Accordingly  the 
Epicureans  and  others  who  denied  a  providence,  did  also  deny- 
that  the  world  was  made  by  God,   and   attributed  the  forma- 
tion of  it,  not  to  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  will  of  an  intel- 
ligent cause,   but  to  a  wild  chance,   or   fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  or  to  an  equally  blind  fatal  necessity.     And  so  far  their 
scheme,  however  false  and  absurd,    was  consistent  with  itself. 
For  they  could  find  no  effectual  way  to  exclude  God  from  the 
government  of  the  world,  which  was  what  they  wanted  to  get 
lid  of,  but  by  excluding  him  from  the  making  of  it  too.     Sup- 
posing one  supreme  absolutely-perfect   Cause  and  Author  of 
all  things,   who  made  this  vast  universe,   and  all  the  orders  of 
beings  in  it,  which  is  what  Lord  Bclingbroke  not  only  allows, 
but  expressly  asserts,  it  follows  by   the  most  evident  conse- 
quence, that  the  same  infinite  power,   wisdom,  and  goodness, 
which  gave  existence  to  the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  still  pre- 
sideth  o^er  the  universal  frame  in  all   its  parts.     The  beauti- 
ful and  constant  order  which  is  still  maintained  in  the   inani- 
mate material   system,   plainly  sheweth,   that  this  stupendous 
frame  of  nature,  consisting  of  such  an  inconceivable  variety  of 
parts,  is  under  the  constant  superintendence   of  a   most   wise 
and  powerful  presiding  mind,   ever  present  to  his  own   work. 
But  the  providence  of  God  is  especially  to  be   considered  as 
exercised  towards  reasonable  creatures,  moral  agents,  which  are 
undoubtedly  the  noblest  and  most  excellent  of  his   creatures* 
The  material  system,   whatever  order  or  beauty  appeareth  in 
it-,   is  not  itself  conscious  of  that  beauty  and  order.     Nor  are 
mere  sensitive  beings  capable  of  making  proper  reflections  up- 
on it,  or  of  admiring,  adoring,  obeying  the  great  Parent  of  the 
universe.     This  is  the   sole  privilege  of  rational  intelligent 
beings.     If  therefore  the  providence  of  God  extendeth  to  any 
of  his  creatures  at  all,   we   may  be  sure  that  he  exerciseth   a 
special  care  over  his  reasonable  creatures  ;  and  since  he  hath 
given  them  such  noble  faculties  and  moral  powers,  will  govern 
them  in  a  way  suitable,  to  those  faculties  and  powers.     And 
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this  certainly  is  the  most  admirable  part  of  the  divine  admi- 
nistration in  the  government  of  the  universe.  For  to  govern 
numberless  myriads  of  active  intelligent  beings,  in  their  seve- 
ral orders  and  degrees,  each  of  whom  have  a  will  and  choice  or 
their  own,  and  a  power  of  determining  their  own  actions  j  tu 
exercise  a  constant  superintendency  over  them,  and  to  order 
the  events  relating  to  them,  and  to  dispense  to  them  proper  re- 
tributions, not  only  according  to  their  outward  actions,  but  the 
inward  dispositions  and  principles  from  which  those  actions 
flow  ;  I  say,  thus  to  govern  them,  without  infringing  the  li- 
berty which  belongeth  to  them  as  moral  agents,  must  needs 
argue  a  wisdom  as  well  as  power  that  exceedeth  onr  compre- 
hension. Yet  who  will  undertake  to  prove  that  this  is  im- 
possible, or  even  difficult,  to  an  infinite,  all-comprehending 
mind?  We  may  reasonably  conceive  that  that  immense  Being, 
whose  essence  possesseth  every  part  of  this  vast  universe,  is 
present  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race.  And  if  thai: 
most  wise,  holy,  and  absolutely-perfect  Being,  the  Great  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  be  always  present  to  every  individual  of 
the  human  race,  then  every  individual,  and  all  their  particular 
actions,  cases,  and  circumstances,  must  be  under  his  providen- 
tial inspection  and  superintendency.  And  as  he  knoweth  all 
these  things  when  they  actually  happen,  so  he,  to  whom,  by 
our  author's  own  acknowledgment,  future  things  are  as  if  they 
were  present,  saw  them  before  they  came  to  pass.  And  there- 
fore it  was  not  difficult  for  hitn  to  form  such  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  things  in  his  infinite  mind,  as  should  extend  to  all 
their  particular  cases,  and  the  events  relating  to  them,  in  a  man , 
ner  perfectly  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  their  reasonable 
moral  powers,  and  the  use  of  their  own  endeavours. 

And  now  it  appears  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  doctrine 
of  a  particular  providence.  It  signifies,  that  Providence  ex- 
tends its  care  to  the  particulars  or  individuals  of  the  human 
race,  which  is  what  this  writer  denies  :  that  God  exerciseth  a 
continual  inspection  over  them,  and  knoweth  and  observeth 
both  the  good  and  evil  actions-  they  perform,  and  even  the  moot 
secret  affections  and  dispositions  of  their  hearts :  that  he  ob- 
serveth them  not  merely  as  an  unconcerned  spectator,  who  is 
perfectly  indifferent  about  them,  but  as  the  Supreme  Ruler 
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Judge,  so  as  to  govern  them  with  infinite  wisdom,  in  a  way 
consistent  with  their  moral  agency,  and  to  reward  or  punish 
them  in  the  properest  manner,  and  in  the  fittest  season.  And 
as  all  their  actions,  so  the  events  which  befal  them,  are  under 
his  supreme  direction  and  superintendency.  Particular  events 
are,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  ordered  in  such  a  manner, 
as  is  subordinate  to  the  general  laws  of  providence  relating  to 
the  physical  and  moral  world.  And  what  are  usually  called 
occasional  interpositions,  are  properly  to  be  considered  as  ap- 
plications of  general  laws  to  particular  cases  and  occasions. 
They  make  a  part  of  the  universal  plan  of  providence,  and  are 
appointed  and  provided  for  in  it,  as  having  been  perfectly  fore- 
seen from  the  beginning,  and  originally  intended  in  the  govern*, 
ment  of  reasonable  beings. 

The  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence  taken  in  this  view  is 
of  vast  consequence,  and,  if  duly  considered  and  believed, 
could  scarce  fail  to  have  a  happy  influence  over  our  whole 
temper  and  deportment.  How  solicitous,  how  earnestly  de- 
sirous should  this  make  us  to  approve  ourselves  to  our  Supreme 
Governor  and  Judge,  and  to  walk  always  as  in  his  sight ! 
What  an  animating  consideration  is  it,  when  we  set  about  the 
performance  of  a  good  action,  to  be  assured,  that  God  in  his  holy 
providence  observeth  the  good  deed  in  every  circumstance,  and 
is  ready  to  assist  and  support  us  in  it,  and  most  certainly  will 
iiot  suffer  it  to  pass  unrewarded  !  On  the  other  hand,  what  an 
effectual  restraint  would  it  be  to  wicked  actions,  if  we  had  this 
thought  strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  that  they  are  all 
perfectly  known  in  every  circumstance  to  the  most  wise  and 
righteous  Governor  of  the  world  ;  and  that  if  he  should  not  at 
present  follow  them  with  immediate  punishment,  yet  the  time 
is  coming,  when  he  will  call  us  to  a  strict  account  for  them  ! 
Finally,  a  firm  belief  of  a  particular  providence,  as  most  wise- 
ly ordering  and  disposing  the  events  relating  to  particular  per- 
sons, is  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  comfort  amidst  all  the  un- 
certainties and  fluctuations  of  this  present  world.  No  con- 
sideration is  so  well  fitted  to  produce  a  cheerful  resignation, 
and  an  inward  solid  peace  and  joy  of  heart,  as  this :  that  all 
things,  all  particular  cases  and  circumstances,  are  under  the 
direction  and  government  of  the  most  perfect  wisdpm,  righte~ 
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ousness,  and  goodness ;  and  that  nothing  can  befal  us  without 
the  direction  or  permission  of  the  Supreme  Disposer. 

Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  worse  founded  than  the  boasts 
of  the  Epicureans,  who  expected  to  be  applauded  as  friends 
and  benefactors  to  mankind,  on  the  account  of  their  endeavours 
to  deliver  them  from  the  apprehensions  of  a  providence.  This 
might,  indeed,  be  some  relief  to  very  bad  men,  and  tend  to 
make  them  easy  in  their  sins ;  but  it  was  an  attempt  to  rob 
good  men  of  that  which  is  the  chief  support  and  comfort  of 
their  lives,  and  the  most  powerful  encouragement  to  the  steady 
uniform  practice  of  piety  and  virtue.  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
therefore,  was  very  ill  employed,  when  he  used  his  utmost  efforts 
to  destroy  the  doctrine  of  providence,  as  extending  its  care  and  in- 
spection to  individuals  ;  since  wirhout  this,  the  acknowledgment 
of  what  he  calls  a  general  providence  would  be  of  no  great  ad- 
vantage, and  would  be,  with  regard  to  all  the  purposes  of  reli- 
gion, little  better  than  to  deny  that  there  is  a  providence  at  all. 

This  leads  me  to  what  I  proposed  to  shew  in  the  next  place, 
viz.  the  absurdity  and  the  ill  consequences  of  the  scheme  his 
lordship  hath  advanced. 

It  is  an  absurd  and  inconsistent  scheme.  He  pretends  to  al- 
low, that  God's  providence  extends  to  nations  and  large  com- 
munities, that  it  regards  men  collectively,  but  not  individually. 
But  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  proper  care  could  be  taken  of 
collective  bodies,  if  the  individuals  of  which  they  were  com* 
posed  were  absolutely  neglected,  and  no  regard  had  to  them  at 
all.  A  human  government,  that  would  have  no  regard  to  the 
cases  of  particular  persons,  to  do  them  right  or  secure  them 
from  wrong,  could  scarce  be  accounted  a  government.  Be- 
sides it  may  be  asked  what  his  lordship  means  by  collective 
bodies.  There  was  a  time  when  men  had  not  yet  formed 
themselves  into  political  societies :  must  it  be  said  that  they 
were  then  not  the  objects  of  providence  at  all  ?  Or,  will  it  be 
allowed  that  providence  extended  its  care  to  them  whilst  thu* 
were  only  in  families  ?  And  how  could  families',  either  larger 
or  smaller,  be  taken  care  of,  if  the  individuals,  of  which  fami- 
lies consist,  were  neglected  r  And  when  several  families  united 
together,  and  formed  larger  communities,  must  it  be  said,  th*: 
provid.ence  quitted  its  care  of  die  families  to  wrhi  ;I  it  bad  .-::> 
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tended  before,  and  confined  its  inspection  to  those  larger  com- 
munities ?  And  then  it  might  be  inquired,  how  large  must  a 
community  be,  in  order  to  its  being  the  proper  object  of  divine 
providence  ?  Does  providence  take  notice  of  single  cities,  or 
smaller  republics,  or  only  of  those  communities  which  are  be- 
come so  numerous  as  to  be  united  into  large  nations  or  em- 
pires ?  It  may  be  farther  asked,  in  what  sense  is  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  providence  extends  its  care  to  collective  bodies  ? 
All  that  he  understands  by  it  seems  to  be  this  :  that  "  the 
"  course  of  things  has  been  always  the  same  ;  that  national 
cc  vi  ue  and  national  vice  have  always  produced  national  hap- 
"  piness  or  misery  in  a  due  proportion,  and  are  by  consequence 
"  the  great  sanctions  of  the  law  of  nature  *."  The  appointing 
this  general  constitution  then  seems  to  be  all  the  concern  that 
lie  allows  to  divine  providence  with  regard  to  large  communi- 
ties'or  collective  bodies:  and  the  only  sanctions  he  allows  of 
the'  law  of  nature  (as  I  shall  have  occasion  more  distinctly  to 
shew,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  account  he  gives,  of  that 
1-iw)  are  the  public  happiness  or  miseries  of  large  societies  or 
nations  v  and  these  are  often  some  ages  in  operating.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  nations  and  large  communities  continue 
for  a  considerable  time  in  great  outward  prosperity,  when  there 
is  little  national  virtue  remaining.  And  our  author  himself  ac- 

O 

knowledges,  that  the  motives  drawn  from  the  effects  of  virtue 
and  vice  on  collective  bodies,  are  "  such  as  particular  persons 
<c  will  be  apt  to  think  do  not  concern  them,  because  they  con- 
"  sider  themselves  as  individuals,  and  catch  at  pleasure  rather 
"  than  happiness  f."  And  as  nations  are  made  up  of  families 
and  smaller  societies,  if  these  be  not  well  constituted,  as  they 
cannot  be  where  there  is  no  sense  of  religion,  no  fear  of  God, 
or  regard  to  a  providence  as  extending  to  individuals,  there 
cannot  be  much  national  order  or  virtue. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  more 
consistent  with  himself,  if  he  had  absolutely  denied  that  provi- 
dence hath  any  regard  to  mankind  at  all,  than  to  pretend  that 
it  extends  to  collective  bodies,  but  not  to  individuals :  for  the 
same  arguments,  which  prove  a  providence  as  extending  to 
mankind  in  general,  do  also,  if  lightly  considered,  prove  that  it 

*  Bolingbroke's  Work?,  vol.  v-  p.' 472.  f  Ibid.  rol.  iv.  p.  228. 
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is  exercised  towards  particular  persons,  and  extendeth  to  parti- 
cular cases  and  circumstances.  This  writer  sets  himself,  as 
hath  been  already  observed,  with  great  appearance  of  zeal,  to 
vindicate  the  goodness  and  justice  of  divine  providence  in  its 
dispensations  towards  mankind,  in  opposition  both  to  atheists 
and  divines.  But  how  the  justice  and  goodness  of  providence 
towards  mankind  can  be  vindicated,  if  no  regard  be  had  to  in- 
dividuals, it  is  hard  to  see.  He  himself  observes,  that  "  justice 
"  requires  that  punishments  should  be  measured  out  in  various 
"  degrees  and  measures,  according  to  the  various  circumstances 
"of  particular  cases,  an4  in  proportion  to  them*."  And 
again  he  repeats  it,  "  that  justice  requires  that  rewards  and 
"  punishments  should  be  measured  out  in  every  particular  case, 
tf  in  proportion  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  each  individual  f." 
How  then  can  he  pretend  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  providence 
in  this  present  state,  when  he  makes  it  essential  to  justice  that 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  case  of  individuals,  and  yet  affirms 
that  providence  doth  not  consider  men  individually  at  all,  but 
only  collectively  ? 

And  as  his  scheme  is  absurd  and  inconsistent  with  itself, 
so  it  is  attended  with  the  most  pernicious  consequences,  which 
ought  to  create  a  horror  of  it  in  every  well-disposed  mind. 
If  providence  hath  no  regard  to  individuals,  there  can  be  no 
sense  of  the  divine  favour  for  good  actions,  no  fear  of  the  divine 
displeasure  for  evil  ones  ;  and,  as  will  appear  to  be  his  Lord- 
ship's sentiment,  no  future  account  to  be  apprehended.  Thus 
every  man  is  left  to  do  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  with- 
out the  dread  of  a  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge.  It  is  true, 
God  hath  established  general  laws  at  the  beginning,  but  he 
concerneth  himself  no  farther.  And  our  author  will  not  al- 
low that  in  these  general  laws,  or  the  plan  originally  formed 
in  the  divine  mind,  God  had  any  regard  unto,  or  made  any 
provision  for  particular  persons,  actions,  or  events.  Good 
men  therefore  have  no  resource  in  their  calamities;  no  ground 
to  apply  to  God  for  support  under  them  ;  no  expectation  of 
assistance  from  him,  or  from  any  other  being  acting  under 
his  direction,  as  the  ministers  and  instruments  of  his  provi- 
Tridcnce  :  They  are  deprived  of  the  comforts  arising  from  * 
*  Bolingbroke's  \Vorks,  vol.  v.  p.  49-1,  f  IbiJ.  p.  495. 
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consciousness  of  his  special  approbation  and  complacency,  and 
from  the  prospects  of  reward  from  him  here  or  hereafter. 
Thus  Lope  is  excluded,  which,  as  his  Lordship  observes, 
"  above  all  things  softens  the  evils  of  this  life,  and  is  that  cor-' 
"  dial  drop  which  sweetens  every  bitter  potion,  even  the 
"  last  V  On  the  other  hand,  wicked  men  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  God  for  their  evil  actions.  He  says  indeed,  in  a 
passage  cited  above,  that  "  providence  has  provided  means  to 
"  punish  individuals,  by  d  recting  men  to  form  societies,  and 
"  to  establish  laws,  in  the  execution  of  which  civil  magistrates 
4*  are  the  vicegerents  of  providence :"  But  I  do  not  see  with 
what  propriety  upon  his  scheme  civil  magistrates  can  be 
said  to  be  the  vicegerents  of  providence  ;  for  if  providence 
doth  not  consider  meri  individually  at  all,  how  can  magistrates, 
in  punishing  individuals,  be  regarded  as  the  vicegerents  of 
providence  ?  Or  if  providence  constituted  them  its  vicegerents* 
and  there  were  no  sanctions  at  all  proposed  for  particular  per- 
sons but  those  of  the  civil  hws,  it  would  follow,  that  mea 
rnay  be  as  wicked  as  they  will,  and  give  as  great  a  loose  as 
they  please  to  their  appetites  and  passions,  provided  they  cau 
manage  so  as  to  escape  punishment  from  human  judicatpries, 
which  a  man  may  do,  and  yet  be  a  very  bad  man.  Human 
magistrates  are  often  themselves  corrupt.  Solomon's  obser- 
vation is  certainly  just:  /  have  seen  the  place  of  judgment, 
that  wickedness  was  the  re,  and  the  place  of 'righteousness ,  that 
iniquity  was  there,  Eccl.  iii.  16.  Vejry  unjust  things  are  of- 
ten done  under  colour  of  forms  of  law.  Or,  suppose  the  laws 
good,  and  the  magistrates  just  and  upright,  no  human  laws  can 
reward  or  punish  inward  good  or  bad  affections,  intentions, 
and  dispositions  of  the  heart.  Tf  therefore  there  were  no  re- 
gard to  a  supreme  Governor  or  Judge,  to  the  divine  approba- 
tion or  displeasure,  as  extending  to  individuals,  or  to  a  future 
account,  there  is  great  reason  to  think,  that  mankind  in  ge- 
neral would  be  far  more  wicked  and  dissolute  than  they  are. 
It  is  his  Lordship's  observation,  that,  "  amidst  the  contingen- 
"  cies  of  human  affairs,  the  odds  will  always  be  on  the  side  of 
**  appetite — which  reason  cannot  quite  subdue  in  the  strongest 
"  minds,  and  by  which  she  is  perpetually  subdued  in  the 
*  lolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v,  p.  379. 
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'*  weakest  *."  And  accordingly,  the  ablest  politicians  have 
thought  the  aids  of  religion,  which  especially  includes  a  re- 
gard to  providence  as  extending  to  individuals,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  strengthening  the  bands  of  civil  government. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  arguments  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath 
offered  in  support  of  his  scheme,  and  the  objections  he  hath 
advanced  against  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence. 

He  frequently  intimates,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  particular 
providence  is  needless ;  "  since  the  ordinary  course  of  things* 
*'  preserved  and  conducted  by  a  general  providence,  is  suffi- 
"  cient  to  confirm  what  the  law  of  nature  and  reason  teaches 
**  us  f."  But  it  appears  from  what  hath  been  already  ob- 
served, that  the  doctrine  of  a  general  providence,  as  he  un- 
derstands it,  i.  e.  a  providence  that  has  no  regard  to  indivi- 
duals at  all,  to  their  actions,  or  to  the  events  that  befal  them> 
is  far  from  being  sufficient  to  the  purposes  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, or  of  human  societies  :  That  it  neither  furnisheth  pro- 
per comfort  and  supports  for  the  encouragement  of  good  men* 
nor  is  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  bad  men,  and 'to  be  a  re- 
straint to  vice  and  wickedness.  It  hath  also  been  shewn,  that 
the  notion  of  a  general  providence,  as  excluding  all  regard  to 
individuals,  and  to  their  actions  and  concernments,  cannot  be 
supported,  nor  made  to  consist  with  reason  or  with  itself. 
And  whereas  it  is  represented  as  a  degrading  the  divine  Ma- 
jesty, to  suppose  him  to  concern  himself  about  what  relates 
to  such  inconsiderable  beings,  as  are  the  individuals  of  the 
human  race  :  This  objection,  though  varnished  over  with  a 
pretence  of  consulting  God's  honour,  doth  at  the  bottom  ar- 
gue mean  and  unworthy  notions  of  him.  It  is  in  effect  a 
judging  of  God  by  our  own  imperfections.  Our  views  are 
narrow  and  limited,  and  cannot  take  in  many  things  at  once^ 
nor  attend  to  smaller  matters  without  neglecting  things  of 
greater  consequence  :  But  it  is  otherwise  with  a  Being  of  in- 
finite perfection,  who  is  intimately  present  to  every  part  of 
this  vast  universe,  and  knoweth  and  taketh  care  of  all  things 
at  once  with  the  same  ease  as  if  he  had  only  one  single  thinp; 
to  attend  to.  He  is  capable  of  exercising  a  most  wise  provi- 
dential care  towards  all  his  creatures  in  a  way  suited  to  their 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  479.  f  Ibid.  vol.  y,  p.  404* 
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several  natures,  conditions,  and  circumstances  .  Nor  can  the 
multiplicity  of  things  occasion  the  least  confusion  or  perplexi- 
ty in  his  all-comprehending  mind. 

The  arguments  which  he  urgeth  against  a  particular  provi- 
dence, in  the  fifcy-seventh  of  his  Fragments   and    Essays,  for 
several  pa^-es  together  *,  proceed  up.m  a  continued  misrepre- 
sentation   of  the  sense  of  those   whom   he   has    thought  fit  to 
oppose.     He  there  chargeth  the   divines   as  maintaining,  that 
God  ought  by   particular   providences    to   interpose   in    every 
single  instance,  for  giving  an  immediate  reward  to  every  good 
action,  and  for  punishing  every  evil  one,  even  in  this  present 
state.   He  supposes  them  also  to  hold,  that  some  men  are  neces- 
sarily determined  to  good  actions  by  divine  influences  commu- 
nicated to  them,  and  others  for  want  of  those  influences  una- 
voidably determined   to   evil  ;  and    then    he   argues,  that   on. 
such  a  supposition  there  would  be    no    room  for  free  .choke, 
nor  consequently    for   virtue   or   vice,  merit  or    demerit,  nor 
therefore  justice  or  injustice  f.     He   urgeth    further,  that   if 
good  men  were  constantly  and   remarkably  distinguished  by  a 
particular  providence,  it  would    be   apt    to  produce  presump- 
tion in   them,   to   destroy   or   prevent    their   benevolence,  and 
consequently   their  goodness  ;  and    to   harden   the    wicked  J  : 
and  that   even   on    that   supposition,    the  providence   of  God 
could  not  be  vindicated  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  or  of  divines 
themselves,  since  still  it  would  not  be   agreed   who  were  good 
inen.      The   Mahometans,   Christians,    and   different   sects    of 
the  latter,  would  insist  upon  it,  that   goodness   includes  a  be- 
lief of  their  distinguishing  tenets,  and  an   attachment  to  their 
several  systems  of  religion.   "  One  would  pass  for  a  good  man 
tl  st  Rome,  another  at  Geneva  || ,"  &c.  But  he  seems  not  to  have 
considered,  that  upon  the  supposition  he  pats,  there  could  be  no 
place  for  this  objection  :  since  if  eveiy  good  man  and  good  ac- 
tion was  to  be  immediately  and  remarkably   distinguished  by 
a  particular  interposition  of  divine  providence,  and  every  bad 
man  and  evil  action  to  be  immediately  punished,  there  would 
be  no  room  left  for  men's  passing  different  judgments  concerning 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  persons  or  actions ;  for  on  that  suppo- 
sition there  would  be  a  visible  determination  of  heaven  in  favour 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  124,  &  feq.  f  Ibid.  p.  425,  42G. 
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of  every  good  man  and  good  action  ;  so  that  no  man  could  doubt 
upon  seeing  any  person  thus  remarkably  favoured  and  dis- 
tinguished, that  he  was  really  good,  whatever  denomination  he 
might  pass  under.  But  the  truth  is,  no  divine  ever  advanced  such 
an  hypothesis  as  he  here  argueth  against.  By  the  doctrine  of  a 
particular  providence,  they  do  not  mean  a  constant  particular 
interposition  of  divine  providence  for  rewarding  every  good 
man  and  virtuous  action,  and  punishing  every  bad  man  and 
every  wicked  action,  in  an  immediate  and  visible  manner  here 
on  ear-th  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  universally  maintain,  that  this 
present  state  is  a  state  of  trial  and  discipline  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  no  way  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  such  a  state  to  have  all 
good  men  and  good  actions  immediately  and  remarkably  re- 
warded, and  all  wicked  men  immediately  punished  :  That  the 
temporary  sufferings  of  good  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  are  permitted  for  very  wise  ends,  and  may  be  reason- 
ably and  consistently  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that 
this  present  life  is  a  state  of  trial  ;  though  they  couid  not  well 
be  accounted  for,  if  this  were  designed  to  be  a  state  of  final 
retributions,  or  to  be  the  only  state  of  existence  allotted  us. 

The  greatest  part  of  what  he  offers  against  a  particular  pro- 
vidence in  the  sixty-second  of  his   Fragments  and  Essays,  re- 
lates to  occasional  interpositions,  which  he  pretends  would  be 
miracles,  if  they  were  real.     "  Such,"  he  says,  "  they  would 
"  be  strictly,  whether   they   were   contrary  to  the  established 
"  course  of  nature  or  not  j    for  the  miracle  consists  in  the  ex- 
"  traordinary    interposition,  as   much  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
"  thing  brought  to  pass:  That  the  miracle  would  be  as  real  in 
••"  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  ;  and  the  reality  might  be  made 
"  evident  enough  by  the  occasion,    by    the   circumstance,  by 
"  the  repetition  of  it  on  similar  occasions,  and  in  similar  cir- 
"  cumstances  ;  and,  above  all,  by  this  circumstance,  that  the 
"  assumed  particular  providence  was  a  direct  answer  to  parti 
**  cular  prayers  and    acts   of  devotion  offered    up  to  procur 
**  it  *."     Here  he  takes  upon  him  to  give  a  new  and  arbitral 
definition  of  a  miracle.    "  Though   a   thing  hath    nothing  in 
contrary  to  the  established  course  of  nature,  yet  it  is  to  be  r 
garded  as  a  m'racle,  if  there  be    supposed  to  be  any  special 

*  Bolinghroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  4:8,  4,' 9. 
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gency  of  the  divine  providence  in  it,  suited  to  particular  oc- 
casions and  circumstances  ;  and,  above  all,  if  it  be  supposed  to 
come  ia  answer  to  prayer.  But  if  the  occasional  interpositions 
he  refers  to  fre  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  general  laws  of  na- 
ture and  of  providence,  and  be  only  special  applications  of  ge- 
neral Jaws  to  particular  occasions,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
be  properly  said  to  be  miraculous  at  all  ;  or  how  their  being 
supposed  to  come  in  answer  to  prayer  can  make  them  so. 

But  he  urgeth  farther,  that  "  if  providence  were  directed 
*'  according  to  the  particular  desires,  and  even  wants,  of  per- 
f  sons  equally  well  qualified  and  intitled  to  the  divine  favour, 
**  the  whole  order  of  nature,  physical  and  moral,  would  be 
"  subverted,  the  affairs  of  mankind  uould  fall  into  the  utmost 
**  confusion — and  if  this  scheme  were  true,  the  world  would  be 
"  governed  by  miracles,  till  miracles  lost  their  name  *." 

But  all  this   proceeds   upon  a  great  mistake  of  the  point  in 
question.     None  of  the  divines  that  hold  a  particular  provi- 
dence, i.  e.  a  providence  which  extendeth  its  care  to  particular 
persons  or  individuals  of  the  human  race,  maintain  or  suppose, 
that  God  must  interpose  to  satisfy  all  the  different  desires  and 
prayers  of  men,  many  of  which,  as  he  observes,  are  repugnant 
to  one  another.      If  the  prayers  be    of  the  right  kind,  such  as 
reason  and  religion  prescribe,  they  must  be  always  offered  up 
with  this  condition  or  limitation,  which  the  Scripture  express- 
ly directs  us  to,  vtx.  that  we  must  desire  the  things  we  pray 
for,  so  far  and  no  farther  than  they  are  agreeable  to  the  divine 
will,  and  to  what  it  seemeth  fit  to  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  to 
appoint.      Supposing,   therefore,   a  good  man  doth  not  obtain 
the  particular  blessing  he  prays   for,    lie  may  rest  satisfied  in 
this,  that  it   is  what  the   divine   wisdom  doth   not   see  fit  to 
grant ;  and  he  only  desired  it  under  that  condition.      Or,  if  he 
receives  that  particular  good  thing  he  prayed  for,  and  regards 
't  as  an    answer    to  his   prayer,   still  there  is  nothing  miracu- 
bus  in  the  case.      There  is   nothing  done    in  contravention  to 
he  usual  course  of  things  which  the  divine  wisdom  hath  esta- 
lished.      It  may  justly  be  supposed  to  be  a  law  of  the  moral 
orld,  that  it  is   proper    for  us,  in   testimony  of  our  depend- 
ice  upon  God,  and  in  acknowledgment  of  his  providence,  to 

*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  460, 
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apply  to  him  by  prayer  for  the  blessings  v;e  stand  in  need  of: 
and  that  prayer,  so  qualified  as  God  requireth,  proceeding 
from  an  honest  and  upright  heart,  and  from  good  affections 
and  intentions,  and  accompanied  with  the  use  of  proper  en- 
deavours on  our  parts,  is  among  the  means  appointed  hy  di- 
vine wisdom  for  obtaining  the  most  valuable  benefits,  especi- 
ally those  of  a  spiritual  narure.  And  the  blessings  thus  com- 
municated, may  be  justly  said  to  be  communicated,  not  in  a 
miraculous  way,  but  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly  agreeable  to 
the  general  laws  of  providence,  and  the  order  which  the  di- 
vine wisdom  hath  appointed.  Anyone  that  considers  this, 
will  easily  see  how  little  what  our  author  has  here  offered  is  to 
4.he  purpose  ;  and  yet  he  goes  on  to  declaim  afcer  his  manner, 
that  particular  providence  puts  a  force  on  the  mechanical  laws 
of  nature,  and  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  in  a  multitude  of  in- 
stances ;  and  that  those  who  maintain  this  doctrine  suppose, 
that  the  laws  of  gravitation  must  be  sometimes  suspended, 
sometimes  precipitated,  in  compliance  with  men's  desires,  and 
the  tottering  edifice  must  be  kept  miraculously  from  falling*. 

Among  the  extraordinary  interpositions  of  divine  provi- 
dence, he  reckons  "  the  metaphysical,  or  physical  influence  of 
"  spirits,  suggestions,  silent  communications,  injections  of 
f  ideas.  These  things,"  he  declares,  "  he  cannot  comprehend  -y 
"  and  he  compares  them  to  the  altering  or  suspending  the 
"  course  of  the  sun,  or  revolutions  of  the  earth,  in  the  physi- 
"  cal  system.  And  that  all  such  interpositions  in  the  intel- 
"  lectual  system,  as  should  give  thoughts  and  new  dispositions 
*{  to  the  minds  of  men,  cannot  be  conceived  without  altering 
"  in  every  such  instance  the  natural  progression  of  the  human 
**  understanding,  and  that  freedom  of  the  will  which  every  man 
l<  is  conscious  that  he  has  f."  Our  author  has  here  let  us  know 
what  he  thinks  of  all  revelations,  inspirations,  or  communica- 
tions from  God  the  Supreme  Spirit,  or  from  subordinate  cre- 
ated spirits,  to  the  human  mind  ;  that  he  regards  them  as  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  the  intellectual  system,  and  the  na~ 
tural  progression  of  tie  human  understanding,  or  essential 
freedom  of  the  will.  But  whence  could  he  know  enough  of 
the  laws  of  the  intellectual  system,  to  be  able  to  pronounce 

*  Bolingbrqke's  Works,  vol.  v.  jviGO.  |  Ibid.  p.  411,  415, 
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that  this  is  inconsistent  with  those  laws  ?  That  one  man  may 
suggest,  or  communicate  thoughts  and  ideas  to  another  by 
words  and  language,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  contrary 
to  the  nature  and  order  of  the  understanding,  or  freedom  of  the 
will,  is  universally  acknowledged  :  and  why  then  should  it  be 
thought  inconsistent  with  these,  for  God  himself,  or  spiritual 
beings  superior  to  man,  to  communicate  thoughts  or  ideas  to 
the  human  mind  ?  The  most  natural  way  of  working  upoti 
men  as  reasonable  creatures,  and  of  influencing  their  actions  in 
a  way  agreeable  to  the  just  order  of  their  faculties,  is  by  sug- 
gesting proper  t'houghts  or  ideas  to  their  minds  ;  and  opr  not 
being  able  particularly  to  explain  how  this  is  done,  is  no  just 
objection  against  it.  This  writer  himself  elsewhere,  speaking 
of  that  extraordinary  action  of  God  upon  the  mind  which  the 
ivord  Inspiration  is  now  used  to  denote ,  expressly  acknowledg- 
es, that  "  it  is  no  more  incomprehensible  than  the  ordinary 
"  action  of  mind  on  body,  or  body  on  mind  *."  An4  indeed 
it  cannot  without  the  highest  absurdity  be  denied,  that  God 
can  work  upon  the  spirits  of  men  by  an  immediate  influence, 
and  yet  in  such  a  way  as  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  their  ra- 
tional natures,  and  which  may  not  put  any  constraint  upon 
the  freedom  of  their  wills.  And  many  cases  may  be  suppos- 
ed, in  which  his  doing  so  may  answer  valuable  ends.  It  may 
also  be  easily  conceived,  that  he  can  make  impressions  upon 
mens  minds  by  various  other  means,  which  he  may  make  use 
of  in  his  wise  and  sovereign  providence  to  this  purpose,  with- 
out at  all  infringing  the  order  of  things  in  the  natural  or  mo- 
ral world. 

He  farther  argues,  that  to  suppose  a  providence  extending  to 
individuals,  and  particular  occasional  interpositions,  u  is  to  sup- 
<(  pose  that  there  are  as  many  providences  as  there  are  men :" 
or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  that  "  common  providence 
"  would  break  into  a  multitude  of  particular  providences  for 
«  the  supply  of  wants,  and  grant  of  petitions  f ."  But  there  is 
no  real  foundation  for  this  pretence.  There  is  one  universal 
providence,  which  may  be  considered  as  extending  to  particu-  . 
lar  persons  and  cases,  all  of  which  are  perfectly  known  to  God, 
and  (as  was  before  hinted)  occasion  no  confusion  or  distraction 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  468.  f  Ibid.  p.  420. 
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in  his  infinite  mind.  Our  author  indeed  declares,  that  "  they 
"  who  have  attempted  to  shew  that  God  may  act  by  particular 
"  and  occasional  interpositions,  consistently  with  the  preserva- 
"  tion  of  the  general  order,  appear  to  him  qujte  unintelligible  *." 
If  it  were  so,  our  not  being  able  distinctly  to  shew  how  parti- 
cular occasional  interpositions  may  consist  with  the  doctrine  of 
a  general  providence,  would  be  no  argument  at  all  against  it : 
since,  as  he  himself  observes  upon  another  occasion,  "  It  is  im- 
"  pertinent  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  phenomenon,  merely 
"  because  we  cannot  account  for  it  -(•."  And  yet  we  may  easi- 
ly conceive  in  general,  that  they  are  perfectly  reconcileable, 
since,  as  hath  been  already  hinted,  these  occasional  interposi- 
tions are  usually  no  more  than  the  applications  of  the  general 
laws  of  providence  to  particular  cases  and  circumstances.  That 
there  may  be,  or  that  there  have  been,  such  interpositions,  he 
does  not  pretend  absolutely  to  deny  :  but,  he  says,  that  (f  we 
"  have  no  foundation  for  them  in  our  own  experience,  or  in 
tf  any  history,  except  that  of  the  Bible  t."  And  yet  soon  after 
observes,  that  "  every  religion  boasts  of  many  instances,  where- 
"  in  the  divine  providence  has  been  thus  exercised  §."  And 
certain  it  is,  that  this  hath  been  the  general  sentiment  of  man- 
kind. Besides  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  under  the  constant  care  and  direction  of  a  sovereign 
providence,  there  have  been  events  of  a  remarkable  and  un- 
common nature,  though  not  properly  miraculous,  of  which 
there  are  accounts  in  the  most  authentic  histories,  and  in  which 
men  have  been  apt  to  acknowledge  a  special  interposition  of 
divine  providence.  The  most  important  events  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  seemingly  smallest  and  most  unlikely 
means.  Things  have  been  often  strangely  conducted  through 
many  intricate  turns  to  produce  events  contrary  to  all  human 
expectation.  Actions  haye  been  overruled  to  effects  and  issues 
quite  opposite  to  the  intentions  of  the  actors.  The  most  artful 
schemes  of  human  policy  have  been  strangely  baffled  and  dis- 
appointed. Surprising  changes  have  been  wrought  upon  the 
spirits  of  men,  and  restraints  laid  upon  their  passions,  in  a 
manner  that  can  scarce  be  accounted  for,  and  upon  which  great 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  414. 
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events  have  depended.  Such  things  have  naturally  led  man- 
kind to  acknowledge  a  divine  hand,  and  a  providence,  over- 
ruling human  affairs.  I  am  sensible  many  of  those  who  ho- 
nour themselves  with  the  title  of  free-thinkers  will  be  apt  to 
ascribe  this  to  superstition  or  enthusiasm.  But  what  right 
have  they  to  pronounce  against  the  general  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, and  which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  observation  of 
events  which  T-gue  the  overruling  interposition  of  a  superior 
invisible  agency  ? 

He  observes  with  a  sneer,  that  «  there  is  maajr  an  old  wo- 
"  man  who  is  ready  to  relate,  with  much  spiritual  pride,  the 
«  particular  providences  that  attended  her  and  hers  *."  As  to 
the  charge  of  spiritual  pride,  it  is  no  more  than  he  hath  ad- 
vanced against  all  that  believe  a  particular  providence,  interest- 
ing itself  in  the  affairs  of  men  -,  the  belief  of  which  he  im- 
puteth  to  high  notions  of  human  importance.  That  he  himself  had 
high  notions  of  his  own  sagacity  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  the 
sentiments  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  the  old  woman,  seem  to 
me  to  be  more  reasonable,  and  would,  if  generally  entertained, 
have  a  much  better  influence  on  mankind  than  his  own.  Is  it 
not  much  better,  and  more  agreeable  to  reason  and  nature,  for 
dependent  creatures  to  regard  the  benefits  they  receive,  and  the 
good  events  which  befal  them,-  as  owing  to  the  interposition  of 
a  most  wise  and  benign  providence,  and  to  acknowledge  with 
thankfulness  the  condescending  care  and  goodness  of  God,  in 
such  instances  ;  than  to  pass  them  over  with  a  regardless  eye, 
frcrn  an  apprehension  that  God  doth  not  concern  himself  with 
the  affairs  of  men  ;  that  he  is  utterly  unmindful  of  individuals, 
and  taketh  no  notice  of  their  actions,  or  of  the  events  that 
relate  to  them  ?  And  this  is,  the  goodly  scheme  which  this  au- 
thor hath  taken  so  much  pains  to  establish. 

But  he  urgeth,  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  acknowledge  particular 
interpositions  of  divine  providence,  since  they  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  events  that  happen  in  the  course  of  God's  ge- 
neral providence.  "  The  effects,"  saith  he,  "  that  are  as- 
*'  sumed  of  particular  providences,  are  either  false,  or  undis- 
"  tinguishable  from  those  of  a  general  providence,  and  become 
"  particular  by  nothing  more  than  the  application  which  vain, 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  vcl.  v.  p.  41?* 
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"  superstition  or  pious  fraud  makes  of  them  *."     And  he  ob- 
serves, that  this  holds  with  respect  to  the  case,  not  only  of  par- 
ticular persons,  but  of  collective  bodies.     "  Their  circumstan- 
"  ces  are  so  nearly  alike,  and  they  return  so  often  to  be  equally 
"  objects  of  these  suppobed  providences,  that  no  man  will  dare 
tc  to  determine  where  these  providences  have  been,  or  should 
"  have  been  -employed,  and  where  not  f."     It  appears  then, 
that  though  he  sometimes  seems  to  acknowledge  the  care  of  di- 
vine providence  as  extending  to  collective  bodies,   though  not 
to  individuals,  yet  in  reality  he  does  not  admit  that  providence 
interposes  with  regard  to  the  one  more  than  the  other;  or  that 
in  either  case  we  can  justly  ascribe  any  of  the  events  that  be- 
fall men,  whether  individually  or  collectively  considered,  to  di- 
vine providence;  since  we  cannot  discern  or  distinguish  in  what 
events  providence  has  been  employed,   and  in  what  not.     But 
the  truth  is,  we  need  not  be  put  to  the  difficulty  of  thus  distin- 
guishing, if  we  believe  that  providence  is  really  concerned  in 
them  all.     It  over-ruleth  both  the  affairs  and  events  relating 
to  nations  and  to  particular  persons,  disposing  and  governing 
them  in  the  fittest  manner,  according  to  what  seemeth  most  fie 
to  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  which  all  circumstances  are  perfect- 
ly known.     And  even  where  the  events  seem  contrary,  pros- 
perous to  one  nation  or  particular  person,   adverse  to  another, 
providence  is  to  be  regarded  in  both.     For  we  can  never  err 
in  judging  that  all  events   whatsoever  are  under  the  wise  di- 
rection and  superintendency  of  a  sovereign  providence,  though^ 
•when  we  undertake  to  assign  the  particular  reasons  of  God's 
providential  dispensations,  we  may  easily  be  mistaken. 

Our  author  farther  objecteth  against  the  doctrine  of  a  parti- 
cular providence,  that  it  supposes  all  mankind  to  be  under  am 
universal  theocracy  like  the  Jewish  ;  and  he  observes,  that  even 
in  that  case  it  would  not  have  the  effect  to  engage  men  to  vir- 
tue, or  deter  them  from  vice  and  wickedness,  any  more  than  it 
did  the  Jews  |.  But  he  here  confoundeth  things  that  are  of 
distinct  consideration.  The  heathens,  and  all  mankind  in  all 
ages,  have  been  under  the  care  and  superintendency  of  divine 
providence,  and  even  of  a  particular- providence,  in  the  sense  in 
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which  we  are  now  considering  it ;  i.  e.  a  providence,  which  ex- 
tendeth  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race,  inspecting  their 
actions^  and  disposing  and  governing  the  events  relating  to 
them.  But  they  were  not  under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  which 
was  a  peculiar  constitution,  established  for  very  wise  purposes, 
the  reasons  and  ends  of  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
more  particularly  to  consider.  At  present  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  though  under  that  constitution  we  may  justly  suppose 
there  were  extraordinary  interpositions  in  a  way  of  mercy  and 
judgment,  both  national,  and  relating  to  particular  persons,more 
frequently  than  there  would  have  been  under  another  constitu- 
tion ;  yet  the  design  of  it  was  not,  as  our  author  supposes,  that 
providence  should  interpose  for  giving  a  present  immediate  re- 
ward to  every  good  man,  and  every  good  action,  and  for  imme- 
diately punishing  every  bad  one.  We  find  frequent  pathetical 
complaints  even  under  that  dispensation,  of  the  calamities  and 
sufferings  of  good  men,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  3'/th  and  73d  Psalms.  See  also  Psalm 
xvii.-i4.  Jer.  xii.  I,  2,  The  proper  ultimate  reward  of  good 
men,  and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  was  still  reserved  for  a 
future  state  of  retributions,  which,  though  not  expressly  men- 
tioned in  theif  law,  was  believed  and  expected  ;  as  appeareth 
from  what  Solomon  hath  said  concerning  it,  Eccles.  iii.  16, 17. 
xii.  14. 

I  shall  conclude  this  letter  with  taking  notice  of  an  obser- 
vation of  our  author,  which  is  designed  to  'take  off  the  force 
of  an  argument  that  Mr  Wollaston  had  offered.  "  It  w,ill  be 
*'  of  little  service,"  saith  he,  "to  the  scheme  of  particular 
**  providences,  to  say,  like  Wollaston,  that  there  may  be  in- 
'*  corporeal,  or  at  least  invisible  beings^  of  intellect  and  powers 
"  superior  to  man,  and  capable  of  mighty  things  :  and  that 
"  these  beings  may  be  the  ministers  of  God,  and  the  authors 
*'  of  ihose  providences."  He  pretends,  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  there  are  such  beings  ;  and  ridicules  the  doctrine  of  Ge- 
nii  or  Daemons,  as  having  been  "  owing  to  ancient  astrologers, 
"  and  the  knaves  or  madmen  that  professed  theurgic  magic." 
And  he  argues,  that  "  if  these  angels  act  by  the  immediate 
"  command  of  G?  *..  it  '  in  opposition  to  h:*s  general  provi- 
*'  dence,  and  to  supply  the  defects  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  to  give 
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"  up  the  government  over  mankind  to  those  beings  *."  But  it 
is  with  an  ill  grace  that  this  writer  seems  here  to  question  the 
existence  of  angels,  when  yet  he  frequently  intimates,  that 
there  are  many  orders  of  beings  much  superior  to  man,  and 
that  man  is  of  the  lowest  order  of  intellectual  beings.  He  re- 
presents it  as  a  thing  highly  probable,  that "  there  is  a  grada- 
"  tion  from  man,  through  various  forms  of  sense,  intelligence, 
"  and  reason,  up  to  beings  unknown  to  us,  whose  rank  iu'the 
"  intellectual  world  is  even  above  our  conception  f."  And 
that  "  there  may  be  as  much  difference  between  some  other 
"  creatures  of  God  and  man,  as  there  is  between  man  and  an 
"  oyster  J."  And  if  it  be  allowed,  that  there  are  created  in- 
telligences much  superior  to  man,  where  is  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  they  are  employed  by  divine  wisdom  as  the 
instruments  and  agents  of  providence  in  its  administrations  to- 
wards the  human  race  ?  Higher  orders  of  creatures  may,  in 
the  original  plan  of  providence,  be  designed  to  assist,  and  ex- 
ercise some  superintendency  over  the  lower.  Jt  may  reason- 
ably be  conceived,  that  this  may  contribute  to  promote  the 
beauty  and  order  of  the  universe,  and  to  connect  the  different 
orders  of  beings,  and  to  carry  on  a  proper  intercourse  between 
them.  It  is  certain,  that  the  existence,  and  the  interposition 
of  such  beings  on  special  occasions,  have  been  generally  be^ 
lieved  by  mankind  m_all  ages.  And  it  is  clearly  determined 
in  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scripture  :  so  that  it 
may  be  now  assumed  not  merely  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis, 
but  as  3  truth  that  can  be  depended  upon.  Nor  does  the  mak- 
ing use  of  angels  as  agents  or  instruments  in  the  administra- 
tions of  providence  argue  any  defect  of  providence,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  insinuate,  which  still  oversees  and  directs  the  whole. 
For  when  God  makes  use  of  instruments  in  the  course  of  his 
providence,  it  is  not  because,  like  human  governors,  he  is  un- 
able to  do  it  immediately  by  himself,  and  cannot  be  person- 
ally present  :  for  he  is  still  present  to  every  part  of  the  crea- 
tion :  and  all  things  are  under  his  direction  and  superintend- 
ency. But  he  is  pleased  to  make  use  of  some  of  his  crea- 
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lures  as  instruments  in  conferring  benefits,  or  inflicting  chas- 
tisements upon  others,  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  order 
and  ceconomy  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  many  wise  ends  which 
we  cannot  pretend  at  present  distinctly  to  assign* 

In  my  next  I  shall  consider  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  of- 
fered  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state 
of  retributions,  which  will  let  us  farther  into  the  true  intention 
of  Iiis  scheme, 

I  am.  &c. 
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